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CONTINUATION  OF  MR.  BRUCFS  TRAVELS.' 


TV/TR.  BRUCE,  finding  that  things  had  come  to  a  crisis  at 
Sennaar,  determined  to  leave  it  immediately,  and  visit 
Adelan,  who  had  removed  with  his  troops  to  some  distance. 
But,  being  without  money,  he  applied  to  Hagi  Belal  for  assist- 
ance, shewing  him  the  letter  of  the  English  broker  at  Jidda, 
and  requesting  him  to  advance  2,000  sequins.  But  this  fel- 
low, counterfeiting  surprize,  pretended  he  had  not  above  20 
dollars.  However,  being  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  an 
officer  of  the  court,  who  had  conceived  a  friendship  for  Mr. 
Bruce,  he  advanced  50  sequins ;  and  our  traveller  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  gold  chain.  In  the  evening,  the  king 
sent  for  Mr.  Bruce,  and  requested  him  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure Mahomet's  pardon,  the  wretch  that  had  attempted  to 
assassinate  him.  This  he  promised,  and  was  dismissed.  He 
immediately  got  his  camels  ready  and  departed  from  Sennaar, 
as  if  to  visit  Adelan;  but  having  sent  a  letter  to  this  powerful 
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chief,  he  travelled  northward,  "m  order  to  fly  from  this  inhos- 
pitable kingdom  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  travelling  10  days,  with  great  diligence,  he  arrived  at 
Herbagi,  the  seat  of  Wed  Ageeb,  a  hereditary  prince  of  the 
Arabs,  but  subject  to  Senriaar.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of 
the  king,  but  informed  Mr.  Bruce,  that  a  servant  of  Adelan 
had  arrived  with  a  letter  and  messages  on  his  account.  He 
ftiso  sent  one  of  his  people  to  protect  him  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Artibs,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sittina,  his  sister,  who 
governed  Chendi. 

On  the  third  day  after  leaving  this  place,  our  traveller  and 
his  party  crossed  the  Nile;  and,  having  travelled  12  days, 
mostly  thrmtgh  \rood9  and  dc-^erts,  l»e  reached  Chendi,  a  vil- 
lage containing  250  houses.    After  resting  a  few  day,  he  w^ted 
upon  the  princess,  Sittina.     *  She  received  me,'  says  he,  <  be- 
hind a  screen,  so  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  see  her  figure, 
or  face;  I  observed,  however,  that  there  were  apertures  so 
managed  in  the  screen  that  she  had  a  perfect  view  of  me.    She 
expressed  herself  with  great  politeness,  talked  much  upon  the 
terms  in  whiph  Adelan  was   with  the  king,    and  wondered 
exceedingly  how  a  white  man,  like  me,  should  venture  so  far 
in  such  an  ill-governed  country.     "  Allow  me,  madam,''  said 
I,  «  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  hospitality  in  you,  which  no 
Arab  has  been  yet  guilty  of  towards  me."    "Me !"  said  she, 
«  that  Would  be  strange,  indeed,  to  a  man  that  bears  my  bro- 
ther's letter.      How  can  that  be  ?"     «  Why,  you  tell  me, 
madam,  that  I  am  a  white  man,  by  which  I  know  that  you  see 
me,  without  giving  me  the  like  advantage.    The  queens  of  Sen- 
naar  did  not  use  me  so  hardly;  I  had  a  full  sight  of  them  with- 
out having  used  any  importunity."   On  this  she  broke  out  into  a 
great  fit  of  laughter ;  then  fell  into  a  conversation  about  medi- 
cines to  make  her  hair  grow,  or  rather  to  hinder  it  from  falling 
off.     She  desired  me  to  come  to  her  the  next  day ;  that  her 
son,  Idris,  would  be  then  at  home  from  the  ?U)wat  (the  farm 
where  he  kept  the  flocks  belonging  to  himself),  and  that  he 
very  much  wished  to  see  me.     She  that  day  sent  us  plenty  of 
provisions  from  her  own  table. 
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*  On  tlie  13th  of  October,  it  was  so  excessively  hot  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suffer  the  burning  sun.  The  poisonous 
simoon  blew  likewise  as  if  it  came  from  an  oven.  Our  eyes 
were  dim,  our  lips  cracked,  our  knees  tottering,  our  throats 
perfectly  dry,  and  no  relief  was  found  from  drinking  an  immo- 
derate quantity  of  water.  The  people  advised  me  to  dip  a 
sponge  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  hold  it  before  my  mouth  and 
nose,  and  this  greatly  relieved  me.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
Sittina.  Upon  entering  the  house,  a  black  slave  laid  hold  of 
me  by  the  hand,  and  placed  me  in  a  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  two  opposite  doors.  I  did  not  well  know  the  rea- 
son of  this ;  but  had  staid  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  heard 
one  of  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  passage  open,  and  Sittina 
appeared  magnificently  dressed,  with  a  kind  of  round  cap  of 
solid  gold  upon  the  crown  of  her  head,  all  beat  very  thin,  and 
hung  round  with  sequins ;  with  a  variety  of  gold  chains,  soli- 
taires, and  necklaces  of  the  same  metal,  about  her  neck.  Her 
hair  was  plaited  in  10  or  12  small  divisions  like  tails,  which 
hung  down  below  her  waist,  and  over  her  was  thrown  a 
common  cotton  white  garment.  She  had  a  purple  silk  stole, 
or  scarf,  hung  very  gracefully  upon  her  back,  brought  agiun 
round  her  waist,  without  covering  her  shoulders  or  arms. 
Upon  her  wrists  she  had  two  bracelets,  like  handcuffs,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  gold  manacles  of  the  same  at  her 
feet,  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  most  disagreeable  and  awk- 
ward part  of  all  her  dress.  I  expected  she  would  have  hurried 
through  with  some  affectation  of  surprize.  On  the  contrary, 
she  stopt  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  saying,  in  a  very  grave 
manner,  "  Kiflwlec  ?"  (how  are  you  ?) — I  thought  this  was 
an  opportunity  of  kissing  her  hand,  which  I  did,  without  her 
shewing  any  sort  of  reluctance.  '*  Allow  me  as  a  physician,"* 
said  I,  "  madam,  to  say  one  word."'  She  bowed  with  her 
head,  gnd  said,  "  6o  in  at  that  door,  and  I  will  hear  you." 
The  slave  appeared,  and  carried  me  through  a  door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  passage  intoa  room,  while  her  mistress  vanished 
in  at  another  door  at  the  top,  and  there  was  the  screen  I  had 
seen  the  day  before,  and  the  lady  sitting  behind  it. 
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*  She  was  a  woman  scarcely  forty,  taller  than  the  middle 
sizcj  hud  a  very  round,  plinii])  lace,  her  mouth  rather 
large,  very  red  lips^  the  finest  teeth  and  eyes  I  have  seen,  but 
at  the  top  of  her  nose,  and  between  her  eye-brows,  »he  had  a 
snail  speck  made  of  cohol,  or  antimonyy  four-cornered,  and 
of  the  size  of  the  smallest  patches  our  women  'ised  to  wear; 
another  rather  longer  upon  the  top  of  her  nose,  and  one  on 
the  middle  of  her  chin. 

*  Slttina.  "  Tell  me  what  you  woidd  say  to  nie  as  a  physi- 
cian.'' Yag\  "  It  was,  madam,  but  in  consequence  of  your 
discourse  yesterday.  That  heavy  gold  cap,  with  which  you 
press  your  hair,  Avill  certainly  be  the  cause  of  a  great  part  of 
it  falling  oft'."  Sitt.  "  I  believe  so ;  but  I  should  catch  cold, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  itj  if  I  was  to  leave  it  oft*.  Are  you  a 
man  of  name  and  family  in  your  own  country  ?""  Yag.  •*  Of 
both,  madam."  Sitti  "Are  the  Avomen  handsome  there?" 
Yag.  "  The  handsomest  in  the  world,  madam;  but  they 
are  so  good,  and  so  excellent  in  all  other  respects,  that  nobody 
thinks  at  all  of  their  beauty,  nor  do  they  value  themselves 
upon  it."  Sitt  "  And  do  they  allow  you  to  kiss  their  hands?" 
Yag.  "  I  understand  you,  madam,  though  you  have  mis- 
taken me.  There  is  no  famiUarity  in  kissing  hands ;  it  is  a 
mark  of  homage  and  distant  respect  paid  in  my  country  to  our 
sovereigns,  and  to  none  earthly  besides."  Sitt.  "  O  yes,  but 
the  kings."  Yag.  "  Yes,  and  the  queens,  too,  always  on 
tlie  knee,  madam ;  I  said  our  sovereigns,  meaning  both  king 
and  queen.— -On  her  part  it  is  a  mark  of  gracious  condescen- 
sion, in  favour  of  rank,  merit,  and  honourable  behaviour ;  it 
is  a  reward  for  dangerous  and  difficult  services,  above  all  other 
compensation."  Sitt.  "  But  do  you  know  that  no  man  ever 
kissed  my  hand  but  you .?"  Yag.  "  It  is  impossible  I 
should  know  that,  nor  is  it  material.  Of  this  J  am  confident, 
it  was  meant  respectfully,  cannot  h  jrt  you,  and  ought  not  to 
offend  you."  Sitt.  *'  It  certainly  has  done  neither,  but  I 
wish  very  much  Idris,  my  son,  would  come  and  see  you,  as 
it  is  on  his  account  I  dressed  myself  to  day."  Yag.  "  I  hope, 
madam,  when  1  do  see  him,  he  will  think  of  some  way  of  for- 
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warding  me  safely  to  Barbar,  in  my  way  tn  Egypt/'  SUt'  "  Sa» 
fely !  G<kI  forgive  you  !  you  are  throwing  yourself  away  wan- 
tonly. Idris  iiimsclf,  king  of  this  country,  dares  not  undertake 
»uch  a  journey.  But  why  did  not  you  go  along  with  Mahomet 
Townsh  ?  Ho  set  out  only  a  i'evf  days  ago  I'or  Cairo,  the  same 
way  you  are  going,  and  has,  I  believe,  taken  all  the  hijbeerg 
(guides)  with  him.  But,  while  you  stay,  let  me  see  you  Qvevy 
dav,  and,  if  you  want  any  thing,  send  by  a  servant  of  mine. 
It  is  a  tax,  I  know,  improperly  laid  upon  a  man  like  you,  to 
ask  for  every  necessary ;  but  Idris  will  be  here,  and  he  will 
provide  you  better."''' 

*  One  day,  sitting  in  my  tent,  musing  upon  the  very  un- 
promising aspect  of  my  affairs,  an  iVrab  of  very  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, naked,  with  only  a  cotton  cloth  around  his  middle, 
came  up  to  me,  and  offered  to  conduct  me  to  Barbai*,  and 
thence  to  Egypt.  He  said  his  house  was  at  Dar(x>  on  the  side 
of  the  Nile,  about  twenty  miles  beyond  Syene,  or  xVssouan, 
nearer  Cairo.  I  asked  him  why  he  he  had  not  gone  with  Ma- 
homet Towash  ?  He  said,  he  did  not  like  the  company,  and 
was  very  much  mistaken  if  the  journey  ended  well.  Upon 
pressing  him  furtijer  if  this  was  really  the  only  reason ;  he  then 
told  me,  that  he  had  been  sick  for  some  months  at  Chendi, 
contracted  debt,  and  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes, 
and  that  his  camel  was  detained  for  what  still  remained  unpaid. 
After  much  conversation,  repeated  several  days,  I  found  that 
Idris  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  a  man  of  some  substance  in 
his  own  country,  and  had  a  daughter  married  to  the  scJiour' 
batchie  at  Assouan.  He  said  that  this  was  his  last  journey, 
for  he  never  would  cross  the  desert  again.  A  bargain  was 
now  soon  made.  I  redeemed  his  canitl  and  cloak ;  he  was  to 
shew  me  the  way  to  Egypt,  and  he  was  there  to  be  recom- 
pensed according  to  his  behaviour. 

*  I  prepared  now  to  leave  Chendi,  but  first  returned  my 
benefactress,  Sittina,  thanks  for  all  her  favours.  She  had 
called  for  Idris,  and  given  him  vqry  positive  instructions, 
mixed  with  threats,  if  he  misbehaved;  and  hearing  what  I  had 
done  for  him,  she  too  gave  him  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  said,  at 
parting,  that,  for  knowledge  of  the  road  through  the  dcsert> 
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»lie  believed  Idris  to  l)»>  as  perfect  as  any  body ;  but,  in  caie 
we  met  witli  the  Hisliareeii  tliey  would  neither  shew  to  him  nor 
to  me  any  mercy.  She  gave  me,  however,  a  letter  to  Maho- 
met Abou  Bertran,  shekh  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Bishareen, 
on  the  Tacaz/e,  near  the  Mugiran,  which  she  made  her  son 
write  from  the  howat,  it  not  l)eing  usual,  she  said,  for  her  to 
write  herself.  I  begged  I  might  be  again  allowed  to  testify 
my  gratitude  by  kissing  her  hand,  which  she  condescended  to 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  laughing  all  the  time,  and  say- 
ing, <^  Well,  you  are  an  odd  man  !  if  Idris,  my  son,  saw  nie 
just  now,  he  would  think  me  mad.'"' 

On  the  20th  of  Octol>er,  Mr.  Bruce  left  Chendi.  He  was 
still  above  900  miles  from  the  entrance  into  Egypt.  Next 
day  he  saw  a  large  island  in  the  Nile,  opposite  to  which  are 
extensive  ruins,  and  this,  he  conjectured,  might  be  the  ancient 
city  of  MeroiJ.  On  the  26th,  he  and  his  party  committed 
themselves  to  the  desert:  they  were  nine  in  number,  eight 
only  of  whom  were  effective,  and  were  well  armed.  Five  or 
six  naked  wretches  joined  them  at  the  watering  place,  Hero 
they  parted  from  the  Nile,  doubting  if  ever  they  would  see  it 
9gain. 

Having  travelled  three  days  in  the  desert,  tliey  were  sur-, 
prized  and  terrified  by  a  sight,  surely  one  of  the  most  magnit 
ficcnt  in  the  world.     *  In  that  vast  expanse  of  desert,  from 
W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,*  says  Mr.  Bruce,  *  we  saw  a  number 
of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times 
moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with  amnes- 
tic slowness ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a 
very  few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us;  and  small  quantities  of 
sand  did  actually  more  than  once  reach  us.     Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to 
the  very  clouds.     There  the  tops  often  separated  from  the 
bodies;  and  these,  once  disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and 
did  not  appear  more.     Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon  shot.    About  noon 
they  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  us, 
the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.     Eleven  of  them  ranged 
alongside  of  us  about  the  distance  of  three  miles.    The  great- 
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i^ist  diameter  of  the  Inrgest  appoan-d  to  me  jit  that  distance  as 
if  it  would  measure  10  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind 
at  S.  E.  leaving  an  impression  ujmn  my  mind  to  whicli  I  can 
give  no  name,  though  surely  one  ingreditnt  in  it  was  fear, 
with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  was 
In  vain  to  think  ol'  Hying;  the  swiftest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing 
ship,  coidd  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger,  and 
the  full  persuasion  of  this  rivetted  mi'  as  if  to  the  n[K)t  where  I 
sUmkI,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  so  nnich  iu  my  state  of 
lameness,  that  it  was  with  some  difficidty  1  could  overtake 
them. 

*  The  effect  this  stupendous  sight  had  u|Kjn  Idris  wis  to  set 
him  to  his  prayers,  or  indeed  rather  to  his  charms ;  for  l)P- 
sides  the  names  of  Gwl  and  Mahomet,  all  the  n  :st  of  the  words 
were  mere  gibberish  and  nonsense.  This  created  a  violent 
altercation  between  him  and  Ismael,  the  Turk,  who  abused 
him  for  not  praying  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  maintaining, 
with  apparent  great  wisdom  at  the  same  time,  that  noliody 
had  charms  to  stop  these  moving  sands  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  Deserta. 

*  We  went  very  slowly  to-day,  our  feet  being  sore  and  greatly 
swelled.  The  whole  of  our  company  were  much  disheartened, 
(except  Idris)  and  imagined  that  they  were  advancing  into 
whirlwinds  of  moving  sand,  from  which  they  should  never  be 
able  to  extricate  themselves ;  but  before  four  o''clock  in  the 
afternoim  these  phantoms  of  the  ])lain  had  all  of  them  fallen 
to  the  ground  and  disappeared.  In  the  evening  we  came  to 
Waadi  Dimokea,  where  we  passed  the  night,  much  dishearten- 
ed, and  our  fear  more  increased,  when  we  found,  upon  awak- 
ing in  the  morning,  that  one  side  was  perfectly  buried  in  the 
sand  that  the  wind  had  blown  above  us  in  the  night.  From 
this  day,  subordination,  though  not  entirely  ceased,  was  fast 
on  the  decline;  all  was  discontent,  murmuring,  and  fear.  Our 
water  was  greatly  diminished,  and  that  terrible  death  by  thirst 
began  to  stare  us  in  the  face. 

*  Two  days  after  this,  the  same  appearance  of  moving  pillars 
of  sand  presented  themselves,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number,  and  less  in  size.     They  came  several  times  in  a  di- 
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rection  close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  believe,  within  less  than  two 
miles.  They  began,  immediately  after  sun-rise,  like  a  thick 
wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun :  his  rays  shining  through 
them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of 
fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate :  the  Greeks  shrieked 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Isniael  pronounced 
it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tuconmes,  (the  name  of  the  people 
that  joined  us)  that  the  world  was  on  fire.  I  asked  Idris  if 
ever  he  had  before  seen  such  a  sight  i'  He  said  he  had  often 
seen  them  as  terrible,  though  never  worse;  but  what  he  feared 
most  was  that  extreme  redness  in  the  air,  which  was  a  sure 
presage  of  the  coming  of  the  simoon.  I  begged  and  entreated 
Idris  that  he  would  not  say  one  word  of  that  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people.' 

On  the  following  day,  continues  our  adventurer,  *  while  we 
contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  rugged  top  of  Chiggre, 
to  which  we  were  fast  approaching,  and  where  we  were  to 
solace  ourselves  wilh  plenty  of  good  water,  Idris  cried  out, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  si- 
moon !"  I  saw  from  the  S.  E.  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
It  did  not  occupy  20  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  12  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air, 
and  it  moved  very  rapidly,  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon 
the  ground  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the 
heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on 
the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 
The  meteor,  or  purple  haze,  which  I  saw,  Avas  indeed  passed, 
but  the  light  air  that  still  blew  was  of  such  heat  as  to  threaten 
suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that 
I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I  free  of  an  asthmatic 
sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of 
Poretta,  near  two  years  afterwards. 

,  *  An  universal  despondency  had  taken  possession  of  our 
peo^ile.  They  ceased  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  when  they 
did,  it  was  in  whispers,  by  which  I  easily  guess^  their  dis- 
course was  npt  favourable  to  me,  or  else  that  they  were  increas- 
ing each  others'  fears,  by  vain  sugsestions  calculated  to  sink 
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each  others'  spirits  still  further,  but  from  which  no  earthly 
good  could  possibly  result.  I  called  them  together,  and  both 
reprimanded  and  exhorted  them  in  the  strongest  manner  I 
could;  I  bade  them  to  attend  to  me,  who  had  nearly  lost  my 
voice  by  the  simoon,  and  desired  them  to  look  at  my  face,  so 
swelled  as  scarcely  to  permit  me  to  see ;  my  neck  covered  with 
blisters,  my  feet  swelled  and  inflamed,  and  bleeding  with 
many  wounds.  In  answer  to  the  lamentation  that  the  water 
was  exhausted,  and  that  we  were  upon  the  point  of  dying  with 
thirst,  I  ordered  each  man  a  gourd  full  of  water  more  than  he 
had  the  preceding  day,  and  shewed  them,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  bare,  black,  and  sharp  point  of  the  rock  Chiggre,  wherein 
was  the  well  at  which  we  Avere  again  to  fill  our  girbas,  and 
thereby  banish  the  fear  of  dying  with  thirst  in  the  desert.  I 
believe  I  never  was  at  any  time  more  eloquent,  and  never  had 
eloquence  a  more  sudden  effect.  They  "'!  protested  and  de- 
clared their  concern  chiefly  arose  from  tiie  situation  they  saw 
me  in;  that  they  feared  not  death  or  hardship,  provided  I 
would  submit  a  little  to  their  direction  in  taking  a  proper  care 
of  myself.  They  entreated  me  to  use  one  of  the  camels,  and 
throw  off'  the  load  that  it  carried,  that  it  would  ease  me  of  the 
wounds  in  my  feet,  by  riding  at  least  part  of  die  day.  This  I 
positively  refused  to  do,  but  recommended  to  them  to  be 
strong  of  heart,  and  to  spare  the  camels  for  the  last  resource, 
if  any  should  be  taken  ill  and  unable  to  walk  any  longer. 

*■  This  phsenomenon  of  the  simoon,  unexpected  by  us,  though 
foreseen  by  Idris,  caused  us  all  to  relapse  into  our  former 
despondency.  It  still  continued  to  blow,  so  as  to  exhaust  us 
entirely,  though  the  blast  was  so  weak  as  scarcely  would  have 
raised  a  leaf  from  the  ground.  At  twenty  minutes  before  five 
the  simoon  ceased,  and  a  comfortable  and  cooling  breeze  came 
by  starts  from  the  north,  blowing  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  then  falling  calm.  We  were  now  come  to  the  Acaba,  the 
ascent  before  we  arrived  at  Chiggre,  where  we  intended  to 
have  stopt  that  night.' 

Here  they  found  the  water  very  foul,  and  two  of  the  Arabs 
flied  on  their  arrival.     On  proceeding  on  their  route  they  were 
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exposed  to  great  hardships,  and  an  attempt  was  made  ont 
night  to  steal  their  camels,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  deatl^ 
would  inevitably  have  been  their  fate.  The  poisonous  wind, 
and  pillars  of  moving  sand,  continued  to  menace  destruction, 
One  of  the  Arabs  was  seized  with  frenzy  or  madness,  and  was 
necessaiily  left  in  the  desert ;  and  the  whole  party  was  much 
disheartened,  from  seeing  the  bodies  of  several  men,  whom  the 
Arabs  had  murdered,  lying  on  the  sand.  Mr.  Bruce  also 
could  scarcely  walk,  his  feet  being  swelled,  and  full  of  wounds 
and  sores ;  but  his  distress  was  completed  when  the  camels  bcr 
came  exhausted,  and  ^n  the  morning  could  not  be  raised  upon 
their  legs,  '  This,'  says  he,  '  the  Arabs  all  declared  to  be 
the  effects  of  cold;  and  yet  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  an 
hour  before  day,  stood  at  42  deg.  Every  way  we  turned  our- 
selves death  now  stared  us  in  the  face.  We  had  neither  time 
nor  strength  to  waste,  nor  provisions  to  support  us.  We  then 
took  the  small  skins  that  had  contained  our  water,  and  filled 
them  as  far  as  we  thought  a  man  could  carry  them  with  ease ; 
but,  after  all  these  shifts,  there  was  ^lot  enough  to  serve  us 
three  days,  at  which  I  had  estimated  our  journey  to  Syene, 
which  still  however  was  uncertain.  Finding,  therefore,  the 
camels  v/puld  not  rise,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  took  as 
much  flesh  as  might  serve  for  the  deficiency  of  bread,  and, 
from  the  stomach  of  each  of  the  camels,  got  about  four  gallons 
of  water,  which  the  Bishareen  Arab  managed  with  great  dex» 
terity.  It  is  known  to  people  conversant  with  natural  history, 
that  the  camel  has  within  him  reservoirs  in  which  he  pan  pre* 
serve  drink  for  any  number  of  days  he  is  used  to.  In  those 
caravans  of  long  course,  which  come  from  the  Nigre  across  the 
desert  of  Selima,  it  is  said  that  each  camel,  by  drinking,  lays 
in  a  store  of  water  that  will  support  him  for  40  days.  I  will 
by  no  means  be  a  voucher  of  this  account,  which  carries  with 
it  an  air  of  exaggeration ;  but  14  or  16  days,  it  is  well  known, 
an  ordinary  camel  will  live,  though  he  hath  no  fresh  supply 
of  water.  When  he  chews  the  cud,  or  when  he  eats,  you 
constantly  see  him  throw,  from  this  repository,  mouthfuls  of 
water  ^o  dilute  his  food  ;  and  nature  has  contrived  this  vessel 
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with  such  properties,  that  the  water  within  it  never  putrifies, 
nor  turns  unwholesome.  '  as  indeed  vapid,  and  of  a  bluish 
cast,  but  had  neither  taste    Oi*  smell. 

'  The  small  remains  of  our  miserable  stock  of  black  bread 
and  dirty  water,  the  only  support  we  had  hitherto  lived  on 
amidst  the  burning  sands,  and  our  spirits  likewise  were  ex- 
hausted by  an  uncertainty  of  ogr  journey's  end.     We  were 
surrounded  amidst  those  terrible  and  unusual  phaenomena  of 
nature  which   Providence,   in  mercy  to  the  weakness  of  his 
creatures,  has  concealed  far  from  their  sight,  in  deserts  almost 
inaccessible  to  tliem.     Nothing  but  death  was  before  our  eyes; 
and,  in  these  dreadful  moments  of  pain,  suffering,  and  des- 
pair, honour,   instead  of  relieving  me,   suggested  still  what 
was  to  be  an  augmentation  to  my  misfortune ;  the  feeling  this 
produced  tell  directly  upon  me  alone,  and  every  other  indivi- 
dual of  the  company  was  unconscious  of  it.' 
.    It  was  indeed  a  mortiiying  circumstance  to  abandon  all  his 
instruments,  drawings,  and  writings,  relative  to  an  enterprize 
which,  for  upwards  of  2,000  years,  had  been  considered  as 
desperate  and  impiacticable.     This,  howe^er,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to,  and  proceed  on  his  painful  journey  with  a  heavy 
heart.    Next  morning,  while  sitting  still,  with  his  hands  on  his 
eyes,  he  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  waters,  which  he  was 
satisfied  was  the  cataract  of  the  Nile.     This  joyful  news  was 
received  by  his  companions  with  a  cry  of  joy;  and,  next  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  after  being  three  weeks  in  the  desert,  the 
whole  party  arrived  at  Syene,   the  frontier  town  of  Egypt, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  aga ;  and,  after  being 
refreshed  for  a  few  days,  Mr.  Bruce  returned  to  the  desert, 
and  happily  found  his  baggage  untouched. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting  expedi- 
tions ever  undertaken  in  any  age  or  country.  Yet,  after  the 
return  of  this  spirited  and  intelligent  traveller,  many  of  his 
ungrateful  countrymen,  sitting  snug  in  their  closets,  questioned 
the  veracity  of  his  narration,  and  caused  him  much  vexation  : 
but  late  travellers  have  done  justice  to  his  memory;  and  the 
truth  of  all  the  most  material  pai-ts  of  liis  adventures  has  been 
confirmed  beyond  dispute. 
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T^HE  travels  now  before  us  have  justly  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  j)ublic,  and  acquired  no  small  degree  of  celebrity. 
The  indefatigable  pains  which  this  traveller  has  taken  to 
explore  the  interior  part  of  Africa,  and  the  success  with 
which  his  unparalleled  exertions  were  crowned,  render  the 
narrative  of  his  route  a  most  invaluable  addition  to  geographi- 
cal science. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had  long  en-, 
deavoured  to  procure  a  person  of  eminent  abilities  to  explore 
that  continent.  Mr.  Mungo  Park  having  arrived  from  the 
East  Indies,  was  infonned  of  the  wishes  of  the  society,  and 
immediately  made  application  to  be  employed.  He  was  urged 
to  this  by  a  singular  desire  of  examining  a  country  so  little 
known,  and  of  becoming  acquainted,  experimentally,  with 
the  modes  of  life  and  character  of  the  natives.  No  danger 
incidental  to  such  a  voyage,  which  to  other  men  would  have 
appeared  insuperable,  could  damp  the  energy  of  his  mind,  or 
deter  him  from  his  grand  design  of  rendering  the  geography 
of  Africa  more  familiar  to  Englishmen,  and  opening  to  them 
new  sources  of  wealth,  and  new  channels  of  commerce.  The 
offers  of  Mr.  Park  were  most  politely  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  association;  and,  after  an  examination  highly 
flattering  to  his  talents,  he  received  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment for  prosecuting  his  intended  journey.     The  secretary  of 
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tlie  association  (the  late  Henry  Beaufoy,  esq.)  honoured  him 
with  a  recommendation  to  Dr.  Laidley,  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  an  English  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  G.  inbia,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  him  for  200/. 

The  instructions  conveyed  to  Mr.  Park  were,  '  To  pass  on 
to  the  river  Niger,  when  arrived  in  Africa,  either  by  the  way 
of  Bambouk,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  be  found  most 
convenient ;  that  he  should  ascertain  the  course,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  rise  and  termination  of  that  river ;  that  he  should 
use  his  utmost  exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tonibuctoo  and  Hous&a; 
and  that  he  should  return  to  Europe  either  by  the  way  of  the 
Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  appear  to  him  to  be 
the  most  adviseable.'  Thus  furnished  with  every  necessary 
instruction,  Mr.  Park  took  his  passage  in  the  brig  Endeavour, 
captain  Richard  Wyatt,  a  small  vessel  trading  to  Gambia  for 
bees'  wax  and  ivory.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Portsmouth  May 
22,  1795 :  on  the  4th  of  June  it  was  in  view  of  the  mountains 
over  Mogadore,  on  the  African  coast ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  30  days,  it  anchored 
at  Jillifree,  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambia, 
opposite  to  James's  island,  where  formerly  the  English  had  a 
small  fort. 

The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in  which  the  town  of  Jillifree  is 
situated,  produces  great  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  salt,  which  commodity 
they  carry  up  the  river  in  canoes  as  high  as  Barraconda,  and 
bring  in  return  Indian  corn,  cotton  cloths,  elephants'  teeth, 
small  quantities  of  gold  dust,  &c.  The  king  of  Barra  is  more 
formidable  to  Europeans  than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river; 
and  he  has  established  exorbitant  duties,  which  traders  of  all 
nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry,  amounting  to  nearly  20/. 
on  every  vessel,  great  and  small.  These  duties  are  collected 
by  the  alcaid  or  governor  of  Jillifree,  who,  on  these  occasions, 
has  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  among  whom  are  many 
who,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  have  acquired  a 
smattering  knowledge  of  that  language.  On  the  23d,  the 
vessel  sailed  from  Jillifree,  and  proceeded  to  Vintain,  a  town 
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situated  about  two  miles  up  a  creek,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  river.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  Europeans,  on 
account  of  vast  quantities  of  bees'"  wax,  brought  there  for  s'-.le. 
The  wax  is  collected  in  the  woods  by  the  Feloops,  a  wild  and 
unsociable  race  of  people.  Their  country,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, abounds  in  rice ;  and  the  natives  supply  the  traders 
on  tlie  Gambia  river  with  that  article,  as  well  as  goats  and 
poultry  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Their  honey  is  of  a  very 
intoxicating  nature,  similar  to  mead  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Feloops,  m  tlieir  traffic,  emjjloy  a  factor  of  the  Mandingo  na- 
tion, who  speaks  a  little  English,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
trade  of  the  rivor :  this  broker  makes  bargains,  and  receives  a 
certain  part  only  in  payment,  which  he  gives  to  his  employers 
as  the  whole;  the  remainder,  which  is  called  the  cheating- 
moneys  he  pockets  himself,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  The 
language  of  the  Feloops  is  appropriate  and  peculiar,  and  the 
Europeans  have  no  inducement  to  learn  it. 

June  the  96th,  Mr.  Park  left  Vintain,  and  sailed  up  the 
river,  which  is  deep  and  muddy;  the  banks  frequently  covered 
with  thickets  of  mangrove,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumjacent 
country  flat  and  swampy.  The  Gambia  abounds  with  fish, 
some  species  of  which  form  excellent  food,  but  are  totally  un- 
known in  Europe.  Sharks  are  found  in  great  abundance,  as 
are  alligators  and  the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse.  The 
latter  might  with  great  popriety  be  called  the  sea-elephant, 
being  of  an  enormous  bulk,  and  his  teeth  furnishing  good 
ivory.  Tiiis  animal  is  amphibious,  with  short  and  thick  legs, 
and  cloven  hoofs ;  it  feeds  on  grass  and  such  shrubs  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  afford,  seldom  venturing  far  from  the  water, 
in  winch  it  seeks  refuge  on  the  approach  of  man :  it  is  of  a 
very  timid  and  inoffensive  disposition. 

Six  days  after  leaving  Vintain  the  vessel  reached  Jonkakon- 
da,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  captain  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Dr.  Laidley,  to  inform  him  of  Mr.  Park's  ar- 
rival. The  doctor  arrived  at  Jonkakonda  next  morning,  and 
^ve  Mr.  Park  an  invitation  to  his  house.  Being  furnished 
with  a  horse  and  guide,  Mr.  Park  set  out  from  this  place  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Pisania,  where  he  was  accom^ 
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inodatcd  with  apartments  in  the  doctor's  house.     Pisania  is  a 
small  village  in  the  king  of  Yany's  dominions,  established  by 
British  subjects  as  a  factory  for  trade,  and  solely  inhabited  by 
them  and  their  black  servants.     It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  16  miles  above  Jonkakonda.     The  English  gen- 
tlemen  resident   there  consisted  solely  of  Dr.  Laidley  and 
two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Ainsley,   but  the  domestics 
formed  a  numerous  corps;   they,  however,   enjoyed  perfect 
security,  and  were  highly  respected  by  the  natives ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  trade,  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold,  was  in 
their  hands.     Mr.  Park,  while  domesticated  at  Dr.  Laidley's, 
applied  himself  to  learning  of  the  Mandingo  tongue,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  friend.     To  collect  information 
of  the  country  he  was  to  visit,  Mr.  Park  consulted  a  certain 
class  of  traders,   called  slatees.      These  are  free  black  mer- 
chants of  great  consideration  in  this  part  of  Africa,  who  come 
down  from  the  interior  countries,  chiefly  with  enslaved  negroes 
for  use.     The  slatees  so  far  from  affording  any  information  to 
Mr.  Park,  gave  very  contradictory  accounts,   and  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting  his  voyage.     While  thus  oc- 
cupying himself  on  those  important  subjects,  which  were  the 
ultimate  objects  of  Mr.  Park's  expedition,  he  unfortunately 
contracted  an  illness,  by  imprudently  exposing  himself  to  the 
night-dews,  in  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  the  place.     He  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  fever,  attended  with  a  delirium,  which  confined 
him  to  the  house  during  great  part  of  the  month  of  August. 
His  recovery  was  very  lingering,  and  was  still  further  retarded 
by  an  excursion  which  he  made,  longer  than  usual,  on  a  very 
sultry  day;  the  fever  once  more  returned,  and  he  was  confined 
three  weeks  longer.     The  soothing  attention  of  Dr.  Laidley 
contributed  greatly  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  sickness ;  his  com- 
pany and  conversation  beguiled  the  tedious  hours,  during  that 
gloomy  season,  when  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  when  suffocating 
heats  oppress  by  day,  and  when,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  nothing  is  heard  but  what  is  frighful  and  terrific :  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackall,  and  the  deep 
howling  of  the  hvaena ;  a  dismal  concert,  interrupted  only  by 
Vol.  III.         *  C 
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such  tremendous  thunder  as  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  but 
by  those  who  have  heard  it. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  waters  of  the  Gambia  were  at 
the  greatest  height,  being  15  feet  above  the  high  water-mark, 
of  the  tide ;  after  which  they  began  to  subside,  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  very  rapidly,  sometimes  sinking  more  than  a 
fi)ot  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  By  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, the  river  had  sunk,  to  its  former  level,  and  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed  as  usual.  When  the  river  had  subsided,  and  the 
atmosphere  grew  dry,  Mr.  Park  began  speedily  to  recover  from 
his  indisposition,  and  arranged  affairs  for  his  departure.  Dr. 
Laidley  was  at  this  time  employed  in  a  trading  voyage  to  Jon- 
kakonda.  Mr.  Park  dispatched  a  letter  to  him,  soliciting  him 
to  procure  the  protection  of  the  first  cqffle  (caravan)  that  might 
leave  Gambia  for  the  interior  country;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  purchase  him  a  horse  and  two  asses.  Soon  after, 
the  doctor  returned  to  Pisania,  informing  him,  when  the  dry 
season  commenced  a  caravan  would  certainly  depart,  but  could 
not  say  at  what  time.  Mr.  Park  resolved  to  wait,  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  journey  with  safety.  This  resolution 
being  formed,  he  took  leave  of  his  hospitable  friend,  and 
prepared  for  his  journey  to  Pisania. 

The  natives  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gambia, 
though  distributed  into  many  distinct  governments,  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes.  The  Feloops,  the  Jaloffs,  the 
Foulahs,  and  the  Mandingoes.  Among  all  these  nations,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  consi- 
derable progress ;  but  the  body  of  the  people  still  maintain 
the  blind,  but  inoffensive,  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  and 
are  still  stiled,  by  the  Mahometans,  caffres  or  infidels. 

The  Feloops  are  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  are  supposed 
never  to  forgive  an  injury:  they  are  even  said  to  transmit  their 
quarrels  as  deadly  feuds  to  their  posterity;  so  that  a  son  views 
it  as  incumbent  upon  him  to  revenge  his  deceased  father"'s 
wrongs.  If  a  man  loses  his  life  in  one  of  those  quarrels,  which 
continually  happen  at  t'^oir  feasts,  his  son  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure his  father's  sand&iS,  which  he  wears  once  a  year,  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  father''s  death,  until  a  fit  opportunity  occurs 
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©f  revenging  iiis  fate,  by  sacrificing  the  object  of  his  resent- 
ment. This  fierce  and  cruel  temper  is,  notwithstanding, 
counterbalanced  by  many  good  qualities.  They  possess  grati- 
tude and  affection  to  their  benefactors,  and  are  singular  in  their 
fidelity  in  every  trust  committed  to  them. 

The  Jaloffs  are  an  active,  powerful,  and  warlike  people; 
inheriting  great  part  of  the  tract  which  lies  between  the  river 
Senegal  and  the  Mandingo  states  on  the  Ganibia :  yet  they 
differ  from  the  Mandingoes,  not  only  in  language,  but  likewise 
in  complexion  and  features.  The  noses  of  the  Jaloffs  are  not 
so  much  depressed,  nor  the  lips  so  protuberant  as  among  the 
generality  of  Africans;  and,  although  their  skin  is  of  the 
deepest  black,  they  are  considered  by  the  white  traders  as  the 
handsomest  negroes  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  They  are 
divided  into  several  independent  states  or  kingdoms,  which 
are  frequently  at  war,  either  with  their  neighbours  or  with 
each  other.  In  their  manners,  superstitions,  and  form  of 
government,  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Mandingoes, 
but  excel  them  in  their  manufactures.  Their  language  is 
copious  and  significant.  The  Foulahs  (such  of  them  as  reside 
near  the  Gambia),  are  chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with 
soft  silky  hair,  and  pleasing  features.  They  are  much  attached 
to  a  pastoral  life,  and  have  introduced  themselves  into  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  windward  coast  as  herdsmen  and  husbandmen, 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  for  the  lands 
which  they  hold.  The  Mandingoes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  most  of  the  districts  of  the  interior  bf  Africa. 
Their  language  is  universally  understood,  and  very  generally 
spoken.  They  are  called  Mandingoes,  having  originally  emi- 
grated from  the  interior  state  of  Manding ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  present  constitution  of  their  parent  country,  which  is  re- 
publican, the  government  in  all  the  Mandingo  states,  near  the 
Gambia,  is  monarchical. 

The  Mandingoes  are  of  a  mild,  sociable,  and  obliging  dis- 
position. The  men  are  commonly  above  the  middle  size,  well 
shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour ;  the 
women  are  good-natured,  sprightly,  and  agreeable.  The  dress 
of  both  sexes  is  comprised  of  cotton  cloth  of  their  own  manu- 
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factiirc :  that  of  the  men  is  a  loose  frock,  not  unlike  a  surplice^ 
with  (iraweru  which  reach  down  half  the  legs ;  they  wear  san- 
dals on  their  feet,  and  white  cotton  caps  on  their  heads.  The 
women's  dress  consists  oi'  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each  of  which  is 
about  six  feet  long  and  three  broad ;  one  of  these  they  wrap 
round  the  waist,  which,  hanging  down  to  the  ancles,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  petticoat ;  the  other  is  thrown  negligently 
over  the  bosom  and  shoulders.  The  head  dress  of  the  African 
women  is  diversiHed  in  different  countries. 

In  the  construction  of  their  dwelling-houses,  the  Mandin- 
goes  also  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  the  African  nations 
on  this  part  of  the  continent;  contenting  themselves  with  small 
and  incommodious  hovels.  A  circular  mud  wall,  about  four 
feet  high,  above  which  is  placed  a  conical  roof,  composed  of 
the  bamboo  cane,  and  thatched  with  grass,  forms  alike  the 
palace  of  the  king  and  the  hovel  of  the  slave.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  equally  simple:  a  hurdle  of  canes  placed  upon 
upright  stakes,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  ujMn  which 
is  spread  a  mat  or  bullock's  hide,  constitutes  their  bed ;  a 
water-jar,  some  earthen  pots  for  dressing  food,  a  few  wooden 
bowls  and  calabashes,  with  one  or  two  low  stools,  compose  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  The  Africans  practise  polygamy,  and 
to  prevent  matrimonial  disputes,  each  of  the  ladies  is  accom- 
modated with  a  hut  to  herself;  and  all  the  huts  belonging  to 
the  same  family  are  surrounded  with  a  fence,  constructed  of 
bamboo  canes,  split  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  wicker  work. 
The  whole  inclosurc  is  called  a  surk ;  a  number  of  these  in- 
closures,  with  passages  between  them,  form  what  is  called  a 
town ;  but  the  huts  are  generally  placed  without  regularity, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  owner ;  the  only  rule  attended 
to,  is  placing  the  door  towards  the  south-west,  in  order  to 
admit  the  sea-breeze.  The  Mandingo  master  cannot  deprive 
his  slave  of  life,  nor  sell  him  to  a  stranger,  without  first  calling 
a  palaver  on  his  conduct,  or  bringing  hira  to  a  public  trial. 
Captives  taken  in  war,  and  those  condemned  to  slavery  for 
crimes  or  insolvency,  have  no  security  whatever,  but  may  be 
treated  and  disposed  of  in  all  respects  as  the  owner  thinks 
proper.    It  sometimes  hapj)ens,  when  no  ships  are  on  the  coast, 
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that  a  humane  and  considerate  master  incorporates  hii  pur« 
chased  slaves  among  his  servants,  and  their  ofl'spring  becomes 
entitled  to  all  the  privilogos  of  nuturc. 

On  the  river  Gambia,  iron,  from  its  great  utility,  is  oonsi. 
dered  the  Uiudium  of  exchange.  For  instance,  20  leaves  of 
tobacco  were  considered  as  a  l)ar  of  tobacco,  and  a  gallon  of 
spirits  as  a  bar  of  rum ;  a  bar  of  one  commodity  being  reckon- 
ed  equal  in  value  to  a  bar  of  another  commodity  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  current  value  of  a  single  bar  of  any  kind,  is  fixed  by 
tlie  whites  at  two  shillings  sterling. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1795,  Mr.  Tark  left  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Dr.  Laid  ley,  and  set  of  for  Pisania,  attended  by  a 
negro  servant,  named  Johnson,  who  s{>oke  l)oth  the  English 
and  Mandiugo  tongue,  and  a  negro  boy  of  Dr.  Laidley's, 
named  Demba,  a  sprightly  youth,  who,  beside  tlie  Mandingo, 
was  accjuainted  with  the  SerawooUi  nation.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  horse,  and  two  asses  for  his  interpreter  and  servant ; 
his  baggage  was  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions  for  two 
days,  a  small  assortment  of  beads,  amber,  and  tobacco ;  a  few 
changes  of  linen,  an  umbrella,  j)ocket  sextant,  magnetic  com- 
pass, thermometer,  two  fowling-pieces,  two  pair  of  pistols, 
and  otlier  small  articles.  A  free  native,  named  Madibou,  who 
was  travelling  to  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  and  two  slatecs^ 
w  slave-merchants,  of  the  SerawooUi  nation,  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  their  journey  extended,  as  did  likewise  a  negro  named 
Tami,  a  native  of  Kasson,  who  had  been  blacksmith  to  Dr. 
Laidley.  All  these  men  travelled  on  foot,  driving  their  asses 
before  them.  Dr.  Laidley  himself,  and  Messrs.  Ainsleys, 
with  a  number  of  tlieir  domestics,  determined  to  accompany 
him  the  two  first  days.  They  reached  Jindey  the  same  day, 
and  rested  at  the  house  of  a  black  woman,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  chere  amk  of  a  white  trader,  named  He  wet,  and  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  seniara.  Mr.  Park  visited  an 
adjoining  village  belonging  to  a  slatee,  named  Jemaftbo  Ma- 
madoo,  the  richest  of  all  the  Gambia  traders ;  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  visit,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  fine  bul- 
lock, which  was  immediately  killed,  and  part  of  it  dressed  the 
same  evening.     The  negroes  do  not  sit  down  to  supper  until 
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late;  and  while  the  evening  ivpast  was  preparing,  a  Mandingo 
amused  Mr.  Park  and  his  company,  by  relating  the  ibllowing 
history : — 

*  The  inhabitants  of  DocmuiHansa  were  much  annoved  bv  a 
lion,  that  came  every  night,  and  made  considerable  depreda- 
tions among  the  cattle.  To  j)ut  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  this 
fierce  animal,  a  party  resolved  to  go  and  hunt  the  lion ;  they 
proceeded  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  and,  firing  upon  him,  they  levelled  him  with  the 
ground,  after  springing  from  his  place  of  concealment.  The 
animal,  notwithstanding,  appeared  so  ferocious,  that  no  one 
dared  to  attack  him  singly,  and  a  conference  >vas  held  on  the 
means  of  securing  him  alive.  An  old  man  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing expedient :  To  take  the  thatch  from  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  to  carry  the  bamboo  frame  (the  pieces  of  which 
,nre  well  secured  together  by  thongs),  and  throw  it  over  the 
lion.  If,  in  approaching  him,  he  should  attempt  to  spring 
upon  them,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  down  the  roof 
ujx)n  themselves,  and  fire  at  the  lion  through  the  rafters. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  the  thatch  was  taken  from  the 
roof  of  a  hut,  and  the  lion-hunters,  suj>porting  the  fabric, 
marched  courageously  to  meet  the  animal ;  but  the  lion  was 
so  formidable  in  his  appearance,  tl>at,  they  provided  for  their 
own  safety  by  covering  thcmselvcci  with  the  ,roof.  Unfortu- 
nately the  lion  was  too  nimble  for  them ;  for  while  the  roof 
was  setting  down,  both  the  beast  and  his  pursuers  were  secured 
in  the  same  cage,  and  the  lion  devoured  them  at  his  leisure, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  mortification  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Doomasansa;  hence  nothing  can  enrage  an  inhabitant  of 
that  town  so  much  as  desiring  him  to  catch  a  lion  alive.' 

On  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  Park  took  leave  of  Dr  Laid- 
ley  and  Messrs.  Ainsleys,  and  rode  slowly  into  the  wooii&  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  forest,  while  reflecting  on  the  -brjjw-r 
of  his  situation,  he  was  stopped  by  a  body  of  people,  who  told 
him  he  must  go  with  them  to  Peckaba,  to  the  king  of  Walli, 
or  pay  customs  to  them.  Mr.  Park  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply :  aiu*  t^»  esenting  them  with  four  bars  of  tobacco  for 
the  king's  I'cc.     e  concinued  until  he  arrived  at  a  village  near 
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Kootacnnda.  Deccndnir  4,  he  passed  Kootacunda,  the  last 
lown  of  VVttlli,  and  stopped  to  pay  lU^  aeciistoinetl  duties; 
and,  on  December  5,  reached  Medina,  i  he  capital  of  the  king 
of  W(X)lli's  dominions.  The  kingdom  t"  Woolh  ih  Umnded 
by  that  of  Walli  on  the  west,  by  tin-  Ciambia  on  the  north, 
by  Bondou  on  the  north-east,  and  on  tl  east  by  iiu-  Siml>ani 
wilderness.  'I'he  country  is  every  where  covered  with  extreme 
woods,  ond  the  towns  are  situated  in  the  intern icdiate  valiies. 
Each  town  is  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  cultivated  land,  the 
produce  of  which  is  found  sufHcicnt  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitant T  tiie  chief  productions  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
csculciu  .t^^et.  !ii-d.  The  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes,  and 
anu  ar'  divi  led  into  two  sects,  the  Mahometans,  who  arc  called 
ih' ■hrceiLSf  and  the  pagans,  who  are  called  cafl'res.  The  pagan 
II  ;uves  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the  government  of 
the  couittiy  is  in  their  hands. 

Travellers,  on  going  from  the  Gambia  to  the  interior,  pay 
customs  in  European  merchandize;  on  returning,  they  pay 
in  iron ;  these  taxes  are  paid  in  every  town.  Medina,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and 
may  contain  from  800  to  1,000  houses.  It  is  fortified  in  the 
African  manner,  by  a  surrounding  high  wall,  built  of  clay,  and 
an  outward  fence  of  pointed  stakes  and  prickly  bushes ;  but 
the  walls  are  neglected,  and  the  fences  have  essentially  suffer- 
ed, from  the  active  hands  of  busy  housewives,  who  pluck  up 
the 'stakes  for  firewood.  Mr.  Park  obtained  a  lodging  at  one 
of  the  king's  relations,  who  apprised  him  of  an  introduction  to 
his  maiesty,  but  warned  him  not  to  presume  to  sJiakc  liandit 
With  .am.  It  was  not  usual  to  allow  this  liberty  to  strangers. 
Thus  (nstructed,  he  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  his  respects 
,<)  the  sovereign,  and  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  terri- 
t««Hes  to  London.  The  king's  name  was  Jatta.  He  was  the 
same  venerable  old  man  of  whom  so  favourable  an  account  was 
transmitted  by  major  Houghton.  He  was  seated  upon  a  mat 
before  the  door  of  his  hut;  a  number  of  men  and  women  were 
arranged  on  each  side,  Avho  were  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands.  Mr.  Park  saluti'd  him  respectfully,  and  informed  him 
oi'  the  purport  of  h  «  visit ;  the  king  graciously  replied,  that 
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he  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  but 
would  offer  up  his  prayers  for  his  safety.  On  this,  one  of  his 
attendants  began  to  sing  an  Arabic  song,  at  every  pause  of  which 
the  king  himself,  and  all  the  people  present,  struck  their  hands 
against  their  foreheads,  and  exclaiming  with  devout  and  affect- 
ing solemnity,  '  Amen,  amen."'  The  king  told  Mr.  Park  he 
should  have  a  guide  the  day  following,  who  would  conduct 
him  out  of  the  kingdom. 

December  6,  Mr.  Park  went  to  the  king,  to  learn  if  the 
guide  was  ready,  and  found  his  majesty  sitting  upon  a  bul- 
lock's hide,  warming  himself  before  a  large  fire ;  his  majesty 
entreated  him  to  desist  from  continuing  his  expedition,  telling 
him  that  major  Houghton  had  been  killed  in  his  route,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Park  followed  in  his  footsteps,  he  probably  would 
meet  with  iiis  fate.  Mr.  Park  thanked  the  king  for  his  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  but  told  him  he  was  resolved  to  proceed 
through  all  dangers ;  the  king  shook  his  head,  but  desisted 
from  further  persuasions. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  guide  appeared.  Mr.  Park  then 
took  leave  of  the  good  old  monarch,  and  in  three  hours  arrived 
at  Konjour,  a  small  village,  where  he  remained  the  night. 
Here  he  purchased  a  fine  sheep  for  a  few  beads,  and  his  at- 
tendants killed  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their 
religion ;  part  of  it  was  dressed  for  supper ;  after  which  a 
dispute  arose  between  one  of  the  Serawoolli  negroes  and  John- 
son the  interpreter,  about  the  sheep's  horns.  The  former 
claiming  the  horns  as  his  perquisite,  for  having  acted  the  part 
of  the  butcher,  and  Johnson  opposed  this  claim.  Mr.  Park 
settled  the  dispute  by  giving  a  horn  to  each  of  them.  It  ap- 
peared on  enquiry  that  these  horns  were  highly  valued,  as 
being  easily  converted  into  portable  sheaths,  or  cases,  for  con- 
taining certain  charms  or  amulets,  called  saphies,  which  the 
negroes  constantly  wear  about  them.  These  saphies  are  pray- 
ers or  sentences  from  the  koran,  which  the  Maliometan  priests 
write  on  scraps  of  paper  and  sell  to  the  natives,  who  suppose 
them  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues.  Some  wear  them  to 
guard  against  the  attack  of  snakes  and  alligators :  on  such  an 
occasion  the  sapliie  is  inclosed  in  a  snake's  ex  alligator's  skin, 
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and  tied  round  the  ancle ;  others  hav6  recjoursc:  to  thrafei  in 
tine  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  from  hostile  attacks;  biit 
the  general  use  of  these  amulets  is,  to  prevent  or  cure  bodily 
diseases,  to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  superior  powers.  The  natives  of  this  part  of 
Africa  consider  the  art  of  writing  as  bordering  on  magic ;  and 
it  is  nftt  in  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  but  in  the  arts  of 
magic,  their  confidence  is  placed.  On  the  7th,  Mr.  Park  left 
Konjour,  and  slept  at  a  village  called  Malla;  and  on  the  8th 
arrived  at  Kolor,  a  considerable  town,  near  the  entrance  to 
which  was  a  sort  of  masquerade-habit,  hanging  upon  a  tree, 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  he  was  told  belonged  to 
Mr'MBO  Jumbo. 

This  is  a  strange  bugbear,  common  in  all  the  Mandingo 
towns,  and  employed  by  the  pagan  natives  in  keeping  the 
women  in  subjection;  for,  as  they  are  not  restricted  in  the 
number  of  their  wives,  every  one  marries  as  many  as  he  can 
conveniently  maintain ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ladies 
disagree  among  themselves :  family  quarrels  sometimes  rise  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  voice  of  the  husband  is  disiegarded  in 
the  tumult.     Then  the  interposition  of  Mumbo  JuMBa  is  in- 
voked, and  is  always  decisive.     This  strange  minister  of  jus- 
tice, this  sovereign  arbiter  of  domestic  strife,  disguised  in  his 
masquerade  attire,  and  armed  with  the  rod  of  public  authori- 
ty, announces  his  coming  by  loud  and  dismal  screams  in  the 
adjacent  woods.     He  begins,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  to  enter  the 
town,  and  proceeds  to  a  place  where  all  the  inhabitants  are 
assembled  to  meet  him.     The  appearance  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
it  may  be  supposed,  is  unpleasing  to  African  ladies,  but  they 
dare  not  refuse  to  appear  when  summoned ;  and  the  ceremony 
commences  with  dancing  and  singing,    which  continues  till 
midnight,  when  Mumbo  siezes  on  the  offender.     The  unfor- 
tunate victim,    being  stripped  naked,  is  tied  to  a  post  and 
severely  scourged  with  Mumbo's  rod,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
derision  of  the  whole  assembly  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
rest  of  the  women  are  very  clamorous  and  outrageous  in  their 
abuse  of  their  unfortunate  sister,  until  day-light  puts  an  end 
to  this  disgusting  revelry. 

Vol.  III.— (42)  D 
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.  "J>ccfeinber  9,  Mr.  Vmk  reached  Tambacunda,  and,  on  ihv. 
ilOtli,  Kooniakary,;  on  the  11th,  lie  arrived  at  Koojar,  tjie 
ftpntier  town  oi' Woolli.  His  guide,  being  obliged  to  return, 
TBOeived  some  amber  for  his  trouble;  and,  liaving  been  in- 
foiweil  thpre  was  wme  difficulty  in  procuring  water  in  tlie 
nvilderness,  Mr.  Park  made  enquiry  for  mep  to  serve  both  fls 
giuidts  and  water-carriers.  Three  negroes,  elGpha»t-hunters, 
0ti!ered  their  services  ihr  that  purpose,  and  were  accepted,  each 
.feeing  paid  three  days  in  advance.  The  inliabitants  of  Koq]ar 
.beheld  Mr.  Park  with  great  surprize,  and  in  the  evening  in- 
vited him  to  a  wresthng  ii  atch  at  the  hentimg\  or  town-hall. 
This  16  an  amusement  common  in  all  tlie  Mandingo  amntries. 
The  spectators  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  the 
intermediate  space  fw  the  wrestlers,  who  wei-e  stw)ng  and  ac- 
tive young  men.  Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except  a 
short  pair  of  drawers,  and  having  their  skins  anointed  with 
chI,  or  shea  butter,  the  combatants  approached  each  other  on 
all  fours,  parrying  with,  and  occavsionaily  extending  a  hand 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  «ne  of  them  sprang  forward  and 
caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great  dexterity  and  judgment 
were  now  disj>layed ;  but  the  contest  was  decidetl  by  superior 
strength ;  and  few  Europeans  would  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  conqueror. 

During  the  wrestling,  the  combatants  were  animated  by  the 
music  of  a  drum,  by  which,  in  some  measure,  their  actions 
were  regulated.  The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance,  in 
which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided 
with  little  bells,  which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms. 
The  drum  also  regulated  the  dancing ;  it  was  beaten  with  a 
crooked  stick  which  the  drummer  held  in  liis  right  hand,  ocv 
CHslonally  using  the  left  to  deaden  the  sound,  and  thus  vary 
the  nuisic.  The  drum  is  iilso  applied  on  these  occasions  for 
the  preservation  of  order  among  the  spectators,  by  imitating 
the  sound  of  certain  Mandingo  sentences.  For  example,  when 
the  wrestling  match  is  about  to  begin,  the  drummer  strikes 
what  is  understood  to  signify,  Sit  nil  dozen ;  upon  which  the 
spectators  immediately  seat  themselves,  and  when  the  combat- 
ants are  to  begin,  he  strikes,   Take  Iwld!  take  holdt  % 
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In  the  conrse  of  the  evening,  Mquor  was  presented  by  M^ay 
ot'  refreshment,  which  tasted  so  much  like  English  beer  a»  to 
induce  Mr.  Park  to  enquire  into  its  composition.  It  is  acfu- * 
ally  made  from  corn  which  had  been  malted,  nmch  in  the  same 
manner  as  barley  is  malted  in  Great  Britain ;  a  root,  yielding 
a  grateful  bitter,  was  used  in  lieu  of  hops ;  the  corn  which 
yields  the  wort,  is  the  holcus  spicatiis  of  botanists. 
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On  the  12th,  one  of  the  elcphant-huntei's  absconded  with ' 
the  money  he  had  received ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  otfch^s 
from  following  his  example,  Mr.  Park  made  them  instantly 
fill  their  calabashes,  or  gourds,  with  water.  T^hey  bad  not 
travelled  far,  before  the  attendants  insisted  upon  stopping,  to 
prepare  a  saphie  or  charm,  to  ensure  a  good  journey:  this  was 
done  by  muttering  a  few  sentences  and  spitting  upon  a  stone 
which  was  laid  upon  the  groimd.  The  same  ceremony  was 
repeated  three  times,  after  wliich  the  negroes  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  At  8  o''clock  at  night,  they  arrived 
at  a  watering  place,  where  a  fire  was  kindled  and  the  compa- 
ny, surrounded  by  their  cattle,  lay  down  on  the  bare  ground, 
more  than  a  gun-shot  from  any  bush ;  tlie  negroes  agreeing 
to  keep  watch  by  turns,  to  prevent  surprize.  As  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,  they  filletl  their  skins  and  calabashes  at  the 
pool,  and  set  out  for  Tallika,  the  first  town  in  Bondou  ;  where 
Mr.  Park  reached  on  the  13th  of  December. 

December  14,  he  left  Tallika,  and  re-^ited  the  same  night  at 
a  place  called  Ganado.  The  night  was  far  advanced  before 
any  of  the  company  thought  of  retiring  to  sleep,  being  amused 
by  an  itinerant  singing-man,  who  told  a  number  of  diverting 
stories,  and  played  some  sweet  airs  by  blowing  bis  breath  upon 
a  lx>w-string,  and  striking  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  stick. 
Next  day,  about  a  mile  from  Ganado,  they  crossed  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  the  Gambia,  called  Neriko.  The  banks 
were  steep,  and  covered  with  mmosus ;  and  in  the  mud  were 
a  number  of  large  muscles,  but  the  natives  do  not  eat  them. 

They  continued  their  journey  till  the  19th,  when,  having 
arrived  at  a  large  village,  they  proposed  to  lodge  there ;  they 
found  many  of  the  natives  dressed  in  a  thin  French  gauze, 
which  they  call  hyquli  well  calculated  to  display  the  shape  of 
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the  females.  The  manners  of  these  ladies  did  not,  however, 
correspond  with  their  dress ;  they  were  rude  and  troublesome 
in  the  highest  degree,  surrounding  Mr.  Park  in  numbers, 
begging  for  amber,  beads,  &c.  and  were  so  vehement  in  their 
requests  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  them ;  they  tore  his 
cloak,  and  were  proceeding  to  other  outrages,  when  Mr.  Park, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off,  followed,  for  half  a  mile,  by  a 
body  of  these  harpies. 

On  the  21st,  he  passed  the  river  Faleme,  and  at  noon  he 
arrived  at  Fatteeonda,  the  capital  of  Bondou,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  slatee.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  soon  after  a  messenger  li-om  the  king  arrived, 
who  desired  his  immediate  attendance  on  his  majesty.  Mr. 
Park  took  his  interpreter,  and  followed  the  messenger  until  he 
saw  a  man  sitting  under  a  tree.  Tliis  he  was -informed  was 
the  king,  who  desired  him  to  come  and  sit  down  by  him  on 
the  mat,  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  asked  him  if  he 
wished  to  purchase  any  slaves  or  gold  ?  Being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  seemed  surprized,  but  desired  Mr.  Park  to 
come  in  the  evening,  when  he  would  give  him  some  provisions. 
This  monarch  was  called  Almami,  a  Moorish  name,  though 
he  was  not  a  Mahometan,  but  a  pagan.  In  the  evening,  Mr. 
Park  waited  upon  the  king,  and  took  with  him  one  cannister 
of  gunpowder,  some  amber,  tobacco,  and  an  umbrella. 

All  the  houses  belonging  to  the  king  and  his  family  are 
surrounded  by' a  lofty  mud  wall,  which  converted  the  whole 
into  a  kind  of  citadel.  The  interior  is  divided  into  different 
courts.  At  the  first  place  of  entrance,  Mr.  Park  observed  a 
man  standing  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  found  the 
way  to  the  presence  very  intricate.  His  majesty  was  sitting 
upon  a"  mat,  and  two  attendants  with  him.  Mr.  Park  again 
stated  the  objects  of  his  journey ;  the  king  thought  it  impossi- 
ble that  a  man  in  his  senses  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a 
journey  merely  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  he  thought  every 
white  man  must  of  necessity  be  a  trader.  The  presents  were 
highly  acceptable,  particularly  the  umbrella,  which  he  re- 
peatedly furled  and  unfurled,  to  the  great  admiration  of  him- 
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self  and  attendants,  who  could  not  at  first  comprehend  the 
use  of  this  wonderful  machine.  IJeing  al>out  to  take  his  leave, 
the  king  desired  him  to  stop  while  he  began  a  long  preamble' 
in  favour  of  the  wiiites ;  he  next  proceedctl  to  an  eulogiura  on 
his  blue  coat,  of  which  the  yellow  buttons  seemed  especially  to 
strike  his  fancy,  and  concluded  by  entreating  Mr.  Park  to 
present  it  to  him.  The  request  of  an  African  prince,  in  his 
own  dominions,  comes  little  short  of  a  command  :  he  therefore 
immediately  complied  with  the  monarches  request,  took  off  his 
coat,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet.  In  return  for  this  compliance  the 
king  presented  him  with  great  plenty  of  provisions,  and  de- 
sired to  see  him  agaiu  in  the  morning. 

He  accordingly  attended,  and  found  the  king  sick  in  bed, 
who  desired  Mr.  Park  to  bleed  him,  but,  when  his  arm  was 
tied  up  and  the  lancet  prepared,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
begged  the  operation  might  be  postponed  till  the  afternoon. 
He  then  observed  that  his  women  were  very  desirous  to  see 
the  stranger;  and  an  attendant  was  immediately  ordered  to 
conduct  our  traveller  to  the  court  appropriated  to  the  ladies. 
The  whole  seraglio  surrounded  Mr.  Park,  some  begging  for 
physic,  some  for  amber ;  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  trying 
that  great  African  specific  blood-letting:     They  were  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  most  of  them  young  and  handsome,  wear- 
ing on  their  heads  ornaments  of  gold  and  bunches  of  amber. 
They  rallied  him,  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety,  on  different 
subjects,  particularly  upon  the  whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the 
prominence  of  his  nose.     They  insisted  that  both  were  artiii- 
cial.     The  first,  they  said,  was  produced  when  an  infant,  by 
being  dipped  in  milk,  the  latter  by  having  his  nose  pincJied 
every  day,  until  it  had  acquired  its  present  unsightly  confor- 
mation.    Mr.  Park,  in  return,  gallantly  complimented  these 
African  ladies  on  the  glossy  jet  ^of  their  skins,  and  the  lovely 
depression  of  their  noses ;  but  they  said  that  flattery  (or,  as 
they  emphatically  called  it,  Jioney  mouth)  was  not  esteemed  in 
Uondou,     In  return  for  his  compliments  they  presented  him 
with  a  jar  of  honey  and  some  fish,  which  they  sent  to  his  lodg- 
ings ;  and  he  was  ordered  again  to  wait  upon  the  kins;  before 
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Mr.  Park  cai'ried  with  him  some  heads  and  writing  paper, 
it  being  usual  to  present  some  small  present  on  taking  leave  of 
the  king ;  he  received  in  return  five  drachms  of  gold,  the 
monarch  observing,  '  That  it  was  but  a  trifle,  and  given  out 
of  pure  friendship ;  but  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  tra- 
velling, for  the  purchase  of  provisicms.'  He  seconded  this  act 
of  kindness  by  one  still   greater;    by  politely  telHng  him, 

*  That  though  it  was  customary  to  examine  the  baggage  of 
every  traveller  passing  through  his  country,  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  would  disj)ense  with  that  ceremony;'  adding, 

*  that  Mr.  Park  was  at  liberty  to  depart  when  he  pleased.' 

On  the  23d  our  traveller  left  Fatteconda,  and  about  rleven 
o'clock  came  to  a  small  village,  where  he  determined  to  stop 
the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  informed  that, 
as  he  was  at  the  boundary  between  Bondou  and  Kajuagu,  a 
place  dangerous  for  travellers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue 
his  journey  by  night,  until  he  should  reach  a  more  hospitable 
part  of  the  country.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  two 
people  were  hired  for  guides  through  the  woods.  The  still- 
ness of  the  air,  the  bright  shining  of  the  moon,  the  howling 
of  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  deep  solitude  ol'  the  forest,  made 
the  scene  solemn  and  pensive.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  ImU 
in  a  whisper;  all  were  attentive,  and  every  one  anxious  to  sliew 
his  sagacity,  by  jDointiiig  out  the  wolves  and  hyaenas  as  they 
glided,  like  shadows,  from  one  thicket  to  another.  Towards 
morning  they  arrived  at  a  village  called  Kimmoo,  where  they 
stopped  to  give  the  asses  corU).  and  roast  a  few  ground-nuts 
for  themselves ;  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Joag,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kajaaga. 

The  air  and  climate  of  this  kingdom  are  more  salubrious 
than  at  any  of  the  settlements  on  the  coaet :  the  face  of  the 
country  is  every  where  interspersed  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
hills  and  vallies,  and  the  windings  of  the  Senegal  river,  which 
descends  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior,  make  the  scenery 
on  its  banks  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  inhabitants 
are  culled  Sera  woollies :  their  complexion  is  a  jet  black :  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  Jaloffs. 
The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  regal  authority  for- 
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midable.  The  Scrawoollics  are  a  trading  people;  they  for- 
merly carrietl  on  a  great  eoninierce  with  the  French  in  gold 
and  slaves,  and  still  maintain  some  traffic  in  slaves  with  the 
British  factories  on  the  Ganilna. 

Deceuiber  24<,  Mr.  Park  arrivtul  al  Joag,  tlie  frontier  town 
of  the  kingdom,  and  t(X)k  up  his  lesidrnce  at  the  house  of  the 
-diief  nmn,  who  is  called  Dooty,  He  was  a  rigid  Mahometan, 
but  distinguished  for  his  hospitality.  This  town  contains 
about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall^  in 
which  are  a  number  of  portholes  for  musketry  to  fire  through, 
'u\  case  oi'  an  attack.  Every  man's  possession  is  also  surround- 
ed by  a  wall ;  the  whole  forming  so  many  distinct  citadels,  and 
answering  the  purposes  oi'  strong  i'ortifications.  To  the  west- 
ward of  the  town  is  a  small  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
i)ati\es  raise  great  plenty  of  tobacco  and  onions. 

Mr.  Park  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  see  tlie  sports  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  dancing,  by  the  light  of  some  large 
fires,  to  the  music  of  four  drums,  which  were  beat  with  great 
exaclircss  and  uniformity.  The  dances  consisted  more  in  wan- 
ton gestures  than  in  muscular  exertion  or  graceful  attitudes. 
The  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  displaying  the  most  volup- 
tuous movements  imaginable. 

A  number  of  horsemen  came  into  the  town  next  morning, 
and  having  awakened  the  person  at  whose  house  Mr.  Park 
was,  dismounted  and  came  to  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  One 
of  them  thinking  he  was  asleep,  attempted  to  steal  a  musket 
that  lay  on  the  mat ;  but  finding  he  could  not  efi^ect  his  pur- 
pose undiscovered,  he  dcMsted.  Ten  other  horsemen  soon 
after  ai'rived,  dismounted,  and  seated  themselves  with  those 
who  had  come  before,  forming  a  circle  round  the  astonished 
European,  each  man  holding  his  musket  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Park  observed  to  his  landlord  that  he  hoped  they  would  speak 
to  him  in  Mandingo.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  a  short  man, 
loaded  with  a  number  of  saphies,  opened  the  business  in  a 
very  bng  harangue,  telling  him  that '  he  had  entered  the  town 
without  having  first  paid  the  duties,  or  given  any  account  to 
the  king,  and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  his 
people,  baggage,  and  cattle,  were  forfeited.'    He  added  that 
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*  they  hnd  received  orders  from  the  king  to  conduct  him  to 
Maana,  the  place  of  his  residence;  and,  if  he  refused  to  go 
with  them,  they  were  ordered  to  hring  liim  by  force ;'  upon 
wl^ich  all  of  iheni  rose  up  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  ready. 
Mr.  Park  requested  them  to  stop  a  short  time,  while  he  set- 
tled with  his  landlord,  and  his  hoise  had  a  feed  of  corn.  The 
poor  blacksmith  supposed  Mr.  Park  was  in  earnest,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  of  him  not  to  go  to  Maana,  as  a  war  was  likely 
to  break  out  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga ;  and  he  should  not 
only  lose  his  property  but  be  sold  for  a  slave.  Madiboo,  the 
king's  son,  being  one  of  the  party  sent  to  apprehend  Mr. 
Park,  of  him  it  was  requested  that  the  blacksmith  should 
remain  at  Joag,  while  he  accompanied  him  to  the  king.  This 
was  objected  to;  it  being  said,  that  as  all  had  acted  contrary 
to  the  laws,  all  were  equally  answerable  for  their  conduct. 
Mr.  Park  now  took  his  landlord  aside,  and  presenting  him 
with  some  gunpowder,  asked  his  advice  on  the  business :  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  the  king; 
but  was  fully  convinced,  that  if  any  thing  valuable  was  found 
in  his  possession,  the  king  would  not  be  over  scrup\dous  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Mr.  Park  now  resolved  to  conciliate 
matters,  and  make  friends  with  them  if  possible.  After  apo- 
logizing, he  tendered  them,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  the  five 
drachms  of  gold  which  the  king  of  Bondou  had  given  him ; 
this  they  accepted,  but  insisted  on  examining  his  baggage. 
The  bundles  were  opened,  but  the  men  were  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  in  them  so  much  gold  and  amber  as 
they  expected ;  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by  taking  what- 
ever they  fancied,  and,  after  wrangling  and  debating  till  sun- 
set, they  departed,  having  robbed  him  of  half  his  goods. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Park  and  his  company  was  very  dis- 
tressing, as  it  was  impossible  to  procure  provisions  without 
money.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day,  as  he  was 
sitting  chewing  straws,  an  old  female  slave  passing  by,  with 
her  basket  upon  her  head,  asked  him,  '  if  he  had  got  his  din- 
ner?' Mr.  Park  gave  her  no  answer;  but  his  boy,  who  was 
sitting  by,  told  her  the  king's  people  had  robbed  him,  and  he 
had  no  money ;  on  hearing  this,  the  good  old  woman,  with  a 
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look  of  benevolence,  took  the  basket  from  her  head,  and, 
fthcwing  that  it  coutaiiietl  ground  nuts,  asked  whether  he  could 
ml  them;  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  she  presented 
him  with  a  few  handfuls,  and  walked  away  before  Mr.  Turk 
had  time  to  thank  her  for  so  seasonable  a  supply. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  left  him,  when  he  received 
uiforniation  that  a  nephew  of  Demba  Sego  Jalla,  the  Alandin- 
go  king  of  Kasson,  was  coming  to  pay  him  a  visit;  he  soon 
arrived,  and  very  kindly  offered  his  protecti(;n,  saying,  that 
he  would  be  the  guide  to  Kasson  (provided  he  would  set  out 
next  morning),  and  be  answerable  for  his  safety.  This  gra- 
cious offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  African  traveller, 
with  his  attendants,  set  off  on  the  27th  of  December.  This 
prince,  whose  name  was  Dembo  Sego,  had  a  numerous  retinue 
with  him.  The  company  together  consisted  of  30  persons  and 
six  loaded  asses.  While  journeying  on,  Johnson  the  inter- 
preter discovered  a  species  of  tree,  for  which  he  had  made 
frequent  enquiry.  He  tied  a  white  chicken  to  the  tree  by  its 
leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and  then  said  that  the  journey 
would  be  prosperous.  He  said  the  ceremony  was  an  offering 
or  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  who  were  a  powerful 
race  of  beings,  of  a  white  coloiu*,  with  long  flowing  hair. 

December  28,  they  arrived  at  Kayee,  a  large  village,  a  lit- 
tle above  which  is  a  considerable  cataract,  where  the  river 
flows  over  a  ledge  of  whin-stone  rock  with  great  force ;  below 
this  the  river  is  remarkably  black  and  deep,  and  here  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  cattle  swim  over.  After  hallr  jing  and 
firing  some  muskets,  the  people  on  the  Kasson  side  brought 
over  a  canoe  to  carry  the  baggage.  It  appeared  scarcely  jjos- 
sible  to  get  the  cattle  down  the  bank,  which  is  here  more  than 
40  feet  above  the  water ;  but  the  negroes  seized  the  horses, 
and  launched  thenj  one  at  a  time  down  a  sort  of  trench  or  gully 
that  was  almost  perpendicular.  After  the  terrified  cattle  had 
been  plunged  in  this  manner  to  the  waters  edge,  every  man 
got  down  as  well  as  he  could.  The  ferrymen  then  taking  hold 
of  the  most  steady  of  the  horses  by  a  rope,  led  him  into  the 
water,  and  paddled  the  canoe  a  little  from  the  brink ;  upon 
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which  a  general  attack  commenced  upon  the  other  horses,  who, 
fimhng  tliemselves  kicked  and  peUed  on  all  sides,  unanimously 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  followed  their  companion.  A  lew 
boys  swam  in  after  them,  and,  by  laving  water  upon  them 
when  they  attempted  to  return,  urged  them  onwards,  and  in 
about  15  minutes  they  were  all  safe  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  manage  the  asses;  their  na- 
tural stubbornness  of  dispositicm  made  them  endure  a  great 
deal  of  pelting  and  shoving  before  they  would  venture  into 
the  water;  and,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  four  of 
them  turned  back,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  get  them  for- 
wards. Three  hours  were  employed  in  transporting  the  bag- 
gage and  cattle,  and  it  was  near  sun-set  when  Demba  Sego 
and  Mr.  Park  embarked  (m  this  dangerous  passage.  The 
king's  nephew  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  have  a  peep  into 
a  tin  box  of  Mr.  Park's,  that  stood  in  the  fore  nart  of  the 
canoe,  and,  in  stretching  out  his  hand  for  it,  he  unfortunately 
destroyed  the  equilibrium,  and  overset  the  canoe.  It  happily 
was  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  having  reached  land  and  wrung 
the  water  from  their  clothes,  they  took  a  fresh  departure,  and 
had  a  saff  j)assage  to  Kasson. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Park  had  arrived  in  Kasson,  Dcmba  Sego 
told  him  that  he  was  now  in  his  uncle's  dominions,  r.nd  Iioped 
he  would  be  grateful  for  the  services  he  had  rendcied  him ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Park  gave  him  seven  birs  of  aml)er  and  some 
tobacco.  After  a  long  day's  joui-ney,  our  travellers  arrived  at 
Teesee,  and  were  accommodated  in  Demba  Sigo's  hut.  The 
next  morning  he  was  introduced  to  Tigg  ty  Sego,  brother  to 
the  king  of  Kasson,  chief  of  Teesee.  This  old  man  received 
Mr.  Park  with  great  earnestness;  having  never,  he  said,  be- 
held but  one  white  man  before,  who  by  his  description  appeared 
to  be  major  Houghton.  He  told  him  he  must  go  to  Koonia- 
kary,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  afternoon, 
one  of  the  slaves  to  this  chieftain  eloped ;  a  general  alarm  was 
given ;  every  person  who  had  a  Imrse  rode  into  the  woods  to 
ap])rehend  him,  and  13emba  Sego  borrowed  Mr.  Park's  horse. 
The  slave  was  brought  back,  severely  f^ogged,  and  put  in 
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itoni.  December  31,  Dembo  Sego  agtun  requested  the  horse, 
to  go  to  a  town  in  Gedumah,  promising  to  return  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks.     This  recjuest  was  complied  with. 

Teesec  is  a  large  unwalled  town,  having  no  security  except 
a  sort  of  citadel,  in  which  Tiggity  and  his  family  reside.  The 
inhabitants,  though  possessing  cattle  and  corn  in  abundance, 
are  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  fooil.  They  eat 
rats,  moles,  squirrels,  snakes,  locusts,  &c.  Some  of  Mr. 
Park's  attendants  were  Jeastcd  upon  a  large  ttnake.  A  singu- 
lar custom  prevails  here,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  cat  an 
egg.  This  prohibition  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  uiid  nothing  will 
more  offend  a  woman  of  Tesce  than  to  offer  her  an  vg^r^.  The 
men  eat  eggs  without  any  scruple. 

Tiggity  Sego  held  a  palaver,  which  Mr.  Park  attended, 
and  the  debates  on  both  sides  displayed  much  ingenuity  ;  the 
case  was  this:  a  young  man,  a  Pagan  of  considerable  wealth, 
having  married  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  applied  to  a 
Mussulman  priest  to  procure  him  saphies  for  his  protection 
during  the  a|)proaching  war.  The  priest  consented,  and,  in 
order  to  render  the  saphies  more  efficacious,  enjoined  the 
young  man  to  avoid  any  nuptial  intercourse  with  his  bride  lor 
the  space  of  six  weeks.  Severe  as  the  injunction  was,  the  hus- 
band obeyed,  and  without  telling  his  wife  the  cause,  absented 
himself  from  her  company.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  whisper- 
ed that  the  priest  made  frequent  visits  to  his  bride,  who,  upon 
being  interrogated,  confessed  that  he  had  seduced  her.  The 
husband  immediately  confined  her,  and  called  a  palaver  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  priest.  The  fact  was  proved, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  to  find  tv  o 
slaves  for  his  redemption,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  injured  husband  was  unwilling  to  punish  the 
culprit  too  severely,  and  desire!  Id  have  him  publicly  flogged 
before, Tiggity  Sefjo's  gate.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  sen- 
tence immediately  executed.  The  priest  was  tied  by  the  hands 
to  a  strong  stake,  and,  a  long  black  rod  being  brought  forth, 
the  executioner,  after  flourishing  it  round  his  head  for  some 
time,  applied  it  with  such  force  and  energy  to  his  back,  as  to 
make  him  roar  until  the  woods  resoumled  with  his  screams. 
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The  surrouiuling  inultitudo,  by  their  hootinp  am\  luurrhinp^, 
iiianifL'sted  how  imirh  they  enjoyed  the  piiiiishineiit  of  the  old 
gallant,  nnd  it  mis  iinconmionly  singular  that  tlie  nuniher  of 
stripes  was  precisely  the  same  as  enjoined  l)y  the  law  of  Moses : 
Jhrtyy  save  oric.  As  Teesee  was  liable  to  be  exposed,  during 
the  war,  to  the  excursions  of  the  Moors  of  Gadumah,  Tiggity 
Sego  sent  round  to  the  neighboiiring  villages,  to  Iwg  or  pur- 
chase as  much  provisions  as  would  afford  sustenance  for  the 
inhabitants  for  one  year,  independent  of  the  crop  on  the  ground. 
This  project  was  well  received  by  the  country-people,  and  tliey 
fixed  a  day  on  which  were  to  be  brought  all  the  provisions  they 
could  spare.  January  4,  1790,  Mr.  Park  went  in  the  after- 
noon to  meet  tlu-  escort  with  the  provisions.  It  consisted  of 
about  400  men,  marching  in  good  order,  with  corn  and  ground- 
nuts in  large  calabaslies,  on  their  heads.  These  were  preced- 
ed by  a  strong  guard  of  bow  men,  and  followed  by  eight  single 
men.  As  soon  as  they  approached  the  town,  the  latter  began 
a  song,  every  verse  of  winch  was  answered  by  tlie  company, 
by  a  few  large  strokes  on  their  drums.  In  this  manner  they 
pr(K'eeded  till  they  reached  the  house  of  Tiggity  Sego,  where 
the  loads  were  deposited  ;  and  in  the  I'vening  they  all  assembled 
under  the  Hentang-tree,  and  sj)ent  tlve  night  in  dancing  and 
merriment. 

.laiuiary  5,  an  iMubassy  of  ten  })eoj)le  from  Almanii  Abdul- 
fcader,  king  of  Foota  Torra,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Hondou, 
arrived  at  Teesee,  and  desired  'J'iggity  Sego  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  the  inhabitants,  t(»  whom  they  declared,  "  that  unless 
all  the  people  of  Kasson  woidd  embrace  the  Mahonictan  religion, 
and  evince  their  con\ersion  by  saying  eleven  public  prayer,^, 
the  king,  their  master,  woidd  certainly  join  the  enemies  of  the 
king  of  Kasson."  After  a  long  consultation,  the  inhabitants 
agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  publicly  offered  up  eleven 
prayers,  which  were  considered  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their 
luiving  renounced  Paganism,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet. 

Mr.  Park  proposing  to  set  out  for  Kooniakary,  Oemba  Sego, 
with  a  number  of  peo])le,  canie  and  informed  him  that  they 
were  sent  by  Ti■loit^■  Seo-o  for  a  i)iesent,  and  wished  to  know 
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what  g(KHls  were  intended  for  tlu'  king,  Mr.  Park  offered  him 
seven  bars  of  amber  and  live  of  tt)baeco.  After  surveying  thewe 
articles,  Deinbia  laid  them  tlown,  and  said,  '"■  It  was  not  a  (it 
present  for  a  prince  ;"  he  added.  "  that  if  the  ottering  was  not 
increased,  he  woidd  carry  iill  the  baggage  to  the  king,  and  let 
him  choose  for  himself."  l)end)a  and  his  attendants  immedi- 
ately began  to  open  the  biiudles,  and  spread  the  dift'ercnt  articles 
U|H)n  the  Hoor.  Every  thing  that  pleased  theni  they  took 
without  scruple,  and,  amongst  other  things  Demba  seized  the 
tin  box  which  had  caused  the  canoe  to  overset.  Mr.  l*ark 
found  himself  divested  of  almost  all  the  little  he  had  remaining. 
January  10,  he  left  Teesce  and  ascendi-d  a  ridge,  from  whence 
he  had  a  view  of  the  hills  round  Kooniakary;  soon  after  which 
be  arrived  at  .lumbo,  th(^  native  town  of  the  blacksmith.  His 
brother  came  out  to  meet  hini,  accompanied  by  a  singing-man; 
be  brought  a  horse  for  the  blacksmith,  that  he  might  enter  the 
town  in  a  <lignitic(l  manner,  and  desired  each  of  the  travellers 
to  put  a  good  ehargi'  oi"  powder  into  their  guns.  The  singing- 
man  now  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  two  brothers,  and  Mr. 
Park  and  liis  attendants,  who  were  received  by  the  town's 
jK'ople  with  great  joy,  and  by  the  most  extravagant  jum()lng 
and  singing.  On  entering  tiie  town  the  singing-man  began  an 
extempore  song,  in  praise  of  the  blacksmith,  extolling  his  valour 
in  overcoming  so  many  diHicultles,  and  concluding  with  a  strict 
injunction  to  his  friends  to  dress  him  plenty  of  victuals.  Ar- 
rived at  the  blacksmith's  [)lace  of  residence,  they  dismounted, 
and  fired  their  muskets.  The  meeting  between  him  and  his 
relations  wa.s  very  tender.  The  blacksmith's  aged  mother  was 
led  forth,  leaning  upon  a  staff;  every  one  made  way  for  her, 
and  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  bid  her  son  welcome. 
Being  totally  blind,  she  stroked  his  hands,  arms,  and  face 
"with  great  care,  and  seemed  delighted  that  her  ears  once  more 
beard  the  music  of  his  voice.  During  this  affecting  scene,  Mr. 
Park  had  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  huts,  imob- 
served.  When  all  the  people  present  were  seated,  the  black- 
smith was  desired  by  bis  father  to  give  some  account  of  his 
.adventures,  and,  silence  being  conniianded,  he  began,  after 
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repeatedly  thanking  God  for  the  success  that  had  attended  him, 
and  related  every  material  occurrence.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  narration  he  frequently  introduced  the  name  of  Mr.  Park, 
and  pointing  to  the  place  where  he  sat,  exclaimed,  "  See  him 
sitting  there  !''  In  a  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him ; 
he  appeared  like  a  being  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  every  one 
was  surprized  they  had  not  noticed  him  before,  and  some  of 
the  women  and  children  expressed  symptoms  of  uneasiness  and 
fear  at  being  placed  so  near  him.  By  degrees  these  fearful 
apprehensions  vanished,  and  when  the  blacksmith  assured  them 
he  would  hurt  no  one,  some  of  them  ventured  to  examine  the 
tex'ture  of  his  clothes;  but  still  some  were  suspicious,  and 
when  he  rose  or  moved  himself,  the  women  and  children  would 
scamper  off  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  January  14,  Mr, 
Park,  accompanied  by  the  blacksmith,  arrived  at  Kooniakary. 
January  15,  1796,  Mr.  Park  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  king  of  Kasson,  Demba  Scgo  Jalla ;  but  the  crowd  of 
people  assembled  to  see  him  pass  was  so  great,  that  he  could 
scarce  gain  admittance.  A  passage  being  at  length  obtained, 
he  made  a  bow  to  the  monarch,  who  was  sitting  upon  a  mat 
in  a  large  hut ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  surveyed  Mr.  Park  with  great  attention ;  he  told  him  he 
had  seen  major  Houghton,  and  presented  him  with  a"  white 
horse.  When  this  audience  was  ended,  Mr.  Park  returned, 
and  prepared  a  present  for  the  king,  which  was  well  received, 
and  the  king  sent  a  large  white  bullock  in  return.  A  war  being 
expected  to  break  out  daily,  the  king  requested  our  traveller 
to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kooniakary  for  four  or  five 
days.  Mr.  Park  having  received  some  money  in  gold  dust,  on 
Dr.  Laidley"'s  account,  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  and  he  received 
a  visit  from  Sambo  Sego,  with  a  party  of  horsemen.  Sambo 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  the  money  he  had 
received,  declaring  that  whatever  the  sum  was,  one  half  of  il 
must  go  to  the  king;  besides  which,  he  intimated,  that  he 
expected  a  handsome  present  for  himself,  as  being  the  king's 
son.  By  the  intervention  of  the  person  from  whom  the  money 
had  been  received.  Samlx)  wns  at  last  prevailed  u|)on  to  acccpi 
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of  sixteen  bars  of  European  merchandise,  and  some  powder 
and  ball,  as  a  compleat  payment  of  every  demand  that  could 
be  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasson. 

February  3,  two  guides  on  horseback  came  from  Kooniakary 
to  conduct  Mr.  Park  to  the  frontiers  of  Kaarta ;  who,  having 
taken  his  last  farewel  of  his  fellow  traveller,  the  blacksmith, 
y>roceeded  on  his  journey  for  nine  days.  On  the  12th,  he 
amused  himself  as  he  went,  by  collecting  such  eatable  fruit  as 
were  in  the  road ;  thus  employed,  he  had  insensibly  wandered 
from  his  company,  and  asci  nding  a  rising  piece  of  ground  to 
look  around  him,  two  negro  horsemen,  armed  with  muskets, 
came  galloping  from  among  the  bushes;  on  seeing  them,  he 
made  a  full  stop,  as  did  the  horsemen.  As  Mr.  Park  ap- 
proached, one  of  them,  after  casting  a  look  of  horror,  rode  off 
in  full  speed ;  the  other,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  and  continued  muttering  prayers  until  his  horse  con- 
veyed him  slowly  after  his  companion.  A  mile  to  the  westward 
they  fell  in  with  the  company,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful 
story ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed,  that  when  he  saw  Mr.  Park 
a  cold  blast  of  wind  came  pouring  do^vTl  upon  him  from  the 
sky,  like  so  much  cold  water. 

About  noon,  the  travellers  reached  the  capital  of  Kaarta, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain.  Mr.  Park  soon  re- 
received  a  message  from  the  king,  that  he  would  see  him  in 
the  evening ;  and  in  the  mean  time  lodgings  were  procured  for 
him,  and  a  man  stationed  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  to  keep  off 
the  mob.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  his  new  apartment,  but  the 
crowd  rushed  in,  and  the  hut  was  not  cleaved  until  their  cu- 
riosity had  been  amply  gratified.  In  the  evening  the  king 
sent  for  him ;  upon  being  introduced,  the  king  was  sitting 
among  a  great  multitude  of  attendants,  with  the  fighting  men 
on  his  right  liand,  and  the  women  and  children  on  the  left. 
The  king,  whose  name  was  Daisy  Koorabarri,  was  not  dis- 
tinguished I'rom  his  subjects  by  any  splendour  of  dress.  A 
bank  of  earth,  about  two  feet  high,  upvm  which  was  spread  a 
leopard's  skin,  constituted  the  only  badge  of  royalty.  In  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Park,  the  king  urged  him  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  further  prosecuting  his  journey,  and  return  to 
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Kasson ;  this  advice  was  rejected,  and,  in  spite  of  every  dan- 
ger,  our  traveller  resolved  to  continue  his  route,  and  begged 
to  have  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 
While  thus  discoursing,  a  man,  mounted  on  a  fine  Moorish 
horse,  which  was  covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  entered  the 
court,  and  signified  he  had  something  important  to  communi- 
cate, the  king  immediately  took  up  his  sandals,  which  is  the 
signal  for  strangers  to  retire.  Mr.  Park  iirunediately  left  the 
royal  presence ;  in  the  evening  he  received  a  fine  sheep  from 
the  king ;  while  at  supper,  evening  prayers  were  announced, 
not  by  the  call  of  the  priest,  but  by  beating  on  drums,  and 
blowing  through  large  elephants  teeth,  hollowed  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resemble  bugle  horns.  February  13,  Mr.  Park 
sent  his  horse-pistols  and  holsters  as  a  present  to  the  king,  and 
begged  the  messenger  to  inform  his  majesty  he  waited  for  a 
guide  to  conduct  him  to  Jarra.  The  king  immediately  sent 
eight  horsemen ;  three  of  the  king's  sons,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred horsemen  also  accompanied  him  a  little  way  on  the  road. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Mr.  Park  left  Kemmoo,  he 
slept  at  a  village  called  Marina,  where  he  was  robbed  of  some 
clothes,  beads,  amber,  and  gold.  He  complained  to  his  pro- 
tectors, but  without  effect. 

February  16,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Funingkedy.  About 
two  o'clock,  as  he  was  lying  asleep  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  be- 
hind the  door  of  the  hut,  he  was  awakened  by  the  screams  of 
women,  and  a  general  clamour  and  confusion  among  the  inha- 
bitants. He  soon  learnt  that  the  Moors  were  come,  according 
to  practice,  to  steal  cattle,  and  that  they  were  now  close  to  the 
town.  Mr.  Park  mounted  the  roof  of  his  hut,  and  observed  a 
large  herd  of  bullocks  coming  along,  followed  by  five  Moors 
on  horseback,  who  drove  the  cattle  forward  with  their  muskets. 
When  they  had  reached  the  walls,  which  are  close  to  the  town, 
the  Moors  selected  from  the  herd  sixteen  of  the  finest  beasts, 
and  drove  them  ofi'  at  full  gallop.  During  this  transaction, 
the  town's  people,  to  the  number  of  500,  stood  collected  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  when  the  Moors  drove  the  cattle 
away,  though  they  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  them,  the  inha- 
bitants scaice  made  a  shew  of  resistance.     Only  four  muskets 
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were  fired,  which  being  loaded  with  gunpowder  of  the  negroes 
own  manufacture,  did  no  execution.  Shortly  after,  a  number 
of  people  appeared,  supporting  a  young  man  upon  horseback, 
who,  attempting  to  throw  his  spear,  had  been  wounded  by  k 
shot  from  one  of  the  Moors.  His  mother  walked  on  before 
quite  frantic  with  grief,  clapping  her  hands  and  enumerating 
the  good  qualities  of  her  son.  <  He  never  told  a  lie,'  said  the 
disconsolate  mother ;  and  as  her  wounded  son  was  carried  in  at 
the  gate,  bitterly  did  she  exclaim,  *  he  never  told  a  lie ;  no, 
never.'  All  the  spectators,  by  screaming  and  howling,  shewed 
their  sympathetic  concern.  After  their  grief  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Park  was  desired  to  examine  the  wound.  He  found  that 
the  ball  had  passed  quite  through  his  leg,  having  fractured 
both  bones  a  little  below  the  knee ;  the  poor  boy  was  faint  i'rom 
loss  of  blood,  and  his  situation  so  precarious,  there  were  little 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  To  preserve  life  if  possible,  Mr.  Park 
recommended  amputation ;  this  proposal  made  every  one  start 
with  horror ;  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  method  of  cure ; 
they  viewed  him  as  a  sort  of  cannibal  for  proposing  such  art 
operation.  The  patient  was  therefore  consigned  to  the  care  of 
some  old  priests,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  him  a  passage 
mto  paradise,  by  whispering  in  his  ear  some  Arabic  sentences, 
and  desiring  him  to  repeat  them.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  poor  heathen  lad  at  last  pronounced,  *  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  He  died  the 
same  evening.  February  18,  Mr.  Park  passed  Simbing,  the 
frontier  village  of  Ludamar ;  from  this  village,  major  Hough- 
ton wrote  his  last  letter  with  a  pencil  to  Dr.  Laidley.  This 
brave  but  unfortunate  man,  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Moors 
of  every  thing  he  possessed,  after  passing  many  days  without 
food,  sunk  at  last  under  his  distresses.  Whether  he  actually 
perished  of  hunger,  or  was  murdered  outright  by  the  savage 
Mahometans,  is  not  certainly  known ;  his  body  was  dragged 
into  the  woods,  and  there  his  remains  were  left  to  perish. 
About  noon,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  large  town  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills. 

It  is  situated  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar ;  but  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes  from  the  borders  of 
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the  southern  states,  who  prefer  a  precarious  protection  under' 
the  Moors,  On  his  arrival  at  Jarra,  Mr.  Park  obtained  a 
lodging  at  the  house  of  Daman  Jam  ma,  a  Gambia  slatee.^ 
From  this  man  he  obtained  some  pecuniary  assistance ;  he  also 
applied  to  him  to  obtain  permission  from  Ali,  tlie  sovereign  of 
Ludamar,  that  he  might  pass  unmolested  through  his  territo- 
ries into  Bambara.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Ali,  who 
at  this  time  was  in  his  camp  at  Benowm,  carrying  a  present  of 
five  garments  of  cotton  cloth  from  Mr.  Park. 

One  of  Ali's  slaves  arrived  on  the  26t\\  of  February,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  orders  to  conduct  Mr.  Park  in  safety 
as  far  as  Goomba,  and  said  he  was  to  receive  one  garment  of 
blue  cotton  cloth  for  his  attendance.  Things  being  adjusted, 
Mr.  Park  left  Jarra  the  next  day ;  and  on  the  29th,  after  a 
toilsome  journey  over  a  sandy  country,  came  to  Compe,  a 
watering-place  belonging  to  the  Moors ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Deena,  a  large  town,  built  of  stone  and  clay.  Here 
the  Moors  assembled  round  the  hut  of  the  negro,  where  he 
lodged ;  hissed,  shouted,  abused,  and  spit  in  Mr.  Park's  face, 
to  irritate  him,  that  they  might  find  a  pretext  to  seize  his 
baggage;  but,  finding  such  insults  failed  of  producing  the 
desired  effect,  they  had  recourse  to  a  decisive  argument  ; 
namely,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  of  course  his  property 
was  lawful  plunder  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  They  in- 
stantly opened  the  baggage  and  pillaged  every  thing  of  value. 
The  attendants  of  Mr.  Park  now  refused  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther ;  accordingly  next  morning  he  departed  alone  to  Deena. 
It  was  moon-light,  but  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts  rendered 
it  necessary  to  be  cautious.  Upon  arriving  at  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  Mr.  Park,  looking  back,  saw  his  faithful  boy  running 
after  him;  he  told  him  if  he  would  stop  a  little  while  he  would 
bring  a  negro  servant  along  with  him,  and  in  about  an  hour 
he  returned  with  the  negro. 

March  4,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Sampaka ;  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  which  were  immense  quantities  of  locusts:  the  trees  were 
quite  black  with  them.  These  insects  destroy  every  vegetable 
that  comes  in  their  way,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  strip 
3  trt?e  of  its  leaves.     The  noise  of  their  excrement  falling  upon 
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the  leaves,  very  much  resembles  a  shower  of  rain.  When  a 
tree  is  shaken,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  cloud  of  them  will 
fly  off.  In  their  flight  they  yield  to  the  current  of  the  wind, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  north-east. 

Sampaka  is  a  large  town.  Here  Mr.  Park  lodged  with  a 
negro  who  practised  the  art  of  making  gunpowder.  March  5, 
in  the  evening,  our  traveller  arrived  at  Dalli.  Upon  the  road, 
two  large  herds  of  camels  >vere  feeding.  When  the  Moors 
turn  their  camels  to  feed,  they  tie  up  one  of  their  fore-legs  to 
prevent  their  straying.  It  was  a  feast-day  at  Dalli,  and  the 
I^eople  were  dancing :  when  informed  a  white  man  was  come 
into  the  town,  they  left  off'  dancing  and  came  to  Mr.  Park's 
lodging,  walking  two  and  two,  with  the  music  before  them. 
They  play  uixin  a  sort  of  flute,  but,  instead  of  blowing  into  a 
hole  in  the  side,  th  ?y  blow  obliquely  over  the  end,  which  is 
half  shut  by  a  thin  piece  of  wood ;  they  govern  the  holes  on 
the  side  with  their  fingers,  and  play  some  simple  and  very 
plaintive  airs ;  they  continued  to  dance  and  sing  until  mid- 
night.—March  7,  while  enjoying  the  harmless  festivity  of  some 
of  the  negroes,  a  party  of  Moors  unexpectedly  entered  the  hut, 
and  seized  Mr,  Park.  They  came,  they  said,  by  Ali's  orders, 
to  convey  him  to  the  camp  at  Benowm ;  if  he  went  peaceably 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  if  not,  they  were  to  use  force ;  they 
added,  that  All's  wife,  Fatima,  was  very  anxious  to  see  him. 
On  arriving  at  Deena,  Mr.  Park  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  All's 
sons.  He  was  sitting  in  a  low  hut,  with  five  or  six  more, 
washing  their  hands  and  feet,  and  frequently  taking  water  into 
their  mouths  and  spitting  it  out  again.  Mr.  Park  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  the  prince  handed  him  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  told  him  to  dye  the  stock  of  a  blue  colour  and  repair 
one  of  the  Iccks.  Mr.  Park  found  great  difficulty  to  convince 
him  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  *  However,'  said  the 
prince,  *  if  you  cannot  repair  the  gun,  you  shall  give  me  some 
knives  and  scissars  immediately ;'  and  when  the  negro  boy 
answered  him  his  master  had  none,  he  hastily  snatched  up  a 
musket  that  stood  by  him,  cocked  it,  and  putting  the  muzzle 
close  to  the  boy's  ears,  would  certainly  have  killed  him,  had 
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not  the  Moors  wrested  the  musket  from  him,  and  made  signs 
for  Mr.  Park  and  the  boy  to  retire. 

March  li2,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Bcnowm,  the  residence  of 
Ali.     The  camp  appeared  to  the  eye  Uke  a  great  number  of 
dirty-looking  tents,  scattered  without  order  over  a  large  space 
of  ground,  and  among  the  tents  were  large  herds  of  camels, 
cuttle,  and  goats.     As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  the 
people  who  drew  water  at  the  wells  threw  down  their  buckets; 
those  in  tlie  tents  mounted  their  horses ;  and  men,  women, 
and  children,  came  running  or  galloping  towards  him.     He 
was  soon  surrounded  with  so  great  a  crowd  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  move.     One  pulled  his  clothes,  another  took  oft'  his 
hat,  a  third  was  curious  in  examining  his  waistcoat  buttons, 
9nd  a  fourth  exclaimed,  *  there  is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet  ;^  and  signified  in  a  threatening  manner  that  he 
must  repeat  those  words.     At  length  Mr.  Park  reached  the 
king''s  tent.    Ali  was  sitting  upon  a  black  leather  cushion, 
clipping  a  few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip,  a  female  attendant 
holding  up  a  looking-glass  before  him.     He  appeared  to  be  an 
old  man  of  the  Arab  cast,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  sullen 
and  indignant  countenance.     He  surveyed  Mr.  Park  with  at- 
tention, and  appeared  much  surprized  to  find  he  did  not  speak 
Arabic.     The  ladies  were  very  inquisitive ;  they  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions,  inspected  every  part  of  his  apparel,  searched 
his  pockets,  and  obliged  him  to  open  his  waistcoat  and  display 
the  whiteness  of  his  skin ;  they  even  counted  his  toes  and  fin- 
gers.    In  a  short  time  the  priest  announced  evening  prayers; 
but  before  the  people  departed,  the  Moor  who  had  acted  as 
interpreter,  said  that  Ali  was  about  to  present  Mr.  Park  with 
sometliing  to  eat ;  and  looking  round,  he  observed  some  boys 
bringing  a  wild  hog,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  strings, 
and  Ali  made  signs  to  him  to  kill  and  dress  it  for  supper.—* 
Mr.  Park  told  the  king  he  never  eat  such  food ;  they  then 
untied  the  hog,'  in  hopes  it  would  have  immediately  ran  at 
him ;  for  they  believe  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs 
and  Christians ;  but  the  animal  no  sooner  regmned  his  liberty, 
than  he  began  to  attack  indiscriminately  every  person  that 
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came  in  his  way ;  and  at  last  took  shelter  under  the  couch 
upon  which  the  king  was  sitting. 

Mr.  Park  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Ali's  chief  slave,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  or  allowed  to  touch  any  thing  be- 
longing to  it.     A  little  boiled  corn,  with  salt  and  water,  was 
sent  him  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  a  mat  spread  upon  the  sand 
for  his  repose.     At  sun-rise,  Ali  paid  him  a  visit  on  horseliack 
with  a  few  attendants,  and  sii^nified  he  had  provided  a  hut  for 
him,  where  he  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sun ;  he  was  ac- 
cordingly conducted  there,  and  found  the  hut  comparatively 
cool  and  pleasant.     It  was  constructed  of  corn-stalks,  set  up 
an  end,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  witii  a  flat  roof  of  the  same 
materials,  supported  by  forked  sticks;  to  one  of  which  was 
tied  the  wild  hog  before  mentioned.    This  animal  had  certainly 
been  placed  by  Ali's  order,  out  of  derision  to  a  Christian  ;  and 
it  proved  a  very  disagreeable  inmate,  as  it  drew  together  a 
number  of  boys,  who  amused  themselves  with  beating  it  with 
sticks,  until  they  had  so  irritated  the  hog  that  it  ran  at  ard 
bit  every  one  within  its  reach.     No  sooner  was  Mr.  Park 
seated  in  his  new  habitation,  than  the  Moors  assembled  in 
crowds  to  behold  him ;  but  it  was  a  very  troublesome  levee, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  take  oft'  one  of  his  stockings  and  shew  his 
foot,  and  even  to  take  off'  his  jacket  and  waistcoat  to  shew  how 
his  clothes  were  put  on  and  off'.     All  this  was  to  be  done  for 
every  visitor ;  for  such  as  had  already  seen  insisted  upon  their 
friends  having  their  curiosity  gratified;  and  in  this  manner 
was  he  employed,   dressing  and  undressing,   buttoning  and 
unbuttoning,  from  noon  to  nig'it. 

In  the  night,  the  Moors  kept  regular  watch;  frequently 
looking  into  the  hut,  to  see  if  Mr.  Park  \fas  asleep ;  and  if 
dark  they  would  light  a  whisp  of  grass.  About  two  in  the 
morning,  a  Moor  entered  the  hut,  probalily  to  steal  something, 
and  groping  about  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Park's  shoulder. 
Mr.  Park  immediately  sprang  up  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him, 
while  the  Moor,  in  his  haste  to  get  off',  stumbled  over  the 
boy,  and  fell  with  his  face  ujwn  the  wild  hog,  who,  in  return 
for  this  attack,  wounded  the  Moor's  arm.  The  screams  of 
the  man  alarmed  the  people  in  the  king's  tent,  who  supposed 
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the  white  prisoner  had  escaped.     AH  came  up  galloping  on  a 
white  horse,  and  heard  an  outcry,  which,  on  the  Moors  ex- 
plaining, Mr.  Park  was  permitted  to  sleep  quietly  until  morn- 
ings 
March  13,  the  boys  assembled  again  to  beat  the  hog,  and 

the  women  to  plague  the  Chrioian.  Mr.  Park,  anxious  to  af- 
ford the  Moors  no  pretext  for  ill-usage,  suffered,  with  unruf- 
fled countenance,  the  insults  of  the  rudest  savages  on  earth. 

The  Moors,  though  indolent  themselves,  are  very  rigid  task- 
masters. Mr.  Park's  boy  was  sent  into  the  woods  to  collect 
withered  grass  for  All's  horses,  and  himself  appointed  barber, 
and  ordered  to  shave  the  head  of  the  young  prince  of  Luda- 
mar.  He  accordingly  was  introduced  to  the  royal  presence, 
seated  himself  upon  the  sand,  and  the  prince  sat  down  beside 
him.  A  small  razor,  about  three  inches  long,  was  put  into 
his  hands;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Park,  in  the  operation, 
made  a  slight  incision  in  the  boy's  head,  which  the  king  ob- 
serving, ordered  him  to  resign  the  razor  and  withdraw. 

Mr.  Park  was  now  stripped  of  all  his  gold,  amber,  his  watch, 
and  a  pocket-compass.  This  latter  article  became  an  object 
of  superstitious  curiosity.  Ali  was  very  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed why  that  small  piece  of  iron,  the  needle,  always  pointed 
to  the  Great  Desert ;  and  Mr.  Park  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
solve  his  query.  He  at  length  told  him,  '  That  hip  mother 
resided  far  beyond  the  sands  of  Zuhara,  and  that  while  she 
was  alive  the  piece  of  iron  would  always  point  that  way,  and 
serve  as  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to  her,  and  if  she  was  dead 
it  would  point  to  her  grave.'  Ali  now  looked  at  the  compass 
with  redoubled  amazement,  turned  it  round  and  round  re- 
peatedly ;  but,  observing  that  it  always  pointed  the  same  way, 
he  took  it  up  with  great  caution  and  returned  it,  signifying 
he  thought  there  was  something  of  magic  in  it,  and  that  he 
was  afraid  of  keeping  so  dangerous  an  enchantment  in  his 
possession. 

March  20,  a  coimcil  of  chief  men  was  lield  in  Ali's  tent, 
respecting  the  prisoner;  their  decisions  were  variously  related 
to  Mr.  Park.  Some  said  they  intended  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
oUiers,  that  he  was  only  to  lose  his  right  hand ;  but  the  most 
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probable  account  was  given  him  by  Ali's  son,  a  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age,  who  c.ime  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  told 
him  that  jiis  uncle  had  persuaded  his  father  to  put  out  his 
eyes ;  his  father,  however,  would  not  consent  to  this  proposal 
until  Fatima,  his  queen,  had  seen  him.  ^  ^arch  21,  Mr.  Park 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  king,  and  requested  permis> 
sion  to  return  to  Jarra ;  this  was  refused.  The  next  morning 
he  found  himself  attacked  by  a  smart  lever ;  he  had  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  promote  ])erspiration,  when  some 
Moors  entered  the  hut,  and,  with  their  usual  rudeness,  pulled 
the  cloak  from  iiim.  He  made  signs  to  them  he  was  sick, 
and  wished  much  to  sleep,  but  solicited  in  vain ;  with  his  mind 
i.iuch  disturbed  by  the  barbarous  usage  he  experienced,  Mr. 
Park  left  his  hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees  at  a  dis. 
tance,  where  he  laid  down ;  but  here  persecution  followed  him, 
for  Ali's  son,  with  a  number  of  horsemen,  came  gallopping  to 
the  place,  and  ordered  him  to  r'se  and  follow  him.  He  beg- 
ged they  would  allow  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  if  it  was 
only  for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  paid  little  attention  to  what 
he  said,  and,  after  a  fevr  threatening  words,  one  of  them 
pulled  out  a  pistol  from  his  leather  bag,  fastened  to  the  pum- 
mel of  his  sadtUe,  and  presenting  it  towards  him,  snapped  it 
twice :  he  cocked  it  a  third  time,  and  was  striking  the  flint 
with  a  jiiece  of  steel,  when  he  begged  them  to  desist,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  the  camp.  When  thty  arrived  Ali  was 
much  out  of  humour ;  he  called  for  the  Moor's  pistol,  and 
amused  himself  for  some  time  with  opening  and  shutting  the 
pan ;  at  length  taking  up  his  powder-horn,  he  fresh  primed 
it,  aiid  turning  round  to  Mr.  Park,  said  something  in  Arabic, 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  informed  his  offence 
consisted  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  and  that,  if  he  'vas  ever 
seen  without  the  skirts  of  the  camp  he  should  be  shot  by  the 
first  person  who  saw  him. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horizon  was  thick  and  hazy,  and  the 
Moors  predicted  a  sand-wind,  which  accordingly  commenced 
on  tlie  morning  following,  and  lasted,  with  slight  intermission, 
for  two  days.  The  force  of  the  wind  was  not  in  itself  very 
great;  it  was  what  a  seaman  would  have  termed  a  stiff* breeze; 
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bnt  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust  carried  before  it  was  sucli  At 
to  darken  the  whole  hemisphere.  It  swept  along  from  east  to 
west  in  a  thick  and  constant  strean),  and  the  air  was  at  times 
80  dark  and  ful'  of  sand  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the 
neighlwuring  tunts.  As  the  Moors  always  dress  their  victuals 
in  the  open  air,  the  sand  liell  in  great  plenty  among  the  kous- 
kous :  it  readily  adhered  to  the  skin  when  moistened  by  pers- 
piration, and  formed  a  cheap  aiul  universal  hair-powder.  The 
Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round  their  faces  to  prevent  them  from 
inhaling  the  sand,  and  always  turn  their  back  to  the  wind 
when  they  look  up,  to  prevent  the  sand  falling  into  their  eyes. 
On  the  evening  of  the  ^5th,  a  party  of  Moorish  ladies  paid 
Mr.  Park  a  visit  in  his  hut ;  and  gave  him  plainly  to  under, 
stand  the  object  of  their  visit  was,  by  actual  inspection,  to  see 
whether  the  right  of  circumcision  extended  to  the  Nazarenes 
(the  Christians)  as  well  as  the  Mahometans.  Mr.  Park  ob- 
served, it  was  not  customary  in  his  country  to  give  ocular 
demonstration  in  such  eases,  before  so  many  beautiful  women ; 
but,  that  if  all  of  them  would  retire,  except  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  pointed,  he  would  satisfy  her  curiosity.  The 
ladies  enjoyed  the  jest,  and  went  away  laughing;  and  the 
young  damsel  whom  he  had  complimented  was  so  highly 
pleased  at  the  preference  he  had  given  her,  as  soon  after  to 
send  him  some  meal  and  inilk  for  suppci 

March  28,  Ali  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  inform  Mr.  Park 
that  he  must  be  in  readiness  to  ride  out  with  him,  as  he  in- 
tended to  shew  him  to  some  of  his  women.  About  4  o'clock, 
Ali,  with  six  of  his  courtiers,  came  riding  to  his  hut,  and  told 
him  to  follow  them.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose ;  the  Moors 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  appearance  of  ncmkeen 
breeches.^  which  Mr.  Park  had  on,  saying,  *  They  were  not 
only  inelegant,  but,  on  account  of  tlieir  tightness,  very  inde- 
licate to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ladies."  AU  ordered  him  to  put  a 
cloak  over  his  clothes.  Mr.  Park  visited  the  tent 'T  four  dif- 
ferent ladies,  where  he  was  regaled  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and 
water.  These  ladies  were  remarkably  corpulent ;  they  were 
very  inquisitive,  and  examined  his  hair  and  skin  with  great 
attention ;  but  affected  to  view  themselves  as  much  superior. 
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anil  knitted  their  brows  and  scenicil  to  shudder  when  they 
looked  al  the  whiteness  of  his  skin.  In  the  eourse  of  this  ex- 
cursion, the  company  seemed  highly  delighted  with  Mr.  Park, 
galloping  round  him  as  if  they  were  baiting  a  wild  animal ; 
twirling  their  muskets  round  their  heads,  and  exhibiting  va- 
rious feats  of  activity  and  horsemanship. 

A  child  died  in  owe  of  the  tents,  and  the  mother  and  rela- 
tions immediately  began  the  death-howl.  They  were  joined 
by  a  number  of  lemale  visitors,  who  came  on  purpose  to  assist 
at  this  melancholy  concert.  The  burial  was  performed  secretly 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Over  the  grave  tlujy  plant  a  par- 
ticular shrub,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf  or 
even  to  touch  it. 

In  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  April,  the  tabala  or  large 
drum  was  beat,  to  announce  a  wedding.  A  great  numl^er  of 
people,  of  both  sexes,  assembled.  A  woman  beat  the  drum, 
imd  the  other  women  joined  in  chorus,  by  setting  up  a  shrill 
scream.  Mr.  Park  soon  retired,  and  having  been  asleep  in 
his  hut,  w^s  awakened  by  an  old  woman,  who  said,  she  had 
brought  him  a  present  from  the  bride.  She  had  a  wooden 
bowl  in  her  hand,  and,  before  Mr.  Park  was  recovered  from 
his  surprize,  discharged  the  contents  in  his  face.  Finding  it 
to  be  the  same  sort  of  holy  water  with  which  a  hottentot  priest 
is  said  to  sprinkle  a  new-married  couple,  he  supposed  it  to  be 
a  mischievous  frolic,  but  was  informed  it  was  a  nuptial  bene- 
diction from  the  bride's  own  person  ;  and  which  is  always  re- 
ceived by  the  Moors  as  a  most  vxtraordinafy  favour.  Such 
being  the  case,  Mr.  Park  wiped  his  face,  and  sent  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  lady.  The  wedding  drum  continued  to  beat, 
and  the  women  to  sing  all  night.  About  nine  in  the  morning 
the  bride  was  brought  in  state  from  her  mother's  tent,  attended 
by  a  number  of  women  who  carried  her  tent  (a  present  from 
her  husband),  some  bearing  up  the  poles,  others  holding  the 
strings,  and  marched  singing  until  they  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  her  residence,  where  they  pitched  the  tent.  The 
husband  followed  with  a  number  of  men  leading  a  bullock, 
which  they  tied  to  the  tent  strings,  and  having  killed  another 
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and  (liatributed   liiu  beet'  among  thu  people,   the  ceretnonj 
closeii 

For  two  successive  nights  the  Moors  neglected  to  send  Mr. 
Park  his  accustomed  meals,  which  occasioned  him  to  he  afi'ectcd 
with  a  deep  convulsive  respiration,  dimness  of  sight,  and  a 
tendency  to  faint  when  attempting  to  sit  up.  At  day-break  of 
the  30th,  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion.  The  baggage  was 
carried  upon  bullocks;  the  king's  favourite  concubines  rode 
camels,  under  u  canopy,  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 

May  {3,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  tiic  new  encampment,  whicli 
was  about  two  miles  distant  from  a  negro  town,  called  Buba- 
ker.     He  immediately  wailed  upon  Ali,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
queen   Fatima.     The  sovereign   shook   hands  with  him,  and 
informed  Fatima  that  Mr.  Park  was  the  Christian.     She  was 
a  woman  of  the  Arab  cast,  with  long  black  liair,  and  remark- 
ably corpulent.     She  appeared  at  first  rather  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  having  a  (christian  so  near  her ;   but,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Park  had  answered  various  questions  she  put  to  him,   she 
seemed  more  at  ease,  and  j)vesented  him  with  a  howl  of  milk. 
The  scarcity  of  waUv  was  here  greater  than  at  Benowm,  and 
felt  moi^t  severely  by  our  traveller;  for,  although  Ali  had  given 
him  a  skin  for  holding  water,  yet  such  was  the  cruel  disposi- 
tion of  the  Moors,  that,  when  his  boy  attempted  to  fill  the  skin 
at  the   wells,  he  connnonly  received  a  drubbing  for  his  pre- 
sumption.    One  night,  having  solicited  for  water  in  vain  at 
the  camp,  Mv.  Park  resolved  to  go  to  the  \vells  about  half  a 
mile  distant:  he  arrived,  and  found  the  Mcx^rs  drawing  water; 
he  requested  permission  to  drink,  but  was  driven  away  with 
abuse.     Passing  from  one  well  to  another,  he  came  at  last  to 
one  where  there  was  only  an  old  man  and  tv-o  boys.    He  made 
the  same  request  to  this  man,  who  instantly  drew  up  a  bucket 
of  water ;  but,  as  soon  as  iie  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he 
recollected  Mr.  Park  was  a  Christian,  and  fearing  that  his 
bucket  might  be  polluted  by  his  lips,  he  dashed  the  water  into 
the  trough,  and  told  him  to  drink  from  thence.     Though  this 
trough  was  small,  and  three  cows  were  drinking,  the  African 
traveller,  kneeling  down,  thrust  his  head  between  two  of  the 
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«;ow8,  and  drank,   with  con.sidcrable  pleasiuv,  till   the  water 
was  nearly  exhausted. 

Ali  preparing  for  his  return  to  Jarra,  Mr.  Park  Rcdicitcd 
Fatima  to  accompany  i»im.  His  request  wafi  graciously  grant- 
e<l,  after  having  amused  the  queen  with  shewing  her  how  his 
Iwots,  shoes,  stockings,  &c.  were  put  on. 

May  ^26,  having  taken  leave  of  queen  Fatima,  Mr.  Park 
departed  from  the  camp,  attended  by  Johnson,  his  interpret- 
er; Demba,  his  faithful  servant;  and  a  number  of  Moors  on 
horseback. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2Hth,  the  Moors  saddled  their 
horses,  and  Ali's  chief  slave  ordered  .Mr.  Park  to  make  ready; 
he  soon  after  seized  hold  of  his  bov  by  the  shoidder,  and  told 
him  that  henceforth  he  was  lo  be  Ali's  slave;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Park,  added,  '  'i'he  business  is  settled  at  last ;  the 
boy  and  every  thing  but  your  horse  goes  back  to  Hubakar, 
but  you  may  take  the  old  fool  (meaning  .Johnson)  with  you 
to  Jarra.'  Mr.  Park  immediately  hastened  to  Ali,  and  re- 
monstrated against  such  barbarous  conduct.  The  despot  made 
no  reply,  but  told  his  interpreter  that  if  Mr.  Park  did  not 
mount  his  horse  immediately  he  would  send  him  back  also. 
The  poor  boy  was  deeply  affected,  and  his  master  AV(!pt  when 
he  saw  him  led  away  by  three  of  Ali's  slaves  to  the  camp. 

June  1,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Jarrn  On  the  14th,  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  J)aisy,  kin'  i  Kaarta,  was  preparing  to 
attack  Jarra  with  a  large  aiu\  j«)werful  army.  The  terror  of 
the  town's-peoj)le  was  not  to  be  described.  The  screams  of 
the  women  and  children  were  truly  alarming.  Mr.  Park 
mounted  his  horse,  and  taking  a  large  bag  of  corn,  rode  until 
he  had  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  he  dismounted,  and 
having  reached  the  siunmit  he  sat  down,  and  had  a  complete 
view  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country;  ho  then  pu'-  led 
his  journey  to  Bambarra.  As  he  was  travelling  he  was  pur- 
sued by  a  ])arty  of  Moors,  who  insisted  on  his  going  back  to 
Ali ;  he  ap))arently  consented,  and  in  returning  with  them, 
(me  of  the  Moor.^,  in  passing  through  some  thick  bushes,  or- 
dered him  to  untie  his  bundle,  and  shew  him  the  contents. 
Having  examined  the  articles,  they  found  nothing  worth  tak- 
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ing  but  his  cloak,  which  one  of  them  took  and  wrapped  round 
himself.  Mr.  Park  earnestly  requested,  but  in  vain,  that  he 
Avould  return  it :  but  he  and  one  of  his  companions  rode  off 
with  the  prize.  When  Mr.  Park  attempted  to  follow  them, 
the  third,  who  had  remained  with  him,  struck  his  horse  over 
the  head,  and  presenting  his  musket,  told  him  he  should  pro- 
ceed no  further.  Our  traveller  once  more  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  the  east,  and  with  inexpressible  pleasure  resumed 
the  path  which  he  had  before  pursued. 

Mr.  Park  continued  his  route  through  the  wilderness,  di- 
recting his  course  by  compass  nearly  east-south-east,  in  order 
to  reach  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra.  Owing  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun  he  became  faint  with  thirst,  and  climbed  a  tree 
in  hopes  of  seeing  some  distant  habitation ;  but  nothing  ap» 
peared  all  around  but  thick  underwood  and  hillocks  of  white 
sand.  At  length  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  herd  of  goats, 
and,  pulling  his  horse  into  a  bush,  he  perceived  two  Moorish 
boys,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  approach 
him ;  they  shewed  him  their  empty  water-skins,  and  said  they 
had  seen  no  water  in  the  woods ;  having  received  this  unwel- 
come intelligence,  Mr.  Park  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  some  watering  place ;  his  thirst  was  now  be^ 
-come  insufferable,  and  he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  should 
perish :  to  relieve  the  burning  pain  in  his  mouth  and  throat, 
he  chewed  the  leaves  of  various  shrubs,  but  found  them  of  no 
service.  Having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle  rising,  he  climbed 
a  high  tree,  but  could  not  discern  the  most  distant  trace  of  a 
human  dwelling:  descending  from  the  tree,  he  found  his  horse 
devouring  the  stubble  and  brushwood  with  great  avidity ;  he 
therefore  took  off  his  bridle  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  while  do- 
ing this,  he  was  affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness,  and  viewed 
his  dissolution  as  jiear  at  hand ;  recovering  himself,  he  once 
more  endeavoured  to  proceed,  his  horse  going  on  slowly  before 
him  ;  he  now  perceived  some  lightning  in  the  east,  an  exhila- 
rating sight,  as  beimg  a  sure  prognostic  of  rain.  This  divine 
shower  at  last  began  copiously  to  distil ;  the  parched  traveller 
spread  out  his  clothes  to  receives  the  drops,  and  assuaged  hi* 
ihii'st  by  wringing  a,nd  sucking  of  them. 
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In  some  measure  refreshed,  Mr.  Park  continued  his  route 
until,  by  the  hoarse  croaking  of  frogs,  he  discerned  his  near 
approach  to  some  muddy  pools  rS  water.  Here  he  agam  al- 
layed his  thirst,  and  proceeded  on  until  he  arrived  at  a  Foulah 
village  called  Shrilla.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts  he  per- 
ceived an  old  woman  spinning  cotton ;  he  made  signs  to  her 
that  he  was  hungry,  and  enquired  if  she  had  any  victuals. 
She  immediately  laid  down  her  distaff,  and  in  the  Arabic 
tongue  desired  him  to  enter.  Seated  upon  the  floor,  he  re- 
ceived from  her  hospitable  hands  a  dish  of  kouskous,  of  which 
he  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  in  return  fcH*  this  kindness,  he  gave 
her  a  pocket  handkerchief,  begging  at  the  same  time  a  little 
corn  for  his  horse.  Overcome  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  de- 
liverance, Mr.  Park  returned  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
that  great  and  good  Being,  who  had  so  kindly  spread  a  table 
for  him  in  the  wilderness.  Whilst  his  horse  was  feeding,  one 
of  the  inhabitants  came  up  and  whispered  something  to  his 
benevolent  hostess,  which  much  excited  her  surprize.  Mr. 
Park  soon  found  that  some  of  the  men  wished  to  apprehend 
him  and  cany  him  back  to  Ali.  He  therefore  tied  up  the 
<!orn  and  took  a  northerly  direction,  driving  his  horse  before 
him,  and  followed  by  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town ;  when 
he  had  travelled  about  two  miles,  he  struck  into  a  wood,  where 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  repose,  a  bundle  of  twigs  serving 
for  a  bed,  and  his  saddle  for  a  pillow.  About  three  o'clock 
he  was  awakened  by  three  Foulahs,  who,  taking  him  for  a 
Moor,  pointed  to  the  sun  and  told  him  it  was  time  to  pray ; 
without  noticing  them,  he  saddled  his  horse  and  continued  his 
journey. 

July  4,  Mr.  Park -pursued  his  course  through  the  woods, 
and  observed  great  numbers  of  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  os- 
triches :  about  one  o'clock  he  came  to  the  precincts  of  a  water- 
ing place  belonging  to  the  Foulahs.  Some  of  the  shepherds 
invited  him  to  come  into  a  low  tent,  where  there  was  room  just 
sufficient  to  sit  upright.  When  ho  had  crept  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  into  this  lowly  habitation,  he  found  that  it  contained 
a  woman  and  three  children.  A  dish  of  boiled  corn  and  dates 
were  produced,  and  the  master  of  the  family,  as  the  custom 
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was,  first  tasted  it  himself,  and  then  handed  it  round  to  his 
guests.  While  the  traveller  was  eating,  the  children  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  shepherd  pro- 
nounce the  word  Nazarani^  than  they  began  to  cry,  and  their 
mother  crept  slowly  towards  the  door,  out  of  which  she  sprang 
like  a  greyhound,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  her  children ; 
so  frightened  were  they  at  the  name  of  a  Christian.  Here 
Mr.  Park  purchased  some  corn  for  his  horse,  in  exchange  for 
some  brass.  Mr.  Park  pursued  his  route,  until  he  arrived, 
July  5,  at  a  negro  town,  called  Wawra,  tributary  to  Man- 
song,  king  of  Bambarra.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  short  repose  on 
a  bullock's  hide,  but  was  soon  awakened  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
people.  ,       ,    . 

July  6,  Mr.  Park  reached  Dingyee.  When  about  to  de- 
part, his  landlord  requested  him  to  give  him  a  lock  of  his  hair 
to  make  a  saphie,  as  he  said  he  had  been  told  it  would  give  to 
the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  xchite  men.  Mr.  Park  in- 
stantly complied,  but  his  landlord's  thirst  for  learning  was  so 
great,  that  with  cutting  and  pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  of 
his  head  pretty  closely,  and  would  have  done  the  same  with 
the  other,  had  he  not  signified  his  disapprobation  by  putting 
on  his  hat,  and  assuring  him  that  he  wished  to  reserve  some 
of  this  precious  merchandise  for  future  occasions.  About  12 
o'clock  he  reached  a  town  called  Wassiboo.  Cultivation  is 
carried  on  there  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  as  the  natives 
themselves  express  it,  '  hunger  is  never  known.'  In  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  the  men  and  women  woik  together :  they  use  a 
large  shal^  paddle. 

July  12,  Mr.  Park  set  out  from  Wassiboo  and  arrived  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Satik\  The  inhabitants  were  at  first  so 
much  alarmed  that  they  shut  the  gates,  seeing  so  many  horse- 
men (Mr.  Park  having  an  escort  with  him),  and  put  th_*ra- 
selves  under  arms.  A  tornado  approaching,  a  parley  ensued, 
and  they  were  admitted.  July  14,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Moor- 
ja,  a  large  town,  famous  for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  the  Moors 
bring  in  great  quantities  to  exchange  for  cloth  and  corn.  As 
com  is  plentiful,  the  inhabitants  are  very  liberal  to  strangers?. 
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July  16,  he  reached  Datliboo.  Here  a  tremendous  tornado 
arose:  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  being  flat-roofed,  ad- 
mitted the  rain  in  streams ;  the  floor  was  soon  ancle  deep,  the 
fire  extinguished,  and  he  was  left  to  pass  the  night  upon  some 
bundles  of  ii  ve-wood  that  happened  to  lie  in  a  corner.  As  Mr. 
Park  was  walking  barefoot,  driving  his  horse,  he  was  met  by 
a  coffle  of  slaves,  about  seventy  in  number,  coming  from  Sego. 
They  were  tied  together  by  their  necks,  with  thongs  of  a  bul- 
lock's hide,  twisted  like  a  rope,  seven  slaves  upon  a  thong ; 
and  a  man  with  a  musket  between  every  seven.  Many  of  the 
slaves  were  ill-conditioned,  and  among  them  were  many 
women. 

July  21,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Sego.  As  he  was  riding 
through  some  marshy  ground,  looking  forwards,  he  saw  the 
long-sought-for  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun, 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward.  He  hastened  to  the  brink,  and,  having  drank 
of  the  water,  '^fk  •.  i  ip  his  fervent  thanks  to  the  great  Ruler 
of  all  things,  foi  ^  v  g  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with 
success.  The  circumstance  of  the  Niger  flowing  towards  the 
east  was  not  sui'prizing  to  the  African  traveller,  as  from  bis 
frequent  enquiiies  he  had  clear  and  decisive  assurances  that  its 
general  course  was  toK'ards  the  rising"  ,mn.      ■ 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Banibarra,  consists  of  four  distinct 
towns;  two  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  two  on 
the  southern.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  high  mud  walls; 
the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with  flat  roofs ; 
some  of  them  have  two  stories,  and  many  of  them  are  white- 
washed. Besides  these  buildings,  Moorish  mosques  are  seen 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are  broad 
enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  in  a  country  where  wheel 
carriages  are  unknown.  Sego  contains  about  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

While  Mr.  Park  was  waiting  to  cross  the  river,  information 
was  carried  to  Mansong,  the  king,  who  constantly  resides  on 
the  southern  bank,  that  a  white  man  was  waiting  for  a  pas- 
sage, and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He  directly  sent  over  one 
pf  the  chief  men  with  a  message,  that  the  king  could  not  pes- 
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sibly  see  him  until  he  knew  what  brought  him  into  the  country, 
and  that  he  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  without  his 
majesty's  privilege.  He  therefore  advised  Mr.  Park  to  lodge 
at  a  distant  village  for  the  night ;  and  said,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  givfi  him  further  instructions  how  to  conduct 
himself.  The  traveller  immediately  set  off  for  the  village, 
where,  to  ''is  great  mortification,  he  was  refused  admittance 
into  any  iUU3e ;  he  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  without  victuals. 

About  sun-set,  as  he  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
manner,  and  had  turned  his  horse  loose,  that  he  might  graze 
at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field, 
stopped  to  observe  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  weary  and 
dejected,  enquired  into  his  situation,  which  being  explained, 
she  took  up  the  bridle  and  saddle,  and  told  Mr.  Park  to  follow 
her.  Having  conducted  him  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  a  lamp, 
spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  him  that  he  might  remain 
there  for  the  night ;  she  presented  him  also  with  a  very  fine 
fish,  half  broiled :  having  thus  performed  the  rites  of  hospital- 
ity, she  called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family  to  resume  their 
task  of  spinning  cotton,  in  which  they  were  employed  great 
part  of  the  night.  They  soothed  their  labour  by  songs ;  one 
of  which  was  extempore,  and  Mr.  Park  the  subject  of  it.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words  literally  translated 
were  as  foilov; :  '  The  winds  roared  and  the  rains  fell.  The 
poor  white  man,  faint  and  wer«ry,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree. 
He  has  no  mother  to  fari)'.g  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn. — Chorus.  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has 
he.  Sec'  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Park  presented  his  benevolent 
hostess  with  two  brass  waistcoat-buttons. 

Mr.  Park  continued  in  the  village  all  day,  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  natives,  who  came  in  crowd  .o  see  him.  July 
22,  a  messenger  arrived  Iron',  the  king,  to  know  whether  there 
was  a  present  for  him,  which  question  was  answered  'in  the 
negative,  iluly  23,  another  messenger  from  Mansong  arrived, 
with  a  bag  in  his  hand.  He  said  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  he 
should  immediately  leave  the  vicinage  of  Sego ;  but  that,  wish- 
mg  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  white  man  in  distress,  the  king 
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had  sent  him  5,000  kowries  (or  little  sliells),  which  passed 
current  for  money,  250  of  them  being  equivalent  to  a  shilling; 
and  that  h  had  orders  to  guide  him  on  his  journey  to  San- 
sanding. 

July  24,  Mr.  Park  passed  a  large  town  called  Kabba,  si- 
tuated in  the  midut  of  a  beautiful  and  highly-cultivated  coun- 
try. In  the  evening  Mr.  Park  reached  Sansanding,  a  very 
large  town,  containing  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Park  was  here  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people,  eich 
one  addressing  him  in  a  language  equally  unintelligible.  The 
Moors  now  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  immediately  or- 
dered the  negroes  to  withdraw ;  they  then  questioned  him  as 
to  his  religion  ;  and  compelled  him  to  ascend  a  high  seat, 
by  the  door  of  a  mosque,  that  every  body  might  see  him. 
Upon  this  seat  he  remained  until  .sun-set ;  he  was  then  con- 
ducted into  a  neat  little  hut  with  a  small  court  before  it,  the 
door  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  shut.  But  this  precaution 
did  not  exclude  the  Moors.  They  climbed  over  the  top  of 
the  mud  wall,  and  came  in  crowds  into  the  court,  in  order, 
they  said,  to  see  the  white  man  perform  his  evening  devotions, 
2nd  eat  eggs.  Mr.  Park  told  them,  with  respect  to  his  devo- 
tions, he  could  not  comply,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
eat  eggSj  provided  they  would  bring  him  some  to  eat.  Seven 
hen's  eg^s  were  brought,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would  eat 
them  raw  ;  it  being  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  Europeans  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  this  diet.  When  Mr.  Park  had  convinced  his 
landlord  of  this  mistake,  he  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  and 
part  of  it  t»he  dressed  for  supper.  About  midnight,  when 
the  Moors  had  left  him,  he  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  with  much 
earhestness,  desired  him  to  write  a  saphie.  '  If  a  Moore's  sa- 
phie  is  ^ood,  (said  lie)  a  white  man's  must  needs  be  better.' 
Mr.  Park  readily  furnished  him  with  one,  superlatively  excel- 
lent, for  it  contained  Tlie  Lord's  Prayer.  The  pen  with 
which  it  was  written  was  made  of  a  reed ;  a  little  charcoal  and 
gum-water  made  a  very  tolerable  ink,  and  a  thin  board  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  paper. 

July  25,  Mr.  Park  departed  from  Sansanding;  and  on  the 
28th,  reached  Nyamee.     This  town  is.  chiefly  inhabited  by 
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Foulahs,  from  the  kingdom  of  Masina.  The  governor  would 
not  receive  him,  but  sent  his  son  (m  Iiorseback,  to  conduct  him 
to  Modiboo.  While  passing  through  the  woods,  the  guide 
frequently  stopped  and  looked  under  the  hushes.  On  enquir- 
ing the  reason,  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that  lions  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  frequently  attacked  travellers  in  the  woods. 
While  he  was  speaking,  Mr*  Park's  horse  started,  and  upon 
looking  round,  he  observed  a  large  animal  of  the  camelopard 
kind,  standing  at  a  little  distance.  The  neck  and  fore  legs 
were  very  long ;  the  head  was  furnished  with  two  short  black 
liorns,  turning  backwards;  the  tail,  which  reached  down  to 
the  ham-joint,  had  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end.  The  animal  was 
of  a  mouse  colour;  and  it  trotted  away  in  a  very  sluggish 
manner,  moving  its  head  from  side  to  side,  to  observe  if  it  was 
pursued.  Shortly  after  this,  while  crossing  a  large  plain, 
where  there  were  a  few  scattered  bushes,  the  guide  wheeled 
his  horse  round  in  a  moment,  and  exclairiied,  '  A  very  lai-ge 
lion ;'  and  made  signs  for  Mr.  Park  to  ride  away.  But  his 
horse  being  much  fatigued,  he  rode  slowly  by  the  bush,  where 
the  animal  was  perceived.  A  few  moments  after,  the  guide 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  crying,  '  God  preserve  us ;'  and 
then,  to  his  great  surprize,  Mr.  Park  perceivetl  a  large  7ed  lion 
at  a  short  distance,  with  his  head  couched  between  his  fore 
paws.  The  lion,  however,  suffered  the  travellers  quietly  to 
pass. 

At  sun-set,  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Madiboo,  a  delightful  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river 
for  many  miles,  both  to  the  east  and  west.  The  situation  is 
one  o^'  the  most  enchanting  in  the  world.  Here  are  caught 
great  plenty  of  fish,  by  means  of  long  cotton  nets,  which  the 
natives  make  themselves.  The  head  of  a  crocodile  which  had 
been  killed  was  lying  upon  one  of  the  houses,  in  a  swrmp  near 
the  town.  These  animals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  !  Uger ; 
but  they  are  of  little  account  to  the  traveller,  when  compared 
with  the  amazing  sw£yms  of  mosquitoes,  which  rise  from  the 
swamps  and  creeks  in  such  numbers  as  to  harass  even  the  most 
torpid  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Park  usually  passed  the  night 
^vjthout  shutting  his  eyes,  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
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fanning  himself  with  his  hat;  their  stings  raised  numerous 
blisters  on  his  legs  and  arms,  which,  together  with  wan*  of 
rest,  made  him  feverish  and  unwell. 

His  landlord,  observing  that  he  was  sickly,  hurried  him 
away ;  sending  a  servant  with  him  as  a  guide  to  Koa.  Wut 
though  he  Avas  little  able  to  walk,  his  horse  was  still  less  able 
to  carry  him  ;  and  in  crossing  some  rough  clayey  ground,  he 
fell,  and  was  unable  to  rise  again.  Mr.  Park  took  off'  his  bri- 
dle and  saddle,  and  placed  some  grass  before  him.  He  then 
left  the  poor  animal^  and  followed  his  guide  on  foot,  until  he 
reached  Kea,  a  small  fishing  village.  He  there  embarked  in 
a  canoe,  and  proceeded  about  a  miie  down  the  river,  when  the 
fisherman  paddled  the  canoe  to  the  bank,  and  desired  him  to 
jump  oui.  Having  tied  the  canoe  to  a  stake,  he  stripped  ofJ" 
his  clothes,  and  dived  for  a  great  length  of  time,  when  he 
raised  up  his  head  astern  of  the  canoe,  and  called  for  a  rope. 
With  this  rope  he  dived  a  second  time,  and  then  got  into  the 
canoe,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  assist  him  in  pulling.  At  length, 
they  brought  up  a  large  basket,  about  10  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  two  fine  fish,  which  the  fisherman  immediately  car- 
ried on  shore,  and  hid  in  the  grass. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  29,  Mr.  Park 
came  to  Moorzan,  a  fishing  town  on  the  northern  bank,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  across  the  river  to  Silla,  a  large  town, 
where  he  remained  until  it  was  quite  dark,  under  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  people.  Here  Mr.  Park  made  a 
solemn  pause;  and,  after  maturely  weighing  the  diflficulties 
that  must  attend  him,  should  he  still  persevere  in  his  route, 
detennined  to  go  no  farther.  Two  short  days'  journey  to  the 
eastward  of  Siila,  is  the  town  of  Jenno,  which  is  situated  on  a 
smal'  island  in  the  river,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  Sego  itself,  or  any  other  town  in  Bam - 
barra.  At  the  distance  of  two  days  more,  the  Niger  spreads 
into  a  considerable  lake,  called  the  Daik  lake ;  concerning  the 
extent  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  in  crossing  it,  from  west  to 
east,  the  canoes  lose  sight  of  land  one  whole  day.  From  this 
lake  the  water  issues  in  many  different  streams,  which  termin- 
ate m  two  large  branches;  one  flows  .o  the  nortlv-east,  the 
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other  to  the  cast ;  but  these  brunches  join  at  Kabra,  which  Is 
one  day's  journey  to  the  southward  of  Tombuctoo,  and  is  the 
p'  "*  or  shippiiipr-piace  of  that  city.  From  Kabra,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  11  (lays' journey,  the  river  passes  to  the  southward  of 
Houssa,  which  is  two  days'  journey  distant  from  the  river. 
Of  the  further  progress  of  this  river  the  natives  seem  to  be 
entirely  i<(norant. 

July  80,  Mr.  Park  departed  from  Silla,  and  in  the  after- 
noon nijain  reached  Kea,  wliere  a  negro  perceiving  he  was 
sickly,  and  his  clotlies  ragged,  lent  him  a  large  cloth  to  cover 
him  for  the  night.  The  governor's  brother  going  to  Modiboo. 
agreed  to  accoui))any  him  thither.  On  the  bank  of  the  river, 
u  great  number  of  earthen  jars,  neatly  formed,  but  not  glazed,, 
were  piled  up  together;  as  they  approached  them,  Mr.  Park's 
companion  plucked  up  a  large  handful  of  herbage  and  threw 
it  upon  them,  making  signs  for  him  to  do  the  same.  He  then 
told  Mr.  Park  that  those  jars  belonged  to  some  supernatural 
power;  that  they  were  found  in  their  present  situation  two 
years  ago,  and  as  no  person  had  claimed  them,  every  traveller 
as  he  ])assed,  from  respect  to  the  invisible  proprietor,  threw 
some  grass,  or  the  branch  ol'  a  tree,  upon  the  heap,  to  defend 
them  from  the  rain. 

Thus  conversing  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  they  proceeded 
on  until  they  jwrceived  the  footsteps  of  a  lion,  quite  fresh  iu 
the  mud,  near  the  river  side.  The  governor's  brother  was  now 
very  circumspect,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Park  should  walk  be- 
fore him,  which  not  being  agreed  to,  he  threw  down  the  sad- 
dle, which  he  carried,  and  went  away ;  Mr.  Park,  taking  off 
the  stirrups  and  girth,  instantly  threw  the  saddle  into  the 
river ;  the  negro  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  he  ran  from 
the  bushes  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  rushed  into  the 
water,  and  by  the  help  of  his  spear  brought  out  the  saddle  anil 
ran  away  with  it.  Mr.  Park  pi'oceeded  on  a  circuitous  course 
through  the  bushes  to  avoid  the  lion.  About  four  he  arrived 
at  Modiboo,  where  he  found  his  saddle,  the  negro  having 
brought  it  with  him  in  a  canoe.  While  conversing  with  this 
cowardly  guide,  and  remonstrating  on  his  conduct,  a  horse 
neighed;  the  negro  asked  if  Mr.  Park  knew  who  was  speaking 
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to  him,  and  then  informed  him  it  was  once  his  own  horse, 
which  he  liad  left  at  Modiboo. 

August  7,  Mr.  Park  reached  a  small  village,  called  Nema- 
doo ;  departing  from  tiience,  ho  fell  in  with  a  Moor  and  his 
wife,  riding  upon  the  top  of  the  load.  When  she  had  pro- 
ceeded about  200  yards,  the  bullock  sunk  into  a  hole,  and 
threw  both  the  load  and  herself  among  the  reeds.  The  af- 
frighted husband  was  petrified  with  horror,  and  suffered  his 
wife  to  be  almost  drowned  before  he  went  to  her  assistance. 

August  13,  Mr.  Park  ivached  a  small  village  within  half  a 
mile  of  Sego,  having  experienced  a  very  unpleasant  reception 
at  the  different  viliagec;  he  had  passed.  Here  he  learned  that 
Mansong  had  sent  out  people  to  apprehend  him  ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  avoid  Sego  altogether,  and  proceeded  westward  to 
the  Niger,  until  he  arrived  at  a  Foulah  village  called  Sooboo. 
He  pursued  his  course  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  passed 
a  walled  town  called  Kamalia.  On  the  15th,  he  passed  a  Irrge 
town,  called  Sai.  It  is  completely  surrounded  with  two  very 
deep  trenches,  at  about  200  yards  distance  from  the  walls. 
On  the  top  of  the  trenches  are  a  number  of  square  towers,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  fortification. 

About  noon  he  came  to  the  village  of  Kaimoo,  situated 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  a 
small  village  called  Song,  the  morose  inhabitants  of  which 
would  not  receive  him,  nor  so  much  as  permit  him  to  enter 
the  gate ;  but,  as  lions  were  very  numerous  in  this  part,  Mr. 
Park  resolved  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village; 
having  collected  some  grass  for  his  horse,  he  accordingly  lay 
down  under  a  tree  by  the  gate.     About  10  o'clock,  he  heard 
the  roaring  of  a  lion  at  no  great  distance,  and  attempted  to 
open  the  gate,  but  the  people  within  told  him  he  must  not  en- 
ter ;  he  then  begged  to  inform  them  that  a  lion  was  approach- 
ing, and  hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  come  within  the  gate; 
while  waiting  fbr  an  answer,  the  lion  approached  so  near,  that 
he  heard  him  rustling  among  the  grass,  and  climbed  the  tree 
for  safety :  about  midnight  the  people  opened  the  gate,  and 
desu-ed  him  to  come  in. 
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August  16,  he  passed  a  considerable  town  with  a  mosque, 
called  Jabhee.  Here  the  country  begins  to  rise  into  hills, 
and  he  could  aw  the  Nummit  of  high  mountains  to  the  Mrcst; 
at  noon  he  stopped  at  a  small  village,  called  Yamina.  This 
town  has,  at  a  distance,  a  very  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  very 
considerable  place,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  Moors ;  in 
the  evening  he  arrived  at  Farra,  a  small  village.  Next  day 
Mr.  Park  passed  a  considerable  town,  called  Bulaba,  and  the 
ruins  of  three  other  towns,  destroyed  by  Daisy,  king  of  Kaar> 
ta ;  near  one  of  these  ruins  he  climbed  a  tamarind  tree,  but 
found  the  fruit  quite  green  and  sour. 

August  18,  by  mistake,  he  took  the  wrong  road,  and  did 
not  observe  his  error  until  he  foiuid  the  Niger  considerably  to 
the  left.  Directing  his  course  towards  it,  he  travelled  through 
long  grass  and  bushes,  with  great  difficulty,  until  ho  came  to 
a  small  but  very  rapid  river,  which  he  at  first  took  for  a  creek, 
or  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Niger.  Examining  it  with  atten- 
tion, he  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  in  hopes  some  traveller 
might  pass  who  could  afford  him  information;  no  one  arriving, 
he  determined  upon  enteruig  the  river  considerably  above  the 
path-way,  in  order  to  reach  the  other  side  before  the  stream 
had  swept  too  far  down.  With  this  view  he  fastened  his  clothes 
upon  the  saddle,  and  was  standing  up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
pulling  his  horse  by  the  bridle  to  follow  him,  when  a  man 
came  accidentally  to  the  place,  calling  to  him  with  great  vehe- 
mence to  come  out.  The  alligators,  he  saiff,  would  destroy 
both  him  and  his  horse.  When  he  had  left  the  water,  the 
stranger,  who  had  never  before  seen  an  European,  seemed 
wonderfully  surprized.  He  twice  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
exclaiming  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  '  God  preserve  me !'  but 
when  Mr.  Park  spoke  in  the  Bambarra  tongue,  he  promised 
to  assist  him  in  crossing  the  river,  the  name  of  which,  he  said, 
was  Frina.  He  then  went  a  little  way  along  the  bank,  and 
called  to  some  person  wiio  answered.  In  a  short  time  a  canoe, 
with  two  boys,  came  paddling  along  the  reeds.  These  boys 
agreed  to  transport  Mr.  Park  across  the  river,  and  he  arrived 
in  the  evening-  at  Taifara,  a  walled  town. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Taffar-i,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
town,  through  the  election  ol"  a  governor,  which  was  then  agi- 
tated, Mr.  Park  exj)erienceil  u  very  inhospitable  reception ; 
no  person  invited  him  to  his  house;  he  was  forced  to  sit  down 
alone  uniler  a  tree,  exposetl  to  the  wind  and  rain  of  a  tornado, 
which  raged  with  great  violence  until  midnight. 

August  J20,  he  came  to  the  village  of  Sooha,  and  endea- 
voured to  purchase  some  corn  from  the  governor,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  gate,  but  was  told  ho  had  none  to  spare.  While 
he  was  examining  the  countenance  of  this  sullen  old  man,  he 
called  a  slave  who  was  working  in  a  corn-field  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  paddle  along  with  him. 
The  slave  was  then  ordered  to  dig  a  hole  in  tin-  ground.  The 
slave  liegan  with  his  paddle  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  earth  ;  and  the 
governor  kept  muttering  and  talking  to  himself  until  the  pit 
was  almost  finished,  when  he  r('j)eatedly  pronounced  words  to 
this  effect;  '  Good  for  nothing;'  '  A  real  plague;'  which  ex- 
pression.s  Mr.  Park  applied  to  himself,  and  as  the  pit  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  grave,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
mount  liis  horse,  and  was.  about  to  decamp,  when  the  slave, 
who  had  been  sent  to  a  nei<;'hbouring  village,  returned  with  the 
corpse  t)f  a  boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  quite  naked. 
The  negro  carried  the  boy  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  threw  it 
into  the  pit  with  a  savage  indifference.  As  he  covered  the 
body  with  earth,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  '  Money  lost ;' 
whence  it  was  probable  that  the  boy  was  one  of  his  slaves. 

Departing  from  this  shocking  scene,  Mr.  Park  travelled  on 
to  Koolikorro,  a  considerable  town,  and  a  great  market  for 
salt.  Here  he  lodged  at  the  iiouse  of  a  Bambarran,  who  had 
turned  mussulman,  but  was  very  superstitious.  He  wished 
his  tenant,  being  a  Christian,  to  write  him  a  saphie ,  and  for 
this  purpose  brought  out  his  writing-board,  saying,  that  he 
would  give  Mr.  Park  a  supper  of  rice  if  he  would  write  him  a 
saphie  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men ;  hf.  complied  with  the 
request,  and  wrote  the  board  full  from  top  to  bottom ;  upon 
which  the  Bambarran  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into 
a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a  few  prayers 
over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which,  lest  a  sin- 
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gle  word  should  esmpe,  he  licked  the  lK)ard  until  it  wah  qiiitt; 
dry.  Information  of  this  circunislanco  Iwing  carried  to  the 
governor,  he  sent  Iuh  son  with  Iwilf  u  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
desiring  him  to  write  a  snphie  to  procure  wealth.  He  brought 
some  meal  and  milk  as  a  present;  and  when  the  saphie  was 
finished,  he  appeared  highly  pleased,  and  promised  in  the 
morning  to  bring  some  milk  for  breakfast. 

August  23,  Mr.  I'ark  arrived  at  Hammaka,  which  although 
but  a  middling  town,  its  inhabitants  are  very  rich.  From  this 
pi'ue  he  had  a  Ringing-iiiau  for  his  guide  to  Sibidooloo.  A 
httle  before  sun-set,  lie  arrived  at  a  romantic  village,  called 
Kooma.  This  village  is  surroniuled  by  a  high  wall,  and  i.1 
the  sole  property  of  a  Mandingo  merchant.  vVugiist  25,  he 
led  Kooma,  and  proceeded  towards  Sibidooloo. 

The  road  was  very  steep  and  rocky,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
travel  very  slow.  As  he  was  stopj)ing  to  drink  a  little  water 
at  a  rivulet,  he  beard  a  loiul  screaming  as  of  people  In  distress; 
be  immediately  conjectured  that  a  lion  had  appeared,  but  pro- 
ceeding on  he  found  one  of  the  shepherds  who  had  set  out  with 
him,  lying  on  the  grass  as  if  dead  ;  aj)proacbing  him,  he 
whispered  Mr.  Park  to  toll  him  to  stop,  as  a  party  of  armed 
men  had  seized  upon  his  comj)t)nion,  and  shot  two  arrows  at 
himself  as  he  was  making  his  esca})e ;  while  considering  what 
course  to  pursue,  he  turned  round  and  saw,  at  a  little  distance, 
a  man  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  he  distinguished  also 
the  heads  of  six  or  seven  more,  sitting  on  the  grass,  with 
muskets  in  their  bands.  He  at  last  resolved  to  ride  forward 
towards  them :  as  he  approached  them,  he  was  in  hoj:)eb  they 
were  elephant-hunters,  and,  by  way  of  conversation,  asked  if 
they  had  shot  any  thing?  Without  returning  any  answer, 
one  of  them  desired  Mr.  Park  to  dismount;  and  tlien,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  waved  bis  hand  for  him  to  proceed ;  he 
accordingly  rode  past,  and  had  crossed  a  deep  rivulet,  when 
he  heard  somebody  call,  and  looking  behind,  saw  the  men 
running  after  hl»ii,  and  crying  out  for  him  to  turn  back.  He 
stopped  until  they  all  came  up,  when  they  informed  him  that 
the  king  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent  them  on  purjjosc  to  bring 
him,  his  horse,  and  every  thing  he  possessed,  to  F(>ulado(> 
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Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Park  turned  back  ;ind  li)llowed  them; 
foniing  to  a  ilark  place  in  the  wikkI,  «)ne  of  them  said,  '  This 
I   place  will  do,"  and  innnediately  snatched  his  hat  trom  his  head. 
I    Mr.  I'ark  told  them,  that  unless  hi.s  hat  was  returned  he  should 
T    proceed  no  Airther ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  receive  an  an- 
Mvev,  another  drew  his  knife,  and  seizing  upon  a  metal  button 
which  remained  upon  his  waistcoat,  cut  it  <>H'  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.     Mr.   Park  now  seeing  their  design,  resolved  to  let 
them  pr<x;eed,    without  interruption,   to  scareh    hi>   pcKrkets, 
and  examine  every  part  of  his  apparel ;  observing  that  he  had 
one  waistcoat  under  another,  they  insisted  that  he  should  take 
them  both  off;  and  at  last  they  stiip})ed  him  (piite  naked; 
even   his  half-boots   were  miimteiy  inspected.      Whilst   they 
were  examining  the  j)lunder,  he  earnestly  re<piested  them  to 
return  the  pocket-eompa.ss ;   but    when  he   pointed  it  out  to 
them  on  the  ground,  one  of  the  banditti,  thinking  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  it  up,  cocked  bis  musket,  and  swore  he  would  lay 
him  dead  u})on  the  spot  if  he  presumed  to  touch  it.    After  this, 
sonie  of  them  went  away  with  his  horse,  while  the  rciuainder 
stood  considering  whether  they  should  leave  him  naked  on  the 
spot,  or  allow  him   stmiething  to  .shelter  him   from  the  sun. 
Humanity  at  last  prevailed ;  they  returned  him  the  worst  of 
two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  and  one  of  them  threw  back 
Jiis  hat,    which,   in  the  crown,   had   the  memorandums  pre- 
served.    In  this  wretched  and  forlorn  condition,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  Mr.  Park  felt  the  benign  consolations  of  reli- 
gi<rti  tran(^uilli/ing  his  heart  at  this  awful  moment,  when  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  naked  and  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  savage  animals,  and  men  still  more  savag  ,  '^nd 
500  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement;  even  ui  liiat 
moment  he  could  view  with  ileligliL  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  .small  moss  in  fructification;  and,  while  his  eyt    eonteni- 
plated,  he  for  a  time  forgot  his  own  painful  situation.     At 
length  he  started  up,  and,  disrigarding  hunger  and  fatigue, 
proceeded  till  he  came  to  a  small  village,  where  he  overtook 
the  two  shepherds  who  travelled  with  him  Ilohi  Koomar,  and 
at  sun.set  he  arrived  at   Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Manding. 
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The  town  of  Sibidooloo  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocky  liills.  It  is  scarcely  accessible  for 
horses.  When  he  entered  the  town,  the  people  gathered 
round  him,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  doot?/  or  governs, 
who  is  here  called  mansa.  Manding  is  a  sort  of  republic,  or 
rather  oligarchy ;  every  town  having  a  particular  mansa,  and 
the  chief  power  of  the  state,  in  the  last  resort,  being  lodged 
in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  body. 

Mr.  Park  told  the  mansa  of  his  having  been  robbed,  and 
the  story  was  confirmed  by  the  two  shepherds.  He  continued 
smoking  his  pipe  till  it  was  finished,  when,  taking  the  pijfe 
from  his  mouth,  and  tossing  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  with  an 
indignant  look,  he  said,  *  You  shall  have  every  thing  restored 
to  you,  I  have  sworn  it  ;■"  and  then  turning  to  his  attendants, 
*  Give  the  white  man,'  said  he,  '  a  draught  of  water,  and  with 
the  first  light  of  the  morning  go  over  the  hills  and  inform  the 
dooty  of  Bammakoo  that  a  poor  white  n?an,  the  king  of  Bam- 
barra's  stranger,  has  been  robbed  by  the  king  of  Fouladoo's 
people.'  Mr.  Park  heartily  thanked  the  mansa  for  his  con- 
duct, and  accepted  his  invitation  to  remain  with  him  till  the 
return  of  the  messenger ;  he  was  conducted  into  a  hut,  and 
had  some  victuals  given  him,  but  the  crowd  of  people  prevent- 
ed him  from  sleeping  until  past  midnight. 

After  spending  two  days,  Mr.  Park  requested  to  retire  to 
the  next  village ;  finding  him  anxious  to  proceed,  the  mansa 
said  he  nn['A  go  as  far  as  the  town  called  Wanda,  where  he 
hoped  he  ./ould  remain  until  he  had  an  account  of  his  horse, 
&c.  He  departed  on  the  morning  of  t^.e  28th,  and  on  the 
30th  arrived  at  Wanda,  a  small  town  with  a  mosnue,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall.  The  mansa,  who  was  a  Mahometan, 
was  both  a  magistrate  and  school-master ;  he  kept  his  school 
in  an  open  shed,  M'here  Mr.  Park  had  his  lodging.  Hei-e  ho 
washed  his  s?  rt  and  spread  it  upon  a  bush  to  dry,  while  he 
sat  naked  in  the  shade ;  as  he  v.  as  sitting  in  this  raannei",  the 
fever  he  had  for  some  time  been  afflicted  with  returned,  with 
alarming  symptoms.  He  remained  at  Wanda  nine  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  experienced  the  return  of  the  fever  every 
day. 
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The  scarcity  cf  provisions  was  great  at  this  time;  every 
evening,  five  or  six  '.vomen  caine  to  the  Mansa''s  house  to  re- 
ceive each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  corn.  Mr.  Park  en- 
quired of  the  Mansa,  whether  he  maintained  these  poor  women 
from  pure  Iwunty,  or  expected  a  return  when  the  harvest 
should  be  gathered  in.  •  Observe  that  boy,'  said  he  (pointing 
to  a  fine  child  about  five  years  of  age),  '  his  mother  has  sold 
him  to  me  for  40  days  provision  for  herself  and  the  rest  of  the 
family;  I  have  bough',  another  boy  in  the  same  manner."* 
When  the  woman  returned,  Mr.  Pai'k  desired  the  boy  to  point 
out  his  mother;  she  was  much  emaciated,  but  had  nothing 
cruel  or  savage  in  her  countenaiiJ*e ;  and,  when  she  had  re- 
ceived the  corn,  slie  came  and  talked  to  her  son  with  as  nmch 
cheerfulness  as  if  he  had  been  still  under  her  care. 

Septeml:  er  6,  t' .  o  persons  arrived  from  S;))idooloo,  bringing 
Mr.  Park's  horse  and  his  clothes ;  but  he  found  his  pocket- 
compass  broken  to  pieces.  Sept.  7,  as  his  hoiie  was  grazing 
near  the  brink  of  a  well,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  feli  in. 
The  well  was  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  very  deep, 
that  when  iie  laid  snorting  in  the  water,  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  save  him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  assembled, 
and,  having  tied  together  a  number  of  withes,  they  lowered  a 
man  down  into  the  well,  who  fastened  those  withes  round  the 
body  of  the  horse ;  and  the  people,  having  first  drawn  up  the 
man,  took  hold  of  the  withes,  and  pulled  out  the  horse  with 
great  facility.  The  poor  animal  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton ;  it  was  tbund,  therefore,  impracticable  to  travel  with 
him  any  further.  Mr.  Park,  therefore,  made  a  present  of 
him  to  his  landlord ;  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  the  mansa 
of  Sibidooloo. 

September  8,  he  departed,  having  been  presented  by  his 
landlord  with  a  spear,  and  a  leather  bag  to  con''ain  his  clothes. 
He  now  converted  his  half-boots  into  sandals,  and  travelled 
with  more  ease.  Sept.  17,  he  reached  Mansia,  a  considerable 
town,  where  small  quantities  of  gold  are  collected.  The  mansa 
of  this  town  had  the  character  of  being  very  inhospitable ;  he, 
however,  sent  the  sick  and  wearied  traveller  a  little  corn  for 
supper,  but  demanded  something  in  return ;  and  when  told 
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he  possessed  notliing  of  value,  he  said  in  jest,  '  that  a  whitr 
skin  should  not  defend  him  if  he  told  lies.""  He  then  shewed 
liim  the  liut  in  which  he  was  to  sleep,  and  took  away  his  spear 
Mr.  I'ark,  suspicious  of  this  man,  privately  requested  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  a  bow  and  quiver,  to 
sleep  with  him.  About  midnight,  he  heard  somebody  ap- 
proach the  door,  and,  observing  the  moon-light  struck  sud- 
denly into  the  hut,  he  started  up,  and  saw  a  man  treading 
cautiously  over  the  threshold ;  he  immediately  snatched  up 
the  negro'^s  bow  and  quiver,  the  rattlmg  of  which  made  the 
man  withdraw.     He  proved  to  be  the  mansa. 

Sept.  18,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Mr.  Park  sent  the  negro 
to  the  house  of  the  mansa,  who  brought  away  his  spear ;  he 
told  him  the  mansa  was  asleep,  and  advised  him  to  seize  this 
opjwrtunity  of  pui'suing  liis  journey,  which  he  immediately 
(lid,  and  shortly  arrived  at  Kamalia,  a  small  town,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills,  where  the  inhabitants  collect 
gold  in  great  quantities. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  bushreen 
or  priest,  named  Karfa  Taura.  He  was  collecting  a  coffle  of 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  sell  them  to  the  Europeans  on  the  Gam- 
bia. When  Mr.  Park  entered,  he  was  reading  an  Arabic 
book,  and,  with  a  smile,  asked  if  he  understood  it.  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  one  of  hib  ;;  r-^ndants  to 
fetch  the  httle  curious  book  which  had  been  bnmght  from  thi' 
west-country.  On  opening  this  small  volume,  he  was  surprized 
and  delighted  to  find  it  to  be  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  established  church  of  England,  and  Karfa  expressed  great 
joy  to  find  he  could  read  it.  This  hospitable  negro  made  Mr. 
Park's  situation  comfortable  and  pleasant :  a  hut  was  provided 
for  him  with  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  an  earthen  jar  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  a  s-mall  cal  bash  to  drink  out  of;  he  had  two  meals 
a  day  sent  from  Karfa's  own  dwelling,  and  the  slaves  were  or- 
(lerert  to  supply  him  with  fire-wood  and  water.  But,  alas  I 
these  kind  attentions  could  not  stop  the  alarming  progress  of  a 
fever  with  which  Mr.  Park  had  been  sometimes  afflicted,  and 
his  health  continued  very  precarious  for  five  weeks.  On  his 
recovery,  Karfa  set  out  on  his  slave-trafficing  expedition,  anci 
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left  Mr.  Park  to  the  care  of  a  g(x)d  old  bushreen,  who  acted 
as  schoolmaster  to  the  young  people  of  Kamalia. 

Mr.  Park,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  route  both  in  going 
and  returning,  found  the  climate  in  most  places  extremely  hot. 
About  the  middle  of  June  the  tornadoes  arise.  These  usher 
in  w  hat  is  called  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  until  No- 
vember. When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-east,  it  pro- 
duces a  o-reat  change  in  the  country  ;  the  grass  soon  becomes 
dry  and  withered ;  the  rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many 
of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves.  About  this  period  is  commonly 
felt  the  harmatton,  a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from 
the  north-east,  and  accompanied  by  a  thick  smoaky  haze, 
through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour. 

Whenever  the  grass  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  negroes  set  it  on 
fire ;  but  in  Ludamar  and  other  Moorish  countries,  this  prac- 
is  not  allowed ;  tor  it  is  on  the  withered  stubble  that  the  Moors 
feed  their  cattle  until  the  return  of  the  rain.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  plains  variegated  with  lines  of  fire,  and  the 
light  reflected  on  the  sky,  makes  the  heavens  appear  to  be  in 
a  blaze.  In  the  day-time,  pillars  of  smoke  are  seen  in  every 
direction ;  while  birds  of  prey  hover  round  the  conflagration, 
and  pour  down  upon  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles, 
which  attempt  to  escape  from  the  flames.  This  annual  burn- 
ing is  followed  by  a  fresh  and  sweet  verdure,  and  the  country 
is  rendered  more  healthy  and  pleasant. 

The  population  of  Africa  is  not  very  great;  the  interior 
countries  alwund  with  more  inhabitants  than  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. The  different  negro  nations  possess  a  wonderful  simi- 
larity of  dis])osition.  The  Mandingoes  are  a  very  gentle  race; 
cheerful  in  their  dispositions,  inquisitive,  credulous,  and  fond 
of  flattery.  The  most  prominent  defect  in  their  character  is, 
that  unwarrantable  propensity  which  they  have  for  theft;  they 
are  not,  liowever,  habitually  and  generally  guilty  of  it  towards 
each  other.  Their  natural  sense  of  justice  seems  neither  per- 
veited  nor  extinguished.  Their  disinterested  charity,  and 
tender  solicitude  to  alleviate  distress,  demands  the  highest 
praise ;  and  Mr.  Park  has  attested,  what  his  worthy  predeces- 
sor Mr.  Ledyard  had  before  observed,  that  the  females  are 
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eminently  distinguished  for  the  exercise  of  those  gentle  and 
amiable  virtues.  Maternal  tend  mess  is  eminently  conspicuous 
among  the  African  women,  and  this  is  duly  retained  by  fhv^ 
children;  for,  throughout  all  parts  of  Africa,  the  greatest 
affront  that  can  be  offered  to  a  negro  is  to  reflect  on  Iter  who 
gave  him  birth.  The  negro  women  suckle  their  children  un- 
till  they  are  able  to  v/alk  themselves.  Three  years  nursing  is 
not  uncommon;  and,  during  this  period,  the  husband  de- 
votes his  attention  to  his  other  wives ;  polygamy  being  gene- 
rally practised.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  walk,  it  is 
permitted  to  run  about  with  great  freedom ;  the  mother  is  not 
over  solicitous  to  prevent  it  from  slight  falls,  and  other  trifling 
accidents.  As  they  advance  in  life,  the  girls  arc  taught  to 
spin  cotton,  a',  to  beat  corn,  and  are  instructed  in  other  do- 
mestic duties ;  while  the  boys  are  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  Both  sexes,  on  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  are 
circumcised.  This  painful  operation  is  not  so  much  considered 
by  the  heathen  negroes  a  religious  ceremon}',  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  utility.  They  have  an  idea  that  it  renders 
the  marriage-state  prolific.  The  operation  is  performed  upon 
several  young  people  at  the  same  time,  all  of  whom  are  exempt- 
ed from  any  sort  of  labour  for  two  months  afterwards.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  form  a  society  called  soJimaneroo ,  they 
visit  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
dance  and  sing,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  In 
tlu;  course  of  this  celebration,  it  frequently  happens,  that  some 
of  the  young  women  get  niarried.  If  a  man  takes  a  fancy  to 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  not  necessary  he  should  make  the  over 
ture  to  the  girl  herself;  the  first  object  is  to  agree  with  the 
pyrents  concerning  the  recompence  to  be  given  to  them  for  the 
loss  of  the  company  and  services  of  their  daughter.  If  the 
lover  is  willing  to  give  the  sum  demanded,  he  then  communi- 
cates his  wishes  to  the  damsel ;  but  her  consent  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  match ;  for,  if  the  parents  agree  to  it,  and 
eat  a  few  koUa  inits,  which  are  presented  by  the  suitor  as  an 
earnest  of  the  bargain,  the  young  lady  must  either  have  the 
man  of  their  choice,  or  continue  unmarried,  for  she  cannot 
afterwards  be  given  to  another.    If  the  parents  should  attempt 
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it,  the  lover  is  then  authorised  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to 
seize  upon  the  girl  as  his  slave.  AVhen  the  lay  for  celebrat- 
ing the  nuptials  is  fixed  upon,  a  select  number  of  people  are 
invited  to  be  preseiit  at  the  wedding :  a  bullock  or  goat  is 
killed,  and  great  plenty  of  vitrtuals  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  the  bride  is  conducted  into  a  hut,  where 
a  company  of  matrons  assist  in  arranging  the  wedding  dress, 
which  is  always  white  cotton,  and  is  put  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  conceal  the  bride  from  head  to  foot.  Thus  arranged,  she 
is  Ideated  upon  a  mat,  in  the  i  ddle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old 
women  place  diemselves  in  a  circle  round  her.  They  then 
give  her  a  series  of  instructions;  and  point  out,  with  great 
propriety,  the  deportment  of  a  married  life.  This  scene  of 
instruction  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  girls,  who  amuse  the 
company  with  singing  and  dancing.  While  the  bride  remains 
within  the  hut  with  the  women,  the  bridegroom  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  guests  of  both  sexes,  who  assemble  without 
doors;  and  by  distributing  among  them  small  presents  of  koUa 
nuts,  contributes  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  When  supper 
is  ended,  the  company  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
singing  and  dancing,  and  seldom  separate  until  day-break. 
About  midnight,  the  bride  is  privately  conducted  by  the  wo- 
men into  the  hut  which  is  to  be  her  future  residence ;  and  the 
bridegroom,  upon  a  given  signal,  retires  from  his  company. 
The  new-married  couple  are  always  disturbed  towards  morn- 
ing by  the  women,  who  assemble  to  inspect  the  nuptial  sheets 
and  dance  round  it.  The  negroes  allow  a  plurality  of  wives ; 
those  who  are  Mahometans  limit  themselves  to  four,  who  are 
treated  more  like  hired  servants  than  companions ;  they  have 
the  management  of  household  aflairs,  and  each  in  rotatio) 
dr,?sses  the  victuals. 

Instances  of  conjugal  infidelity  are  very  rare  in  this  country. 
When  the  wives  quarrel  among  themselves,  the  husband  de- 
cides between  them,  and  sometimes  finds  u  necessary  to  admi- 
nister a  little  corporal  chastisement  before  tranquillity  ;.un  l)e 
restored. 

The  Mandingoes  and  negroes  in  general,  have  no  artificial 
method  of  dividing  time.     They  calculate  the  years  by  the 
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iHiniber  ov'  rof«^  scnmm\  Tlioy  portion  the  year  into  moons, 
and  reckon  the  days  by  sj  many  suns.  The  dav  they  divide 
into  morning,  mid-day,  aid  evening ;  and  further  subdivide 
it,  when  necessary,  by  pointing  to  the  SMn's  place  in  the 
heavens. 

On  the  first  appearanco  «)f  the  new  moon,  they  view  it  flb 
newly  created,  and  say  a  sliort  prayer.  This  seems  to  l'.^  die 
only  visible  adorati(;\i  tiuwc  negroes,  who  are  not  Mahoraeians, 
offer  to  the  Deity.  Tliis  prayer  is  pronoun  od  in  :'  vhisp^r, 
the  person  holding  up  Ills  hands  betbro  liis  iUce;  at  !^e  con- 
clusion, they  spit  upon  tlieir  h;inds,  aiu!  rub  thoiu  over  their 
face.  They  think  it  very  unlucky  to  liegin  a  journey,  or  any 
ciher  work  of  consequence,  in  the  last  quar?.'  r  of  '.he  moon. 
An  eclipse,  whether  (  f  sim  or  inoon,  is  supposed  to  be  eflix'ted 
by  ivitchtT.vft,  The  .iars  are  very  little  reg  srded ;  uni'  the 
the  whole  ii*\\d\  of  asu'onomv  they  view  as  dealing  in  njagie. 

Their  notions  o*  ;,'.s.Hj!im}>hv  are  equally  peurile :  they  ima- 
gine that  t!ie  wor* !  h  an  extended  plane,  the  termination  of 
wliici)  no  eye  ciri  discovf  r  •  it  being,  they  say,  overhung  with 
douds  uud  darkness.  They  describe  the  sea  as  a  large  river 
of  salt-^vater,  on  the  farther  shore  of  which  is  situated  a  coun- 
try cullod  Tobavhoiioo^  '  The  l,arid  of  White  People.'  7Vt  a 
distance  from  Tobaubtwloo,  they  describe  another  country, 
which  they  suppose  is  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic  size ; 
tliis  country  they  call  '  The  Land  where  the  Slaves  are  sold.' 
Hut  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  their  own  appears  to  them 
to  be  the  best,  and  their  &v.  n  people  the  happiest. 

v5ome  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  negroes  ^vc  not  un- 
worthy attention.  The  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  and  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  puniuhnient,  is  entire  ami  universal 
among  them.  Rut,  except  on  the  appearance  of  a  lunv  moon, 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  otfer  up  prayers  antl  suppli- 
cations to  the  Deity.  They  consider  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the 
feeble  supplications  of  wretched  n^ortals  can  reverse  the  decrees, 
and  change  the  purjtoses,  of  unerring  wisilom.  I'  they  arc 
asked  for  what  reason  they  piay  at  t!ie  new  moo  hey  an- 
swer, because  their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  1  ..<  ncern^ 
of  rh?^  world  they  '    '  've  are  committed  by    r      <  -lighty  to 
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the  superintendence  and  direction  of  sulwrdina'.e  spirits,  over 
whom  tiiey  suppose  that  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great 
influence. 

The  usual  diet  of  the  negroes  is  different  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  general  the  free  people  breakfast  about  day-break 
upon  gruel  made  of  meal  and  water,  with  a  little  of  the  fruit 
oi  the  tamarind  to  give  it  an  acid  taste.  About  two  o'clock  in 
tl  (  afternoon,  a  sort  of  hasty  pudding,  with  a  little  shea-but- 
i  !  13  the  common  meal;  but  the  supper  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal repast,  which  is  seldom  ready  before  midnight.  This 
consists  almost  universally  of  kouskous,  with  a  small  portion 
of  animal  food  or  shea-butter,  mixed  with  it.  In  eating  they 
use  the  right  liand  only.  The  beverage  of  the  pagan  negroes 
is  beer  and  mead,  of  each  of  which  they  often  drink  to  excess. 
The  Mahometan  converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  na- 
tives, of  all  descriptions,  take  snuff  and  smoke  tobacco ;  their 
pipes  are  made  of  wood,  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  curious 
\vorkmanship ;  but  in  the  interior  countries,  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  is  salt.  It  would  appear  strange  to  an  European  to 
see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it  were  sugar ;  this  is 
frequent  in  Africa ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  are  so 
rarely  indulged  in  this  precious  article,  that  to  say,  *  a  man 
eats  salt  to  his  victuals,'  is  to  say  he  is  a  rich  man.  The  ne- 
groes are  in  general  very  industrious ;  they  are  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  in  fisliing,  or  in  hunting;  their  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows ;  they  are  very  dextrous  marksmen,  and 
will  hit  a  lizard  on  a  tree,  or  any  other  small  object,  at  an 
amazing  distance. 

The  women  spin  cot^^on  Avith  a  distaff;  the  thread  is  not  fine 
but  well  twisted,  and  makes  a  very  durable  cloth.  The  weav- 
ing is  performed  by  the  men ;  the  loom  is  made  exactly  upon 
European  principles ;  but  so  small  and  narrow,  that  a  web  is 
seldom  more  than  four  inches  broad.  The  shuttle  is  of  the 
common  Construction.  The  women  dye  this  cloth  of  a  ricii 
and  lasting  blue  cilour,  »  y  (he  following  simple  process :  The 
leaves  of  ihe  "  .>go,  when  fre  Ii  gathered,  are  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mort  »i',  and  mixed  in  a  large  earthen  jar,  with  a  strong 
ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  chamber-li'y  is  sometimes  added ;  the 
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cloth  is  steeped  in  this  mixture,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
has  acquired  the  proper  shade.  The  colour  is  very  beautiful, 
with  a  fine  purple  gloss,  and  equal  to  the  best  European  or 
Indian  blue.  This  cloth  is  cut  into  various  pieces,  and  sewed 
into  garments  with  needles  of  the  natives  ovvn  making.  The 
only  appropriate  and  peculiar  trades  among  tlie  uegroes  are 
the  manufactures  of  leather  and  iron  ;  they  tan  and  dress  lea- 
ther with  very  great  expedition,  by  steeping  the  hide  first  in  u 
mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  water,  until  it  parts  with  the  hair ; 
and  afterwards,  by  using  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree,  called 
g'oo^  as  an  astringent.  They  are  at  great  pains  to  render  the 
hide  as  soft  and  phant  as  possible,  by  rubbing  it  frequently 
with  their  hands,  and  beating  it  upon  a  stone.  The  hides  of 
bullocks  are  converted  chiefly  into  sandals,  and  therefore  re- 
quire less  care  in  dressing  than  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats, 
whicii  are  used  for  covering  quivers  and  saphies,  and  in  mak- 
ing sheaths  for  swords  and  knives,  belts,  pockets,  &c.  Their 
skins  are  commonly  dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour ;  the  red 
by  means  of  millet-stalks  reduced  to  powder ;  and  the  yellow 
by  the  root  of  a  plant. 

Most  of  the  African  blacksmiths  are  acquaint'jd  with  the 
method  of  smelting  gold,  in  which  process  they  use  an  alkaline 
salt,  obtained  from  the  ley  of  burnt  corn-stalks,  evaporated  to 
dryness.  They  likewise  draw  the  gold  into  wire,  and  form  it 
into  a  variety  of  ornaments ;  some  of  which  arc  executed  with 
a  great  deal  of  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  natives  ak'o  make 
Tery  beautiful  basket?,  hats,  and  other  articles,  for  u?g  and 
ornament,  from  rushes,  which  they  stain  of  different  colours; 
and  thev  contrive  also  to  cover  their  calabashes  with  interwoven 
cane,  dyed  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  laborious  occa- 
pations,  the  master  and  his  slaves  work  together,  without  any 
distinction  of  superiority. 

The  slaves  of  Africa  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  freeman.  They  claim  no  reward  for  their  services,  ex- 
except  food  and  clothing;  and  are  treated  with  kindness  or 
severity,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  disposition  of  their 
masters.  Domestic  slaves,  or  such  as  are  born  in  a  man''3  omh 
house,  arc  treated  with  more  lenity  than  those  purciiased  with 
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money.  The  authority  of  th(.  master  over  his  domestic  slave 
cxtei!d.s  only  to  roasonable  correction;  he  cannot  sell  his  do- 
mestic, without  first  bringing  him  to  a  pul)lic  trial  betbre  the 
chief  men  of  tiie  place.  Prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  slaves 
purchased  with  money,  may  be  treated  with  severity,  or  sold 
to  a  stranger.  There  are  regular  markets,  where  slaves  of 
this  description  aro  bought  and  sold.  The  slaves  f)urchased 
by  the  Europeans  are  chieHy  of  this  description.  Slaves  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  are  slaves  from  their 
birth,  having  been  born  of  enslaved  mothers,  and  such  as  were 
boi-n  free,  but  by  some  means  have  become  slaves.  Those  of 
the  first  description,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Slaves 
of  the  second  description,  generally  become  so,  either  by  cap- 
tivity, famine,  insolvency,  or  crimes. 

Gold  is  often  found  in  considerable  (Quantities  throughout 
every  part  of  Manding;  it  is  also  found  in  great  plenty  in 
Jallonkadoo.  The  gold  of  Manding  is  never  found  in  any 
vein,  but  always  in  small  grains,  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  scattered  through  u 
large  body  of  5,aud  or  clay  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  gold-po-^vdcr.  When  the  streams  and  torrents  of  au- 
tumn have  subsided,  the  sand  is  dug  up,  and  rcptatedly 
washed  in  large  calabashes;  after  which  the  sc'jient  is  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  particles  of  gold  picked  out. 

The  gold-dust  is  kept  in  (juills  stopt  up  with  cotton,  and 
the  people  employed  in  collecting  it,,  are  fond  of  displaying  a 
number  of  these  quills  in  tlieir  hair.  Part  of  this  gold  is  con- 
verted into  ornaments  for  the  women;  they  are  marsy  and 
convenient,  particularly  the  ear-ringv»,  which  are  commonly  so 
heavy  as  to  pull  down  and  lacerate  the  lobe  of  the  e;;: ,  to  avoid 
which  they  are  supported  by  a  thong  of  red  leather,  which 
passes  over  the  crown  of  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the  otner. 
When  a  lady  of  consequence  is  in  full  dress,  her  gold  orna- 
ments may  be  worth  altogether  from  50  to  80Z.  sterling.  But 
by  far  the  gr'^ate*-  portion  of  gold  is  exchanged  to  the  Moors 
for  salt  and  other  commodities. 

Nothing  create^    "«  greater  surp'    o  among   the  negroes 
than  the  eagernc    i  .splayed  by  the  Europeans  to  p.ocure 
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the  elephants''  teeth.  Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the  ' 
interior  of  Africa,  but  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  species 
from  those  found  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  ivory  sold 
in  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  is  brought  from  the  interior 
countr)';  scattered  teeth  are  frecpicntly  picked  up  in  the  woods, 
and  travellers  are  very  dili<Tont  in  looking  for  them.  It  is  a 
conmion  practice  wi';i  l'  •  \?pliant  to  thrust  his  teeth  under 
the  roots  of  sucii  shrubs  and  bushes  as  grow  in  the  dry  and 
elevated  parts  of  tlie  country,  whore  the  soil  is  shallow.  These 
bushes  he  easily  overturns,  and  feeds  on  the  roots,  which  arc 
in  general  m<»rc  tender  and  juicy  than  th(  iiard  woody  branches 
of  the  foliage;  but  when  the  tec<h  r.rt  jjuiiiy  dc  lyed  by  age, 
and  the  roots  more  firmly  fixed,  the  greater  exertions  of  the 
animal  IVequently  causes  them  to  break  short. 

The  «'l  'pbant-hunters  seldom  go  out  singly;  a  party  of  four 
or  five  join  together,  and  having  each  furnished  himself  with 
pow(!er  and  ball,  and  a  quar  .ity  of  corn-meal  in  a  leather  bag 
sufficient  for  five  or  six  days  provisions,  they  enter  the  most 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  wood,  and  examine  with  great  care 
every  thing  that  can  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  elephants. 
When  they  discover  a  herd  of  elephants,  they  follow  them  at 
a  distance,  until  they  perceive  some  one  stray  from  the  rest, 
and  come  into  such  a  situation  as  to  be  fired  at  with  advantage. 
The  hunters  then  approach  with  great  caution,  creeping 
amongst  the  high  grass  until  they  have  got  near  enough  to  be 
sure  of  their  aim  ;  they  then  discharge  all  their  pieces  at  once, 
and  throw  themselves  on  ilieir  faces  on  the  grass.  The 
wountled  elephant  immediately  applies  his  trunk  to  the  differ- 
ent wounds,  but  beiiig  unable  to  extiact  the  balls,  and  seeing 
no  one  near  him,  he  becomes  quite  furious  and  runs  about 
among  the  bushes,  until,  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  he  has 
exha\istcd  himself,  and  affords  the  hunters  an  opportunity  of 
firing  at  him  again,  by  which  he  is  generally  brought  to  the 
ground.  The  skin  is  now  tak»  \  off  and  extended  on  the 
ground  with  j)eg.'  lo  dry,  and  •  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are 
most  esteemed  are  cut  up  into  thin  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
<•!  serve  for  pi'ovisions  on  some  future  occasion.  The  teeth  are 
struck  out  with  a  light  hatchet,  which  the  hunters  always  carry 
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along  with  them,  not  only  for  that  purpose,  'nit  also  to  enable 
them  to  cut  down  »uch  trees  as  contain  hi  y ;  for,  besides 
their  provisions,  they  'iv^fS.  u]x)n  elephant's  flesh  and  wild 
honey.  The  ivory  is  seldom  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the 
hupttrs  themselves.  They  dispose  of  it  annually  to  the  itine- 
rant merchants,  who  come  annually  from  the  coast  with  arms 
and  ammunition  to  purchase  this  valuable  commodity.  The 
quantity  of  ivorv  collected  in  this  ])art  of  Africa  is  not  so  great, 
nor  are  the  teeth  in  general  so  large,  as  in  the  country  nearer 
the  line ;  few  of  thetn  weigh  more  than  80  or  lOOlbs. ;  and 
upon  an  average,  a  bar  of  European  merchandize  may  be  rec- 
koned as  the  price  of  a  pound  of  ivory. 

The  schoolmaster  with  whom  Mr.  Park  lodged  at  Kamalia, 
was  ii  man  of  a  mild  disposition  and  gentle  manners;  al- 
though a  IVIahometan,  he  was  not  intolerant.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  reading,  and  teaching  was  his  pleasure  as  well 
as  employment.  His  school  consisted  of  17  boys  and  two 
"iris.  The  girls  received  their  instructions  in  the  day-time, 
but  the  boys  always  had  their  lessons  by  night,  by  the  light  , 
of  a  large  fire.  Exclusive  of  the  koran,  the  schoolniaster  pos- 
sessed a  variety  of  manuscripts  which  had  been  purchased 
from  tli(^  trading  Moors,  and  borrowed  from  priests  in  the 
nciiihb.  \rhood. 

Mr.  Park  discovered  that  the  negroes  are  in  possession  of 
an  Arabic  M'rsion  of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses.  This  is  so 
highly  estoemed,  thnt  it  is  often  sold  for  the  value  of  one  prime 
slave.  They  have  also  a  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms  and 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  It  is  probable  in  all  these  copies,  there 
are  interpolations  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Mah(;met; 
from  these  manuscripts  the  negroes  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  account  of  our  first  parents,  the  death  of  Abel,  the  de- 
luge, &c. 

When  any  scholar  has  read  through  the  koran,  and  per- 
formed a  certain  number  of  public  prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared 
by  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  scholar  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion. When  the  abilities  of  the  pu})ll  has  been  suf^ciently 
tried,  the  last  page  of  the  koran  is  put  into  his  liand,  and  he 
js  desired  to  read  it  aloud ;  after  the  boy  has  finished  this  les- 
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8on,  he  presses  the  paper  against  his  forehead  and  proroun.c-' 
the  word  arntUt  ujwn  which  ull  the  prie.stH  present  arii.  a. id 
bhake  him  by  the  hand,  and  confer  npon  him  the  title  of  f)u::h' 
ret'ii.  When  this  is  conipleted,  his  parents  arc  inli/imcd  he 
has  finished  his  education,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  redeem  their  son,  by  giving  to  the  schoolmaster  a  slave,  or 
the  price  of  a  slave  in  exchange-  which  is  always  done  if  the 
parents  can  afford  to  do  it ;  if  not,  the  hoy  remains  the  ilo- 
jncstic  slave  of  the  sclioolnmster,  until  lie  can,  by  liis  own 
industry,  collect  ^oods  siiHicient  to  ransom  himself. 

On  the  ^I4:l\\  of  Jaiujary,  1707,  Karfa  returned  to  Kamalia 
with  a  number  of  peo})le,  and  13  prime  slaves  whom  he  had 
purchased.  He  likewise  brought  with  him  a  young-  girl  whom 
he  had  married  as  his  fourth  wife,  and  had  given  her  parents 
three  prime  slaves  for  lier.  She  was  kindly  received  at  the 
door  by  the  other  wives,  who  conducted  their  new  acquaint- 
ance and  co-partner  into  one  of  the  best  huts  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  swept  and  white-washed  on  purpose  to  receive 
her.  Karftt  generously  presented  Mr.  Park  with  a  new  gar- 
ment and  trowsers,  such  as  are  commonly  worn. 

The  slaves  Karfa  had  brought  with  him  were  all  prisoners 
of  wai".  Eleven  of  them  confessed  to  Mr.  Park  that  they  had 
been  slaves  from  their  infancy ;  but  the  other  two  refused  to 
give  any  account  of  their  former  condition.  They  were  all 
very  niquisitive,  and  first  viewed  the  traveller  with  looks  of 
horror,  and  repeatedly  asked  if  his  countrymen  were  cannibals. 
Mr.  Park  told  them  they  were  employed  in  cultivating  the 
land ;  but  they  would  not  believe  him,  and  one  of  them,  put- 
ting his  hand  upon  the  ground,  said,  with  great  simplicity, 
'  Have  you  really  got  such  ground  as  this  to  set  your  feet 
upon  ?""  The  slaves  were  secured  by  putting  the  right  leg  of 
one  and  the  left  of  the  other  into  the  same  pair  of  fetters.  By 
supporting  the  fetters  with  a  string,  they  can  walk,  though 
very  slowly.  Every  four  slaves  are  fastened  together  by  their 
necks,  with  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  thongs,  and  in  the  night 
an  additional  pair  of  fetters  is  put  on  their  hands,  and  some- 
times a  light  chain  passed  round  their  necks.  Such  of  them 
as  evince  signs  of  discontent,  are  secured  by  u  thick  billet  of 
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wotxl,  with  ft  smooth  notch  nmde  on  one  side  of  it ;  the  ancle 
of  the  slave  is  lK)lted  to  the  smooth  part  by  means  of  a  strong 
iron  staple,  one  prong  of  whicb  passes  on  each  side  of  the  an- 
cle.    In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  not  cruel. 

April  M),  Mr.  I'ark  departed  from  Kamalia  with  the  coffle, 
or  caravan  of  stores.  The  number  of  travellers  amounted  to 
seventy-three,  among  whom  were  six  singing-men.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  followed  ihe  caravan  for  near  half 
a  mile,  some  of  them  crying,  others  shaking  hands  with  their 
relations;  and  when  it  had  gained  a  rising-ground,  all  the 
i)cople  in  the  cnravan  were  ordered  to  sit  down  in  one  place, 
with  their  faces  tcjwards  the  west;  the  town's  people  were  de- 
sired to  sit  down  in  another  place,  with  their  faces  towards 
Kamalia.  The  schoolmaster  then,  with  the  assistance  ol'  two 
others,  having  taken  their  places  between  the  two  parties,  pro- 
nounced a  long  and  solemn  prayer ;  after  which  they  walked 
three  times  round  the  caravan,  making  an  impression  on  the 
ground  with  the  end  of  their  spears,  and  muttering  something 
by  way  of  charnr .  When  this  ceremony  was  ended,  all  the 
travellers  rose  up,  and  without  taking  a  formal  farewel  of  their 
friends,  proceeded  iTorwards.  As  many  of  the  slaves  had  re- 
mained for  years  in  irons,  the  sudden  exercise  of  walking  quick 
occasioned  spasmodic  contractions  of  their  legs ;  hence  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  two  of  them  from  the  rope,  and  allow 
them  to  walk  slowly  until  they  arrived  at  Maraboo;  from 
thence  they  continued  their  route  to  Bala,  and  on  the  20th 
proceeded  to  Worumbay,  and  on  the  21st  entered  the  Jallon- 
ka  wilderness.  Here  the  caravan  rested  for  a  time,  while 
every  one  partook  of  some  meal,  and  drank  a  little  water; 
after  which  they  went  on  until  ti:!ey  arrived  at  the  river  Koko- 
ra,  where  the  caravan  halted.  In  the  afternoon  they  crossed 
two  small  branches  of  this  river.  About  sun-set  they  came  in 
sight  of  Kintyakooro,  a  considerable  town,  nearly  square,  sit- 
uated in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  well-cultivated  plain. 

At  approaching  this  town,  great  etiquette  was  observed; 
five  or  six  siii^ng-men  were  in  front ;  these  were  followed  by 
the  other  free  people ;  then  came  the  slaves,  fastened  by  a 
rope  round  the  necks,  four  of  them  to  a  rope,  and  a  iflaft  with 
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a  spear  between  each  four:  after  'hem  came  the  domestic 
slaves ;  and  in  the  rear  the  women  ol  free  condition,  wives  of 
the  slatees,  &c.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  until  they 
came  within  100  yards  of  the  gate,  when  the  singing-men  be- 
gan a  loud  song,  well  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
inhabitants.  When  they  entered  the  town,  they  proceeded  to 
the  bentariij^  or  town-house,  where  the  people  gathered  round 
them  to  hear  their  history.  This  was  related  publicly  by  two 
of  the  singing-men.  When  this  history  was  ended,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town  gave  them  a  small  present,  and  each  travel- 
ler was  accommodated  with  lodging  antl  provision  for  the 
night. 

April  22,  the  caravan  moved  from  Kentykakoo,  and  on  the 
23d,  entered  the  Sallonka  wilderness.  On  the  24th,  one  of 
the  female  slaves  was  very  sulky,  and,  when  offered  some 
gruel,  refused  to  drink  it ;  she  also  began  to  lag  behind,  and 
complain  dreadfully  of  pains  in  her  legs ;  her  load  was  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  another  slave. 

About  11  o'clock,  as  they  were  resting  by  the  side  of  a  ri- 
vulet, some  of  the  people  discovered  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  were  proceeding  to  obtain  the  honey,  when  an  asto- 
nishing swarm  issued  from  the  hive,  to  attack  in  all  directions. 
Mr.  Park  took  the  alarm  first,  and  was  the  only  person  vho 
escaped  with  impurity. 

While  the  people  were  busily  picking  out  the  stings  they 
had  received,  it  was  observed  that  the  poor  negro-woman  was 
not  come  up;  and  as  many  of  the  slaves  had  left  their  bundles 
behind,  owing  to  the  fright,  it  was  necessary  they  should  go 
back  and  fetch  them :  to  effect  this,  fire  was  set  to  the  grass, 
and  the  wind  driving  the  fire  furiously  along,  the  party  pushed 
through  the  smoke,  and  returned  with  their  bundles,  and  the 
female  slave.  She  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  had  crept 
to  the  stream,  in  hopes  to  defend  herself  from  the  bees,  by 
throwing  water  over  her  body ;  but  t^is  proved  ineffectual,  for 
she  was  stung  in  the  most  dreadful  mauiier.  AVhen  the  stings 
had  been  picked  out,  she  was  »vashed  with  water,  and  rubbed 
with  bruised  leaves ;  but  the  wretched  woman  refused  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  declaring  she  would  rather  die  than  walk 
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another  step.  As  intreaties  and  threats  were  used  in  vain, 
the  whip  was  at  length  applied,  and  after  bearing  patiently  a 
few  strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked  with  tolerable  expe- 
dition for  four  or  five  hours  longer,  when  she  made  an  attempt 
to  run  away  from  the  caravan,  but  was  so  weak  that  she  fell 
down  in  the  grass.  Though  she  was  unable  to  rise,  the  whip 
was  a  secDnd  time  applied,  but  without  effect ;  upon  which, 
Karfa  ordered  her  to  be  placed  upon  the  ass  which  carried  the 
dry  provisions,  but  she  could  not  sit  erect ;  and  the  ass  being 
very  refractory,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  carry  her 
forward  in  that  manner.  The  merchants  were  unwiUing  to 
abandon  her;  they  therefore  made  a  sort  of  litter  of  bam- 
boo canes,  upon  which  she  was  placed,  and  tied  on  it  with 
slips  of  bark.  This  litter  was  carried  on  the  heads  of  two 
slaves,  one  walking  before  the  other,  and  tiiey  were  followed 
by  two  others,  who  relieved  them  occasionally. 

The  poor  slave  became  so  ill  that  her  limbs  were  stiff,  and 
she  could  neither  walk  nor  stand ;  she  was  therefore  fastened 
on  the  ass,  by  liaving  her  hands  tied  under  the  ass's  neck,  and 
her  feet  under  his  belly ;  but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly  that 
he  would  not  proceed  with  the  load,  and  threw  the  slave  off, 
by  which  one  of  her  legs  was  much  bruised.  Every  effort 
proving  ineffectual,  the  general  cry  was,  '  Kang-teg'i,\cx\i  her 
throat,  cut  her  throat).  Mr.  Park,  willing  to  avoid  so  horrid 
a  spectacle,  proceeded  on,  but  was  soon  informed  a  more  dis- 
mal fate  attended  this  poor  unfortunate  child  of  woe,  for  the 
barbarians  left  her  on  the  road,  where  undoubtedly  she  soon 
perished,  oi  was  probably  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

April  28,  the  caravan  arrived  at  an  unwplled  towii  called 
Manna.  The  chief,  with  a  number  of  his  people,  accompanied 
the  travellers  across  the  banks  of  the  Busings  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Senegal,  over  a  bridge  of  a  singular  construc- 
tion. The  river  at  this  place  is  smooth  and  deep,  and  has 
very  little  current.  Two  tall  trees,  when  tied  together  by  the 
tops,  are  sufficiently  long  t:  reach  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
the  "'oots  resting  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  tops  floating  in  the 
waters.  When  a  few  trees  have  been  placed  in  this  direction, 
they  are  covered  with  dry  bamboos,  so  as  to  form  a  floating 
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bridge  with  a  sloping  gangwaj  at  each  entl,  where  the  trees 
rest  upon  the  rocks.  This  bridge  is  carried  away  every  year 
by  the  swelling  of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  con- 
stantly rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manna,  who  on  that  ac- 
count expect  a  small  tribute  from  every  passenger. 

May  3,  they  arrived  at  a  village  near  Malacotta,  where  the 
schoolmaster's  elder  brother  resided;  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  him,  and  he  immediately  came ;  the  interview  was 
most  affecting ;  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  nine  years. 
They  reached  Malacotta  in  the  evening.  It  is  an  unwalled 
town ;  the  huts  arc  made  of  split  canes  tv/isted  into  a  sort  of 
wicker-work,  and  plaistered  over  with  mud.  Here  they  make 
very  good  soap,  by  boiling  ground  nuts  in  water,  and  then 
adding  a  layer  of  wood  and  ashes.  They  also  manufacture 
excellent  iron. 

A  party  of  the  town's  people  brought  information  concern- 
ing a  war  between  Almami  Abdulkader,  king  of  Foota  Torra, 
and  Damel,  king  of  the  Jaloffs,     The  king  of  Foota  Torra 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Damel,  to  induce  him  to  turn  Maho- 
metan.    The  ambassador  had  an  audience  of  Damel,  laid  two 
knives  before  him,  and  addressed  him  thus :  '  With  this  knife 
(said  he)  Abdulkader  will  condescend  to  shave  the  head  of 
Daniel,  if  he  will  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith ;  and  with 
this  other  knife  /..bdulkader  will  cut  the  throat  of  Damel,  if 
he  refuses  to  embrace  it:  take  your  choice.'    Damel  coolly 
answered,  he  had  no  dioice  to  make ;  he  neither  chose  the 
one  nor  the  other.     In  the  course  of  the  war  that  ensued,  the 
vain-glorious  Abdulkader  was  taken  captive.    When  the  royal 
prisoner  was  brought  before  Damel,  that  magnanimous  prince 
addressed  him  as  follows :  '  Abdulkader,  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion :  If  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  me  in  your  situation, 
and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have  acted.**'   '  I  would  have 
thrust  my  spear  into  your  heart,'  replied  Abdulkader,  *  and 
I  know  that  a  similar  fate  awaits  me.'     '  Not  so,'  said  Damel, 
my  spear  is,  indeed,  red  with  the  blood  of  your  subjects  killed 
in  battle,  and  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper  stain  by  dipping  it 
in  your  own ;  but  this  would  not  build  up  my  toAvn,  nor  bring 
to  life  the  thousands  who  fell  in  the  woods.     I  will  not  there- 
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fore kill  you  in  cold  blood,  but  I  will  retain  you  as  my  slave, 
until  I  perceive  that  your  presence  in  your  kingdom  will  be 
no  longer  dang-erous  to  your  neighbours,  and  then  I  will  con- 
sider of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  you.'  Abdulkader  was 
accordingly  retained,  and  worked  as  a  slave  for  three  months ; 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Daniel  restored  him  to  his  domi- 


nions. 


May  7,  tlie  caravan  left  Malacotta,  and  having  crossed  the 
Honey  river,  a  branch  of  the  Senegal,  arrived  at  a  walled 
town  called  Bentygala,  and  two  days  after  at  Dindikoo. 

May  12,  they  crossed  the  Faleme  river,  and  on  the  next  day 
arrived  at  Baniseribe.  One  of  the  slatees  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  This  man  invited  Mr.  Park  to  his  house,  at  the  gate 
of  which  his  friends  met  him  with  great  expressions  of  joy ; 
shaking  hands,  embracing,  singing,  and  dancing  before  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself  upon  a  mat  by  the  threshold 
of  his  door,  a  young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a 
little  water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before  him,  de- 
sired him  to  wash  his  hands ;  when  he  had  done  this,  the  girl, 
with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eye,  drank  the  water;  this 
being  considered  as  the  greatest  proof  of  her  fidelity  and  love. 

May  1^,  they  reached  a  large  town  called  Kirwani,  near 
which  arc  several  smelting  furnaces.  Departing  from  hence, 
they  entered  the  Tenda  wilderness,  and  reached  a  walled 
town  called  Tambacunda.  Here  a  palaver  was  held  on  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  slatccs  in  the  caravan,  who 
had  formerly  married  a  woman  of  this  town ;  she  had  borne 
him  two  children,  but  afterwards  went  to  Manding,  and  re- 
mained there  eight  years  without  sending  any  account  of  him- 
self to  his  deserted  wife ;  who  seeing  wo  prospect  of  his  return, 
had,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  married  another  man,  to  whom 
she  had  likewise  borne  two  children.  The  slatee  now  rlnimed 
his  wife,  but  the  second  husband  would  not  give  her  up.  Tlie 
determination  of  the  assembly  was,  that  the  wife  should  make 
her  choice,  and  live  with  whicli  she  chose.  The  lady  was  du- 
bious as  to  making  up  her  mind ;  but  Mr.  Park  suspected 
that '  First  Love'  would  carry  the  day. 
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June  4,  Mr.  Park  arr'red  at  Medina,  the  capital  of  the 
king  of  Woolli's  dominions, ;  and  two  days  after  at  Jindey, 
where  the  caravan  stopped,  and  Mr.  Park  took  an  aPictionate 
fare'vell  of  his  rdiow-travellevs,  and,  accompanied  with  Karfa 
and  one  of  the  Foulahs,  proceeded  on  until  they  arrived  at 
Tendacunda  in  the  evening,  and  were  hospitablv  received  at 
the  house  of  a  black  female,  named  seniora  Camilla,  a  lady 
who  spoke  the  English  language.  She  seemed  much  asto- 
nished at  Mr,  Park's  return,  assuring  him,  that  she  had  been 
informed  he  had  been  murd(  red  by  the  Moors.  Ka»'fa,  who 
had  never  heard  people  conveise  together  in  English,  listened 
with  great  attention ;  &iQvy  thing  he  saw  seemed  vvonderful : 
the  furniture  of  the  house,  the  chairs,  and  xirticularlv  beds 
with  curtains,  were  objects  of  his  great  admiration. 

June  10,  Mr.  Robert  Ainsley  came  to  meet  jMr,  Park  at 
Tendacunda,  politely  offered  him  the  use  of  his  hcmse,  and, 
with  Mr.  Ainsley  and  Karfa,  Mr.  Park  returned  to  Pisania. 
Mr.  Ainsley's  schooner  was  lying  before  the  place.  This  was 
the  most  surprizing  object  Karfa  had  yet  seen ;  he  could  not 
easily  comprehend  the  use  of  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging; 
nor  did  he  conceive  it  possible,  bv  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
make  so  large  a  body  move  forwards  by  the  common  force  of 
the  wind ;  and  the  schooner,  with  her  cable  and  anchor,  kept 
Karfa  in  deep  meditation  the  greater  part  jf  the  day. 

June  12,  Mr.  Park  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Laidley,  who 
received  him  as  one  risen  fi-om  the  dead.  Finding  that  his 
wearing  apparel  was  not  sold  or  sent  to  England,  Mr.  Park 
resumed  the  English  dress,  and  had  his  venerable  beard 
shaved  off  Karfa  surveyed  him  in  his  British  apparel  with 
great,  delight ;  but  regretted  exceedingly  the  loss  of  his  beard, 
which  he  said  liad  changed  him  from  a  man  to  a  boy.  Mr. 
Park  amply  recompensed  the  kind  attention  of  t!ie  benevolent 
negro,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  say  his  journey  had  indeed  been 
prosperous.  But  observing  the  improved  state  of  manufac- 
tures, and  die  evident  superiority  of  Europeans  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  he  would  often,  with  a  pensive  look  and  involun- 
tary .sigh,  exclaim,  *  Bliick  men  are  nothing  \   at  other  times, 
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he  would  ask  Mr.  Park  what  could  induce  him,  who  was  no 
trader,  to  think  of  exploring  so  miserable  a  country  as  Africa? 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Mr.  Park  embarked  in  a  slave  ship 
boimd  to  America,  which  was  driven  l)y  stress  of  weather  to 
the  West  Indies;  and  got  with  great  difficulty,  and  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  danger,  into  the  island  of  An- 
tigua. He  sailed  from  thence  on  the  24th  of  November,  and 
after  a  short,  but  tempestuous  passage,  arrived  at  Falmouth 
on  the  ^iid  of  the  following  monih,  having  been  absent  from 
England  two  years  and  seven  months. 

Immediately  on  his  landing  he  hastened  to  London,  anxious 
in  the  greatest  degree  about  his  family  and  friends,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  nothing  for  two  years.  He  arrived  in  London 
before  day-light  on  the  morning  of  C!n*istmas  day,  1797  ;  and 
it  being  toe  early  an  hour  to  go  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr. 
Did'  e  wandered  for  some  time  abou*^^  the  streets  in  that 

quar:^  oi  die  town  where  the  house  was.  Finding  one  of  the 
entran,  into  the  gardens  of  the  British  museum  accidentally 
open,  he  went  in  and  walked  about  there  f)r  some  time.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Dickson,  who  had  the  care  of  those  gar- 
dens, went  there  that  morning  upon  some  trifling  business. 
What  nnist  have  been  his  emotions  on  beholding,  at  that  ex- 
traordinary time  and  place,  the  vision,  as  it  must  ut  first  have 
appeared,  of  his  long-lost  friend,  the  object  of  so  many  anxi- 
ous reflectio.is,  and  whom  he  had  long  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Park  having  had  made  up  his  mind  to  un- 
dertake his  second  journey,  he  had  settled  in  a  provincial  town 
of  his  native  country,  married,  and  had  a  family.  He  was 
practising  surgery  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  such  success  as 
may  be  attained  in  that  confined  sphere.  He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed l.»y  his  fellow-citi/ens,  and  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  litf , ary  characters  of  Scotkuid,  among  whom  the 
venerable  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  last  sm'vivor  of  that  illustrious 
school  which  will  shine  through  all  ages,  in  the  names  of 
Hume,  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Black.  But  his  station,  though 
thus  comfortable  and  creditable  to  himself,  and  rendered  still 
more  honourable  by  the  charities  which  he  exercised  towards 
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the  poor  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  was  nevertheless  ill 
suited  to  tlie  adventurous  turn  of  mind  which  his  past  habits 
had  formed.  His  journies  to  visit  distant  patients — his  long 
and  solitary  rides  over  *  cold  and  lonely  heaths'  and  '  gloomy 
hills  assailed  by  the  wintry  tempest,'  seem  to  have  produced 
in  him  feelings  of  disgust  and  impatience,  which  he  had  per- 
haps rarely  experienced  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  His  strong 
sense  of  the  irksomencss  of  this  way  of  life  broke  out  from  him 
upon  many  occasions;  especially  when,  previously  to  his  un- 
dertaking his  second  iVfricun  mission,  one  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions expostulated  with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  again  expos- 
ing himself  to  dangers  which  he  had  so  very  narrowly  escaped, 
an*.'  perhaps  even  to  new  and  still  greater  ones ;  he  calmly  re- 
plied, that  a  few  inglorious  winters  of  country  practice  at 
Peebles,  was  a  risk  as  great,  and  would  tend  as  effectually  to 
shorten  life,  as  the  journey  which  he  was  about  to  undertake 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the 
scviv  ary  for  Colonial  affairs,  who  niade  him  the  p-oposal  of 
conducting  the  expedition  then  under  consideration.  He  de- 
sired a  short  time  to  consult  his  friends ;  but  here,  as  in  such 
cases  almost  uniformly  happens,  his  mind  was  already  pretty 
well  resolved ;  and  the  consultation  was  a  matter  of  courtesy 
or  foi'm. 

From  the  time  of  his  interview  with  lord  Hobart,  his  deter- 
mination was  in  fact  taken.  His  imagination  had  been  indulg- 
ing itself  for  some  years  past  upon  the  visions  of  discoveries 
which  he  was  destined  to  make  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition  was  now  within  his  grasp.  He  has- 
tily announced  to  lord  Hobart  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal ; 
employed  a  few  days  in  settling  his  affairs  and  taking  leave  of 
his  friends;  and  left  Scotland  in  December,  1803,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  embarking  in  a  very  short  time  lor  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

A  month  or  two  had  elapsed  since  the  proposition  was  made. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  town  after  he  accepted  it,  a  postponement 
of  two  months  took  place  without  any  apparent  cause;  and  the 
sailing  was  then  fixed  for  the  end  of  February.  But  at  that 
critical  moment,  Mr.  Addington  and  his  friends  were  occupied 
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with  concerns  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than  the  geography 
cf  Africa.     We  allude  not  merely  to  the  war  then  waging 
against  France,  though  they  had  that  also  upon  their  hands ; 
but  the  more  interesting  conflict  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  grown 
as  weary  of  opposition  as  Mr.  Park  was  of  provincial  surgery ; 
and,  by  means  of  motions  respecting  the  navy  and  army,  and 
other  '  vital  interests  of  the  empire,'  was  occupied  in  turning 
out  the  above  characters,  from  the  places  in  which  he  had  put 
them.     Every  thing  was  ready,  and  in  great  part  completed, 
when  the  expedition  was  suddenly  countermanded ;  the  earl 
Camden  having  happily  succeeded  to  the  lord  Hobart's  place 
as  his  portion  of  the  change;  and  it  being,  of  course,  necessary 
that  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  undertaking  should  be  ex- 
pounded to  that  noble  person,  and  his  pleasure  ascertained 
upon  the  prrxticai  question.  Whether  a  scheme  of  scientific 
and  commercial  discovery  ought  to  be  pursued,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  had  been  devised  by  his  immediate  predecessors  ? 
When  tliese  circumstances  are  considered,  it  w\ll  not  be  deemed 
too  great  an  allowance  of  time,  if  we  add,  that  the  sailing  was 
put  off  from  February  to  September.     But  this  interval  was 
spent  very  profitably  by  the  traveller,  who,  at  the  judicious 
suggestion  of  some  person  in  authority,  made  himself  a  tolera- 
ble master  '^f  Arabic,  and  acquired  some  expertness  in  taking 
observations.     He  also  drew  up  a  memorial  upon  the  objects 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  ac- 
companying his  remarks  with  the  reasons  of  the  opinion  very 
confidently  entertained  by  him,  that  the  Niger^  after  pursuing 
an  easterly  course  turns  to  the  southwm'd,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  vast  stream  known  bv 
the  name  of  the  Congo. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  Arabic  language,  he  had  retired  to 
his  native  place  with  an  Arab,  who  came  over  in  the  suite  of 
Elfi  Bey.  Upon  his  return  to  town,  he  found  the  plan  was 
approved  of;  but,  before  it  was  finally  determined  on,  he  was 
desired  by  lord  Camden,  to  consult  major  Rennell,  and  obtain 
his  opinion  both  with  regard  to  the  scheme  and  objects  of  the 
expedition,;  and  Mr.  Park's  own  sentiments  relative  to  the 
Niger,  as  stated  in  his  memoir.     For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
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Brighthelmston,  where  major  Ronnell  then  was,  and  remained 
with  him  several  days;  during  which  time,  tlic  suhjects  pro- 
posed by  lord  Camden  were  rep.'atedly  discussed  between 
them.  With  respect  to  the  supposiaon  relative  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  Ni,';er,  r."<ajor  Ronnell  was  imconvinced  by  Park's 
reasonings,  and  declared  his  adherence  to  the  opinion  he  had 
formerly  expressed  with  regard  to  the  conrse  of  that  river. 
As  to  the  plan  of  the  intended  exfiedition,  he  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  diflficulties  and  dangers  hkely  to  attend  its  ex- 
ecution, that  he  earnestly  dissur J'd  Park  from  engaging  in  so 
hazardous  an  enterprize.  His  arguments,  urged  with  all  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  friendship,  appear  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  upon  Park  ;  and  he  took  leave  of  major  Reri- 
nell  with  an  apparent  determination  to  relinquish  the  under- 
taking. But  this  ccmviction  was  little  more  than  momentary, 
and  ceased  almost  as  soon  as  the  influence  and  authoritv,  from 
which  it  proceeded,  were  withdrawn.  0..  Park's  return  to 
London,  his  enthusiasm  revived ;  and  ill  doubts  and  diflicul- 
tics  were  at  an  end. 

Every  thing  being  now  fixed,  and  the  season  already  far 
advanced,  Park  was  extremely  anxious  to  hasten  his  departure, 
as  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  depended  on  its  being 
undertaken  a  sufficient  time  before  the  rains.  He  was  never- 
theless detained  two  months  for  his  official  instructions, — a 
delay  somewhat  preposterous,  when  we  consider  that  those 
instructions  could  only  be  the  echo  of  his  own  memorial,  in 
an  abridgment  and  general  form ;  and  one  month  more  elapsed, 
before  he  could  set  sail.  As  every  thing  was  ready  early  in 
October,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  any  accident  should 
have  prevented  him  from  sailing  in  the  cours?  of  that  month. 
The  delay,  indeed,  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprize,  which  in 
all  probability  would  have  had  a  different  result,  had  it  been 
undertaken  at  an  adequate  distance  of  time  from  the  rainy 
season. 

The  plan  being  to  send  Park  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
an  adequate  store  of  merchamiize,  and  a  few  seamen  and  car- 
penters to  construct  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  Niger — 
the  main  ol^^t  of  the  expedition,  and  means  by  which  its 
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ulterior  ends  of  discovery  were  to  be  accomplished— he  received 
the  local  rank  of  captain  in  the  king's  service;  and  ader  him 
were  commissioned,  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson,  a  snr- 
geon,  and  Mr.  George  Scott,  a  draughtsman.  They  were  to 
choose  their  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Goree.  Having  sail- 
ed on  the  80th  of  January,  1805,  th  arrived,  after  u  some- 
what tedious  passage,  on  the  8th  of  i'.'arch,  at  Jago,  one  of 
the  cape  de  Verd  islands,  w'.ere  they  jjurchased  the  asses  re- 
quisite for  their  caravan;  and  on  the  J28th,  they  reachtid  Goree 
in  safety.  His  prospects  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
brightest  .•  and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages  of  his  letters — 
rendered  the  more  touching,  from  the  contrast  betwevi  their 
tenderness  and  the  inflexible  steadiness  of  his  nature — if  indeed 
we  can,  with  any  propriety,  speak  of  contrasting  qualities  so 
much  in  harmony  as  re.U  Loldness  and  the  kindly  afl^'ections  of 
the  heart.     The  first  .\   sage  is  from  a  letter  to  his  wjce. 

'  \  have  hopes,  almost  to  certainty,  that  Providence  will  so 
dispose  the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiiis 
quai'ter  of  the  world,  tliat  we  shall  be  enabled  to  slide  through 
much  more  smoothly  than  you  expect. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  I  think  about  you ;  your 
own  feelings  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  that.  The  hopes  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  my  life  with  my  wile  and  children, 
will  make  every  thing  seem  easy ;  and  you  may  be  sine  I  will 
not  rashly  risk  my  life,  when  I  know,  that  your  har»piness, 
and  the  welfare  of  my  young  ones,  depend  so  much  pen  it. 
I  hope  my  mother  does  not  torment  herself  with  unuec  .ssary 
tears  about  me.  I  sometimes  fancy  how  you  and  sho  will  be 
meeting  misfortune  half-way,  and  placing  me  in  many  dis- 
tressing situations.  I  have  as  yet  experienced  nothing  but 
success;  and  I  hope  that  six  months  more  will  end  t  te  whole 
as  I  wish.' 

The  next  which  we  shall  select  is  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dickson,  u-'.wCi  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  before  he  left  the 
Gambia. 

'  Every  thlrrg,  at  present,  looks  as  favourable  as  i  could 
wish ;  and  if  all  things  go  well,  this  day  six  weeks  I  expect  to 
lirink  all  your  healths  in  the  water  of  the  Niger.    Tho  soldiers 
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arc  in  good  health  and  Rpirits.  They  are  the  most  da.sfihg 
men  I  ever  suw ;  and  if  \hvy  preserve  their  health,  we  may 
keep  ourselves  perlecti y  secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I  Hhall  be 
able,  with  jn'csents  and  fair  words,  to  pass  through  the  u  'n- 
try  to  the  Niger;  and  if  once  we  are  fairly  afloat,  il'ii  limf 
la  xvon.- — Give  my  kind  regards,  to  Sir  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Greville;  and  if  they  should  think  that  I  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  natural  objects,  you  may  montion  that  I  had  44 
men  and  42  asses  to  look  after,  Ijesides  the  constant  trouble  of 
packing  and  weighing  bundles,  palavering  with  the  negroes, 
and  laying  plans  for  our  future  success.  I  never  was  so  busy 
in  my  life.' 

He  had  selected  the  35  soldiers  and  a  lieutenant  who  were 
to  attend  him,  from  the  garrison  of  Goree,  the  whole  having 
volunteered.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  their  habits  or 
constitutions  were  not  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  service, 
and  the  rains  destroyed  them  with  a  fatal  rapidity.  He  found 
himself  at  the  wishcd-for  point,  ready  to  embark  on  the  Niger; 
but  after  losing  his  whole  companions,  except  lieutenant  Mar- 
tyn  and  three  soldiers,  of  whom  one  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  the  deuih  of  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Anders<3n,  appf:  ''^  to  have  affected  him  most  deeply.  *  No 
event,''  says  ht,  '  t  ver  threw  the  smallesl  gl(X)m  over  my  mind 
till  I  laid  Mr.  Andti aon  in  the  grave :  I  then  felt  myself  as  if 
left  a  second  time  lonely  and  fiiendless  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Africa."' 

In  this  perilous  situation,  indeed,  he  "^ight  well  have  been 
excused  for  shutting  his  heart  against  every  sentiment  not 
immediately  connected  with  self-preservation.  He  was  about 
to  embark  on  a  vast  and  unknown  river,  which  might  possi- 
])ly  termmate  in  some  great  lake  or  inland  sea,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  coast;  but  which  he  hoped  and  believed 
would  conduct  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course 
of  considerably  more  than  15,000  miles,  through  the  midst  of 
ravage  nations,  and  probably  also  after  a  long  succession  of 
rapids,  lakes,  and  cataracts.  This  voyage,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  over  attemptetl,  was  to  be  undertaken  in  a  crazy 
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und  ili  :i;}^pointed  vessel,  manned  by  n  few  negroes  and  four 
iliircpcans ! 

At  this  interestinfr,  but  most  trvinjj  moment,  his  habitual 
constancy  did  not  forsnkf  liim ;  nay,  Ntrnnj^e  to  tell,  nnd  in 
credible,  were  it  not  known  that  great  men  peHorm  things 
next  to  impossible  by  dint  of  a  certain  self-deception  which 
never  leaves  in  their  minds  any  doubt  of  success,  nnd  which 
they  always  extend  even  to  desperate  circumstancLs  when'  all 
chance  of  succeeding  is  gone;  in  the  situation  just  no'  ijcs- 
cribed,  we  find  this  extraordinary  person  not  onlv  cl  I'ful, 
but  almost  sanguine.     Before  embarking  in  the  t  ^el, 

which,  principally  by  his  own  labour,  he  had  coi 
two  old  patched  and  worn  out  canoes,  he  completi 
nal  up  to  that  date,  such  as  it  is  here  given;  and  occujued  a 
few  hours  in  writing  letters  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Colonial 
department,  and  his  wife.  For  insertitig  the  two  last  of  these 
singular  pieces,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  to  the  reader.  He 
will  perceive  a  material  difference  in  the  colouring  given  to  his 
situation,  where  he  is  speaking  to  his  wife.  Frtim  the  letter 
to  lord  Camden,  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  its  ex- 
treme difficulties  and  perils;  but  that  he,  who  had  been 
full  of  confidence,  where  others  would  have  despaired,  was 
very  far  from  despairing,  where  success  appeared  beyond  all 
calculation. 


a,  at  an  immense 


'  To  the  Earl  Camden,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 

of  State,  c^-c.  cfc.  ^c. 

'  On  boavd  of  H.  M.  Schooner  Joliba,  at  anclior  off  Sansanding, 
November  17th,  1805. 
'  My  lord, 

'  I  have  herewith  sent  you  an  account  of  each  day's 
proceedings  since  we  left  Kaiiee.  Many  of  the  incidents  related 
are  in  themselves  extremely  trifling ;  but  arc  intended  to  recal  to 
my  recollection  (if  it  pleases  Cod  to  restore  me  again  to  niy  dear 
native  land)  other  particidars  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  which  would  have  swelled  this  bulky  commu- 
nication to  a  most  unreasonable  size. 

'  Your  lordship  will  recollect,  that,  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans;  and  our 
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journey  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger  will  furnish  a  melancholy 
proof  of  it.  , 

<  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any  one 
of  us  killed  by  wild  animals,  or  any  other  accidents ;  and  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  44  Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in 
perf'ect  health,  five  only  are  at  present  alive,  viz.  three  soldiers 
(one  deranged  in  his  mind),  lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself 

'  From  this  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  lordship  will  be  apt 
to  consider  matters  as  in  a  very  hopeless  state ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  far  from  desponding.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, I  have  changed  a  large  canoe  into  a  tolerable  good  schooner, 
on  board  of  which  I  this  day  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  shall  set 
sail  to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termination 
of  the  Niger,  or  perisli  in  the  attempt.  I  have  heard  nothing  that 
I  can  depend  on  respecting  the  remote  course  of  this  mighty 
stream;  but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  think,  that  it  can  end 
no  where  but  in  the  sea. 

*  My  dear  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  and  likewise  Mr.  Scott,  are  both 
dead ;  but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die, 
and  though  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere;  and 
if  I  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  jouniey,  I  would  at  last 
die  on  the  Niger. 

'  If  I  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  expect  to  be  in  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 

*  I  request  that  your  lordship  will  have  the  gootlniess  to  permit 
my  friend  sir  Joseph  Banks  to  peruse  the  abridged  account  of  my 
proceedings,  and  that  it  may  be  preserved,  in  case  I  should  lose 
my  papers.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,'  &c. 

'  To  Mrs  Park. 

'  SansancUng,  19th  November,  180S. 
'  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  write  any  thing  that  may  give 
you  uneasiness ;  but  such  is  the  will  of  him  who  doeth  all  things 
well !  Your  brother  Alexander,  my  dear  friend,  is  no  more !  He 
died  of  the  fever  at  Sansanding,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
October ;  for  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  your  father. 

'  I  am  afraid  that,  impressed  with  a  woman's  fears  and  the  an*;:. 
ieties  of  a  wife,  you  may  be  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  really  is.  It  is  true,  my  dear  friends  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  George  Scott,  have  both  bid  adieu  to  the  things  of  thi» 
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world;  and  tlie  ^eater  part  of  the  soldiers  have  died  on  the  march 
during  the  rainy  season ;  but  you  may  believe  me,  I  am  in  good 
health.  The  rains  are  completely  over,  and  the  healthy  season  has 
commenced,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sickness ;  and  I  have 
still  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  me  from  any  insult  in  sailing  down 
the  river,  to  the  sea. 

'  We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail  the 
moment  I  have  finished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land 
any  where,  till  we  reach  the  coast :  which  I  suppose  will  be  some 
time  in  the  end  of  January.  We  shall  then  embark  in  the  first 
vessel  for  England.  If  we  have  to  go  round  by  the  West  Indies, 
the  voyage  will  occupy  three  months  longer ;  so  that  we  expect  to 
be  in  England  on  the  first  of  May.  The  reason  of  our  delay  since 
we  left  the  coast  was  the  rainy  season,  which  came  on  us  during 
the  journey ;  and  almost  all  the  soldiers  became  affected  with  the 
fever. 

'  I  think  it  not  unlikely  but  I  shall  be  in  England  before  you 
receive  this.— You  may  be  sure  that  I  feel  happy  at  turning  my 
face  towards  home.  We  this  morning  have  done  with  all  inter- 
course with  the  natives;  and  the  sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our 
departure  for  the  coast.' 

It  is  probable  that  he  set  sail  immediately  after  writing 
these  letters ;  and  every  thing  that  has  since  been  learnt  of 
him  rests  upon  evidence  of  an  imperfect  and  indirect  kind ; 
sufficient,  we  fear,  to  justify  the  inference,  that  he  has  perished ; 
but  extremely  unsatisfactory  with  respect  to  the  details.  One 
Isaaco,  a  Mahometan,  went  as  a  guide  as  far  as  Sansanding, 
and  on  his  return  was  sent  back  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing our  traveller.  At  the  end  of  22  months  he  returned,  ajul 
presented  to  the  English  officer  that  employed  him,  a  journal, 
in  which  the  transactions  of  the  journey  as  related  by  one 
Amadi,  is  inserted.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  death, 
as  reported  by  these  men : 

*  Next  day  (Saturday)  Mr.  Park  departed,  and  I  (Almadi) 
dept  in  the  village  (Yaour).  Next  morning,  I  went  to  the 
king  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  On  entering  the  house  I 
found  two  men  who  came  on  horseback ;  they  were  sent  by 
the  chief  of  Yaour.  They  said  to  the  king,  "  we  are  sent  by 
the  chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know  that  the  white  men  went 
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away,  without  giving  you  or  him  (the  chief)  any  thing ;  they 
have  a  great  many  things  with  them,  and  we  have  received 
nothing  from  them ;  and  this  Amadou  Fatouma  now  before 
you  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  of  you  both.'" 
The  king  immediately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  irons;  whicV; 
was  accordingly  done,  and  every  thing  I  had  taken  from  me ; 
some  were  for  killing  me,  and  some  for  preserving  my  life. 
The  next  morning  early,  the  king  sent  an  army  to  a  village 
called  Boussa  near  the  river  side. — There  is  before  this  village 
a  rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  One  part  of  the 
rock  is  very  high  ;  there  is  a  large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass 
through ;  the  tide  current  is  here  very  strong.  This  army 
went  and  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  opening.  Mr.  Park 
came  there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself;  he  nevertheless 
attempted  to  pass.  The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing 
lancea,  pikes,  arrows,  and  stones.  Mr.  Park  defended  him- 
self for  a  long  time ;  two  of  his  slaves  at  the  head  of  the  canoe 
were  killed ;  they  threw  every  thing  they  had  in  the  canoe 
into  the  river,  and  kept  firing;  but  being  ovcrjiowered  by 
numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keop  up  the  canoe  against 
the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  water; 
Martyn  did  the  same,  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  stream  in 
attempting  to  escape.  The  only  slave  remaining  ^is  boat, 
seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  ,.  ne  canoe 
without  ceasing,  stood  up  and  said  to  them,  "  Stop  throwing 
now ;  you  see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself; 
therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canr^e :  but  don't  kill  me." 
They  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried 
them  to  the  king. 

'  I  was  kept  in  irons  three  months ;  the  king  released  me 
and  gave  me  a  slave  (woman).  I  immediately  went  to  the 
slave  taken  in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Paik  and  all  of  them  had  died,  and  what  I  have  related  above. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  ca- 
noe  after  its  capture ;  he  said  that  nothing  remained  in  the  ca- 
noe but  himself  and  a  swQrd-belt.    I  asked  him  where  the 
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sword-belt  was;  he  said  the  king  took  it,  and  had  made  a  girth 
for  his  horse  with  it.' 

The  whole  of  the  relation  furnished  by  Isaaco  is,  however, 
very  obscure  and  contradictory ;  and  sonie  suspicion  is  enter- 
tained that  this  man  has  had  a  share  in  Mr.  Park's  death. 

Mr.  Park's  journal  only  goes  as  far  as  Sansanding,  which  is 
xjonsiderably  short  of  Silla ;  but  the  route  is  materially  differ, 
ent,  and  much  shorter,  coinciding  for  a  considerable  way  with 
the  homeward  journey  in  1796,  and  crossing  the  Fooladoo 
country  to  the  northward  of  ihe  Jallouka  desert,  and  of  his 
former  return  route.  How  far  that  route  and  the  new  jour- 
ney coincide,  and  how  far  they  differ,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated, by  stating  that  the  homeward  route  of  1796,  passing 
through  about  15  degrees  of  longitude  from  Silla  to  Pisania, 
the  new  journey,  as  far  as  we  have  its  authentic  details,  that 
from  Pisania  to  Sansanding,  passes  through  about  14  de- 
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grees,  for  above  nine  of  which  it  coincides  exactly  with  the 
former  return  route, — that  is,  from  Pisania  to  near  Toonibo 
in  the  Ronkodoo  country,  and  from  Koomikoomi  to  the  Niger, 
and  so  along  to  Sansanding. 

There  are  in  this  journal  several  new  and  interesting  sub- 
jects handled.  The  information  respecting  Sansanding  and  its 
commerce  is  well  worthy  of  at*ention :  but  unquestionably, 
the  most  important  result  of  the  journey,  is  the  proof  it  has 
afforded,  of  the  practicability  of  conducting  a  caravan  of  Eu- 
ropeans across  that  difficult  country,  which  lies  between  the 
Gambia  and  the  Niger,  provided  the  proper  season  be  chosen; 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  that  attempt  dur- 
ing the  rains.  Every  thing  in  the  narrative  bears  witness  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  wet  season,  and  equally  proves  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  leading  to  the  Niger,  a  force  apparently  inconsider- 
able, but  large  enough  to  prevent  insult  from  small  bodies  of 
the  natives,  and  to  protect  a,  trading  caravan  against  all  ordi- 
dinary  risks. 

The  failure  of  the  late  expedition  into  Africa,  under  major 
Peddie  and  captain  Campbell,  has  been  principally  owing  to 
an  inattention  to  the  seasons,  and  an  improper  selection  of 
persons  to  accompany  the  travellers,  in  this  unhealthy  and 
inhospitable  region. 
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SOUTHERN   AFRICA, 

In  the  Years  1797  and  1798, 


BY 


MR.  JOHN  BARROW 


JIAVING  already  conducted  our  readers  through  various 
parts  of  the  African  continent,  and  recited  the  most  in- 
teresting adventures  of  Bruce  and  Park,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  a  concise  abridgment  of  Barrow,  whose  destructive  powers 
enchain  attention,  and  extort  applause,  wilT  prove  instructive 
to  many^  and  acceptable  to  all. 

By  his  residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr.  Barrow 
has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  British  libraries  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  settlement,  far  superior  to  any  which  has  hitherto 
been  mingled  with  the  writings  of  other  travellers.;  and  by  his 
personal  researches  in  the  surrounding  districts,  the  geogra- 
phy, state,  produce,  and  population,  of  that  extensive  colony, 
with  those  of  the  circumjacent  countries,  are  transmitted  to 
Europeans,  in  the  energetic  language  of  truth,  wiiich  must 
indisputably  flourish,  when  romantic  opinions  and  fabulous 
discoveries  shall  fall,  exploded,  to  the  ground. 

According  to  a  chart,  which  was  executed  in  the  years  1797 
and  1798,  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Macartney,  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  found  to  include  an  area  of 
128,150  square  miles,  computing  the  length,  from  west  to 
east  at  550 ;  and  the  breadth,  from  south  to  north,  at  ^33 
English  miles. 
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This  extensive  country,  exclusive  of  Cape  Town,  contains 
about  15,000  white  inhabitants,  each  of  whom  might,  on  a 
simple  calculation,  be  supposed  to  possess  eight  and  a  half 
square  miles  of  land :  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  territory  consists  of  thirsty  plains, 
that  are  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  sterility,  and  chains 
of  stupendous  mountains,  which  are  either  wholly  destitute  of 
vegetation,  or  scantily  furnished  with  plants  of  a  poisonous 
quality. 

The  mountainous  chains  are  described  by  our  author  under 
the  three  following  names :  the  Irregular  Belt,  which  encloses 
a  fertile  tract  of  land,  from  20  to  60  miles  in  width,  pleasantly 
'intersected  with  a  variety  of  streams,  luxuriant  in  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  refreshed  with  frequent  showers,  and  blest  with 
an  equable  temperature. 

The  Zevarte  Berg,  or  Black  mountain,  which  is  superior 
in  height  to  the  first,  and  frequently  consists  of  double  ranges; 
the  district  enclosed  between  this  and  the  first  chain  is  about 
4fO  miles  in  width,  presenting  to  the  spectator  a  varied  scene 
of  ban-en  acclivities,  fruitful  meads,  and  naked  plains.  Its 
general  surface  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Irregu- 
lar Belt,  its  temperament  more  uncertain,  and  its  intrinsic 
value  much  inferior. 

The  third  mountainous  range  is  called  the  Nieuwveldt's 
Gebergte,  which  together  with  the  second,  encloses  the  Great 
Karroo,  or  Parched  desert,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  any 
human  habitation. 

The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cape,  is  divided 
into  four  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  landrost,  or  civil  magis- 
trate, is  established,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  six  hem' 
raaden,  or  country  burghers,  usually  adjusts  litigations, 
determines  pistty  causes,  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  Cape  district  is  chiefly  composed  of  that  mountainous 
peninsula,  whose  southern  extremity  is  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  northern  is  the  Table  mountain,  flanked 
bv  the  Devifs  hill  on  the  east,  and  the  Lion's  head  on  the 
west.     This  peninsula,  about  63  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
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in  breadth,  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  neck  of 
land,  and  may  l)e  properly  described  as  one  broken  mountain; 
the  different  masses  of  which  are  of  various  formations,  that 
alternately  pierce  the  clouds  with  rocky  fragments,  and  cheer 
the  country  with  a  smiling  vegetation. 

Table  bay  and  False  bay,  one  of  which  laves  the  northern 
and  the  other  the  southern  shore  of  the  isthmus,  are  usually 
resorted  to  by  trading  vessel  .  From  September  till  May, 
while  the  south-east  winds  arc  predominant,  the  former  affords 
the  best  shelter ;  but,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the 
north  and  north-westerly  winds  are  strongest,  the  preference 
is  generally  given  by  mariners  to  a  cove  or  indent,  called  Si- 
mon^s  bay,  on  the  westei*n  shore  of  the  latter.  * 

Though  the  Dutch  were  easily  forced  to  abandon  them,  our 
author  affirms  that  all  these  bays,  mountainous  passes,  and  in 
^rt,  every  part  of  the  colony  might,  if  properly  garrisoned, 
resist  the  most  powerful  attack  that  could,  in  all  probability, 
be  ever  made  against  them.  The  batteries,  lines,  and  works 
in  general,  have  been  lately  repaired,  and  improved  by  the 
British  engineers ;  and  the  pass  at  the  foot  of  mount  Milisen- 
berg,  which  is  the  only  path  of  communication  between  the 
Cape  and  Slmc»»'s  bay,  is  so  charmingly  secured  by  the  recent 
constructions  on  the  heights,  that  it  may  now  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable. 

The  capital,  called  Cape  Town,  is  erected  on  a  pleasant 
d«clivity,  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Table  mountain,  the  Devil's 
hill,  and  the  Lion's  Head.  Its  foot  is  washed  by  the  waves 
of  Table  bay,  and  the  town  itself  commands  a  complete  view 
of  the  anchorage.  The  streets,  comprising  about  1,100  houses, 
are  regular,  neat,  and  airy ;  many  of  them  are  planted  with 
oaks,  and  supplied  with  running  streams ;  the  town^  is  Ukewise 
embellished  with  four  spacious  squares,  a  Calyinist  and  a  Lu- 
theran church ;  a  castle,  that  affords  barracks  for  1,000  men ; 
and  a  regular,  well-designed  building,  originally  intended  for 
an  hospital,  but  now  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  military.  There  is  also  a  regular  guard-house,  at  which 
the  burgher  senate  transacts  all  business  relative  to  the  police 
of  the  town ;.  a  spacious  building,  appointed  for  the  reception 
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of  government  slaves ;  and  a  court  of  judicature,  where  a  iiaal 
decision  is  passed  oa  «11  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  lueeskmnmery  or  chamber  for  administering  the  affairs 
of  orphans,  is  witbin  the  walls  of  the  castle,  as  is  the  Lombard 
bank,  whose  capital  is  about  600,000  rix-dollars,  lent  by  the 
old  govenunent,  in  paper  money,  to  the  subjects,  on  mort- 
gages of  their  property,  at  an  interest  of  fiv«  per  cent. 

Among  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  with  which  the  plaia 
is  spotted,  between  Table  mountain  and  the  town,  the  Go- 
rernment-house  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  It -is 
erected  on  a  fertile  soil,  and  surrounded  bv  about  40  acres  bf 
excellent  land,  which  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  squares  by 
oak  hedges ;  the  public  walk  runs  up  the  middle,  between  two 
charming  rows  of  myrtles,  and  is  effectually  slmded  by  the 
an  avenue  of  spreading  oaks. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  mountainous  chains  which 
frequently  rise  from  the  vales  of  southern  Africa,  we  appre> 
hend  that  a  description  of  the  Table  mountain,  which,  with 
little  variation,  may  answer  to  all  the  others,  may  merit  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  while  it  exempts  ourselves  from  nu- 
merous repetitions,  and  by  avoiding  these,  enables  us  to  enrich 
the  following  pages  with  subjects  more  important  and  inters 
esting  to  the  pubUc. 

This  stupendous  mass  of  naked  rock,  which  imposes  an 
involuntary  attention  upon  the  most  indifferent  observer  of 
nature,  and  which,  more  peculiarly,  engages  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  mineralogist,  received  its  name  from  mariners,  who 
usually  affix  the  epithet  of  Table  Landy  to  every  considerable 
acclivity,  whose  summit  appears  to  the  spectator  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  horizon. 

The  northern  front  of  the  Table  mountain  is  a  horizontal 
line,  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  directly  faces  the  town. 
The  bold  front,  that  rises  at  right  angles  to  meet  this  line,  is 
sustained  by  several  projecting  buttresses,  which,  rising  from 
the  plain,  close  in  with  the  front  a  little  higher  than  midway 
from  the  base.  These,  with  the  division  of  the  front  into  three 
parts,  a  curtain,  flanked  by  two  bastions,  the  first  retiring  and 
the  others  projecting,  render  its  appearance  similar  to  the  ruin- 
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ed  walls  of  somo  stupendous  fortress.  The  height  of  these 
walls  is  3,582  feet  above  the  level  of  Table  bay ;  the  eastern 
eidc  is  still  bolder,  and  has  one  point  considerably  higher ;  to 
the  west  the  rock  is  rent  into  various  deep  chasms,  and  worn 
away  into  numerous  pointed  masses;  and  about  four  miles 
towards  the  south,  the  mountain  descends  in  successive  ter- 
races to  the  chain  which  extends  completely  along  the  penin- 
sula,      i  iijjfiv;  iiiiv  ,;•  ..    kui  oiini-ri.n.n  T/   i(Imi:';)i  i.  Xt'^''^-"  ■ 

The  wings  of  the  front,  denominated  the  Lion's  Head",  and 
the  DeviPs  mountain,  are,  in  fact,  but  disunited  fragments  of 
the  Table  mountain.  The  height  of  the  former  is  2,160  feet, 
and  that  of  the  latter  3,315.  The  upper  part  of  the  Lion's 
Head  is  a  circular  mass  of  stone,  which,  from  sonic  points  of 
view,  exactly  resembles  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  erect- 
ed upon  a  lofty,  cone-shaped  eminence ;  but  the  Devil's  hill  is 
broken  into  a  variety  of  irregular  points.     <         ni?i    •  •  •Ji 

The  exact  horizontal  position  of  these  three  mountains,  which 
are  composed  of  multitudinous  tabular  masses,  clearly  demon- 
strate their  origin  to  be  ncptunian,  and  that  no  convulsion  of 
the  earth  has  ever  happened  in  this  part  of  Africa,  since  their 
formation,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  nice  arrangement  of  their 
parts. 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Table  mountain  lies  through 
a  deep  chasm,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  that 
divides  the  curtain  from  the  letl  bastion.  The  perpendicular 
cheeks  at  the  foot  are  above  1,000  feet  high,  and  the  angle  of 
ascent  is  equal  to  45  degrees.  r.ii  j  >rf!:  ••  j/;.     <  :• 

After  quitting  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  chasm,  and  pass- 
ing the  portal,  which  forms  two  lines  of  natural  perspective 
upon  the  summit,  the  adventurer  feels  a  momentary  disgust  at 
the  tame  and  insipid  plain  tha'  spreads  its  dreary  extent  before 
his  eyes;  this,  however,  must  infalUbly  subside,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  great  command  obtained  by  the  elevation  over  surround- 
ing objects.     On  approaching  the  edge  of  the  mountain-— 

V 

'  The  weak  brain  turns,  while  down  the  craggy  height 

The  wond'ring  trav'ller  bends  his  aching  sight ; 

The  seaman's  lessen'd  form  astonish'd  views. 

Or  o'er  the  main  some  fleeting  bark  pursues :         i    '  ' '  ■   ' 
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Though  far  beneath  the  KuUen  billows  roar,    ) 
Impetuous  foam,  and  lash  the  Hounding  shore. 
The  vast  ascent  their  thund'ring  noiMe  repels. 
And  on  its  head  eternal  silence  dwella.' 


■•A<l 


,»!  xfi 


Smith. 


All  the  objects  on  the  ndjacent  plain  are  in  fact  diminished 
to  insignificance  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator;  the  houses  of 
Cajje  Town  appear  like  childish  fabrics  composed  of  cards ; 
the  shrubbery  on  the  sandy  isthmus  is  merely  visible ;  and  the 
I'arms,  with  their  enclosures,  resemble  a  small  picture  held  up 
at  a  distance.  '  -^*  '  *;/m' 

The  wooded  clifts  of  the  mountains,  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
Cape,  still  afford  a  shelter  to  wolves  and  hyoenas,  which,  of 
late  years,  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  town.  Their 
numbers  are,  however,  greatly  diminished,  and  the  latter  ge- 
nerally avoid  the  habitations  of  men,  though  the  wolves  are 
fre(|uently  enticed,  in  their  nocturnal  rambles,  to  the  verge  of 
the  town,  by  dead  cattle  and  the  offals  from  slaughter-houses, 
that  are  usually  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  public  road,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Table  mountain,  the  air  is  consider- 
ably lower  in  the  clear  weather  of  winter,  than  in  Cape  Town; 
and  in  the  summer,  the  difference  is  still  gi-eater,  when  the 
head  of  the  mountain  is  enveloped  by  a  fleecy  cloud,  not  in- 
aptly termed,  '  the  table  cloth."* 

The  south-east  and  north-west  are  the  two  most  powerful 
winds ;  the  former  of  which  blows  with  extreme  violence,  when 
the  cloud  rests  upon  the  mountain,  and  generally  predomi- 
nates from  the  end  of  August  till  fiie  middle  of  May.  The 
other  commences  about  the  end  of  May  and  blows  occasionally 
till  the  termination  of  August. 

The  nights  are  always  cool,  though  the  mornings  are  some- 
times close ;  •  a  south-east  breeze  generally  rises  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  gradually  dies  away  in  the  evening.  The 
general  standard  of  the  temperature  in  Cape  Town,  during 
the  winter  months,  is  from  50  degrees  at  sun  rise,  to  60  deg. 
at  noon ;  and  in  the  midst  of  summer,  the  variation  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  from  70  to  90  degrees.     In  the  clear  days  of  win- 
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ter,  the  mercury  of  the  barutncter  varies  from  !29'4i6  to  30*35 
inches,  one  point  denoting  settled  fair  wcuther,  and  the  other 
indicating  a  storm,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

Timber  of  all  kinds  for  building  is  very  rare  at  the  Cape, 
yet  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  cultivate  it  near  the  town. 
In  parts  of  the  country  not  far  distant,  plantations  of  oak  trees, 
of  the  white  jioplar,  and  of  the  stone  pine,  are  to  be  found, 
and  thrive  rapidly :  but  their  timber  is  generally  unsuund. 
The  article  oi'  i'ucl  is  so  scarce  at  Cape  Town,  that  u  small  cart 
load  composed  of  the  branches  of  the  silver  tree,  of  the  larger 
heaths,  &c.  sells  from  twenty  to  cight-and-twenty  shillings. 
A  slave  is  usually  kept  in  families  for  the  sole  pur{)ose  of  col- 
lecting fire-wood ;  and  the  annual  expcnce  in  a  moderate 
family,  for  faggots  for  the  kitchen-fire,  (the  only  one  in  the 
house)  is  nearly  50/.  To  remedy  this  evil,  lord  Macartney 
ordered  a  search  to  be  made  for  fossil-coal ;  and  the  ojieration 
of  boring  was  begun  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  from  the 
Table  mountain :  but  it  was  soon  discontinued,  on  the  disco- 
very of  actual  coal  caminff  out  to  dny^  along  the  banks  of  a 
deep  livulet  flowing  out  of  the  Tygerborg  hill.  The  coal 
already  found  is  at  the  depth  of  two  feet :  but,  when  Mr. 
Barrow  wrote  his  account,  the  borer  had  been  put  down  in 
several  places  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  main  bed,  without 
success. 

Though  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Town  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  scarcity  of  fuel,  they  enjoy  several  natural  advan- 
tages, and  their  market  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  sea  fish, 
with  fruit,  and  with  vegetables.  Soipe  of  their  vineyards  are 
of  sufficient  extent  to  produce,  besides  the  supply  of  the  market 
with  grapes  and  ])repared  raisins,  about  100,000  gallons  of 
wine  annually. 

The  botanist  may  fmd  an  ample  field  of  investigation  in  the 
Cape  district.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  more  numerous, 
varied,  and  elegant,  than  on  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  in 
the  whole  world;  and  of  the  frutescent  or  shrubby  plants, 
there  is  likewise  great  abundance.  To  zoologists,  the  animals 
of  the  Cape  afford  a  more  contracted  scope. 

Insects  of  every  description  abound  during  the  summer 
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months :  inusquitocs  are  less  troublesome  than  in  most  warm 
climates :  but  a  small  sand  fly,  almost  invifublc,  is  the  cause 
uf  great  torment.— •Almost  all  the  snakes  of  the  country  arc 
venomous. — The  fatal  diseases,  which  prevail  among  the  na- 
tives, Mr.  Barrow  attributes  to  their  haluts  of  life,  rather  than 
to  the  climate ;  in  .support  of  which  opinion,  he  remarks  that 
the  English  troops  enjoy  uncommonly  good  health  in  this 
colony. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  and  of  their  situation  under 
the  English  governments,  Mr.  Barmw  thus  writes : 

The  education  of  youth  has  hitherto  been  very  much  ne» 
glected.     The  government  never  hit  upon  any  ftucce&sfui  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools;  and  the  individual  had 
no  other  amlHtion  but  that  of  qualifying  his  sons,  by  writing 
and  accounts,  to  become  servants  of  the  company.    This  body 
of  merchants  had  a  number  of  persons  in  their  employ  who 
were  very  ill  paid.     Their  salaries  indeed  were  insufficient  to 
afford  them  a  bare  subsistence ;  but  it  tacitly  allowed  them  to 
ncgociate  for  themselves.     The  consc  ^uence  of  such  a  conduct 
was,  that  each  became  a  kind  of  petty  dealer.     Each  had  hi& 
little  private  shop  in  some  corner  of  his  house.     The  most 
paltry  articles  were  in  the  list  of  their  commodities  for  sale ; 
and  those  who  ranked  high  in  the  government,  and  assumed 
a  string  of  full-sounding  epithets  to  their  names,  felt  no  sort  of 
indignity  in  retailing  the  produce  of  their  gardens;  not  in- 
deed avowedly,  but  through  the  medium  of  their  slaves.     In 
fact,  the  minds  of  every  class,  the  governor,  the  clergy,  the 
fiscal,  and  the  secretary  of  state  excepted,  were  wholly  bent 
on  trade.     Koopman  or  merchant  was  a  title  that  conferred 
rank  at  the  Cape,  to  whk;h  the  military  even  aspired.    On  this 
subject  the  ideas  of  the  Dutch  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
Chinese,  who  have  degraded  the  merchant  into  the  very  lowest 
order  of  their  society. 

That  portion  of  the  day,  not  employed  in  the  concerns  of 
trade,  is  usually  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensual 
appetites.  Few  have  any  taste  for  reading,  and  none  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have  no  kind  of  public 
amusements  except  occasional  balls ;  nor  is  there  much  social 
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intercourse  but  by  family  parties,  which  usually  consist  of 
card-playing  or  dancing.  Money-matters  and  merchandize 
engross  their  whole  conversation ;  yet  none  are  opulent,  though 
many  are  in  easy  circumstances.  There  are  no  beggars  in 
the  whole  colony ;  and  but  a  few  who  are  the  objects  of  public 
charity.  The  subsistence  of  these  is  derived  from  the  interest 
of  a  fund  established  out  of  the  church  superfluities,  from  alms, 
donations,  and  from  collections  made  after  divine  service,  and 
not  from  any  tax  laid  upon  the  public.  Except,  indeed,  a 
few  colonial  assessments  for  the  repairs  ot  the  streets  and 
public  works,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  have  little  drawback 
on  their  profits  or  the  produce  of  their  labour. 

It  has  been  the  remark  of  most  travellers  that  the  ladies  of 
the  Cape  are  pretty,  lively,  and  good-humoured ;  possessing 
little  of  that  phlegmatic  temper  which  is  a  principal  trait  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Dutch.     Tiie  difference  in  the  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women, 
in  the  same  family,  is  inconceivably  great.     The  former  are 
clumsy  in  their  shape,  auk  ward  iii  their  carriage,  and  of  an 
unsociable  disposition ;    whilst  the  latter  are  generally  of  a 
small  delicate  form,  below  the  middle  size,  of  easy  and  unaf- 
fected manners,  well  dressed,  and  fond  of  social  intercourse, 
an  indulgence  in  which  they  are  seldom  restrained  by  their 
parents,  and  which  they  as  seldom  turn  to  abuse.     They  are 
here  indeed  less  dependant  on,  and  less  subject  to,  the  caprice 
of  parents  than  elsewhere.     Primogeniture  entitles  to  no  ad- 
vantages ;  but  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  share  alike 
in  the  family  property.    No  parent  can  disinherit  a  child  with- 
out assigning,  on  proof,  one  at  least  of  the  14  reasons  enu- 
merated in  the  Justinian  code.     By  the  law  of  the  colony,  a 
community  of  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  is  supposed 
to  take  place  on  the  marriage  of  two  persons,  unless  the  con- 
trary should  be  particularly  provided  against  by  solemn  con- 
tract made  before  marriage.     AVhere  no  such  contract  exists, 
the  children,  on  the  death  of  either  parent,  are  entitled  to  that 
half  of  the  joint  property  which  avus  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  deceased,  and  which  cannot  be  withheld  on  aiJpUcation  after 
they  are  come  of  age. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  young  females  of  the  Cape  to  re- 
mark, that  many  of  them  have  profited  much  more  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  limited  means  of  education  that  the  place 
aftbrds.  In  the  better  families,  most  of  them  are  taught  mu- 
sic, and  some  have  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  execution. 
Many  understand  the  French  language,  and  some  have  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  English.  They  are  expert  at  the  nee- 
dle, at  all  kinds  of  lace,  knotting,  and  tambour  work,  and  in 
general  make  up  their  own  dresses,  following  the  prevailing 
fashions  of  England  brought  from  time  to  time  by  the  female 
passengers  bound  to  India,  from  whom  they  may  be  said  to 

'  Catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.* 


Neither  are  the  other  sex,  while  boys,  deficient  in  vivacity 
or  talent ;  but  for  want  of  the  means  of  «  proper  education,  to 
open  their  minds  and  excite  in  them  a  d«;sire  of  knowledge, 
they  soon  degenerate  into  the  common  routine  of  eating,  smoak- 
ing,  and  sleeping.  Few  of  the  male  inhabitants  associate  with 
the  English,  except  such  as  hold  employments  under  the  go- 
vernment. This  backwardness  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the 
different  habits  of  the  two  nations,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  reluctance  that  a  vanquished  people  must  always  feel  in 
mixing  with  the  conquerors.  No  real  cause,  however,  of 
complaint  or  disaffection  could  possibly  be  alledged  against  the 
English  government  at  the  Cape.  No  new  taxes  have  been 
imposed  since  the  conquest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
old  ones  have  been  diminished,  and  others  modified.  The 
demand  and  value  of  every  production  of  the  colony  have  very 
considerably  increased,  while  the  articles  of  import  have  fallen, 
in  their  prices.  More  than  200,000  rix-doUars  of  arrears  in 
rent  of  land  have  been  remitted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  as  well  as  180,000  rix-doUars  of  dubious 
debts.  They  have  preserved  their  laws  and  their  religion, 
both  of  which  continue  to  be  administered  by  their  own  people. 
They  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  rational  liberty  as  men,  bound 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  by  the  ties  that  a  state  of 
society  necessarily  imposes,  could  possibly  expect,  and  much 
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greater  tlmn  under  their  former  govei-nment.  Property  has 
been  secure  in  every  instance,  and  has  been  raised  to  double 
its  former  value :  and  none  has  the  loss  of  life  of  any  friend  or 
relation  to  lament  at  the  time  of,  or  since,  the  capture.  Their 
paper  currency,  fabricated  by  the  government  in  order  to  get 
get  over  a  temporary  distress,  but  which  it  had  never  been 
able  to  take  out  of  circulation,  bore  a  depreciation  of  40  per 
cerUf  and  a  silver  dollar  was  scarcely  to  l)e  seen.  The  former 
is  now  at  par  with  specie,  and  not  less  than  2,000,000  of  the 
latter  have  been  sent  from  England  and  thrown  into  circula- 
tion. Every  person  enjoys  his  share  of  the  general  prosperity. 
The  proprietor  of  houses  in  town  has  more  than  doubled  his 
rent ;  and  the  farmer  in  the  country,  wliere  formerly  he  re- 
ceived a  rix-dollar  for  each  of  his  sheep,  now  receives  three. 
I'our  years  of  increasing  prosperity,  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  domestic  tramjuillity,  have  been  the  happy  lot  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Malay  slaves  are  said  to  be  active  and  docile,  faithful 
and  honest,  but  dangerous  on  account  of  their  impetuosity  and 
revengeful  temper.  Mr.  Barrow  relates  an  instance  of  refine- 
ment of  revenge  in  one  of  these  people,  which  we  can  scarcely 
credit :  perhaps  the  story  has  lost  much  of  its  original  truth, 
a^d  has  guned  some  false  embellishments.     It  is  thus  told : 

*  A  Malay  conceiving  that  he  not  only  liad  served  his  master 
sufficiently  long,  and  with  great  fidelity,  but  had  also  paid 
him  several  sums  of  money,  he  was  tempted  to  demand  his 
liberty,  and  met  with  a  refusal.  The  following  morning  the 
Malay  murdered  his  fellow-slave.  On  being  taken  and 
brought  up  for  examination  before  a  commission  of  the  court 
of  justice,  he  acknowledged  that  tl)e  boy  he  had  murdered  was 
his  friend  ;  but  he  had  considered  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  be  revenged  of  his  master  was,  not  by  taking  away  his  life, 
but  by  robbing  him  of  the  value  of  1,000  rix-dollars,  by  the 
loss  of  the  boy,  and  another  1,000  by  bringing  himself,  in  so 
doing,  to  the  gallows ;  the  recollection  of  which  would  prey 
upon  his  avaricious  mind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.' 

The  carriages  of  pleasure,  which  are  here  maintained  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  are  open,  and  capable  of  containing  four 
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of  six  persons ;  these,  however,  are  only  used  for  short  excur* 
sions,  as  journics  are  xifv  performed  in  a  light  machine, 
similar  to  a  waggon,  that  i^  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommo- 
date  a  whole  family  with  pn^visions,  apparel,  &c.  and  are  shel- 
tered from  the  weather,  by  a  covering  of  sail-cloth.  The 
drivers,  who  are  usually  of  a  mixed  breed,  between  a  Hotten- 
tot and  a  European,  or  a  female  Hottentot  and  a  slave,  are 
extremely  dexterous  in  their  avocation,  and  will  either  turn 
abruptly,  or  gallop  through  the  most  dangerous  avenues,  with 
eight  in  hand,  with  the  greatest  facility  imaginable. 

Mr.  Barrow's  departure  from  Cape  Town  was  appointed 
for  the  1st  of  July,  1797,  and  the  preceding  month  was  passed 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  fitting  up  three  spanSy 
or  teams ;  and  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  draught  oxen, 
which,  after  the  recent  drought,  were  ill  conditioned,  and  ex- 
tremely scarce;  these,  however,  were  procured,  with  drivers 
and  Hottentots  to  lead  the  rela3's,  and  on  the  (evening  of  the 
above-mentioned  day,  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  the 
waggons  quitted  the  town. 

Though  the  rainy  season  usually  sets  in  about  the  beginning 
of  IVIay,  the  entire  month  of  June  was  one  series  of  fine  wea- 
ther in  this  year,  by  which  the  husbandmen  were  materially 
injured,  and  the  cattle  so  debilitated,  that  two  of  them  dropped 
under  the  yokes,  before  our  traveller  had  proceeded  three  miles, 
and  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  left  behind. 

Afler  a  tedious  progress  of  seven  hours,  in  which  they  had 
merely  travelled  13  miles,  they  came  to  a  place,  called  Strick- 
land, which  is  considered  a  very  important  station,  in  case  of 
a  powerful  attack,  and  is  therefore  supplied  Avith  extensive 
stabling  for  dragoons,  and  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
officers  and  soldiers. 

Strickland  is  situated  on  the  south  point  of  the  Tiger  moun- 
tain, terminating  on  this  side  the  Sandy  istltmus.  A  variety 
of  gardens,  fruiterics,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  dotted  with 
several  pleasant  farms,  wind  round  the  feet  of  the  mountain, 
and  enrich  tlie  circumjacent  vallics. 

The  plain,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  from  this  spot,  is 
more  frequently  clothed  witii  plants  and  shrubs,  than  the  isth- 
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mus ;  the  soil  is  also  less  sandy,  refreshed  with  cooling  rills, 
and  lightly  sprinkled  with  the  abodes  of  rustic  industry.    This 
plain,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  Strickland,  is  termin- 
ated by  two  mountains,  between  which  a  road  leads  to  a  po- 
pulous and  fertile  valley.     To  the  right,  the  lofty  Simonsberg 
rears  its  Parnassian  summit,  which  is  usually  encrusted  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  and  enveloped  with  clouds  in  the  suminer. 
A  murmuring  spring,  like  a  second  Helicon,  runs  trickling 
down  its  sides,  though  the  muses  have  not  yet  visited  this 
African  eminence ;  and  a  story  is  related  of  a  man,  who,  hav- 
ing melted  down  a  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars,  presented  the 
mass  to  the  governor,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  moun- 
tain, as  a  specimen  of,  silver  which  he  had  discovered  in  this 
place.     The  stratagem  succeeded  to  the  wish  of  the  impostor, 
a  sum  of  money  was  granted  to  the  adventurer  for  the  j)urpose 
of  working  the  mine;  and  the  mass  of  silver  was  manufactured 
into  a  chain,  to  which  the  keys  of  the  castle  might  be  sus-' 
pended :  this  chain  is  still  in  preservation,  as  a  memorial  of 
matchless  effrontery  and  laughable  credulity. 

On  the  left  of  the  pass  into  the  valley,  is  a  hill,  denominated 
tlie  Paarlberg,  from  a  chain  of  large,  round  stones,  that  en- 
circle its  summit,  like  the  pearls  of  a  necklace.  Two  of  these 
are  placed  near  the  central  and  highest  point  of  the  range,  and 
are  called,  *  the  pearl  and  the  diamond ;'  the  former  of  which 
is  about  400  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
sloping  declivity  on  the  northern  side,  of  1,000  feet  in  length, 
covered  with  a  species  of  verdant  lichen ;  the  other  sides,  which 
are  totally  inaccessible,  are  distinguished  by  immense  rifts,  as 
if  the  rock  had  fallen  asunder  with  its  own  extreme  weight. 
Near  the  top  it  is  quadrisected  by  two  clifts,  that  are  well 
supplied  with  beautiful  aloes,  and  several  cryptogamous  plants; 
and  the  circumference  of  its  base  is  a  full  mile. 

The  plants  on  the  mountain  are  equally  beautiful  and  lux- 
uriant, comprizing  an  elegant  tribe  of  heaths,  that  nearly  ap- 
proximate in  size  to  trees.  The  mclllfera)  oi-  sugar  tree,  whose 
vase-shaped  flowers  abound  with  a  sacharine  juice,  that  is  often 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  fruit ;  and 
the  wild  olivp  of  the  Cape,  whose  dark  green  foliage  is  inter- 
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woven with  the  surrounding  flowerets,  form  a  clmrming  con- 
trast, and  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  romantic  scene, 
which  is  rendered  still  more  delightful,  by  several  epecies  of 
the  Certhia,  or  creeper,  whose  brilliant  ]ilumage,  fluttering 
among  the  painted  blossoms,  inevitably  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  passenger,  who,  for  a  time,  forgets  every  object,  while 
contemplating  these  charming  birds,  as  they  sit  parched  on 
the  edge  of  the  corollas,  to  extract,  with  their  sickle-shaped 
bills,  the  sweet  juice  from  the  mellifera,  or  warble  the  most 
delightful  notes,  amidst  the  ambrosial  shubbery. 

The  mountains,  that  bound  the  valley  on  the  east,  are  ex- 
ceedingly grand,  but  totally  destitute  of  vegetation ;  they 
compose  a  part  of  that  stupendous  chain,  which  stretches  to 
the  northward  from  False  bay.  This  immense  range  of  moun- 
tains excludes,  from  the  Cape,  the  countries  that  lie  beyond 
it  so  completely,  that  a  few  gallant  soldiers,  iu  possession  of 
the  passes,  might  always  prevent  any  communication  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  appearance  and  natural  sterility  of 
the  mountains,  the  vale  which  they  enclose  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  well  cultivated.  This  vale,  which  is  refreshed  by 
several  arms  of  the  Berg  river,  that  glides  through  it,  with  a 
smooth  unruflled  current,  contains  the  divisions  of  Fransche 
Hoek,  or  French  Corner,  Great  and  Little  Drakensteen,  and 
the  Paarl,  the  last  of  which  is  an  assemblage  of  about  thirty 
houses,  erected  in  two  parallel  lines,  at  such  distances,  as  to 
form  a  street  about  a  mile  long;  in  the  centre  stands  a  church, 
which,  like  the  houses,  is  neatly  thatched  with  straw.  Plan- 
tations of  oaks,  that  commonly  run  from  10  to  15  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, surround  the  habitations;  and  by  their  tops,  which 
are  neither  bent  nor  shaken,  the  traveller  is  convinced  that  the 
winds  are  less  violent  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town. 

At  the  time  of  our  author's  visit,  the  people  were  busied  in 
pruning  their  vines,  which  constitute  the  chief  produce  of  the 
valley.  Unlike  the  vines  that  are  reared  in  Europe,  and  per- 
mitted to  depend  upon  standards  or  frames,  they  are  here 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  gooseberry  bushes  in  England, 
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and  repay  the  labour  of  tlie  husbandman  much  better  than  U\y 
other  kind  of  produce. 

To  convince  our  readers  of  the  veracity  of  this  assertion,  it 
is  only  requisite  to  observe,  that  one  acre  of  land  will  bear 
5,000  stocks  of  vines,  which  will  generally  yield  a  pipe  of  154 
gallons  of  wine.  The  retail  jirice  of  such  a  quantity  at  the 
Cape,  is  from  10/.  to  30/.  sterling.  That  sort  which  is  deno- 
minated, '  Cape  Madeira,**  sells  at  12/.  a  pipe,  as  does  likewise, 
a  tart,  pleasant  wine,  called  the  Steen  wine.  A  great  variety 
of  sweet,  rich  wines  are  also  pi-oduced  in  the  colony,  from 
sefveral  sorts  of  grapes,  as  the  Hacnapod,  or  cock's  foot,  the 
Muscadel,  and  others,  of  which  the  wines  retain  the  strongest 
flavour. 

Some  few  persons,  who  have  carefully  attended  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirits,  have  produced  brandy,  of  an  excellent 
quality.  This  article  is,  however,  in  general,  extremely  bad, 
as  the  materials,  which  are  commonly  thrown  into  the  still,  arc 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  the  apparatus  is  indifferent,  and  the  pro- 
cess  is  usually  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  slave  who,  either 
through  carelessness  or  drowsiness,  suffers  the  fire  to  go  out, 
mid  then  contaminates  the  flavour  of  the  spirit,  by  a  rapid 
blasffe,  which  is  used  to  supply  the  loss  of  time.  There  is, 
bowevei',  a  peculiar  taste  in  all  the  liquors  of  the  Cape,  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  that  probably  arises  from  the 
circimistance  of  the  grapes  hanging  so  near  the  earth. 

The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  thick 
shrubbeiTcs,  and  abound  in  game;  among  whidi  are,  the  Cape 
snipes,  partridges,  widgeons,  dominican  ducks,  conmwn  teals, 
ami  korhaens,  which,  on  the  approach  of  a  sportsman,  take 
•ning,  and  raise  a  violent  scream,  as  if  to  warn  the  featliered 
tribe  of  impending  danger. 

At  the  approach  of  evening,  our  author  observed  a  numl>er 
of  land  tortoises,  crawling  gently  towards  the  bushes,  (TPom  the 
open  road,  on  which  they  had  lain,  to  bask  in  the  lieams  of 
the  sun ;  and  as  the  darkness  began  to  increase,  the  travellers 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  hideous  cries  of  the  jackals  and  the 
dismal  Iwwl  of  wolves,   which  attended  them  till  midnight, 
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when  they  reached  a  solitary  habitutiun,  in  a  wild,  extensive 
country,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  denominated  the  V<^1 
valley.  ,,  , 

From  hence  Mr.  Barrow  proceeded  to  tlie  entrance  of  Roode 
Sand  Kloef,  or  the  red  sandy  pass  over  the  gi-eat  chain  of 
mountains.  Whilst  the  waggons  were  ascending  the  pass,  a 
number  of  baboons  uttered  the  most  horrible  noises  from  their 
concealed  dens ;  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  totally  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  at  the  sun-rise  the  thermometer  stood, 
on  the  plain,  at  the  freezing  point. 

From  this  division,  our  traveller  proceeded  across  a  wild 
and  desolate  country,  where  the  eye  was  wearied  by  a  long 
succession  of  naked  tracts,  sandy  roads,  swamps,  bogs,  and 
stagnant  pools,  to  the  eastern  mountains  already  mentioned. 
This  branch  of  the  great  chain  consists  of  immense  masses  of 
sand  stone,  tinged  with  red,  uneven  and  corroded  tops,  like 
tlie  frowning  battlements  of  some  dilapidated  tower,  lean 
from  their  bases,  and  apparently  depend  on  each  other  for 
their  only  support ;  while  the  strata,  which  incline  to  the  east- 
ward in  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees,  seem  ready  to  slide 
down  over  each  other. 

Another  range  of  hills  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale, 
whose  origin  was  apparently  volcanic ;  some  were  truncated  at 
the  summit,  in  the  manner  of  those  where  craters  are  usually 
found,  and  others  were  perfectly  conical :  they  were  found  to 
be  composed  of  quartz,  iron,  and  sand  stone,  but  not  stratified 
like  the  great  chains;  every  hill  stood  upon  its  own  base,  and 
was  frequently  rent  into  large  fragments. 

After  a  minute  examination  of  tliese  hills,  our  author  des- 
cended to  a  pleasant  valley,  about  three  miles  long  and  two 
br<i>ad,  the  surface  of  which  was  extremely  level,  and  the  soil 
admirable  adapted  for  rice  grounds,  as  it  is  completely  tra- 
versed Jby  a  strong  stream,  that  might  easily  be  caused  to  in- 
undaAe  the  valley.  This  stream,  which  was  supplied  by  some 
springs  at  the  foot  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  largest  mill,  the  water  was  smoking  hot,  and  perfectly 
clear,  and  its  channel  was  composed  of  a  whitish  sand,  mixed 
with  uuniierous  small  crystals  of  quartz.     Its  purify  is  such, 
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that  linen  and  coloured  clothes  may  he  washed  in  it  without 
injury,  and  a  family,  who  reside  in  its  vicinity,  usually  em- 
ploy it  in  cooking  their  victuals. 

As  the  travellers  were  now  to  conmience  a  tedious  passage, 
of  at  least  16  days,  over  the  Great  Karroo,  or  Arid  desert, 
they  continued  two  days  in  the  Hex  river  valley,  in  making 
suitable  provision  for  their  journey,  and  waiting  for  some  per- 
sons  who  were  to  meet  by  appointment  at  this  place,  as  auxil. 
iaries,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Uosjesmans,  a  savage  tribe 
of  Hottentots,  who  are  said  to  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows, 
from  the  cover  of  the  shrubbery,  against  the  imwary  passen- 
ger. 

To  oppose  these  Bosjesmans  the  farmers  generally  cross  the 
desert  in  parties,  and  strongly  armed.  The  poor  savage, 
driven  by  imperious  want  to  carry  off  an  ox  or  sheep  to  his 
starving  family,  who  have  no  other  abode  than  the  caverns  ot 
the  mountains,  often  pays  in  the  attempt  the  forfeit  of  his  hfe. 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  colonists  fall  by  his 
hands.  Yet  the  name  of  Bosjesman  is  held  in  horror  and  de- 
testation; and  a  farmer  thinks  he  cannot  proclaim  a  more 
meritorious  action  than  the  murder  of  one  of  these  people.  A 
boor  from  Graaff  Keynet  being  asked  in  the  secretary's  office, 
a  few  days  before  our  traveller  left  the  town,  if  the  savages 
were  numerous  or  troublesome  on  the  road,  replied,  he  had 
only  shot  four,  with  as  much  composure  and  indifference  as  if 
he  had  been  speaking  of  four  partridges.  Mr.  Barrow  himself 
heard  one  of  the  humane  colonists  boast  of  having  destroyed 
with  his  own  hands  near  300  of  these  unfortunate  wretches. 

A  true  Dutch  peasant,  or  boor  as  he  styles  himself,  has  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  what  an  English  farmer  means  by  the  word 
comfort.  Placed  in  a  country  where  not  only  the  necessariesj 
but  almost  every  luxury  of  life  might  by  industry  be  procured, 
he  has  the  enjoyment  of  none  of  them.  Though  he  has  cattle 
in  abundance,  he  makes  very  little  use  of  milk  or  of  butter. 
In  the  midst  of  a  soil  and  climate  most  favourable  for  the  cui- 
tivation  of  the  vae,  he  drinks  no  wine.  He  makes  use  of  few 
or  no  vegetables  nor  roots.  Three  times  a-day  his  table  is 
loaded  witli  masses  of  mutton,  swimming  in  the  grease  of  the 
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sheep's  tail.  His  house  is  either  open  to  the  roof,  or  covered 
only  with  rough  poles  and  turf,  affording  a  favourable  shelter 
for  scorpions  and  spiders ;  and  the  earthy  floors  are  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and  swarm  with  insects,  particularly  with 
a  species  of  the  termes^  which,  though  not  so  destructive  as 
some  others  of  this  genus,  is  nevertheless  a  very  troublesome 
and  disagreeable  animal.  His  apartments,  if  he  happens  to 
have  more  than  one,  which  is  not  always  the  case  among  the 
grazing  farmers,  are  nearly  destitute  of  furniture.  A  great 
chest  that  contains  all  his  moveables,  and  two  smaller  ones  that 
are  fitted  to  his  waggon,  are  the  most  striking  articles.  The 
bottoms  of  his  chairs  consist  of  thongs  cut  from  a  bullock's  hide. 
The  windows  are  without  glass ;  or  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  any  remains  of  this  article,  it  is  so  patched  and  daubed  as 
nearly  to  exclude  the  light  it  was  intended  to  admit.  The 
boor  notwithstanding  has  his  enjoyments :  he  is  absolute  mas> 
ter  of  a  domain  of  several  miles  in  extent;  and  he  lords  it  over 
a  few  miserable  slaves  or  Hottentots  without  controul.  His 
pipe  scarcely  ever  quits  his  mouth,  from  the  moment  he  rises 
till  he  retires  to  rest,  except  to  give  him  time  to  swallow  his 
scypie^  or  his  glass  of  strong  ardent  spirits,  to  eat  his  meals, 
and  to  take  his  nap  after  dinner.  Unwilling  to  work,  and 
unable  to  think ;  with  a  mind  disengaged  from  every  sort  of 
care  and  reflection,  indulging  to  excess  in  the  gratification  of 
every  sensual  appetite,  the  African  peasant  grows  to  an  un- 
wieldy size,  and  is  carried  off  the  stage  by  the  first  inflamma- 
tory disease  that  attacks  him. 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  the  labouring  poor  of  England, 
who  six  days  in  the  week  are  doomed  to  toil  for  12  hours  in 
every  day,  in  order  to  gain  a  morsel  of  bread  for  their  family, 
and  the  luxury  of  a  little  animal  food  for  the  seventh  day  T 

On  the  arrival  of  the  people  that  were  to  join  Mr.  Bar- 
row, with  several  children,  Hottentots  and  Caft'res,  in  two 
waggons,  the  party  proceeded,  July  the  12th,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  after  four  hours,  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  by  which  the  valley  is  inclosed;  the  ascent, 
which  was  of  successive  terraces,  might  be  nearly  1,500  feet, 
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in  the  distance  of  six  miles ;  but  from  the  top  towards  the  east, 
the  descent  was  sensibly  diminished. 

An  entire  change  of  scenery  now  took  place,  the  stupen- 
dous chains  of  hills  began  to  sink  into  the  horizon ;  the  lofty 
trees,  the  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  pointed  flowers  were  no 
longer  seen ;  no  verdant  acclivities,  romantic  views,  nor  culti- 
vated plains  now  charmed  the  spectator's  eye ;  but  a  rugged 
and  broken  surface,  scarcely  affording  one  mark  of  vegetation, 
withouO'a  bird  or  beast  to  enliven  the  dreary  wastCj  presented 
a  confined  and  wretched  prospect  to  the  disgusted  travellers. 

After  a  progress  of  about  15  miles,  they  entered  a  narrow 
pass,  between  two  perpendicular  hills,  that  opened  upon  a 
level  plain ;  and  the  following  day  they  reached  a  place,  called 
Constaaple,  after  a  Hottentot,  who  formerly  took  up  his  resi- 
dence by  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  which  he  curiously  en- 
vironed with  a  plantation  of  trees ;  he  was  soon,  however, 
compelled  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  two  venerable  oaks  are  the 
only  remaining  vestiges  of  his  habitation. 

Having  travelled  over  a  barren  desert,  our  traveller  reached 
Buffalo  river,  which  he  passed,  and  then  again  entered  on  a 
sterile,  flat,  sandy  marsh.  On  these  great  deserts  ostriches  are 
commonly  seen,  whose  black  and  white  plumes,  moving  in 
the  wind,  serve  to  direct  the  Hottentots  to  the  adjacent  nests. 
This  animal,  which  seems  to  form  a  Hnk  of  union  between  the 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  in  the  great  chain  of  nature,  differs 
materially  in  its  economy  from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Its  canicl-shaped  neck  is  clothed  with  hair,  its  cloven  hoofs 
and  strong-jointed  legs  are  admirably  adapted  for  defence  and 
speed ;  its  voice  resembles  a  mournful  lowing,  and  it  usually 
grazes,  on  the  plain,  with  the  zebra. 

Several  females  commonly  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
which  they  hatch  altogether,  with  the  assistance  of  a  male, 
who  regularly  takes  his  turn  of  sitting  among  the  rest.  Each 
female  usually  lays  10  or  12  eggs,  and  the  time  of  incubation 
is  six  weeks.  These  eggs  are  (ynsidered  as  a  choice  delicacy, 
and  consequently  prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
taste  or  humour  of  their  possessors ;  '.he  Hottentots,  however. 
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biinply  enclose  tlicrn  with  hot  emhcrs,  and,  through  a  small 
perforation  in  the  up{)er  part  ot  the  sliell,  stir  the  contcutii 
continually,  till  they  acquire  the  consiutencc  of  an  omelet. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  fiupply  the  Hottentot  drivers 
with  fire-anus,  as  the  company  had  heen  much  annoyed  by 
several  parties  of  Bosjesmen.  They  accordingly  went  out  in 
search  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  returned  with  bix  strangers  un- 
der their  guard,  three  of  whom  were  runaway  slaves,  and  the 
others  were  Hottentots,  who  liad  subsisted  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  the  desert,  by  nocturnal  depredations  on  the  flocks 
that  were  occasionally  driven  thither,  by  butchers,  farmcre,  or 
other  persons,  in  their  passage  home.  They  were,  however, 
now  disgusted  with  this  wretched  mode  of  life,  and  gladly 
consented  to  join  the  attendants  of  the  travellers. 

Our  travellers  now  turned  off  t(»varils  Zwarteberg,  which 
was  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  spot  of  encampment, 
where  they  experienced  a  friendly  reception,  and  obtained 
such  refreshments  as  were  no  less  charming,  after  a  tedious 
passage  over  a  barren  desert,  than  the  discovery  of  land  tp 
the  exhausted  mariner,  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage. 

From  this  place  may  be  discerned,  to  the  northward,  that 
chain  of  mountains,  wliich  forms  the  highest  terrace  that  has 
been  ascended  by  European  travellers.  From  attending  to 
the  general  slope  of  the  count j'y,  which  rises  in  a  fine  percep- 
tible swell  towards  the  north,  and  the  sudden  elevations  of 
the  successive  terraces,  our  author  is  inclined  to  suppose,  th  d 
the  summits  of  the  Nieuwveldt  mountains  must  be  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  generally  buried  in  snow 
for  about  six  months,  and  are  appju'ently  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  those  already  mentioned,  except  the  detached 
hills,  near  the  base,  which  consist  entirely  of  a  species  of  rock 
lluit  be.'U's  a  near  reseuiblance  to  the  toad-stone  of  Derbyshire. 

Having  rested  three  days  with  the  inhabitants  of  Zwaite- 
herg,  from  whom  a  loan  of  60  stout  bullocks  was  procured, 
the  travellers  recommenced  their  journey  over  the  desert,  and 
proceeded  on  the  23d,  for  about  30  miles,  to  a  spring  deno- 
minated the  Sheutol  Fonteyn,  and  shortly  after  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ti'uka,  ov  Maiden  river,  where  the  water 
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was  extremely  thick,  and  inipro/rnutcil  with  sah,  ond  the  sand 
on  its  banks  was  covered  with  u  thin  poHicle  of  nitre. 

On  the  35th  they  proceeded  10  miles  along  the  side  of  the 
Tarka,  passed  Ghowka,  or  Boor's  river,  which  was  |)erfcctly 
dry,  ond  arrived  in  the  evening  ot  the  great  Lw)ry  Fonteyn, 
which  was  scarcely  covered  with  water,  that  was  disgusting  to 
the  eye  and  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  As  this  place  was  to- 
tally  destitute  of  vegetation,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  journey,  though  in  the  dark,  till  some  refreshment 
might  be  found  for  the  cattle.  They  accordingly  pnK'ceded 
till  midnight,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Loory  Fonteyn, 
where  a  rill  of  ^v^ater  had  formerly  flowed,  and  which  still 
produced  a  few  patches  of  salfola,  mimosas,  and  other  succu- 
lent plants,  that  were  devoured  by  the  oxen  and  hor.ses  with 
great  avidity. 

On  the  subsequent  day  they  travelled  near  30  miles,  over  a 
bed  of  compact  clay;  and  in  the  evening  pitched  their  tents 
upon  a  meadow  that  was  completely  covered  with  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  herbage. 

This  spot,  which  is  called  Dc  Reer's  valley,  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive plain,  stretching  along  the  feet  of  the  Black  mountains, 
and  apparently  forming  a  rc^  ivoir  for  several  j)eriodical 
streams,  tliat  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Nicuwveldt, 
Camdeboo,  and  Winterberg.  The  surface  of  the  valley  was 
clothed  with  several  species  of  rushy  grass,  and  the  streams 
were  pleasantly  skirted  with  tall  mimosas  that  spread  out  into 
a  forest  of  evergreens. 

In  this  delightful  sjiot,  which  afforded  shelter,  food,  and 
water,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert,  our  author  observed  a 
great  variety  of  game,  particularly  of  the  antelope  tribe,  in 
which  he  particularly  noticed  three  sorts,  that  h.;  la-  i>e. er 
seen  before. 

From  this  place  Mr.  Barrow  proceeded  to  cxaiiiinc  ihe  divi- 
sion  of  Graaff  Reynet,  which  occupies  about  10  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  village.  Its  boundaries  are  the  Sneuwberg,  or 
Snowy  .  .^aptaiJis,  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  division  of 
Cam<\th'j'  on  tlie  south  and  west.  It  is  merely  inhabited  by 
S6  fiimiiics    1,2  of  whoi/i  reside  in  the  village,  and  the  re- 
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mainder are  scattered  over  a  desolate  country,  that  in  little 
superior  to  the  Karroo  desert. 

The  Sunday  river,  in  its  descent  tVoni  the  Sneuwberg, 
winds  rouml,  and  fertilizes  the  plain  o  i  which  the  OrofMly  is 
erected ;  the  utmost  extent  of  thi"*  plam  is  two  square  miles, 
and  its  situati<m  is  extremely  unplcnsn  f,  from  ii>  proximity 
to  the  stupendous  mountains,  which,  during  the  summer,  r- 
riect  an  intolerable  heat,  and  in  the  winter  adim  the  northt^rly 
winds  through  the  kUK)f,  with  astonishing  violence.  The  vil- 
Inge  of  Grap'f  lieyiiet  is  about  500  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Town,  i  Ijii^ad-;  3'^  deg.  11  niin.  south,  and  longitude  ilii 
deg.  t  ist.  Thcliutsare  formed  of  mud,  and  are  placed  in 
two  lines  at  some  distance  fron)  each  other,  in  manner  of  a 
«fivt't;  the  house  of  the  landrost  stands  at  the  upper  end, 
which  is  likewise  built  of  mud ;  and  several  miserable  hovels 
were  obseived  by  our  author,  that  were  originally  designed 
for  public  offices,  but  are  now  deserted,  and  timibling  to 
decay. 

The  prison  is  constructed  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
houses,  and  is  thatched  with  straw,  but  its  strength  is  so  con- 
temptible, that  an  English  deserter,  who  was  shut  up  in  it 
for  an  improper  conversation  with  the  peasants,  contrived  to 
escape  through  the  thatch,  on  the  first  evening  of  his  confine- 
ment. 

Wretched  as  the  habitations,  in  such  a  place,  must  be  of 
themselves,  they  are  still  rendered  more  uncomfortable  by  a 
••pecies  of  white  ant,  that  excavates  the  walls,  undermines  the 
floors,  and  frequently  destroys  every  part  of  the  building. 
Another  inconvenience  also  arises  from  the  bats,  which  come 
from  the  thatch  as  nigh'  advances,  and  commonly  flutter  about 
the  rooms  till  every  light  is  extinguished. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  chiefly  mechanics,  and 
petty  officers  under  the  landrost.  Neither  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
nor  vegetables,  can  be  procured  upon  any  terms;  butchers, 
grocers,  chandlers,  and  bakers,  are  utterly  unknown,  and 
each  individual  is  obligt>d  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  in  the  best  manner  he  is  able.  The  natives  are 
strangers  to  the    aste  of  wine  or  beer,  and  usually  content 
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tliemselves  with  the  water  of  the  Sunday  river,  though,  dur- 
ing  the  hot  months,  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

When  the  landrost,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Barrow,  came 
to  the  (Irofidy  (or  residence),  a  long  list  of  grievances  was  pre- 
sented,  relative  to  the  incursions  of  the  tribe  of  people  called 
Caffres.  rreviously  to  the  arrival  of  the  landrost,  the  farmers, 
actuated  chiefly  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  had  prepai'ed  to  carry, 
war  into  the  country  of  the  Catfres ;  but,  very  humanely  and 
politically,  these  preparations  were  stopped ;  and  *  it  was  re- 
solved to  in(juire  into  the  affairs  of  the  CafFres  upon  the  spot 
where  they  bad  posted  themselves  in  the  greatest  numbers; 
and,  should  it  be  ft)iuid  necessary,  to  proceed  from  thence  to 
the  residence  of  their  king ;  at  the  same  time  to  pass  through 
and  examine  as  many  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Graaft'  Reynet,  as  could  be  done  without  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  time ;  and  particularly  to  visit  the  bay  that 
was  said  to  be  formed  where  the  Zxcart-kops  river  falls  into 
the  sea.' 

This  journey  commenced  on  the  11th  of  August ;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  party  encamped  on  the  verdant 
l)ank  of  a  salt  water  lake,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  in 
order  to  procure  salt.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bottoni  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  one  continued 
body  of  salt,  like  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  chrystals  of  which  were  so 
united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass,  hard  as  rock. 

On  the  evening  of  the  IHtli,  Mr.  Barrow  arrived  at  Zwart- 
kops,  or  Algoa  bay,  situated  in  latitude  33  deg.  5G  min.  south, 
longitude  26  deg.  53  min.  east  of  Greenwich,  and  distant  from 
the  Cape  in  a  direct  line  500  miles.  He  is  of  opinion  that, 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  place  to  the  salt  pans,  from  the  ease 
of  procuring  bullocks  in  good  condition,  and  from  the  abun- 
dance of  excellent  hsh  on  the  coast,  great  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  East  India  company,  if  an  establishment  were  formed 
for  the  preparation  of  salted  beef  and  fish. 

Quitting  Gniaff  Reynet,  on  the  11th  of  August,  Mr.  Bar- 
row, with  iiis  companions,  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  a  parched  and  sterile  country,  that  scarcely  afJbrded 
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cither  water  or  vegetation ;  and  on  the  13th  they  encamped 
on  'le  arid  plain,  in  the  district  of  Zwart  Ruggcns,  or  black 
ridges,  at  some  distance  from  the  Sunday  river,  which  they 
had  already  crossed  nine  times,  to  the  manifest  peril  (vf  the 
waggons,  that  were  frequently  expected  to  overturn. 

In  this  district,  which  extended  about  40  miles,  there  were 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  of  level  ground ;  the  roads  were  al- 
ternately carried  over  firm  rocks,  and  covered  with  large  frag- 
ments of  loose  stone,  which,  together  with  their  constant  risings 
and  declivities,  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  author,  and  in- 
duced him  to  pronounce  them  *  execrable.'' 

On  the  subsequent  day,  they  passed  a  narrow  opening, 
through  a  long  range  of  hills,  extending  towards  the  east  and 
west,  beyond  the  limitation  of  sight.  The  approach  to  this 
chasm  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  formed  by 
a  vigorous  imagination.  For  the  space  of  three  miles,  on  the 
northern  side,  a  serpentine  road  pursued  its  charming  windings 
through  a  tall  and  elegant  shrubbery,  where  all  the  choicest 
plants  of  southern  Africa  unfolded  their  beauties  to  the  eye  of 
the  passenger,  and  impregnated  the  passing  gales  with  their 
ambrosial  odours. 

After  passing  a  plain  of  six  miles  in  width,  and  encamping 
on  the  Wolga  Fonteyn,  at  the  feet  of  a  mountainous  range 
opposite  the  Rietberg,  the  travellers  proceeded  for  about  three 
days  over  a  country  that  was  finely  diversified  with  romantic 
hills,  fertile  plains,  gradual  swells,  and  excavations,  the  whole 
of  which  was  completely  covered  with  a  luxuriant  shrubbery. 
During  the  day,  our  passengers  Avere  greatly  delighted  with 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  this  extensive  forest,  but  on  the 
approach  of  night,  its  inconvenience  was  severely  felt,  when 
there  was  no  space  for  the  tents,  waggons,  or  oxen ;  and,  what 
was  still  wor:se,  no  water  to  allay  the  thirst  of  cither  man  or 
beast. 

Uncomfortable  as  this  situation  must  naturally  have  been,  it 
was  still  rendered  more  terrific,  ^vhen  the  prints  of  a  lion's  toot 
were  clearly  discovered,  and  a  dismal  concert,  composed  of  the 
lion's  dismal  roar,  the  jackall's  shrill  cry,  the  howl  of  wolves, 
and  the  deep  bellowing  of  buffaloes,  assailed  the  ears  of  per- 
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sons  who  were  encamped  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest, 
to  which  they  were  total  strangers. 

The  habitations  of  the  graziers,  in  the  midst  of  these  exten- 
sive  forests,  are  indeed  the  pictures  of  extreme  wretchedness. 
A  miserable  hovel,  composed  of  four  mud  walls,  with  a  door 
of  wicker  work,  a  slovenly  thatch  of  rushes,  and  a  couple  of 
holes  to  admit  the  hght,  is  the  usual  residence  of  a  peasant, 
who  possesses  several  thousand  sheep,  and  an  equal  number 
of  cattle. 

*  Twenty  years  ago,""   ays  Mr.  Barrow,  *  if  we  may  credit  the 
travellers  of  the  day,  the  countries  beyond  the  Camtoos  river, 
which  was  then  the  eastern  limit  of  the  colony,  abounded  with 
JcraalSf  or  villages,  of  Hottentots,  out  of  which  the  inhabitants 
came  to  meet  them  by  hundreds  in  a  group.    Some  of  these  vij- 
lages  might  still  have  been  expected  to  remain  in  this  remote  and 
not  very  populous  part  of  the  colony.     Not  one,  however,  was 
to  be  found.     There  is  not  in  the  whole  extensive  district  o:' 
Graaff  Reynet  a  single  horde  of  independent  Hottentots ;  and 
perha})s  not  a  score  of  individuals  who  are  not  actually  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch.     These  weak  people,  the  most  helpless, 
and  in  their  present  condition  perhaps  the  most  wretched,  of 
the  human  race,  duped  out  of  their  possessions,  their  country, 
and  finally  out  of  their  hberty,  have  entailed  upon  their  mise- 
rable offspring  a  state  of  existence  to  which  that  of  slavery 
might  bear  the  comparison  of  happiness.     It  is  a  condition, 
however,  not  likely  to  continue  to  a  very  remote  posterity. 
The  name  of  Hottentot  will  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
as  that  of  a  deceased  person  of  little  note.     Their  numbers  of 
late  years  have  rapidly  declined.  It  has  generally  been  observed 
that  wherever  Europeans  have  colonized,   the  less  civilized 
natives  have  always  dwindled  away,  and  tX  length  totally  dis- 
appeared.   Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  depopulation 
of  the  Hottentots.     The  impolitic  custom  of  hording  together 
in  families,  and  of  not  marrying  out  of  their  own  kraals,  has 
no  doubt  tended  to  enervate  this  race  of  men,  and  reduced 
them  to  their  present  degenerated  condition,  which  is  that  of 
a  languid,  listless,  phelgmatic  people,  in  whom  the  prolific 
powers  of  nature  seem  to  be  almost  exhausted.    To  this  may 
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be  added  their  extreme  poverty,  scantiness  of  food,  and  coi>» 
tinual  dejection  of  mind,  arising  from  the  cruel  treatment  they 
receive  from  an  inhuman  and  unfeeling  peasantry,  who  having 
discovered  themselves  to  be  removed  to  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  their  former  government  to  be  awed  by  its 
authority,  have  exercised,  in  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous 
manner,  an  absolute  power  over  tliese  poor  wretches,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  them  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  cruelty  said  to  have  been  com- 
uiitted  against  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands,  that  could 
not  find  a  parallel  from  the  D-itch  farmers  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  colony  towards  the  Hottentots  in  their  service.  Beating 
and  cutting  them  with  thongs  of  the  hide  of  the  sea-cow  or 
rliinosceros,  is  a  gentle  punishment,  though  these  sort  of  whips 
which  they  call  shamhos  are  most  horrid  instruments,  tough, 
pliant,  and  heavy  almost  as  lead.  Firing  small  shot  into  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  a  Hottentot  is  a  punishment  not  unknown 
to  some  of  the  monsters  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Camtoos  river.  Instant  death  is  not  unfrequently  the  conse- 
quence of  punishing  these  poor  wretches  in  a  moment  of  rage. 
This  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  farmer ;  for  though  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  slaves,  yet  they  are  not 
ti  insferable  property.  It  is  this  circumstance  which,  in  his 
mind,  makes  their  lives  less  valuable  and  their  treatment  more 
inhuman. 

'  In  offences  of  too  small  moment  to  stir  up  the  phlegm  of  a 
Dutch  peasant,  the  coolness  and  tranquillity  displayed  at  the 
punisinnent  of  his  slave  or  Hottentot  is  highly  ridiculous,  and 
at  the  same  time  indicative  of  a  savage  disposition  to  unfeeling 
cruelty  lurking  in  his  heart.  He  flogs  them,  not  by  any  given 
number  of  lashes,  but  by  time ;  and  as  they  have  no  clocks 
nor  substitutes  for  them  capable  of  marking  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  time,  be  has  invented  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of 
one  of  his  most  favourite  sensualities,  by  flogging  them  till  he 
has  smoked  as  many  pipes  of  tobacco  as  he  may  judge  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  to  deserve.  The  government  of  Ma- 
lacca, according  to  the  manuscript  journal  of  an  intelligent 
officer  in  the  expedition  against  that  settlement,  has  adopted 
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the  same  custom  o^  Jlogging  hy  pipes ;  and  ihejiscal  or  chief 
magistrate,  or  some  of  his  deputies,  are  tlie  smokers  on  such 
occasions. 

*  By  a  resolution  of  the  old  government,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  inhuman,  a  peasant  was  allowed  to  claim  as  his  property, 
till  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  all  the  children  of  the  Hot- 
tentots in  his  service  to  whom  he  had  given  in  their  infancy 
a  morsel  of  meat.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the 
odds  are  ten  to  one  that  the  slave  is  not  emancipated.  A 
Hottentot  knows  nothing  of  his  age ;  "  he  takes  no  note  of 
time.""  And  though  the  spirit  that  dictated  this  humane  law 
expanded  its  beneficence  in  favour  of  the  Hottentot  by  direct- 
ing the  farmer  to  register  the  birth  of  such  children  as  he  may 
intend  to  make  his  slaves,  yet  it  seldom  happens,  removed  as 
many  of  them  are  to  the  distance  of  10  or  12  days'  journey 
from  the  drosdy,  that  the  Hottentot  has  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  when  his  servitude  will  expire ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
chance  if  he  thinks  upon  or  even  knows  the  existence  of  such 
a  resource.  Should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  the  best  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  a 
profitless  servitude,  and  he  is  turned  adrift  in  the  decline  of 
hfe  (for  a  Hottentot  begins  to  grow  old  at  thirty)  without  any 
earthly  thing  he  can  call  his  own,  except  the  sheep's  skin  upon 
his  back. 

*  The  condition  of  those  who  engage  themselves  from  year  to 
year  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  other.  If  they  have  already 
families,  they  erect  for  them  little  straw-huts  near  the  farm- 
house. Their  children  are  encouraged  to  run  about  the  house 
of  the  peasant,  where  they  receive  their  morsel  of  food.  This 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  young  Hot- 
tentots ;  and  should  the  parents,  at  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  they  engaged,  express  a  desire  to  quit  the  service,  the 
farmer  will  suffer  them  to  go,  perliajos  tiun  them  away,  and 
detain  their  children. 

'  Those  who  are  unmarried  and  free  are  somewhat  better  in 
their  situation  llian  the  others,  thou;;i;h  not  much.  The  pitiful 
wages  they  agioe  for  are  stopped  upon  every  frivolous  occasion. 
If  an  ox  or  a  shtvp  be  missing,  the  Hottentot  must  replace 
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them  ;  nor  would  he  be  suffered  to  quit  his  service  till  he  has 
earned  the  value  of  them.  An  ox,  or  a  couple  of  cows,  or  a 
dozen  sheep,  worth  40  or  50.?.  are  the  usual  wages  of  a  whole 
year:  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  bill  for  tobacco  or  brandy 
is  brought  against  them  to  tiie  full  amount. 

*  In  such  a  situation,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  Hottentot  has  little  inducement  to 
engage  in  marriage.  Those  who  do  so  have  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  children ;  and  many  of  the  women  are  barren. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  a  Hottentot  woman  is 
connected  with  a  white  man.  The  fruit  of  such  an  alliance  is 
not  only  in  general  numerous,  but  are  beings  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  Hottentot,  men  of  six  feet  high  and  stout  in 
proportion,  and  women  well  made,  not  ill-featured,  smart, 
and  active.  These  people,  called  bastaards,  generally  marry 
with  each  other,  or  with  persons  of  colour,  but  seldom  with 
Hottentots,  so  that  it  is  probable  this  mixed  breed  in  a  short 
time  will  supplant  that  from  which  they  are  descended  in  the 
female  line.  The  Hottentot  girls  in  the  service  of  the  colonists 
are  in  situations  too  dependent  to  dare  to  reject  the  proffered 
embraces  of  the  young  peasantry. 

*  It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  a  savage  who  dances 
and  sings  must  be  happy.  With  him  these  operations  are  the 
effects  of  pleasurable  sensations  floating  in  the  mind:  in  a  civil- 
ized state,  they  are  arts  acquired  by  study,  and  practised  at 
appointed  times,  without  having  any  reference  to  the  passions. 
If  dancing  and  singing  were  the  tests  by  which  the  happiness 
of  a  Hottentot  was  to  be  tried,  he  would  be  found  among  the 
most  miserable  of  all  human  beings;  I  meah  those  Hottentots 
living  with  the  farmers  of  Graaff  Reynet  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
It  is  rare  to  observe  the  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
A  depressed  melancholy  and  deep  gloom  constantly  overspreads 
his  countenance. 

*  Of  the  very  few  IJottcntots  in  the  district  of  Graaff  Rey- 
net, who,  besides  our  interpreter,  had  preserved  a  sort  of 
independence,  and  supported  themselves,  partly  by  the  chace, 
and  partly  from  the  labours  of  their  children  who  were  in  ser* 
viliide,  was  a  small  party  of  four  or  five  old  men  who  paid  us 
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a  visit  near  the  wcxxJs  of  Bruyntjes  Hoogtc.  These  men  car- 
ried the  ancient  weajwns  of  their  nation,  bows  and  quivers 
charged  with  poisoned  arrows. 

*  The  ancient  manners  and  primitive  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary race  of  men  are,  no  doubt,  much  changed  shice  their 
connection  with  the  colonists ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  found 
to  the  capital  and  the  parts  most  inhabited  by  Europeans,  the 
less  they  retain  of  them.  If  at  any  time  they  composed 
Bocieties  governed  by  laws,  swayed  by  customs,  and  observant 
of  religious  ceremonies,  many  of  which,  as  related  among  the 
fables  of  ancient  voyagers,  and  revived  by  some  modern  tra- 
vellers, were  so  absui'd  and  extremely  ridiculous  as  to  create 
strong  doubts  of  their  existence,  they  have  now  so  completely 
lost  them  that  no  one  trace  remains  behind.  The  name  even 
that  has  been  given  to  this  people  is  a  fabrication.  Hottentot 
is  a  word  that  has  no  place  nor  meaning  in  their  language; 
and  thev  take  to  themselves  the  name  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  Dutch  word. 

*  Low  as  they  are  sunk  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  their 
character  seems  to  have  been  very  much  traduced  and  mis- 
represented. It  is  true  there  is  nothing  prepossessing  in  the 
appearance  of  a  Hottentot,  but  infinitely  less  so  in  the  many 
ridiculous  and  false  relations  by  which  the  public  have  been 
abused.  They  are  a  mild,  quiet,  and  timid  people;  perfectly 
harmless,  honest,  faithful;  and,  though  extremely  phlegma- 
tic, the)  are  kind  and  affectionate  to  each  other,  and  not 
incapable  of  strong  attachments.  A  Hottentot  would  share 
his  last  morsel  with  his  companions.  They  have  little  of  that 
kind  of  art  or  cunning  that  savages  generally  possess.  If 
accused  of  crimes  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  they  gene- 
rally divulge  the  truth.  They  seldom  quarrel  among  them- 
selves or  make  use  of  provoking  language.  Though  naturally 
of  a  fearful  and  cowardly  disposition,  they  will  run  into  the 
face  of  danger  if  led  on  by  their  superiors ;  and  they  suffer 
pain  with  great  patience.  They  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
talent,  but  they  possess  little  exertion  to  call  it  into  action : 
the  want  of  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  ruin.  The 
indolence  of  a  Hottentot  is  a  real  disease,  whose  only  remedy 
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seems  to  be  that  of  terror.  Hunger  is  insufficient  to  effect  the 
cure.  Rather  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  procuring  food  by 
the  chace,  or  of  digging  the  ground  for  roots,  they  will  will- 
ingly fast  the  whole  day  provided  they  may  be  allowed  to  sleep. 
Instances  frequently  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  joumies, 
when  our  Hottentots  have  passed  the  day  without  a  morsel  of 
food  in  preference  of  having  the  trouble  to  walk  half  a  mile  for 
a  sheep.  Yet,  though  they  are  so  exceedingly  patient  of 
hunger,  they  are  at  tlie  same  time  the  greatest  gluttons  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Ten  of  our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling- 
sized  ox,  all  but  the  two  hind  legs,  in  three  days ;  but  they 
had  very  little  sleeping  during  the  time,  and  had  fasted  the 
two  preceding  days.  \A'^ith  them  the  word  is  to  eat  or  to  sleep. 
When  they  cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the  one,  they 
generally  find  immeiliate  relief  in  Hying  to  the  other. 

'  Their  manner  of  eating  marks  the  voracity  of  their  appetite. 
Having  cut  irom  the  animal  a  large  steak,  they  enter  one  edge 
with  the  knife,  and  passing  it  round  in  a  spiral  manner  till  they 
come  to  the  middle,  they  produce  a  string  of  meat  two  or  three 
yards  in  length.     The  whole  animal  is  presently  cut  into  such 
strings ;  and  while  some  aie  employed  in  this  business,  and  in 
suspending  them  on  the  branches  of  the  shrubbery,  others  are 
broiling   the   strings  coiled  round  and  laid  upon  the  ashes. 
When  the  meat  is  just  warmed  through  they  grasp  it  in  both 
hands,  and  applying  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  mouth,  soon 
get  through  a  yard  of  flesh.    The  ashes  of  the  green  wood  that 
adhere  to  the  meat  serve  as  a  substitute  for  salt.    As  soon  as  a 
string  of  meat  has  passed  through  their  hands,  they  are  cleaned 
by  rubbing  over  difterent  parts  of  their  body.     Grease  thus 
applied  from  time  to  time,  and  accumulating  perhaps  for  a 
whole  year,  sometimes  melting  by  the  side  of  a  large  fire  and 
catching  up  dust  and  dirt,  covers  at  length  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  a  thick  black  coating  that  entirely  conceals  the  real 
natural  colour  of  the  skin.     This  is  only  discoverable  on  the 
face  and  hands,  which  they  keep  somewhat  cleaner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  rubbing  them  with  the  dung  of 
cattle.     This  takes  up  the  grease,  upon  which  water  would 
have  no  effect. 
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*  The  dress  of  a  Hottentot  is  very  simple.     It  consists  of  a 
belt  made  of  a  thong  cut  from  the  skin  of  some  animal.    From 
this  belt  is  suspended  before  a  kind  of  case  made  out  of  the 
skin  o£  the  jackal.     The  shape  is  that  of  half  a  nine-pin  cut 
longitudinally,  and  the  convex  and  hairy  side  is  outermost. 
The  intention  of  this  case  is  to  receive  those  parts  of  the  body 
for  which  most  nations  have  adopted  some  sort  of  covering ; 
but  few,  who  are  not  entirely  naked,  have  hit  upon  a  less 
effectual  one  for  such  a  purpose  than  that  of  the  Hottentot. 
If  the  real  intent  of  it  was  the  promotion  of  decency,  it  should 
seem  that  he  has  widely  missed  his  aim,  as  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  immodest  objects,  in  such  a  situation  as  he  places 
it,  that  could  have  been  contrived.     From  the  back  part  of 
the  belt  or  girdle  hangs  a  piece  of  stiff  dried  skin,  reaching 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  cut  into  the  shape  of  an 
acute  isosceles  triangle  with  the  point  uppermost.     Some  wear 
a  couple  of  such  pieces.     This  contrivance  is  no  better  cover- 
ing than  the  other ;  for  when  he  walks  quickly  or  musters  up 
a  running  pace,  it  flies  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  flaps 
backwards  and  forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  no 
particular  part.     This  indeed  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
purpose  exactly  for  which  it  has  been  contrived.     Nature  hav- 
ing given  to  most  animals  a  tail  to  fan  themselves  in  hot  weather 
and  to  lash  away  troublesome  insects,  and  having  left  the 
Hottentot  without  one, "he  has  adopted  an  artificial  one  to 
answer  the  same  end.     These  constitute  the  whole  of  their 
sumTiier  dress.     A  great  beau  will  probably  fasten  a  bracelet 
of  beads  or  a  ring  of  copper  round  his  wrist :  but  such  are 
more  properly  ornaments  belonging  to  the  other  sex. 

'  The  Hottentot  women,  fond  of  finery  like  those  of  most 
nations,  by  their  immoderate  rage  for  dress,  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  their  husbands,  which  they  themselves  had  brought  on 
by  as  strong  a  rage  for  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco.  These  two 
articles  and  glass  beads  were  exchanged  for  their  cattle — things 
useless,  worthless,  and  even  pernicious,  for  what  was  their  only 
suppoi't,  the  soul  of  their  existence.  The  thongs  of  dried  skins 
that  had  encircled  their  legs  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  as  a 
protection  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals,  were  now 
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despised  and  thrown  away,  and  beads  were  substituted  in  their 
place.  Thus  what  had  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  prudence  passed  into  an  affair  of  fashion.  Their  necks, 
arms,  and  legs,  were  loaded  with  glass  beads:  but  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  of  these  ornaments  were  Iwstowed  upon  the 
little  apron,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  wide,  that  hangs  from 
the  waist  and  reaches  barely  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Great 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  by  the  women  to  attract  notice  towards 
this  part  of  their  persons.  Large  metal  buttons,  shells  of  the 
cypraea  genus  with  the  apertures  outwards,  or  any  thing  that 
makes  a  great  shew,  are  fastened  to  the  borders  of  this  apron. 
Those  who  either  cannot  afford  to  wear  glass  beads,  or  have  no 
taste  for  the  fashion,  wear  an  apron  of  a  different  sort,  which 
has  a  very  odd  appearance :  it  is  the  skin  of  an  animal  cut  into 
threads  that  hang  in  a  bunch  between  the  thighs,  reaching 
about  half-way  to  the  knee ;  the  exterior  and  anterior  parts  of 
the  thigh  are  entirely  bare.  The  threads  of  such  an  apron  are 
frequently  too  thin  and  few  to  answer  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. Instead  of  the  tail  worn  by  the  men,  the  women  have  a 
sheep's  skin  that  entirely  covers  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body 
from  the  waist  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  just  wide  enough  to 
strike  the  exterior  part  of  the  thigh.  The  rattling  of  this  hard 
and  dry  skin  announces  the  approach  of  a  Hottentot  lady  long 
before  she  makes  her  appearance.  The  rest  of  the  body  13 
naked.  Some,  however,  wear  skin-caps  on  their  heads  made 
up  into  different  shapes,  and  ornamented  as  caprice  may  direct. 
In  the  winter  months  both  sexes  cover  themselves  with  cloaks 
made  of  skins. 

*  The  custom  of  greasing  the  body  and  wrapping  it  in  skins 
has  been  the  constant  theme  of  abuse  against  this  race  of  people 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  There  are  always 
two  ways  of  representing  things,  and  unfortunately  for  the  poor 
Hottentot  his  character  has  been  painted  in  the  worst  light. 
To  cover  the  body  with  some  unctuous  matter  in  a  hot  climate 
where  water  is  extremely  scarce,  was  a  very  natural  resource 
to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  shrivelled  and  parched  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most  nations 
situated  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone.     The  oil  that  ran  so  pro- 
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liisdy  down  "  Auroirs  beard  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ment," was  in  all  probability  animal  fat;  for  during  the  40 
years  that  he  and  Moses  occupied  tiie  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert  with  a  promised  land,  it  is  not  very  likely  they  liad  a 
6U])ply  of  vegetable  oil ;  and  though  some  late  celebrated  his- 
torical painters  have  clothed  these  leaders  of  the  children  ol' 
Israel  in  high-coloured  garments  trintkued  with  fringe  and  lace, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  they  had  any  other  clothing  than  such  as 
the  skins  of  their  sheep,  and  calves,  and  goats,  supplied  them 
with.  If  the  practice  of  smearing  the  body  with  fat  were 
adopted  in  South  America,  there  would  not  probably  be  such 
numbers  of  objects  in  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  labouring 
under  that  most  disgusting  and  dreadful  disorder  the  elephan- 
tiasis. The  Hottentots  know  nothing  of  such  a  complaint; 
nor  did  I  perceive  that  any  kind  of  cutaneous  disease  was  pre- 
valent among  them. 

*  The  person  of  a  Hottentot  while  young  is  by  no  means 
void  of  symmetry.  They  are  clean-limbed,  well-proportioned, 
and  erect.  Their  joints,  hands,  and  feet,  are  remarkably  small. 
No  protuberance  of  muscle  to  indicate  strength ;  but  a  body 
delicately  formed  as  that  of  a  woman  marks  the  inactive  and 
effeminate  mind  of  a  Hottentot.  The  face  i.^  generally  ex- 
ti'emely  ugly ;  but  this  differs  very  materially  in  aifferent 
families,  particularly  in  the  nose,  some  of  which  are  remark- 
ably flat  and  others  considerably  raided.  The  colour  of  the 
eye  is  a  deep  chesnut:  they  are  very  long  and  narrow,  re- 
moved to  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  eyelids  at 
the  extremity  next  the  nose,  instead  ot  forming  an  angle,  as 
in  Europeans,  are  rounded  into  each  other  exactly  Uke  those 
of  the  Chinese,  to  whom  indeed  in  many  other  points  they 
bear  a  physical  resemblance  that  is  sufficiently  striking.  The 
cheek-bones  are  high  and  prominent,  and  with  the  narrow- 
pointed  chin  form  nearly  a  triangle.  Their  teeth  are  beautifully 
white.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  that  of  a  yellowish  brown  or 
a  faded  leaf,  but  very  different  from  the  sickly  hue  of  a  person 
in  the  jaundice,  which  it  has  been  described  to  resemble.  The 
hair  is  of  a  very  singular  nature :  it  docs  not  cover  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  scalp,  but  grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  dis- 
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tances  from  each  other,  and,  when  kept  short,  has  the  appear- 
ance and  feel  of  a  liard  shoe-brush,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  curled  and  twisted  into  small  round  lumps  about  the  size 
of  a  marrowfat-pea.  When  suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs  in  the 
neck  in  hard  twisted  tassels  like  fringe. 

*  Some  of  the  women  when  young,  and  previous  to  child- 
bearing,  might  serve  as  models  of  perfection  in  the  human 
figure.  Every  joint  and  limb  is  rounded  and  well  turned,  and 
their  whole  body  is  without  an  angle  or  disproportionate  pro- 
tuberance. Their  breasts  are  round,  firm,  and  distant ;  but 
the  nipple  is  unusally  large  and  surrounded  by  an  areola  that 
is  much  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  breast.  Their 
hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  small  and  delicately  turned; 
and  in  their  gait  they  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  grace. 
Their  charms,  however,  are  very  fleeting.  At  an  early  period 
of  hfe,  and  immediately  after  the  first  child,  their  breasts  be- 
gin to  grow  loose  and  flaccid,  and,  as  old  age  approaches, 
become  distended  to  an  enormous  size ;  the  belly  protrudes ; 
and  the  posteriors,  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give 
to  the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  if  the  os  coccygis^  or  bone  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  spine,  was  elongated  and  bent  outwards,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  mass  that  covers  the  posteriors  has  been  found  to 
be  pure  fat.  Some  other  striking  peculiarities  in  the  conform- 
ation of  Hottentot  women  will  be  noticed  when  speaking  of 
the  Bojesmans,  who  seem  to  be  the  true  aborigines  of  the 
country,  unmixed  with  any  other  tribes  of  people. 

*  Except  in  the  preparation  of  poisons,  making  bows  and 
arrows,  musical  instruments,  coarse  earthen  ware,  and  sewing 
together  the  skins  of  sheep  for  their  winter  garments  with 
sinews  or  the  intestines  of  animals,  the  Hottentots  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  great 
point  in  which  their  invention  appears  to  have  been  exercised 
is  in  the  construction  of  their  language.  Of  all  the  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  in  language  by  different  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  objects,  and  conveying  ideas  in  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  manner,  that  which  has  been  hit  upon  by  the 
Hottentots  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary.     Almost  all 
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their  monoAyllablcs,  anil  the  Icuditig  syllable  of  compound 
words,  nrc  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  with  a  sudden  retraction 
of  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or  the  palate  against  one  of  which 
it  han  been  pressed,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
alM)iit  to  be  uttered  ;  for  the  same  sound,  with  the  dental,  will 
huve  u  very  different  meaning  with  the  palatial  retraction  of 
the  tongue.  The  noise  made  by  the  dental  is  not  unlike  the 
clacking  of  a  hen  that  has  young  chickens.  In  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  language  of  the  Hottentot,  nature  seems  to  huve 
been  his  guide.  The  croaking  of  a  frog  is  readily  recognized 
in  hank  or  hrcmie ;  the  lowing  of  an  ox  in  ''tnnoo ;  the  mew- 
ling of  a  cat  in  mcau ;  the  neighing  of  a  horse  in  lialice ;  the 
breaking  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  Imrroo;  all  of  which  are 
correspondent  words  in  the  language  of  this  people. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August  we  lefl  the  Zwart- 
kop's  river,  and,  proceeding  to  the  eastward  about  9fd  miles, 
crossed  a  ford  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  encamped  upon  iti;* 
bank.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  we  were  disturbed  in  the 
night,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  troop  of  elephants  that  had  in- 
tended to  quench  their  thirst  near  the  place  where  we  were 
encamped;  but,  finding  the  ground  already  occupied,  they 
turned  quietly  away  without  molesting  us. 

*  The  following  day  we  travelled  near  SO  miles  over  a  wild 
uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  covered  chiefly  with  shrubby 
plants.  It  was  in  fact  an  arm  of  the  same  forest,  through 
which  a  road  hod  been  cut  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
waggons.  Beyond  the  forest  the  face  of  the  country  was 
beautifully  marked  with  knolls  and  dells,  finely  chequered 
with  clumps  of  evergreen  trees  and  patches  of  shrubbery. 

*  On  the  Hassagai-bosch  river  stood  the  second  habitation 
that  had  occurrt^d  in  the  last  three  day's  journey,  and  we  were 
here  informed  that  there  was  no  other  to  the  eastward.  We 
had  not  travelled  many  miles  beyond  this  river  till  the  disco- 
very  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  in  flames  indicated 
our  approach  to  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Kaffers.  We 
pitched  our  tenta  in  fact  at  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Kareeka^ 
amidst  several  hundreds  of  these  people,  who,  on  our  approach, 
oame  swarming  out  of  the  thick  shrubbery  that  skirted  the 
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nvcr,  A  party  ot"  women  were  the  first  who  advanced  to 
salute  us,  laughing  and  dam  ing  round  the  waggons,  and  put- 
ting on  all  the  coaxing  mnnners  they  could  invent,  in  order  to 
procure  from  us  tobacco  and  brass  buttons.  G(H)d  temper, 
animation,  and  a  cheerlul  turn  of  mind,  beamed  in  all  their 
countenances.  Wefouiu'  them  to  he  modest  without  reserve; 
extremely  curious  without  being  troublesome;  lively  but  not 
impudent ;  and  sportive  without  the  least  shadow  of  l>eing  las- 
civious.  Their  personal  charms  were  not  of  a  very  captivating 
nature,  though,  getting  over  the  prejudice  of  colour,  which 
was  that  of  a  dark  glossy  brown  verging  on  black,  several  of 
them  might  have  been  acwunted  handsome.  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  their  dark  sparkling  eyes  gave  animation  to  their 
countenances:  their  teeth  were  beautifully  white  and  regular; 
they  had  neither  the  thick  lips  nor  flat  noses  of  Africans  in 
general ;  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  face  and  head  was 
equally  well  formed  as  those  of  Europeans;  but  the  most 
striking  feature  in  their  character  was  a  degree  of  sprightliness, 
activity,  and  vivacity,  that  distinguished  them  from  the  women 
of  most  nations  but  little  civilized,  who  are  generally  reserved 
to  strangers.  Bordering  upon  the  country  of  the  Hottentots, 
their  manners,  their  persons,  and  their  whole  character,  seemed 
to  be  as  widely  removed  from  this  phlegmatic  race  as  the  equa- 
tor from  the  pole.  The  Hottentot  young  women  had  much 
the  advantage,  however,  of  the  Kaffers  in  point  of  figure. 
The  latter  were  mostly  of  low  stature,  very  strong-limbed,  and 
particularly  muscular  in  the  leg ;  but  the  good  humour  that 
constantly  beamed  upon  their  countenances  made  ample  amends 
for  any  defect  in  their  persons. 

'  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  finest  figures  I  ever 
hieheld :  they  were  tall,  robust,  and  muscular ;  their  habits  of 
life  had  induced  a  firmness  of  carriage,  and  an  open,  manly 
manner,  which,  added  to  the  good  nature  that  overspread 
their  features,  shewed  them  at  once  to  be  equally  unconscious 
of  fear,  suspicion,  and  treachery.  A  young  man  about  twen- 
ty, of  six  feet  ten  inches  high,  was  one  of  the  finest  figures 
that  perhaps  was  ever  created.  He  was  a  perfect  Hercules ; 
and  a  cast  from  his  body  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pedes- 
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tal  of  that  deity  in  the  Farnese  palace.  Many  of  them  had 
indeed  very  much  the  appearance  of  bronze  figures.  Their 
skins,  which  were  nearly  black,  and  their  short  curling  hair, 
were  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  red  ochre,  and  the  tint  it 
produced  on  the  dark  ground  was  very  far  from  having  any 
disagreeable  effect.  Some  few  were  covered  with  skin-cloaks, 
but  the  greater  part  were  entirely  naked.  The  women  wore 
long  cloaks  that  extended  below  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and  their 
heads  were  covered  with  leather-caps  ornamented  with  beads, 
with  shells,  and  with  pieces  of  polished  copper  and  iron,  that 
were  disposed  in  a  variety  of  forms;  but  the  fashion  of  the  cap 
was  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

*  We  distributed  a  quantity  of  tobacco  among  the  women, 
who  carried  it  to  their  fathers  and  husbands.  These  had  not 
proved  such  successful  pleaders  as  the  females.  In  the  evening 
they  sent  us  in  return  some  baskets  of  milk.  These  baskets 
were  made  from  a  species  of  cyperus^  a  strong  reedy  grass  that 
grows  in  the  springs  of  Zuure  Veld.  The  workmanship  was 
exceedingly  clever  and  neat,  and  the  texture  so  close  that  they 
were  capable  of  containing  the  thinnest  fluid.  The  women 
informed  us  that  the  making  of  these  baskets  was  one  part  of 
their  employment ;  and  they  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  our 
admiration  of  them.  They  were  all  nearly  made  after  one 
model,  which  in  shape  was  that  of  a  common  bee-hive.  As 
they  are  never  washed  nor  cleaned,  the  milk  thrown  into  them 
almost  immediately  coagulates,  in  which  state  it  is  always  used 
by  this  people,  and  never  sweet  from  the  animal.  Having  no 
bread,  nor  vegetables,  nor  roots,  but  such  as  grow  sponta- 
neously  in  the  country,  and  as  they  seldom  kill  any  of  their 
cattle  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  the  necessity  of  taking  something 
solid  into  the  stomach  led  them,  perhaps,  to  adopt  this  manner 
of  drinking  their  milk ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its  nutritious 
quality,  in  such  a  state,  was  the  general  healthy  appearance 
and  vigour  of  their  persons. 

*  Towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  cattle,  which  in  vast  herds  were  brought  in  from  every 
quarter  at  the  signal  of  command,  which  was  a  particular  kind 
of  whistling  noise  made  with  the  mouth ;  at  another  whistle 
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the  cows  separated  from  the  herd,  and  came  forward  to  have 
their  milk  drawn  from  them.  This,  and  the  management  of 
the  dairy,  form  a  part  of  the  employment  of  the  men.  In  the 
morning  a  third  signal  sent  them  out  to  graze.  The  Kaffers 
and  their  cattle  seem  perfectly  to  understand  each  other. 

'  Though  at  this  place  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  300 
men  and  women,  exclusive  of  a  numerous  troop  of  young  boys 
and  girls  who  were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  yet  not  a 
hut  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Those  were  all  concealed  in 
the  midst  of  the  shrubbery :  they  consisted  only  of  a  few  liv- 
ing twigs,  whose  tops  were  bent  and  interwoven  into  each 
other,  forming  a  frame,  of  the  shape  of  a  pai-abola,  about  five 
feet  high  and  eight  in  diameter.  These  frames  were  rudely 
covered  over  with  branches  of  trees  and  long  grass,  and  were 
evidently  intended  only  as  temporary  abodes. 

*  A  chief  of  the  name  of  Tooley  paid  us  a  visit,  drank  a  iew 
glasses  of  wine  which  he  seemed  very  much  to  relish,  and 
received  a  small  present  of  beads  and  tobacco ;  but  the  object 
that  seemed  most  to  engage  his  attention  was  the  wish  to 
procure  for  himself  a  pair  of  breeches.  Among  our  party  were 
a  few  tolerably  stout  and  tall  men,  yet  none  of  their  breeches 
would  suffer  Tooley's  thighs  to  enter  into  them.  He  was  a 
strong  muscular  man,  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  made. 
He  was  good-humoured  and  cheerful,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  possessed  of  much  intellect.  He  declined  entering  into  any 
conversation  that  led  to  the  purport  of  our  journev,  and  said 
that  his  brother  Malloo,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Kaffer 
chiefs,  would  talk  to  us  on  that  subject.  An  express  was 
therefore  sent  for  Malloo,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  his 
appearance,  followed  by  a  third  chief  of  the  name  of  Etonie. 

*  In  a  conversation  with  these  chiefs,  they  were  asked  whether 
they  were  not  Acquainted  with  the  treaty  that  had  been  made 
a  long  time  ago  between  the  Christians  and  Kaffers,  and 
renewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  hostilities,  which  treaty 
had  fixed  the  Great  Fish  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  nations.?    Malloo,  who  spoke  for  the  rest, 
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replied,  that  they  knew  it  very  well.  If  so,  it  was  demanded 
why  they  had  infiinged  that  treaty  by  passing  the  stud  river 
and  taking  possession  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  colonists, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
their  habitations?  Malloo  replied  in  a  manner  that  shewed  he 
was  prepared  to  answer — that  there  were  no  habitations  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  they  had  fixed  themselves ;  and  as 
to  their  motive  for  passing  the  boundary,  he  could  only  say, 
for  his  own  part,  that  he  had  come  over  for  one  of  the  reasons 
that  had  carried  the  colonists  Jirst  after  the  treaty  into  the 
Kafier  country,  which  was  that  of  hunting  for  game. 

*  The  chiefs  were  told,  that  if  some  few  of  the  colonists  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  trangress  the  treaty,  they  had  done  it 
contrary  to  the  express  orders,  and  without  the  knowledge, 
of  government:  that  the  colony  was  now  in  the  possession  (^ 
a  great  and  powerful  sovereign,  the  king  of  England:  that  one 
of  his  first  chiefs  had  deputed  us  to  say,  that  the  established 
boundary  should  be  observed  on  the  part  o£  the  colonists ;  but 
he  expected  also  that  all  those  chiefs,  who  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  of  the  colonists,  with  their  families, 
and  dependents,  and  cattle,  would,  without  any  further  delay, 
quietly  and  peaceably  return  into  their  own  country ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  the  good  intentions  and  friendship  of  the  English 
government  towards  the  Kafier  nation,  we  were  now  on  our 
journey  to  th«r  great  chief,  or  king  Gaika,  carrying  for  him 
a  present  from  the  English  governor  at  the  Cape. 

*  On  hearing  this,  the  EafPer  chiefs  were  apparently  uneasy; 
and  it  was  socmi  discovered  that  they  not  only  were  on  bad 
terms  with  the  king,  but  that  they  had  been  obUged  to  fiy 
their  country  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  di^leasure. 
They  now  began  to  change  their  former  tone,  and  to  entreat 
that  an  intercession  should  be  made  for  them  with  their  king, 
and  gave  a  jwomise,  on  condition  of  a  messenger  of'  peace  be- 
ing sent  to  them,  immediately  to  return  into  their  own  country. 
B^ng  assured  that  every  attempt  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  between  the  king  and  the  fugitive  chiefs  would  be 
tried,  and  that  irora  the  apparmt  willingness,  on  their  part, 
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to  a  reconciliation,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  success,  they 
received  each  a  small  present,  consisting  of  tobacco,  knives, 
flints  and  steels,  tinder-boxes,  and  a  few  glass  beads. 

'  On  the  2d  of  Sept.  we  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Eareeka, 
towards  the  sea-shore,  perpetually  passing  through  multitudes 
of  Kaffers  and  their  herds  of  cattle.  Of  the  latter,  the  col- 
lected opinion  of  the  party  was,  that  there  could  not  have  been 
fewer  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  than  5,000 
head.  Among  these  were  oxen  of  remarkable  size  and  strength, 
vast  numbers  of  cows,  in  general  much  larger  and  handsomer 
than  those  of  the  colony,  some  of  them  not  unlike  the  Alder- 
nev  cow;  others  were  without  horns,  small  and  strong,  re- 
sembling the  black  cattle  that  come  down  from  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  horns  of  the  large  oxen  were  twisted  \v  ith 
great  pains  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  Not  a  sheep  nor  goat 
were  to  be  seen.  The  Kafters,  in  fact,  never  breed  any  of 
these  animals.  Dogs  in  innumerable  quantities  made  their 
appearance,  but  so  miserably  poor  that  it  was  painful  to  look 
at  them.  They  seemed  to  be  a  small  kind  of  cur.  They 
had  no  horses.  Dogs  and  cattle  were  the  only  animals  they 
possessed. 

«  The  route  from  Hassagai-bosch  river  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  common  track  in  order  to  speak  with  the  Kaffer  chiefs, 
as  well  as  to  have  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
Bosjesman  and  the  Kareeka  rivers  discharged  themselves  into 
the  sea.  Over  the  grassy  plains  of  Zuure  Veldt  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  road,  where  the  deep  glens,  through  which 
the  branches  of  rivers  run,  can  be  avoided ;  and  we  had  met 
with  no  obstacle  till  our  arrival  at  the  Kowie,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Kareeka.  In  order  to 
cross  this  river  it  Avas  necessary  to  descend  from  the  plain  into 
a  deep  chasm  two  miles  in  length ;  not  only  down  a  steep  pre- 
"pice  strewed  over  with  fragments  of  rock,  but  in  several  places 
we  had  to  cut  a  road  through  thick  clumps  of  brushwood.  A 
more  difficult  and  dreadful  place  was  certainly  never  attempted 
by  wheel-carriages.  A  single  false  step  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  total  destruction  of  waggons  and  cattle.  In 
the  space  of  two  hours,  however,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
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bottom,  where  we  passed  along  m  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  on 
either  side,  sometimes  by  woods  of  tall  trees  creeping  up  the 
steep  faces  of  the  mountains,  and  at  others  between  two  walls 
of  naked  rock.     The  difficulty  of  the  descent  had  considerably, 
exhausted  the  oxen ;  but  to  rise  the  opposite  hill,  "  ?iic  lahor^ 
hoc  opus  Jicity      In  vain  the   animals   strove ;   the  drivers 
shouted  and  stamped,  and  flogged  with  their  enormous  whips, 
and  the  Dutchmen  swore.    The  first  waggon  got  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  up  the  ascent,  which  was  near  a  mile  in  length,  but 
was  unable  to  be  moved  a  step  higher.     After  an  hour''s  trial, 
bruising  and  fatiguing  the  oxen  to  no  purpose,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  method  that  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  adopted.      The  reserved  oxen  were  yoked  before  the 
others,  and  thus,  by  double  teams,  the  waggons  were  at  last 
drawn  out  of  this  horrible  chasm  ;  not,  however,  without  pro- 
ducing  an  instance  of  brutality  and  cruelty  that  will  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  civilized  country.     While  the  poor 
animals  were  struggling  and  tearing  on  their  knees,  and  exerting 
their  strength  to  the  utmost  to  draw  up  the  waggons,  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  teams,  enraged  at  their  want  of  success,  drew  out 
of  its  case  a  large  crooked  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  and  fijcing 
on  one  of  the  oxen  for  the  object  on  which  he  might  give  vent 
to  his  fury,  cut  him  witii  several  gashes  across  the  ribs,  in  the 
flank,  and  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  some  of  them  from 
six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  so  deep  that  when  the  animal 
walked  they  opened  two  inches  in  width.      The  size  of  the 
v/ounds  is  not  mentiimed  loosely  for  the  sake  of  exaggeration, 
but  is  given  from  actual  measurement.    The  ribs  were  literally 
laid  bare,  and  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams ;  yet  in  this  con- 
dition the  poor  beast  was  obliged  to  draw  in  the  waggon  for  the 
sp^e  of  three  hours,  after  having  received  such  brutal  treatment. 
By  two  of  the  gashes  a  large  piece  of  flesh  was  very  nearly 
taken  out  of  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  irritable  state  of  mind  into  which  tlie  savage  conduct 
of  the  fellow  had  thrown  me,  but  more  particularly  lest  it 
should  seCm  to  give  a  kind  of  countenance  to  his  brutaUty,  I. 
should  have  asked  him  to  have  cut  it  entirely  out,  as  it  could 
not  materially  have  cncrcased  the  pain  to  the  beast ;  not  for 
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tlie  sake  of  })rovlng  the  delicacy  of  an  Abyssinian  beef-steak, 
quivering  witli  life,  but  to  have  observed  the  })rogress  of  the 
wound.  In  three  or  four  days  the  gashes  were  skinned  over, 
and  appeared  to  give  the  animal  little  uneasiness,  but  the 
cicatrices  would  always  remain ;  and  from  these  sort  of  scars 
on  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  oxen,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  cut- 
ting is  a  practice  but  too  common  among  them,  notwithstand- 
ing that  most  of  the  peasantry  of  the  party  seemed  to  be 
shocked  at  it.  This  was  the  second  instance  of  the  kind  that 
I  had  occasion  to  witness  in  the  course  of  this  tour ;  the  other 
was  perhaps  the  more  cruel,  as  it  was  exercised  on  parts  of  the 
body  more  susceptible  of  pain,  the  nose  and  the  tongue.  In 
this  instance  the  animal  bellowed  most  hideously,  burst  from 
the  yoke,  and  plunging  into  the  thickets,  made  his  escape. 
Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  where,  from  a  more 
extended  civilization,  one  would  expect  a  greater  degree  of 
humanity,  several  atrocious  acts  of  the  kind  are  notorious. 
One  of  the  inhabitants,  better  known  from  his  wealth  and  his 
vulgarity  than  from  any  good  quality  he  possesses,  boasls  that 
he  can  at  any  time  start  his  team  on  a  full  gallop  by  whetting 
his  knife  only  on  the  side  of  the  waggon.  In  exhibiting  this 
masterly  experiment,  the  effect  of  a  long  and  constant  perse- 
verance in  brutality,  to  some  of  his  friends,  the  waggon  was 
overturned,  and  one  of  the  company,  iniluckily  not  the  pro- 
prietor, had  his  leg  broken.  Hottentot  Holland's  kloof,  a  steep 
pass  over  the  first  range  of  mountains  beyond  the  promontory 
of  the  Cape,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  an  instance  of  this 
sort  of  cruelty.  I  have  heard  a  fellow  boast  that,  after  cutting 
and  slashing  one  of  his  oxen  in  this  kloof,  till  an  entire  piece 
of  a  foot  square  did  not  remain  in  the  whole  hide,  he  stabbed 
him  to  the  lieart;  and  the  same  person  is  said,  at  another  time, 
to  have  kindled  a  fire  under  the  belly  of  an  ox,  because  it  could 
not  draw  the  waggon  up  the  same  kloof.' 

Our  travellers  proceeded  forward,  ;ind  crossed  the  Great 
Fish  river,  which  is  600  miles  distant  from  the  Cape.  On 
arriving  at  the  residence  of  the  Kaffer  monarch,  *  we  found," 
says  Mr.  Barrow,  '  that  he  hatl  gone  to  his  grazing  village 
10  or  12  miles  to  the  northward,  in  consequence  of  some  iii- 
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telligonoo  he  had  received  of  the  waives  liaving  committed  great 
depredations  among  his  young  cattle  on  the  preceding  night. 
A  messenger  was  therefore  innnediately  dispatched  after  him ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  king's  mother,  a  well-looking  woman, 
apparently  about  five-and-thirty,  and  his  queen,  a  very  pretty 
Kaffer  girl,  about  fil'teen,  with  their  fenlale  attendants,  to  the 
number  of  50  or  60,  formed  a  circle  round  us,  and  endea- 
voured to  entertain  us  with  their  good-humoured  and  lively 
conversation.     It  was  not  long  before  Gaika,  the  king,  made 
his  appearance  riding  on  an  ox  in  full  gallop,  attended  by  five 
or  six  of  his  •  people.      Our  business  commenced  with  little 
ceremony  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa.     He  re- 
quested that  Me  nught  be  all  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
not  as  a  mark  of  civility,  but  that  it  might  the  more  distinctly 
be  heard  what  each  party  had  to  say.     The  manner,  however, 
in  which  he  received  us,  sufficiently  marked   the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  visit :  of  the  nature  of  this  he  was  already 
aware,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  subject,  by  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  having  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  us  that  none  of  the  Kaffers  who  had  passed  tlie  boundary 
established   between  the  two  nations  were  to  be  considered  as 
his  subjects :  he  said  they  were  chiefs  as  well  as  hhnself,  and 
entirely  independent  of  hiin ;  but  that  his  ancestors  had  always 
held  the  first  rank,  and  their  supremacy  had  been  acknow- 
ledged on  all  occasions  by  the  colonists :  that  all  those  Kaffers 
and  their  chiefs,  who  had  at  any  time  been  desirous  to  enter 
under  the  protection  of  his  family,  had  been  kindly  received ; 
and  that  those  who  chose  rather  to  remain  independent  had 
been  permitted  to  do  so,  without  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  enemies.     He  then  informed  us,  that  his  father  died,  and 
left  him,  when  very  young,  under  the  guardianship  of  ZamHe, 
one  of  his  first  chiefs  and  own  brother,  who  had  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority ;  but  that  having  refused  to  resign  to  him 
his  right  on  coming  at  years  of  discretion,  his  father's  friends 
had  shewed  then)selves  in  his  favour,  and  that  by  their  assist- 
ance he  had  obliged  his  uncle  to  fly :  that  this  man  had  then 
joined  Khouta,  a  powerful  chief  to  the  northward,  and  with 
their  united  forces  had  made  war  against  him:  that  he  had 
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been  victorious,  and  had  taken  Zauibie  prisoner :  that  he  had 
never  been  at  war  with,  nor  to  his  knowledge  had  ever  given 
the  slightest  offence  to,  the  chiefs  of  the  otiier  side  of  the 
Keiskamma,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  their  good-will :  that  suice  his  friendis  and  subjects 
had  supported  him  in  the  assumption  and  maintenance  of  his 
right,  he  had  observed  a  disposition  in  those  chiefs  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  his  friendship :  that  the  people  of  Malloo  and 
Tooley  particularly  had  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
cattle  of  his  subjects ;  and  that,  when  he  sent  to  them  a  civil 
message  to  enquire  if  any  had  by  chance  strayed  into  their 
territories,  to  his  great  surprize  he  was  informed  they  had 
quitted  the  country :  that  he  had  more  than  once,  since  that 
period,  sent  to  them  his  proffers  of  friendship,  but  that  they 
had  detained,  and,  as  he  supposed,  put  to  death  his  messen- 
gers :  that  still  to  avoid  giving  them  any  pretext  for  commenc- 
ing hostilities,  he  had  strictly  forbid  any  of  his  subjects  to 
molest  their  habitations,  or  even  to  pass  the  Keiskamma. 

'  Astonished  to  find  so  much  good  sense  and  prudence  in  a 
very  young  man  and  a  Kafi'er,  we  explained  the  nature  of  our 
visit  to  him,  and  submitted  for  his  consideration  a  short  treaty, 
to  which  he  agreed. 

'  It  is  a  common  idea,  industriously  kept  up  in  the  colony, 
that  the  Kaft'ers  are  a  savage,  treacherous,  and  cruel  people ; 
a  character  as  false  as  it  is  unmerited.  Their  moderation  to- 
wards the  colonists,  and  all  white  people,  has  shewn  itself  on 
many  occasions  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  parts 
of  the  colony  had  any  sense  of  honour  or  feeling  of  gratitude, 
instead  of  assisting  to  propagate,  they  would  endeavour  to 
suppress,  such  an  idea.  They  know  very  well  that  in  the 
height  of  a  war  into  which  this  people  was  iniquitously  driven, 
the  lives  of  all  their  women  and  children  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kaffers  were  spared  by  them,  whilst  their  own  fell  pro- 
miscuously by  the  hands  of  the  colonists. 

'  Having  arranged  the  business  that  brought  us  into  Kaffer- 
land  with  the  king,  we  made  him  a  present  consisting  of  sheets 
of  copper,  bi'ass-wire,  glass-beads,  knives  for  skinning  animals, 
looking-glasses,  flints,  steels,  and  tinder-boxes,  and  a  quantity 
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of  tobacco.  His  mother  also  received  a  present  of  the  same 
nature.  Except  this  lady,  all  tl.s  other  women  kept  in  the 
back-ground  during  the  convcrsatton,  a.s  did  als«)  Zambie,  the 
uncle  and  usurper,  who  was  then  a  prisi>ner  at  largo  in  the 
village.  The  young  king's  treatment  of  this  man  did  him 
great  honoiu'.  All  his  former  attendants,  his  cattle,  and  his 
six  wives,  were  restored  to  him,  with  as  much  liberty  as  the 
rest  of  his  subjects,  except  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  be 
in  the  same  village  with  the  king. 

*  Gaika  was  a  young  man,  at  this  time  under  ^0  years  of  age, 
of  an  elegant  form,  and  a  grac;cful  and  manly  deportment ;  his 
height  about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  his  face  of  a  deep  bronze 
colour,  approaching  nearly  to  black ;  his  skin  soft  and  smooth ; 
his  eyes  dark  brown,  and  full  of  animation  ;  his  teeth  regular, 
well-set,  and  white  as  the  purest  ivory ;  his  count^iance  open, 
but  more  marked  with  the  habit  of  reflection  than  is  usually 
observed  in  that  of  a  KafFer :  he  had  the  appearance,  indeed, 
of  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  a  solid  understanding  and  a 
clear  head :  to  every  question  that  related  to  their  manners, 
customs,  laws,  and  various  other  points,  he  gave,  without 
embarrassment  or  reserve,  direct  and  unequivocal  answers; 
his  understanding  was  not  more  strong  than  his  disposition 
appeared  to  be  amiable :  he  seemed  to  be  the  adored  object  of 
his  subjects;  the  name  of  Gaika  was  in  every  mouth,  and  it 
was  seldom  pronounced  without  symptoms  of  joy.  He  had 
one  wife  only,  very  young,  and,  setting  aside  the  prejudice 
against  colour,  very  pretty,  by  whom  he  had  a  little  girl  called 
Jasa.  Like  the  chiefs  in  the  colony  he  wore  a  brass  chain 
suspended,  on  the  left  side,  from  a  wreath  of  copper-beads  that 
encircled  his  head :  on  his  arm  he  had  five  large  rings  cut  out 
of  the  solid  tusks  of  elephants,  and  round  his  neck  was  a  chain 
of  beads :  his  cloak  was  laced  with  skins  of  leopards ;  but  he 
threw  this  chess  aside,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  people,  ap- 
peared entnely  naked. 

*  The  queen  had  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other 
women,  except  that  her  cloak  seemed  to  have  had  more  pains 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  dressing,  and  had  three  rows  behind 
of  brass-buttons  extending  from  tho  hood  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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skirts,  and  so  close  that  they  touched  each  other.     The  rest  of 
the  women  were  contented  with  a  few  of  those  stragc'ling  over 
tlifteitnt  psirts  of  the  cloak.     This  wt'i<^hly  covering  is  never 
laid  aside  in  the  hottest  wt^ither    hut  they  wear  nothing  what- 
soever under  it,  except  trie*  Httlo  aproi.  inat  the  Hottentot 
women  take  such  pains  to  decorate.    The  KafFer  ladies  are  not 
less  anxious  to  appear  smart  about  the  head.     Their  skin-caps 
were  ornamented  with  buttons,  buckles,  beads,  or  shells,  ac- 
cording? as  fancy  might  suggest  or  their  wardrobe  could  supply. 
»  Everv  liaWtif^  is  a  s(jldier  and  a  tradesman.     The  i*ir»t  is 
not  a  profession,  but  taken  up  occasionally  as  the  staie,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  may  demand  his  sen/ices.     War  is  not 
made  by  them  for  extension  of  territory  or  individual  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  some  direct  insult  or  act  of  injustice  against 
the  whole^  or  some  member,  of  the  community.     His  habits 
and  way  of  li£e  is  better  suited  for  the  herdsman  than  for  the 
wai'rior.     From  the  nature  of  his  food,  which  is  chiefly  milk, 
his  manners  are  mild  and  gentle,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
exercise  of  the  chace,  which  from  pleasure  he  follows  as  well 
as  .'or  profit,  gives  him  an  erect  deportment,  and  a  boldness 
and  openness  of  expression  that  indicate  nothing  like  fear. 
This  in  fact  is  a  passion  of  the  mind  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  that  of  a  Kaff'er.     In  time  of  peace  he  leads  the 
true  pastoral  life :  his  cattle  is  his  only  care :  he  rarely  kills 
one  for  his  own  consumption,  except  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion.    When  a  stranger  of  distinction  visits  a  Kailer  chief,  he 
selects  from  his  herd  the  fattest  ox,  and  divides  it  with  his 
visitor?.     The  evening  that  we  departed  from  the  village  of 
the  king,  curiosity  had  brought  together  about  a  thousand 
people  to  see  the  strangers.     Before  they  returned  to  their 
houses  the  king  ordered  four  oxen  to  be  slain,  and  the  flesh 
to  be  distributed  among  them.     For  our  party  he  intended  a 
present  of  thred  oxen  ;  but  these  he  observed  must  be  selected 
from  his  herd  with  his  own  hands.     The  whole  management 
of  the  cattle  is  left  to  the  men,  and  they  easily  render  them 
uncommonly  expert  in  comprehending  their  meaning.  .  The 
horns  of  their  greatest  favourites  are  twisted  in  their  nascent 
state  into  very  whimsical  forms.     These  are  effected  by  grasp- 
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ing  the  yoiuig  horn  with  hot  irons  till  it  becomes  soft,  in  which 
state  the  direction  Mislied  for  is  given  to  it.  Those  of  the  ox 
on  which  the  king  rode  were  laid  along  each  side  of*  the  neck 
with  the  points  just  touching  the  shoulders. 

*  While  the  men  are  cm})loyed  in  rearing  and  attending  the 
cattle,  the  women  are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and 
in  cultivating  the  ground.  These,  with  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  with  the  cyperus  grass,  and  of  earthen  pots  for  boiling 
their  meat  or  corn,  which  arc  the  chief  part  of  their  household 
utensils,  the  making  their  skin-cloaks,  and  nursing  their  chil- 
dren, furnish  sufficient  employment  for  the  women.  They 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  prolific ;  that  twins  are  almost  as 
frequent  as  single  births,  and  that  it  is  no  unc(«nmon  thing  for 
a  woman  to  have  three  at  a  time.  Their  children,  soon  after 
birth,  are  suffered  to  crawl  about  perfectly  naked ;  and  at 
six  or  seven  months  they  are  able  to  run.  A  cripple  or  de- 
formed person  is  never  seen.  The  Dutch  have  an  idea  that  if 
a  Kaffer  child  should  be  born  imperfect,  the  paronts  immedi- 
ately strangle  it.  Guaika"'s  mother  seemed  shocked  at  such  a 
question  being  put  to  her;  nnd  assured  me  that  a  woman  who 
could  suffer  such  an  unnatural  crime  to  be  committed,  would 
be  chased  out  of  society.  A  high  degree  of  civilization  may 
indeed  dull  the  feelings  of  nature,  anr'  policy  may  sometimes 
silently  approve  of  crimes  committed  against  it ;  but  a  savage 
feels  the  full  force  of  parental  affection.' 

Our  travellers  having  finished  the  business  that  brought 
them  to  the  Kaffer  king,  they  departed  to  examine  the  Kcis- 
Icamina  river,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Great  Fish  river, 
it  being  as  large  at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwich. 
Having  re-crossed  the  Great  Fish  river  they  directed  their 
course  across  a  plain  towards  Graaff  Reynet,  at  which  place 
they  arrived  on  the  30th  of  September,  having  made  their 
long  circuitous  journey  in  less  than  two  months.  '  Three 
weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  after  our  re- 
turn from  the  Kaffer  country,  till  we  were  ready  for  another 
expedition  to  the  northward,  across*the  Sneuwbcrg  or  Snowy 
mountains.  In  these  mountains,  and  in  the 'country  imme- 
diately behind  them,  dwells  a  race  of  men,   that   by  their 
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habits  and  manner  of  life,  arc  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
savage ; — a  name,  however,  of  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  fear- 
ed, they  have  been  rendei-ed  more  worthy  by  J^  conduct  of 
the  European  settlers.  They  are  known  in  the  colony  by^e 
name  of  Uosjesmans,  or  men  of  the  bushes,  from  the  concealed 
manner  in  which  they  make  their  approaches  to  kill  and  to 
plunder.  They  neither  cultivate  the  ground  nor  breed  cattle, 
but  subsist,  in  part,  on  the  natural  protluce  of  their  country, 
and  make  up  the  rest  by  depredations  on  the  colonists  on  one 
side,  aTid  the  neighboiuing  tribes  of  j)eople  that  are  more  civil- 
ized than  themselves,  on  the  other.  Twenty  years  ago,  it 
seems,  they  were  less  numerous  and  less  ferocious  than  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  their  boldness  and  numbers  are  said  of  late 
to  have  very  nmch  increased.  At  one  time  they  were  pretty 
well  kept  under  by  regular  expeditions  of  the  peasantry  against 
them.  Each  division  had  its  connnandant,  who  was  author- 
ized to  raise  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  these  were  furnished 
by  government  with  powder  and  ball.  It  was  a  service  at  all 
times  taken  with  reluctance,  especially  by  such  as  were  least 
exposed  to  the  attacksL  of  the  savages ;  and  had  not  the  people 
of  Sneuwberg  conducted  themselves  with  great  fortitude,  per- 
severance, and  address,  that  valuable  part  of  the  colony,  the 
nursery  of  cattle,  had  now  been  abandoned.  The  government 
of  the  Cape,  which  seemed  to  have  been  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  its  distant  subjects  as  with 
the  geography  of  the  country,  formed  all  its  resolutions,  re- 
specting the  Bosjesmans,  wi  representations  made  to  it  by  the 
persons  immediately  concerned.  In  consequence  of  these  re- 
presentations, it  decreed  that  such  of  the  Bosjesmans  as  should 
be  taken  alive  in  these  expeditions  made  against  them,  were 
to  be  distributed  by  lot  among  the  commandant  and  his  party, 
witli  whom  they  were  to  remain  in  a  state  of  servitude  during 
their  lives.  Such  as  have  been  taken  very  young  and  well 
treated,  have  turned  out  most  excellent  servants ;  they  have 
shewn  great  talent,  great  activity,  and  great  fidelity.  An 
opposite  treatment  has  been  productive  of  a  contrary  effect ; 
and  tlie  brutal  conduct  of  most  of  the  Dutch  farmers  towards 
those  in  their  employ  has  already  been  noticed.     The  poor 
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Hottentot  bears  it  witli  jwitienco,  or  sinks  under  it;  hut  on 

the  temper  und  tin;  turn  of  mind  ut'  the  l)<>sju«inton  it  has  a  very 
■  (hflen;Mt  effipjjg.  He  takes  the  first  o{>portunity  that  ofjkirs  oi 
em^iuff  to  nifl  countrymen,  und  contrives  frequently  to  carry 
€ff  with  hira  u  nniskut,  and  powder  and  ball.  With  taltn  ot 
cvudty  he  cxciteH  tliem  to  revenue ;  be  asfiiiits  them  in  iheir 
plans  of  attack ;  tells  then  the  strength  of  the  whole,  und  of 
individuals;  tiie  number  of  their  cattle,  and  the  advantages 
and  the  dangers  that  will  occur  in  the  attempt  to  carry  them 
off;  the  manner  in  which  expeditions  ai'c  conducted  against 
them ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  he  knows  respecting  the 
colonists.  Armed  with  muskets  and  poisoned  arrows,  a  party 
of  those  people  was  bold  enough,  a  few  days  before  we  com- 
menced our  journey,  to  approach  wiUiin  four  or  five  miles  uf 
the  drosdy,  from  wlience  they  carried  off  several  hundred 
sheep.  They  were  followed  into  a  kloof  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Sneuwberg,  where  they  remained  in  possession  of  their 
plunder,  laughuig  at  their  pursuers,  and  inviting  them  to  ap. 
proach  and  to^te  a  litde  of  their  own  mutton.  One  of  theut 
fired  a  nnisket,  and  the  bull  grazing  the  bat  of  a  peasant, 
caused  the  pursuing  party  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

.  *  In  Mrder  therefore  to  bring  about  a  conversation  with  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  this  people;  to  try  if,  by  presents  and  a  lenient 
oonduct,  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  tlieir  present 
wild  and  marauding  way  of  life ;  at  the  same  time  to  see  the 
state  of  the  colony,  and  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants ;  to 
ittflpect  tlie  boundaries,  and  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
ccNjntry,  a  journey  to  the  northward  appeared  iudkpenBahly 
necessary.  •      u       .       ,    i  , ,  i    .;,,: 

'  On  the  28th  of  October  we  departed  frofn  the  drosdy, 
croeaed  the  Sunday  and  its  accompanying  Kanrw^  and  at  the 
distance  of  10  miles  nurth-w(  sterly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
rnountatos,  within  which  a  narrow  defile  of  five  miles  in 
lengUi,  and  u  stetp  ascent  of  thrue  miles  at  the  farther  extrem- 
ity, led  upon  the  extensive  plains  and  among  the  scattered 
mountains  that  compose  the  Sneuw berg.  > 

^arhe  ^lowui^  day  brought  us  \o  Waay  Hoeik^  or  Windy 
GoExier,   the  babittatioa  of  tke  kte  pioviuonai  landrost  of 
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Graair  llvyiictf  who  had  slirnifitd  an  iiKliiKUioii  to  uccompiuiy 
us  (XI  tiio  iiituiuiod  uxpodition.  Having  prc>|)urai  hiinscU'  fur 
the  journey,  wc  rfiiiaitu'd  with  him  only  Tor  the  ni^ht;  and 
on  the  following  morning  sent  iorwurd  the  waggons,  while  we 
made  tin  excursion  into  the  mountains  on  our  left  in  search  of 
Ijosjebtnan.s.  A  large  party  of  these  people  had  carried  off  a 
nunil)er  of  cattle  hut  two  days  before,  and  another  was  sup- 
jhjsed  to  be  still  hovering  about  in  these  mountains.  The 
places  of  their  usual  haunts  are  easily  discoverable,  but  gene- 
rally vi>ry  difHcuIt  of  access,  and  not  siife  to  approach. 

'  In  one  of  these  retri-ats  were  discovered  their  recent  traces. 
The  fires  were  scarcely  extinguished,  and  the  grass  on  which 
they  had  slept  was  not  yet  withered.  On  the  smooth  sides  of 
the  cavern  were  dratvings  of  several,  animals  that  had  been 
made  frcmi  time  to  tinie  by  these  savages.  Many  of  them 
were  caricatures;  but  others  were  too  well  executeil  not  to 
arrest  attention. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  day  ^ve  arrived  at  the  house  of  Kriigcr, 

the  conmiundant  of  Sneuwberg,  who  kindly  offered  liis  services 

to  be  of  our  party,  though  he  had  but  just  returneil  from  an 

expedition  against  the  Hosjesmans.     Ho  had  at  this  time  with 

him  in  the  house  one  of  these  wild  men,  with  his  two  wives 

and  a  little  child,  which  had  come  to  him  by  lot,  out  of  forty 

that  had  been  taken  prisoners.     The*  man  was  only  four  feet 

five  inches  high,  and  his  wives  were  siill  of  a  shorter  stature, 

one  being  tour  feet  two,  and  t!u'  other  four  feet  three  inches. 

He  represented  to  us  the  cNmdition  of  his  countrymen  as  truly 

deplorable.     That  for  sc\cral  months  in  the  year,  when  the 

frost  and  snow  preventtnl  them  from  making  their  excursions 

against  the  farmers,  tholr  sufferings  fnjm  cold  and  want  of  fopd 

'vere  indescril)al)lo:    that  they  frequently  beheld  thiir  wives 

■<\'.'''  children  pi-rishing  with  lumger,  without  being  able  to  give 

ii  any  relief.     The  good  season  even  brought  little  allevia- 

to  their  misery.     They  knew  themselves  to  be  hated  by 

ankind,  and  that  every  nation  around  them  was  an  enemy 

aing   their   destruction.      Not  a  breath  of  wind  rustled 

jugh  the  leaves,  not  a  bird  screamed,  that  were  not  sup- 
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j)o.sed  to  announce  d.inger.  Hunted  thus  like  beasts  of  prey, 
and  ill-treated  in  the  service  of  the  farmers,  he  said  that  they 
considered  themselves  driven  to  desperation.  The  burden  of 
their  song-  was  vengeance  against  the  Dutch.  This  little  man 
was  intended  to  have  accompanied  us ;  but  as  he  seemed  more 
inclined  to  abide  by  bis  wives,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his 
uxorious  inclinations. 

*  Proceeding  to  the  northward,  a  curious  but  truly  deplora- 
ble spectacle  presented  itself  It  was  a  troop  of  locusts  resting 
upon  the  ground.  They  covered  a  space  of  about  one  square 
mile  in  extent,  so  completely  that  the  surface  appeared  to  the 
eye,  at  a  little  distance,  to  have  been  burnt  and  strewed  over 
with  brown  ashes.  Not  a  shrub  nor  blade  of  grass  was  visible. 
The  waggons  passed  directly  through  them,  before  which  they 
rose  up  in  a  cloud  that  darkened  the  air  on  each  side.  Desirous 
of  seeing  the  whole  troop  on  the  wing,  the  Hottentots  ran 
amongst  them,  and  the  horses  Avere  made  to  gallop  through 
them,  but  without  success;  none  but  such  as  were  immediately 
under  the  feet  of  the  men  and  horses  rose  up.  The  peasantry 
affirm  that  they  ai'c  not  to  be  driven  away  vmless  the  signal  for 
departure  should  be  given  from  their  commaHder-in-chief,  one 
of  wj)ich  is  su})posed  to  accompany  every  troop. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  mountain,  remarkable  for  its  pointed  peak,  and  also  from 
its  detached  situation.  It  was  separated  from  all  the  circumja- 
cent mountains,  on  four  sides,  by  as  many  large  level  meadows 
abundant  in  springs  of  water.  It  forms  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  south  Africa.  The  waters  flow  from  the  surround- 
ing meadows  in  every  direction ;  a  circumstance  from  which 
colonel  Gordon  pr(jbably  was  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
the  Compass  mountain. 

'  Tlie  termination  of  the  Snowy  mountains  is  about  12  miles 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Compassberg;  and  herc  a  port  or  pass 
through  them  opens  upon  a  plain  extending  to  the  northward, 
withcmt  a  swell,  farther  than  the  eye  could  command.  Eight 
miles  beyond  this  pass  we  ejicampcd  for  the  night,  when  the 
■weather  was  more  raw  and  cold  than  we  had  hitherto  experi- 
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«nced  on  the  Siieuwberg.  The  thick  clouds  being  at  lengtli 
dissipated  by  the  sun,  the  Compassberg  slicwed  itself  white 
near  tiic  sunuiiit  with  snow. 

'  On  the  25th  we  proceeded  about  20  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  having  understood  that  beyond  this  place  it  would  no 
longer  be  safe  to  proceed  without  an  armed  force,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Sneuwberg  and  its  several  divisions  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  us  here,  in  order  tliat  the  commandant  might 
select  as  many  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
march  through  the  country.  He  took  16  farmers  and  eight 
armed  Hottentots,  which,  with  our  own  party  and  the  other 
Hottentots  employed  as  drivers  and  leaders,  amounted  all  to- 
gether to  about  50  persons.  There  were  seven  waggons,  about 
100  oxen,  and  50  horses,  besides  a  troop  of  50  or  60  sheep 
for  consumption  on  the  journey.  The  people  whom  the  com- 
mandant made  choice  of,  were  all  young  men,  who,  reluctantly 
as  at  all  times  times  they  take  the  service  of  the  regular  exhi- 
bitions, seemed  delighted  on  the  present  occasion,  which  they 
considered  in  the  light  only  as  a  party  of  pleasiu'e. 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  we  collected  our  forces  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sea-coxv  river,  which  was  about  six  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  last  habitation.  The  following  day  we 
passed  over  plains  that  swarmed  with  game,  and  20  miles  far- 
ther to  the  northward  brought  us  to  that  part  of  the  river 
where  governor  Van  Plettenbcrg  ended  his  travels  towax'ds  this 
<]uarter, 

'  Hunting  was  daily  made  on  the  plains,  at  a  distance  from 
the  river,  where  game  of  all  sorts  were  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. In  the  course  of  our  long  excursions,  several  kraals, 
or  dwelling-placi'S  of  Bosjesmans,  had  been  seen,  but  all  of 
them  deserted ;  and  from  many  circumstances  it  was  evident 
that  most  of  them  had  recently  been  evacuated.  Their  inha- 
bitants, no  doubt,  had  fled  at  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  party 
of  Europeans,  which  they  could  consider  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy.  The  commandant  now  announced  to  his 
people,  that  for  a  time  all  hunting  parties  must  be  suspended, 
and  that  the  same  regular  order  and  obedience  to  commands 
riliould  be  observed  as  in  their  usual  expeditions.     He  assured 
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us  that  unless  this  plan  was  adopted  we  iriight  pass  thi-ough 
the  heart  of  the  Bosjesmans"'  country  without  seeing  a  human 
creature,  as  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  being  already  well 
apprised  of  our  approach.  This  in  fact  was  the  principal  object 
of  our  present  journey,  that  we  irilght  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  farmers  conducted  their  expeditions  | 
against  these  miserable  set  of  beings,  I  thought  it,  however, 
a  necessary  step  to  make  a  previous  stipulation  with  the  com- 
mandant, that  the  extent  of  hostilities  against  these  savages 
should  be  that  of  surroundinji  one  of  their  kraals ;  that  after 
this  had  been  done  we  should  act  only  on  the  defensive ;  and 
he  was  enjoined  to  deliver  to  his  people  a  most  serious  charge 
not  to  fire  a  single  shot  unless  it  should  be  found  absolutely 
lieccssary  for  their  own  personal  security;  for  that  the  sole  object 
of  our  jouniey  was  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  conversation 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  people.  On  these  conditions,  a 
party,  consisting  of  six  farmers  and  as  many  Hottentots,  were 
ordered  out  after  sun-set  to  reconnoitre,  with  instructions  to 
examine  well  if  any  fires  should  appear  on  any  of  the  hills  by 
night;  to  watch  well,  from  some  concealed  ^]iot,  the  plains  by 
day ;  and  to  make  a  circuit  from  east  to  ndrth,  not  exceeding 
30  miles  from  the  present  encampment.  If  nothing  should 
appear  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  day,  they  were  then 
to  join  us  again  at  a  certain  spot  upon  the  l>anks  of  the  river, 
to  the  northward. 

"  The  following  morning,  at  day-break,  one  of  the  scouting 
party,  attended  by  a  Hottentot,  returned  with  intelligence  that 
they  had  discovered  from  a  high  hill  several  fires  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  defile  about  J20  miles  to  the  eastward.  In  conse- 
(juence  of  this  information  we  remained  still  at  our  encamp- 
ment the  whole  day,  and  at  night  proceeded  towards  tl  e  place 
where  the  fires  had  been  seen.  Previous  to  this  movement  the 
colonists  prepared  themselves  for  the  enterprizeby  singing  three 
or  four  hymns  out  of  William  Sluiter,  and  drinking  each  a 
glass  of  brandy. 

'  Travelling  slowly  along,  and  without  noise,  till  about  one 
o'clock,  we  halted  the  waggons,  and,  taking  the  other  hymn 
and  glass  of  brandy,  mounted  horse  and  advanced  towards  .'  ; 
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hill  where  the  rest  of  the  reconnoitring  part)  lay  concealed, 
in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Bosjesniana.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  little  variety  of  surface,  where  no  beaten  nmis 
exist,  and  hill  aller  hill  occurs  nearly  alike,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  for  a  stranger  to  return  upon  the  same  track  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  jJO  or  no  miles  which  he  had  but  once  before  gone 
over,  and  that  in  the  night.  A  Dutch  peasant,  though  suffi- 
cieTitly  expert  at  this  sort  of  service,  always  depends  more  upon 
his  Hottentot  than  himself.  The  hill,  however,  that  the  re- 
connoitring party  had  chosen  was  so  very  remarkable  that  it 
could  not  easily  he  mistaken.  It  stood  quite  alone  on  the 
middle  of  a  plain ;  was  visible  for  more  than  20  miles  from 
every  point  of  the  compa.'S;  presented  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone  from  whatsoever  situation  it  was  seen ;  and  a  third  tier 
of  sand-stone  strata  that  capped  its  sununit  appeared  as  a  mass 
of  masonrv,  a  t'ortiflcation  on  an  eminence  that  could  not  be 
less  than  1,000  feet  high. 

'  About  two  '-■''^Ujck  in  the  morning  we  joined  this  scouring 
party  at  the  bt  ■  this  mountain.  They  and  their  horses 
had  been  expos. ..  Jie  whole  of  the  preceding  day  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  not  having  dared  to  move  from  the  spot 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  and  cut  off  by  the  Bosjcsmans ; 
and  they  had  but  just  returned  from  giving  their  horses  a  little 
water,  near  15  miles  oif,  in  the  Sea-cow  river.  They  gave 
information,  that  during  the  day  vast  numbers  of  the  savages 
had  appeared  upon  the  plain  digging  up  roots:  that  they  came 
from  different  quarters,  and  in  so  many  groupes  that  they 
concluded  there  must  be  several  hordes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  spot :  that  the  nearest,  which  it  ^\  as  the  intention  to 
surprize,  was  within  two  or  three  miles. 

'  Having  halted  here  a  couple  of  hours,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  mouth  of  the  defile,  in  which  the  kraal  was  situated,  just 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  march  was  continued  in  solemn 
silence.  As  we  entered  the  defile  it  was  perceived  that  at  the 
opposite  extremity  a  hill  stretched  across,  admitting  a  pass  on 
either  side ;  the  party  therefore  divided  into  three  companies 
in  order  to  possess  all  the  passes ;  and  they  again  closed  toge- 
ther slowly  towards  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  horde 
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was  supposed  to  lie.     A  Hottentot-,  having  ascended  one  ot 
the  heights,  waved  his  hat  as  a  signal  of  discovery,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  horde   was  situated.     We  in- 
stantly  set  ofFou  full  gallop,  and  in  a  rnonient  found  ourselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  kraal.     Day  was  V  it  just  heginning  to 
break;  and  by  the  faint  light  I  could  discover  only  a  few  straw- 
mats,  bent    '^ch  between  two  sticks:,  into  a  semicircular  form ; 
but  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  scream  like  the  war- 
hoop  of  savages;    the  shrieking  of  women  and  the  cries  of 
children  proceeded  from  ever}-  side.     I  rode  up  with  the  com- 
mandant and  another  farmer,  both  of  whom  fired  upon  the 
kraal.     I  immediately  expressed  to  the  former  my  very  great 
surprize  that  he,  of  all  others,  should  have  been  the  first  to 
break  a  condition  which  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  observe, 
and  that  I  had  expected  from  him  a  very  different  kind  of 
conduct.     "  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  not  seen 
a  shower  of  arrows  falling  among  us  ?''''     I  certainly  had  seen 
neither  arrows  nor  people,  but  had  heard  enough  to  pierce  the 
hardest  heart ;  and  I  peremptorily  insisted  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  party  should  fire  another  shot.     In  justification  of 
their  conduct  they  began  to  search  on  the  ground  for  the 
arrows,  a  search  in  whi.^h  they  were  encouraged  to  continue, 
in  order  to  give  the  poor  wretches  a  little  time  to  scramble 
away  among  the  detached  fragments  of  rocks  and  the  shrub- 
bery that  stood  on  the  side  of  the  heights.     On  their  promises 
I  could  place  no  sort  of  dependence,  knowing  that,  like  true 
sportsmen  when  game  was  sprung,  they  could  not  withhold 
their  fire.     Of  this  I  was  presently  convinced  by  the  report  oi 
a  musket  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill;   and,  on  riding 
round  the  point,  I  j)erceived  a  Rosjesniaii  lying  dead  upon  ihf 
ground.    It  ap})eare(l  that  as  one  of  our  pavt\ .  who  could  speak 
their  language,  was  endeavouring  t(j  prevai     ipon  the  savages 
to  come  down  from  th;.'  heights,  this  IJosjesman   had  stolei) 
close  t'j  him  behind  a  rock,   and  was  taking  deliberate  aim 
with  his  tirawn  bow,  whieh  another  of  tlu;  colonists  perceiving, 
levelled  his  musket  and  shot  hiui  dead.     It  had  l)een  hoped 
the  jiffair  would  hapj)iiy  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
>heddin^"  of  human  blood,  and  that  the  \iuws  of  the  expeditiou 
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WQ\M  liave  met  with  no  interruption  from  an  accident  of  such 
a  nature.     They  soon  perceived,  however,  that  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  chem  up  the  heights,  which  could  easily  have 
heen  done ;  hut  that  on  the  contrary  the  party  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  turned  tlieir  horses  out  to  grass.     Upon  this, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  several  little  children  cime  down  upon 
the  plain.    Among  these  we  distributed  some  biscuits  and  other 
trifles,  and  then  suffered  them  to  return :  presently  afterward? 
the  women  and  young  girls,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty, 
came  towards  us,  not  without  symptoms  of  fear.     These  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  were  sent  back  to  desire  tlieir  hus- 
bands would  also  come  down  in  order  to  receive  a  present  of 
tobacco.      The   men,    however,    had   less   confidence  in  the 
Christians  llian  the  women.     They  hovered  a  long  time  round 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  doubting  what  step  they  should  take; 
and  the  womeri  had  gone  and  retiuned  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
befine  they  were  able  to  prevail  upon  one  man  to  descend ; 
and  when  at  last  he  ventured  to  come  down,  he  approached 
us  half-laughing,  half-crying,  trembled  and  acted  just  like  a 
frightened  child.     A  large  piece  of  tobacco  was  immediately 
given  lO  him,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  companions  to  let 
them  know  there  was  also  a  present  for  each  of  them.     Three 
others  musterod  resolution  to  come  down  to  meet  us,  but  no 
more  chose  .^o  venture  themselves.     The  manner,  indeed,  in 
which  their  village  was  attacked,  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  much  confidence.     On  the  contrary,  it 
was  so  directly  hostile  as  perfectly  to  justify  their  shooting  a 
volley  of  arrows  among  us,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  commandant  had  asserted.     The  conclusion 
of  the  business,  however,  must  have  appeared  to  them  very 
different  from  what,  on  former  occasions,    they  had  always 
experienced,  when  those  who  escaped  from  immediate  death 
were  incessantly  pursued  and  fired  upon,  and  their  wives  and 
children  seized  and  carried  av'ay  into  slnvcry.    In  this  instance 
they  were  well  treated,  and  left  at  full  liberty  to  remain  with 
us  or  to  depart.     The  women  all  staid  behind ;  but  three  of 
the  men  accompanied  us  to  the  waggons,  where  they  continued 
for  several  days.     Wo  had  wished  to  speak  with  the  captaia 
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or  chief  of  the  horde,  but  they  assured  UvS  there  was  no  sucli 
person;  that  every  one  was  master  of  his  own  family,  and  aoted 
entirely  without  eontroul,  liciug  at  liberty  to  renjain  with,  or 
quit,  the  society  us  it  might  best  suit  them. 

*  Little  satisfactory  could  be  obtained  from  those  who  re- 
inrued  with  us  to  the  waggons.  They  insisted  on  their  inno- 
cence, by  asserting  that  their  horde,  so  long  as  tliey  had  com- 
posed a  part  of  it,  had  never  committed  depredatuins  on  the 
colonis-ts,  but  had  always  remained  alwut  the  fepot  we  found 
them,  where  they  subsisted  by  the  chace,  and  upon  the  roots 
of  the  earth.  Having  rcmainetl  with  us  very  contentedly  for 
a  few  clays,  they  returned  to  their  kraal  highly  pleased  with 
the  treatment  they  had  met  with,  and  with  the  presents  they 
had  received. 

*  The  horde  or  kraal  consisted  of  five-and-twenty  huts,  each 
made  of  a  small  grass-mat  bent  into  a  semicircle,  and  fastened 
down  between  two  Micks ;  open  before,  but  closed  behind  with 
a  second  mat.  They  were  about  three  feet  high  and  four  feet 
wide,  and  the  ground  in  the  middle  was  dug  out  Uke  the  nest 
of  an  ostrich ;  a  httlo  grass  strewed  in  this  hollow  served  as 
their  bed,  in  which  they  seemed  to  have  lain  coiled  round  in 
the  manner  of  some  quadrupeds.  It  appeared  that  it  was 
'  customary  for  the  elderly  men  to  have  two  wives,  one  old  and 
post  child-bearing,  and  the  other  young;  that  no  degree  of 
consanguinity  prevented  a  matrimonial  connection,  except  be- 
tween  brothers  and  sisters,  par^'Uts  and  children.  One  of  these 
miserable  huts  served  for  a  whole  family.  The  population  of 
the  horde  was  calculated  to  amount  to  about  150  persons. 
They  possessed  no  sort  of  animals  except  dogs,  which,  unlike 
those  of  the  Kaffers,  were  remarkably  fat. 

*  The  men  were  entirely  naked,  and  most  of  the  women 
nearly  so.  Their  only  covering  was  a  belt  of  springbok's  skin, 
with  the  part  tliat  was  intended  to  hang  before  cut  into  long 
threads  like  those  before  mentionetl  to  be  worn  by  some  of  the 
Hottentot  women ;  but  the  filaments  were  so  small  and  thin 
that  they  answered  no  sort  of  use  as  a  covering ;  nor  indeed 
did  tlie  females,  either  old  or  young,  seem  to  feel  any  sense  of 
shAiTK  in  appoKring  beiWe  us  uakad.     Whetfaei  in  the  con- 
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fusion  and  hurry  they  had  scrambled  among  the  rocks  before 
thcv  had  time  to  adjust  this  their  only  dross,  or  whether  they 
were  indifferent  about  concealing  any  particular  part  of  their 
bodies,  their  aprons  happened  to  be  very  caielessly  put  on. 
The  fringed  part  of  some  was  hanging  behind  j  of  others,  on 
the  exterior  part  of  the  thigh  ;  and  some  had  fallen  down  as 
low  ns  the  knee.  Yet  they  were  not  entirely  without  some 
notions  of  finery.  A  few  had  caps  made  of  the  sluns  of  asses, 
in  form  not  unhke  helmets ;  and  bits  of  copper,  or  shells, .  or 
beads,  were  hanging  in  the  neck,  suspended  from  their  little 
curling  tufts  of  hair.  All  the  men  had  the  cartilege  of  the 
nose  bored,  through  which  they  wore  a  piece  of  wood  or  a 
porcupine's  quill. 

*  AVhether  considered  as  to  their  persons,  turn  of  mind,  or 
way  of  life,  the  Bosjesmans  are  certainly  a  most  extraordinary 
race  of  people.  In  their  persons  they  are  extremely  diminu- 
tive. The  tallest  of  the  men  measured  only  four  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  tallest  women  four  feet  four  inches.  About 
four  feet  six  inches  is  said  to  be  the  middle  size  of  the  men, 
and  four  feet  that  of  the  women.  One  of  these  that  had  seve- 
ral children  measured  only  three  feet  four  inches.  Their 
colour,  their  hair,  and  the  general  turn  of  their  features,  evi- 
dently denote  a  common  origin  with  the  llottentots,  though 
the  latter,  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  has  the  advantage 
by  many  degrees.  The  Bosjesmans,  indeed,  are  amongst  the 
ugliest  of  all  human  beings.  The  flat  nose,  high  cheek-bones, 
prominent  chin,  and  concave  visage,  partake  much  of  the  apeish 
character,  which  their  keen  eye,  always  in  motion,  tends  not 
to  diminish.  The  upper  lid  of  this  organ,  as  in  that  of  the 
Chinese,  is  rounded  into  the  lower  on  the  side  next  the  nose, 
and  forms  not  an  angle,  as  is  the  case  in  the  eye  of  an  Euro- 
pean. It  is  perhaps  from  this  circumstance  that  they  are 
known  in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  Cineeze,  or  Chinese 
Hottentots.  Their  bellies  are  uncommonly  protuberant,  and 
their  backs  hollow;  but  their  limbs  seems  to  be  in  general  well 
turned  and  proportioned.  Their  activity  is  incredibly  great. 
The  klip-springing  antelope  can  scarcely  excel  them  in  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  so  swift,  that,  on 
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ron  •''i  ground,  or  up  the  sides  of  mountains,  horsemen  have 
no  chance  with  them.  And,  as  the  means  of  increasing  their 
speed  in  the  chace,  or  when  pursued  by  the  enemy,  the  men 
had  adopted  a  custom,  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable,  of 
pushing  the  testicles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the  penis, 
where  they  seemed  to  remain  as  firmly  and  conveniently  as  if 
placed  there  by  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  such 
an  o{)eration  must  necessarily  be  performed  at  an  early  period 
of  life. 

*  Curious  as  this  custom  appeared  to  be,  it  was  less  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  than  an  extraordinary  character  that  distin- 
guished the  other  sex  from  the  women  of  most  nations.  The 
well-known  story  of  the  Hottentot  wom'>n  possessing  an  unusal 
appendage  to  those  parts  that  are  seldom  exposed  to  view, 
which  belonged  not  to  the  sex  in  general,  is  perfectly  true  with 
regard  to  the  Bosjesmans.  The  horde  we  had  met  with  pos- 
sessed it  to  a  woman ;  and,  without  the  least  offence  to  modes- 
ty, there  was  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  curiosity.  It  appeared 
on  examination  to  be  an  elongation  of  the  nymphae,  or  interior 
labia,  more  or  less  extended  according  to  the  age  or  habit  of 
the  person.  Their  colour  is  that  of  livid  blue,  inclining  to  a 
reddish  tint,  not  unlike  the  excrescence  on  the  beak  of  a  tur- 
key, which  indeed  may  serve  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
whole  appearance  both  as  to  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

*  Nature  seems  to  have  studied  how  to  make  this  pigmy 
race  disgusting;  though  a  certain  French  traveller  has  thought 
fit  to  exculpate  Nature  on  this  point,  by  asserting  the  above- 
mentioned  conformation  to  be  entirely  the  effect  of  art.  The 
testimony  of  the  people  themselves,  who  have  no  other  idea 
but  that  the  whole  human  race  is  so  formed,  is  sufficient  to 
contradict  such  a  supposition;  but  many  other  proofs  might  be 
adduced  to  shew  that  the  assertion  is  without  any  foundation 
in  truth. 

*  The  great  curvature  of  the  spine  inwards,  and  extended 
posteriors,  are  characteristics  of  the  whole  Hottentot  race ;  but 
in  some  of  the  small  Bosjesmans  they  are  carried  to  a  most 
extravagant  degree.  If  the  letter  S  be  considered  as  one  ex- 
pression of  the  line  of  beauty  to  which  degrees  of  approxima- 
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tion are  admissible,  these  women  are  entitled  to  tbe  first  rank 
in  point  of  form.  A  section  of  the  body,  from  the  breast  to 
the  knee,  forms  really  the  shape  of  the  above  letter.  The 
projection  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  in  one  subject, 
measured  five  inches  and  a  half  from  a  Une  touching  the  spine. 
This  protuberance  consisted  of  fat,  and,  when  the  woman 
walked,  had  the  most  ridiculous  appearance  imaginable,  every 
step  being  accompanied  with  a  quivering  and  tremulous  motion 
as  if  two  masses  of  jelly  were  attached  behind. 

*  The  Bosjesman,  though  in  every  respect  a  Hottentot,  yet 
in  his  turn  of  ruli.d  differs  very  widely  from  those  who  live  in 
the  colony.  In  his  G;sposition  he  is  lively  and  chearful ;  in 
his  person  active.  His  talents  are  far  above  mediocrity ;  and, 
averse  to  idleness,  they  are  seldom  without  employment. — 
Confined  generally  to  their  hovels  by  day,  for  fear  of  being 
surprized  and  taken  by  the  farmers,  they  sometimes  dance  on 
moon-light  nights  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
They  are  said  to  be  particularly  joyful  at  the  approach  of  the 
first  thunder-storm  after  the  winter,  which  they  consider  as  so 
infallible  a  token  of  the  summer  having  commenced,  that  they 
tear  in  pieces  their  skin-coverings,  throw  them  in  the  air,  and 
dance  for  several  successive  nights.  The  small  circular  trod- 
den places  around  their  huts  indicated  their  fondness  for  this 
amusement.  His  chearfulnesa  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
the  morsel  he  procures  to  support  existence  is  earned  with 
danger  and  fatigue.  He  neither  cultivates  the  ground  nor 
breeds  cattle;  and  his  country  yields  few  natural  productions 
that  serve  for  food.  The  bulbs  of  tlie  iris,  and  a  few  grami- 
neous roots  of  a  bitter  and  pungent  taste,  are  all  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  affords  him.  By  the  search  of  these  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plains  near  the  horde  was  scratched. 

*  When  all  these  means  of  subsistence  fail  them,  and  they 
are  certainly  very  precarious,  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  hazaiding  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  expedition  of  plunder 
into  the  colony.  Such  a  mode  of  life  naturally  leads  to  habits 
of  cruelty. 

*  When  a  horde  is  surrounded  by  the  farmers,  and  little 
chance  is  perceived  by  them  of  effecting  an  escape,  they  will 
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fight  it  out  furiously  so  long  as  a  man  shall  be  left  alive.  It 
frequently  happens  on  such  occasions  that  a  party  will  volun- 
teer the  Jurlorn  hope^  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  colonists  in  order  to  create  confusion,  and  to  give  to  their 
countrymen,  concealed  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  long  grass, 
at  the  expencp  of  their  own  lives,  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
more  effectually  their  mortal  Avoapons  upon  their  enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  we  joined  the  waggons  that 
had  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  Sea-cow  river  to  that 
part  where  it  passed  through  an  opening  in  a  clu-ster  of  hills, 
•which  opening  was  called  the  first  poort.  The  following  day 
we  reached  the  second  poort  or  pass,  through  which  also  the 
Sea-cow  river  bent  its  course. 

'  The  kloof  we  found  to  be  in  general  so  very  narrow,  and 
the  river  serpentized  so  much  from  side  to  side,  passing  close 
under  the  steep  rocky  points,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pass  it  a 
hundred  times,  and  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  making 
much  progress,  when  we  fell  into  a  large  beaten  track  made  by 
the  hippopotami  or  sea-cows.  This  carried  us,  without  fur- 
ther interruption,  through  reeds  and  shrubbery,  and  shallow 
parts  of  the  river,  to  the  very  end  of  the  kloof,  which  we 
computed  to  be  about  15  miles  from  the  entrance,  where  we 
had  left  our  waggons.  Here  also  was  the  termination  of  the 
Sea-cow  river;  its  tranquil  waters  formed  a  confluence  with 
another  river  of  prodigious  size,  whose  rapid  stream  rolled 
over  the  rocky  bed  a  vast  volume  of  muddy  water.  The  pea- 
santry had  no  name  for  it  but  that  of  the  Groot,  or  Great 
river;  but  from  the  magTiitude  and  direction  of  its  current, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  which  empties 
itself  on  the  western  coast  between  the  two  tribes  of  people 
called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Namaquas,  and  to  which  colo- 
nel Gordon  there  gave  the  name  of  the  Orange  river.  In  point 
of  size,  and  bulk  of  water,  all  the  rivers  of  the  colony,  taken 
collectively,  would  not  be  equal  to  it.' 

Our  travellers  rounded  the  mountains,  and  followed  the 
bourse  of  the  Orange  river  four  days ;  but,  finding  no  ford 
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which  might  be  passed  by  the  wafjgons,  they  struck  off  to- 
wards the  Kuft'er  country.  On  the  5th  of  December,  they 
turned  off  to  the  southwanl,  in  which  direction  they  intended 
to  skirt  the  colony.  On  the  13th  they  encamped  on  the  Fish 
rivor,  and  the  next  day  continued  their  route  over  a  rough, 
mountainous  country :  they  halted  on  the  30th  near  the  source 
of  the  Baboon's  river.  On  the  S^th  of  the  following  month 
they  reached  Graaff*  Roynet.  '  On  our  arrival,'  says  Mr. 
Barrow,  '  the  thermometer,  when  exposed  to  the  wind  in  the 
sjiadc,  rose  to  108  deg. :  whilst  in  the  house  it  was  cool  and 
uk'iisant  at  82  deg.  It  was  one  of  tliose  hot  winds,  such  as 
we  had  once  before  experienced  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fish  river.  They  hap})en  most  frequently  upon  the  Karroo 
plains,  where  they  arc  sometimes  attended  with  tournados  that 
are  really  dreadful.  Waggons  are  overturned,  men  and  horses 
thrown  down,  and  the  shrubs  torn  out  of  the  ground.  The 
dust  and  sand  are  whirled  into  the  air  in  columns  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  the 
water-spouts  seen  sometimes  at  sea;  and  with  those  they  are 
equally,  if  possible,  avoided, — all  that  falls  in  their  way  being 
snatched  up  in  their  vortex.  Sometimes  dust  and  small  peb- 
bles are  hurled  into  the  air  with  the  noise  and  violence  of  a 
sky-rocket.  Rain  and  thunder  generally  succeed  those  heated 
winds,  and  gradually  bring  about  a  decrease  of  temperature 
to  the  common  standard,  which,  in  the  summer  season  at 
Graaff  Reynet,  appears  to  bt  alwut  80  deg.  to  84  deg.  in  the 
mitldle  of  the  day.  The  mornings  and  the  evenings  are  gene- 
rally cool  and  pleasant.' 

December  9th,  they  departed  from  Graaff  Reynet ;  and 
after  travelling  some  time,  over  an  arid  and  barren  desert, 
their  water  failed,  the  rivers  were  found  to  be  dried  up,  the 
cattle  expressed  their  sufferings  by  hollow  )  swings,  and  the 
sheep  by  perpetual  bleating.  Alter  much  pain  and  fatigue, 
the  party,  on  the  15th,  and  after  having  been  four  days  with- 
out water,  came  to  a  clear  limpid  stream  called  the  Keurfcm- 
teyn^  or  Choice  spring ;  and  never  certainly  did  any  stream  of 
water  appear  to  be  more  truly  valuable  and  delightful.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  both  cattle  and  Hottentot^, 
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who  are  equally  void  with  the  Ibrmer  of  thought  or  reflcctioti, 

were  restrained  from  drinking  to  excess  ailcr  so  long  an  ahsti- 

nence. 

After  this,  our  travellers  passed  the   Lange  kloof,  which, 

though  difficult  to  puss,  abounds  with  streams  of  good  water 
and  pasturage.  They  next  reached  Zwurt  kops  bay,  which 
is  320  miles  distant  from  the  Cape.  From  this  place  they  re- 
turned  to  the  westward,  crossing  many  deep  ond  dangerous 
nvers.  On  the  12th  they  entered  the  district  of  Stelienbosch, 
*  Proceeding  up  the  volley,"'  suys  Mr.  Barrow,  *  through  which 
the  Endless  river  meanders,  we  halted,  late  in  the  evening,  at 
a  place  called  the  Bavian''s  kloof,  where  there  is  a  small  esta- 
bUshment  of  Moravian  missionaries,  or  Hernhiiters,  so  called 
from  a  village  in  Saxony  Avhere  an  asylum  was  offered  to  theni 
after  their  expulsion  from  Moravia.  These  people  have  been 
several  years  in  this  colony,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  Hottentots  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
had  met  with  little  encouragement,  in  the  object  of  their  miji. 
sion,  under  the  Dutch  government.  The  number  of  their 
proselytes  have  encreased  of  late  to  such  a  degree,  that  tho) 
have  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  moro  teachers 
of  the  gospel. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  some 
of  the  finest  voices  I  had  ever  heard,  and,  on  looking  out, 
saw  a  group  of  female  Hottentots  sitting  on  the  ground.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  they  had  assembled  thus  early  to  chaunt  the 
morning  hymn.  They  were  all  neatly  dressed  in  printed  col- 
ton  gowns.  A  sight  so  very  different  to  what  we  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  habit  of  observing,  with  regard  to  this  unhappy 
class  of  Ihjings,  could  not  fail  of  being  grateful ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  excited  a  degree  of  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  establishment.  The  good  fathers,  who  were  three  in 
number,  were  well  disposed  to  satisfy  every  question  put  to 
them.  They  were  men  of  the  middle  age,  plain  and  decent 
in  their  dress,  cleanly  in  their  persons,  of  modest  manners, 
meek  and  humble  in  their  deportment,  but  intelligent  and  lively 
in  conversation,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  their  mission,  but  free 
from  bigotry  or  enthusiasm.     Every  thing  about  the  place 
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partook  of  that  neatness  and  sini|)li(ity  whicli  were  the  strong- 
est  features  in  the  outline  of  their  character.  The  church  they 
had  constructed  was  a  plain  neat  building;  their  mill  for 
irrinding  corn  was  superior  to  any  in  the  colony  ;  their  garden 
WPS  in  high  order,  and  produced  abundance  of  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  table.  Almost  every  thing  that  had  V)een  done 
was  by  the  lalx>ur  of  their  own  hands.  Agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  society,  of  which  they  were  members,  each  had  learned 
sojne  useful  profession.  One  was  well  skilled  in  every  branch 
o(  smith's  work,  the  second  was  a  shoemaker,  and  the  third  a 
tailor. 

'  These  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
into  one  s(x:iety,  more  than  600  Hottentots,  and  their  number'^ 
arc  daily  increasing.  These  live  in  small  huts  dispersed  over 
the  valley,  to  each  of  which  was  a  patch  »f  ground  for  raising 
vegetables.  Those  who  had  first  joined  the  society  had  the 
choicest  situations  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  near  the 
church,  and  their  houses  and  gardens  were  very  neat  and 
comfortable ;  numbers  of  the  poor  in  England  not  so  good,  and 
few  better.  Those  Hottentots  who  chose  to  learn  their  respect- 
ive trades,  were  paid  for  their  labour  as  soon  as  they  could  earn 
wagos.  Some  hired  themselves  out  by  the  week,  month,  or 
year,  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  others  made  mats  and 
brooms  for  sale:  some  breed  poultry,  and  others  found  means  to 
subsist  by  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  women 
and  children  of  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  corps,  reside 
at  Bavian's  kloof,  where  they  are  much  more  likely  to  acquire 
industrious  habits  than  by  remaining  in  the  camp. 

'  On  Sundays  they  all  regularly  attend  the  performant.'  .  f 
divine  service,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  ambitious  they  are  to 
appear  at  church  neat  and  clean.  Of  the  three  hundred,  or- 
thereabouts,  that  composed  the  congregation,  about  lialf  were 
dressed  in  coarse  printed  cottons,  and  the  other  half  in  the  an- 
cient sheep-skin  dresses ;  and  it  aj)peared,  on  enquiry,  that  the 
former  were  the  first  who  had  been  biought  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  ;  a  proof  that  their  circumstances  at  least  had  suf- 
fered nothing  for  their  change  of  life.  Persuasion  and  example 
had  convinced  them,  that  cleanliness  in  their  persons,  not  only 
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added  much  to  the  comforts  of  life,  but  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preservatives  of  health;  and  that  the  little  trifle  of  money  they 
had  to  spare,  was  much  better  applied  in  procuring  decent  co. 
vering  for  the  body,  than  in  the  purchase  of  spirits  and  tobuc. 
CO,  articles  so  far  from  being  necessaries,  that  they  might 
justly  be  considered  as  the  most  pernicious  evils. 

'  The  deportment  of  the  Hottentot  congregation,  during 
divine  service,  was  truly  devout.  The  discourse  delivered  by 
one  of  the  fathers  was  short,  but  replete  with  good  sense,  pa- 
flietic,  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion:  tears  flowed  abundantly 
from  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  was  particularly  addressed, 
The  females  sung  in  a  style  that  was  plaintive  and  affecting; 
and  the  voices  were  in  general  sweet  and  harmonious.  Not 
more  than  fifty  had  been  admitted  as  menbers  of  the  Christian 
faith,  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
violent  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  fathers,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  other  missionaries,  to  swell  the  citalogue  of  converts  to 
Christianity,  being  more  solicitous  to  teach  their  trades  to  sucli 
as  might  chuse  to  learn  them.  Adopting  the  idea  of  the  hu< 
mane  and  ingenious  count  Rumford,  their  first  great  object 
seemed  to  be  that  of  making  men  happy,  that  they  might  af. 
terwards  become  virtuous,  which  is  certainly  much  sounder 
philosophy,  than  the  reverse  of  the  proposition. 

*  It  would  be  supposed,  that  men  like  these,  so  truly  res- 
pectable  in  their  missionary  character,  and  irreproachable  in 
their  cone  act,  would  be  well  received  and  encouraged  in  any 
country ;  yet  such  is  the  brutality  and  gross  depravity  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  colony,  that  a  party,  consisting  of  about 
thirty,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  murder  the  three 
teachers,  and  to  seize  and  foice  into  their  service  all  the  young 
Hottentots  that  might  be  found  at  the  place.  These  horrid 
wretches  had  actually  assembled  at  a  neighbouring  house,  on 
the  Saturf'  .y  evening,  intending  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
middle  of  divine  service,  to  carry  their  murderous  purposes 
into  execution.  Luckily  for  the  missionaries,  they  had  intima- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  through  a  Hottentot,  who  deserted 
the  service  of  one  of  the  intended  assassins  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  laid  their  apprehensions  before  sir  John  Craig,  who, 
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in  consequence,  issued  his  injunctions,  in  a  letter  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  post  of  Zoete  Melk  valley,  that  no  inhabitant  should 
in  any  shape  molest  the  Hernhiiters,  on  pain  of  Incurring  tiie 
heaviest  displeasure  of  the  government.  The  letter  arrived  on 
the  very  day  they  were  assembled,  and  the  poltroons,  on  hear- 
ing it  read,  sneaked  off  each  to  his  own  home,  and  th?  mis- 
sionaries since  that  time  have  continued  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions unmolested.  The  cause  of  the  farmers'  hatred  to  these 
people,  is  their  having  laught  the  Jlottentots  the  use  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  value  6f  their  labour,  of  which  they  had  long 
been  kept  in  ignorance/ 

On  the  17th  our  travellers  tlescended  the  Hottentot's  Hol- 
land's kloof,  a  difficult  pass  across  the  great  north  and  south 
chain  of  mountains ;  and,  on  ti^e  18th  of  January,  they  reach- 
ed Cape  Town,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  tour  of  seven 
months. 

Mr.  Barrow's  travels  did  not  terminate  here,  for  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  commence  a  journey  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  colony  J  along  t]ie  western  coast,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  breaking  up  of  the  summer  monsoon  was  ex- 
pected. '  It  was  the  10th  of  April,'  says  he,  '  when  I  set 
forward  from  Cape  Town,  with  a  covered  waggon,  and  twelve 
stout  oxen,  in  good  condition,  a  single  horse,  a  slave,  a  wag- 
goner, and  leader,  who  had  accom]>anied  me  on  the  other 
journies,  and  an  additional  Hottentot  to  attend  the  oxen  for 
relays:  for  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  same  team  of 
oxen  should  be  able  to  divi.w  daily  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
farmers,  who  live  only  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey 
from  the  Cape,  seldom  come  up  with  less  than  a  couple  of 
teams  of  bullocks  to  use  alternately.  They  also  travel  at 
nights,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  that  their  cattle  may 
graze  or  browse  during  the  clay, 

'  None  of  my,  Hottentots  being  acquainted  with  one  step  of 
the  northern  tour  I  was  about  to  undertake,  we  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  information  of  the  farmers  as  to  the  road  and 
most  convenient  halting  places.  The  first  day  brought  us  to 
Keoherg'i  about  18  miles  from  the  Cape ;  and  the  second  to 
Groene  kloof,  about  16  miles  farther  of  deep  sandy  road,  a 
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hard  day's  (irag  for  a  dozen  oxen.     The  Tea  Jmteyn,  is  the 
next  usual  stage  beyond  Groenc  kloof. 

*  From  thence  we  crossed  the  country  to  Saldanha  bay, 
which,  as  a  spacious,  secure,  and  connnodiot>8  riieet  of  inland 
sea  water,  for  the  reception  of  shipping,  can  scarcely  perhape 
be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  extends  in  length 
near  15  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  which  is  about 
north  by  east,  and  south  by  west ;  and  the  entrance  into  it  is 
near  the  northern  end,  through  a  ridge  of  granite  hills,  mode- 
rately high.' 

After  describing  this  bay  minutely,  our  author  sets  forward, 
and  travels  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sandy  ridge  of  hills, 
which  occupied  three  days. 

Having  crossed  Olj/loit,  or  Elephant's  river,  Mr.  Barrow 
proceeded  over  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  with  16  fresh 
oxen,  in  about  eight  hours.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  weather  became  siuldenly  boisterous,  when  our 
author  took  shelter  in  a  small  cottage.  '  Solitary  and  wretch- 
ed/ says  he,  *  as  the  hovel  appeared  to  be,  it  was  crowded 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  the  height  of  gaiety.  Tlie 
owner  of  the  place  had  just  returned  from  the  Cape,  and  had 
brought  with  him  a  supply  of  brandy,  with  which  they  were 
making  merry.  The  poorest  peasant,  on  his  -.•irmal  visit  to 
the  Cape,  never  fails  to  lay  in,  among  other  aitiiies  of  pur- 
chase, a  cask  of  ,'iopie,  and  tills  has  little  rest  day  or  night  till 
it  !)e  exhausted.  Friends  and  strangers  are  equally  welcome 
to  it  as  long  as  it  will  run.  Among  the  present  company  were 
two  men  whom,  from  their  countenances,  I  could  ])erceive  to 
be  Europeans.  They  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  forj[]pet  their  own  language,  but  not  to  have  learned  that  of 
the  Dutch,  so  t  at  in  fact  they  scarcely  had  the  means  of 
making  themselves  intelligible  to  any  one.  The  one  was  an 
Irishman,  the  other  English,  and  both  were  probably  deserters 
from  the  army  or  tlie  navy.  The  first  had  taken  up  the  pro- 
fession of  a  water-xtnfzer  or  diswjverer  of  water,  and  had  shewn 
sagacity  enough  to  establish  a  sort  of  reputation  in  the  country. 
By  speaking  Httle,  looking  wise,  and  frequent  application  to 
\\\Q  eye  of  a  double  convex  lens,  which  happened  to  have  an 
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ur-bubUe  with  it,  he  liad  practised  with  great  success  on  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  had  ob- 
tained from  them,  by  this  and  other  means,  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  several  hundred  rix-dollars  o^  paper-money.  Lighting 
their  pipes  at  the  sun  by  means  of  his  glass,  and  the  persuasion 
that  the  air-bubble  within  it  was  a  drop  of  water  that  possessed 
the  sympathetic  quality  of  always  turning  towards  its  kindred 
element,  had  such  an  irresistible  effect  on  the  rude  minds  of  the 
African  boors,  that  the  Irishman,  like  a  true  quack,  appreciated 
his  consequence  so  highly,  that  he  never  deigned  to  pay  a  visit 
to  any  farmer,  in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  his  water, 
without  a  previous  fee.  Observing  me  laugh  at  the  credulity 
of  the  people  gaping  at  his  mountebank  tricks,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  me  apart,  begging,  for  God's  sake,  I  would 
not  detect  the  imposture,  as  he  was  now  in  such  good  practice 
that  he  was  able  to  keep  an  assistant.  Surprize  ceases  at  the 
credulity  of  men  bom  and  educated  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  on 
reflecting  to  what  extent  th«  impostors  of  Europe  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  living  upon  the  folly  of  those  who  have  been  weak 
enough  to  listen  to  them.' 

After  travelUng  for  some  time  northward,  Mr.  Barrow  ap- 
proached the  skirts  of  the  colony,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  increase  his  company,  as  a  protection  against  the  Bosjes- 
mans.  Having  ()assed  the  Karroo  desert  he  entered  the 
Namaaqua  country,  and,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  en- 
camped at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  peasant,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  narrow  defile  between  two  ranges  of  mountains. 
*  The  figure  that  presented  itself,'  says  he,  *  at  the  door,  truly 
represented  a  being  of  a  different  country  from  that  which  we 
had  left  behind.  It  was  a  tall  old  man,  with  a  thin  sallow 
visage,  and  a  beard  of  dingy  black,  that  extending  to  the  eyes 
where  it  met  the  straggling  hair  of  the  forehead,  obscured 
the  face  like  a  vizor.  Never  was  a  finer  figure  for  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  black  tower  or  enchanted  castle,  in  the  page  of  a 
romance.  Not  accustomed  to  receive  strangers,  he  seemed, 
on  our  arrival,  to  be  somewhat  agitated.  In  one  corner  of  the 
chimney  of  his  hovel,  v/hich  consisted  of  one  apartnient,  sat  an 
4i]d  Hottentot  womwi,  over  whoso  head  had  passed  iit  least  a 
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century  of  years.  To  her  natural  sallow  complexion  was  su- 
pcradJed  no  small  quantity  of  soot,  so  that  she  was  ai  least  as 
black  as  jier  bearded  master.  A  female  slave  next  made  her 
appearance,  of  a  piece  with  the  two  former.  The  faggot  pre- 
sently crackled  on  the  hearth ;  a  quarter  of  a  slicep  was  laid 
on  the  cofds  to  broil ;  and  the  re|)ast  was  speedily  served  up 
on  the  lid  of  an  old  chest,  for  want  of  a  table,  and  covered 
with  the  reuniant  of  the  same  piece  of  cloth  worn  as  a  yjetticoat 
by  the  female  slave,  which,  it  seemed  not  unlikely,  had  also 
once  been  employed  in  the  same  sort  of  service. 

'  It  turned  out  in  conversation,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
long  resitled  in  this  sequestered  spot  far  removed  from  all  so- 
ciety ;  without  wite  or  child,  relation  or  friend,  or  any  human 
being  to  converse  Avith  or  confide  in,  except  the  old  Hottentot 
and  the  slave,  who  were  his  only  inn>ates,  and  a  tribe  of  Hot- 
tentots in  straw  huts  without.  With  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  extreme  povert^i,  he  possessed  immense  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  Iwd  several  large  sums  of  money  placed 
out  at  interest.  He  was  literally  what  the  world  has  properly 
called  a  miser.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  old  man,  he  was 
Que  of  the  civiiest  creatures  imaginable.  On  our  return  we 
\vc  were  much  indebted  to  him  ibr  the  assistance  of  his  cattle, 
which  he  very  obligingly  sent  forward  to  fall  in  with  our  wag- 
gons on  the  midst  ot  the  Karroo  desert. 

'  It  is  singular  enough,  that  a  brother  and  sister  of  this 
man,  both  old,  and  both  unmarried,  should  each  have  their 
habitations  in  separate  and  distant  corners  of  these  mountains, 
and  live,  like  him,  enlirely  in  the  society  of  Hottentots ;  they 
are  nearly  related  to  o.ie  of  the  richest  men  in  the  Cape."* 

Proceeding  to  tb.e  northward  our  traveller  crossed  a  chain 
«f  ^mountains,  called  the  Khamies  berg.  The  plains  between 
this  and  the  Orange  river  are  now  desolate  and  uninhabited, 
*  Ail  those  numerous  tribes  of  Namaaquas,"  says  Mr.  Barrow, 
'  possessed  of  vast  herds  of  cattle,  are,  in  the  course  of  less 
than  a  century,  dwindled  away  to  four  hordes,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  in  a  great  measure  are  subservient  to  the 
Dutch  peasantry,  who  dwell  among  them.  The  latter,  who 
have  seized  upon  the  choicest  part  of  their  country,  allow  tl^ern 
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to  erect  their  huts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  farms,  on 
condition  of  their  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  people  to 
protect  tl.tfir  cattle  against  the  attacks  of  Bosjesinans,  or  wild 
beasis  of  prey.  A  dozen  years  more,  and  probably  a  shorter 
period,  will  see  the  remains  of  the  Namaaqua  nation  in  a  state 
of  entire  servitude.  Such  are  the  effects  of  an  encroaching 
peasantry,  sanctioned  by  the  low  policy  of  a  government  that 
could  descend  to  employ  agents  to  effect  the  purchase  of  whole 
herds  of  cattle  for  a  cask  of  brandy  ! 

'  Though  the  Namaaqua  Kottentots  vary  but  very  little  in 
their  persons  fVom  the  other  tribes  of  this  nation,  their  lan- 
guage is  widely  different.  It  is  obviously,  however,  of  the 
same  nature,  and  abounds  with  the  clapping  of  the  tongue 
peculiar  to  the  Hottentot.  They  are  of  a  taller  stature  in  ge- 
neral than  the  eastern  tribes,  and  less  robust.  Some  of  the 
women  were  very  elegant  figures,  and  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  livacity  and  activity ;  and  they  had  the  same  con- 
formation of  certain  parts  of  the  body  as  the  Bosjesmans  wo- 
men, and  other  Hottentots;  in  a  less  degree,  however,  than 
is  usual  in  the  former,  and  more  so  than  in  those  of  the  latter. 

'  The  huts  of  the  Namaaqua  differ  very  materially  from 
those  erected  by  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony,  or  by  the  Bos- 
jesmans, or  by  the  Kaffers.  They  are  perfect  hemispheres, 
covered  with  niatting  made  of  sedges ;  and  the  frame-work, 
or  skeletons,  are  semicircular  sticks,  half  of  them  diminishing 
from  the  centre  or  upper  part,  and  the  other  half  crossing  these 
at  right  angles;  forming  thus  a  true  representation  of  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  and  meridians  on  an.  artificial  globe.  They  are 
in  general  from  10  to  lH  feet  in  diameter;  and  so  commodious, 
that  many  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Khamies  berg  have  adopted 
them. 

*  An  old  Namaaqua  Hottentot  woman  is  a  figure  that  the 
most  serious  could  not  behold  without  lau^'hter,  and  an  old 
Dutch  woman  of  this  part  of  the  country  without  pity,  the 
Mist  being  remarkable  for  the  prominences  of  the  body,  the 
latter  from  its  want  of  points  and  uninterrupted  rotundity. 
The  breasts  of  the  former  are  disgustingly  large  and  pendant ; 
the  usual  way  of  giving  suck,  when  the  child  is  carried  on  the 
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back,  is  bj  throwing  the  l.reast  over  the  shoulder.  In  this 
formation  of  their  persons,  tliey  agree  with  the  Latin  satirist^s 
description  of  Ethiopian  women  on  the  borders  of  Egypt : 

'  ///  Mcroc.  crasso  majcrem  infante  mamillam, 

*  In  the  women  of  ancii  nt  Eg}'pt,  enormous  protulietfiricps 
of  the  body  were  very  coiumon,  and  have  been  atti'>i;ip!£U  to 
be  accounted  fw,  })_y  various  authors,  from  a  variety  -f  cause. 
Though  one  of  tl»ese  may  e^ast  in  the  impurities  of  the  water, 
5'et  the  essential  difference  in  the  effect  j)!odueed  on  a  ilotten- 
tot  and  Dutch  woman,  shev  s  different  in xKlispositions  to  exist 
inherent  in  the  persons  of  each. 

*  A  few  (lays  beforo  our  arrival  at  the  fbi>l  oi'  the  mountain, 
a  h iU  had  (Vicuioned  some  little  stir  in  the  courtr},  which  had 
not  yet  ^nu.    i}  si;<?)sided.     A  Hottentot  belonging  to  on^  o( 
thy  farrnej"?  Jiaci  enu?avourtd  ior  some  time,  in  vain,  to  drive 
his  niasti^r's  catf  ic  into  a.  tkx)1  of  water  enclosed  lH»tween  two 
ridges  of  rock,  whtn  at  i"*^gth  h«  espied  a  huge  lion  couching 
m  the  midst  of  ihe  })ool ;  terrified  at  the  unexpeeted  sight  of 
such  a  beast,  that  seemed  to  have  his  eyes  fixed  ujK^n  him,  he 
instajUJy  took  tr  his  heels,  leaving  the  cattle  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.    In  doing  this  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  r  jn 
through  the  herd,  concluding  that  if  the  lion  should  pursue, 
lie  might  take  up  with  the  first  beast  that  presented  itself     In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.     The  lion  broke  through  tlie 
(terd,  making  directly  after  the  Hottentot,  who,  on  turning 
round,  and  perceiving  th;it  thri  monster  had  singled  him  out 
for  a  meal,  breathless  and  half  dead  with  terror,  scrambled  up 
one  of  the  tree  aloe.?,  in  the  rrunk  of  wliich  hail  luckily  been 
cut  out  a  few  steps,  the  more  readily  to  come  at  some  bird's 
nests  that  the  brandies  contained.     At  the  same  moment  the 
Hon  made  a  spring  at  him,  but,  missing  his  aim,  fell  upon  the 
ground.     In  surly  silence  he  walked  round  tlie  tree,  casting 
every  now  and  then  a  dreadful  look  towards  the  porr  Hotten- 
tot, who  had  crept  behind  some  finches"'  nests  iirxi  :  ^})pened 
to  have  been  built  in  the  tree. 

*  Having  remai.     '   silent  and  motionless    ^v       'etigth  of 
time,  he  ventured  vj  jieep  over  ihe  side  of    >,t;  .i-n,  lM>ping 
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that  the  lion  had  taken  hts  departure ;  when,  to  his  great  ter- 
ror and  astonishment,  his  eye  met  those  of  the  animaJ,  to  use 
his  ovm  expression,  ''  flashing  fire  at  hiin."'^  In  short,  the  lion 
laid  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  stirred  not  from 
the  place  for  four-and-twenty  houi's.  He  then  returned  to  the 
spring  to  quench  his  thirst,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Hot- 
ttni'at  descended  the  tree,  and  scampered  to  his  hmne  which 
vv'ju  oi  n)ore  than  a  mile  distant,  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry 
hiin.  Tiiu  perseverence  of  the  lion  was  such,  that  it  appeared 
aflterwards  he  had  returned  to  the  tree,  and  from  thence  had 
hunted  the  Hottentot  by  the  scent  within  300  paces  of  the 

*  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  well  established,  that  the  lion  prefers 
the  flesh  of  a  Hottentot  to  that  of  any  other  creature.  He  has 
trequently  been  singled  out  fi-om  a  party  of  Dutch.  The  lat- 
ter being  disguised  in  clothing,  and  the  former  going  generally 
naked,  may  perhaps  account  for  it.  The  horse,  next  to  the 
Hottentot,  seems  to  be  his  favourite  food ;  but,  on  the  sheep, 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  woolly  covering,  which  he  is  too  in- 
dolent to  uncase,  he  seldom  deigns  to  fix  his  paw. 

*  In  our  descent  of  the  mountain,  we  were  driven  to  seek 
shelter  fVora  the  vic^ence  of  the  rain  in  a  mixed  horde  of  Ban- 
taards  and  Namaaquas.  The  chief  was  oi'  the  former  descrip^ 
tion.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  great  lover  of  the 
chace,  and  his  matted  hut  within  still  displayed  a  variety  of 
the  skins  of  animals  that  had  fallen  before  his  piece.  He 
boasted  that,  in  one  excursion,  he  had  killed  seven  camelopar- 
dales  and  three  white  rhinoceroses.  The  latter  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  s!;.iriii  of  the  colon}^  behind  the  Hantam  mountain, 
and  seems  to  be  a  variety  only  of  the  African  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros. These  people  seemed  to  live  very  happily  together. 
They  had  horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  gardens  of  no 
iiKwisiderable  extent,  well  stocked  with  pumpkins,  onions, 
and  tobacco. 

'  We  met  ulso  this  kraal,  {>^ie  of  the  nation  above  men- 
tioned under  t'n  name  of  Damaras.  From  hie  appearance  I 
took  him  to  be  a  KafFer,  and  he  was  unqut  -rtionably  of  that 
race  of  people.    He  repr«seiited  the  Daniara&  as  a  very  poor 
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tribe ;  that  their  country  along  the  sea-coast  produced  nothing 
for  the  support  of  cattle ;  and  that  their  whole  existence  dt'^ 
pended  on  exchanging  copper  rings  and  beads,  which  they 
themselves  manufactured,  with  the  Briquas  to  the  e,.!st,  and 
the  Nuniaaquas  to  the  south. 

*  Having  dried  our  clothes,  we  took  leave  of  the  kraal,  and 
continued  our  descent  of  the  mountain.  It  was  night  beibrc 
we  gained  -the  plain,  where  we  once  more  enjoyed  a  clear  sky 
and  a  brilliant  moon.  The  following  morning  the  thermometer 
was  down  to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  a  hoar  frost. 

'  From  this  place  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Bok- 
keveld,  returning  nearly  by  the  same  route  that  had  brought 
us  to  it.  At  the  edge  of  the  desert  the  Bosjesmans"'  captain 
paid  us  a  second  visit,  with  the  people  of  his  kraal,  and  a 
whole  string  of  Namaaqua  Hottentots,  generally  women,  whoae 
husbands  and  children  were  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  I'arin- 
ers.  One  of  these  appeared  to  be  the  oldest  woman  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Much  more  than  a  century  of  years  had  cer- 
tainly {)assed  over  lier  head.  She  produced  her  eJn«'st  daugli- 
ter,  who  headed  five  generations.  On  being  asked  if  her 
memory  could  carry  her  back  to  the  time  when  the  Christians 
first  came  among  them,  she  replied,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
that  she  had  very  strong  reasons  to  remember  it,  for  that  be- 
fore she  had  ever  heard  of  the  Ciiristians,  she  knew  not  the 
want  of  a  bellyful,  whereas  it  was  now  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
a  mouthful.  The  condition  of  the  whole  horde  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  very  de]3lorable;  but  I  feel  a  happiness  in  adding, 
that,  by  means  of  this  captain  and  two  or  three  well-disposed 
farmers,  several  hordes  of  the  outcast  Bosjesmans  have  since 
been  brought  in,  and  obtained  by  public  subscription  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  .sheep  and  horned  cattle,  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  lioped,  they  will  speedily  see  their  advantage  m  encreasing 
the  numbers;  and  one  of  that  worthy  and  very  useful  frater- 
nity of  men,  the  Hernhiiters,  has  voluntarily  oftered  his  ser- 
vices to  go  among  the  Bosjesman  hordes,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  among  them  that  sense  of  comfort,  whi<''  has  so  ef- 
fectually crowned  th<  r  exertions  in  another  part  of  th :     'ony 
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nmong  the  poor  Hottentots,  as  has  been  before  noticed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  utter  dropjiing  the  command- 
ant at  his  own  house,  1  proceeded  inland  to  the  eastward, 
and,  passing  over  a  rough  stony  country,  reached  in  two  days 
the  foot  of  the  Flantam  mountain.  The  inhabitants  at  this 
time  were  in  a  state  of  alann,  on  account  of  the  Boajesmans. 
A  party  of  these  people  had  cariied  off  into  the  kloofs  of  the 
mountain,  several  sheep  and  oxen,  after  severely  wound- 
ing two  Hottentots  with  poisoned  arrows,  one  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  the  other  in  the  ankle  joint.  The 
former  seemed  likely  to  do  well,  but  the  latter  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous way. 

'  The  Bosjesmans  have  been  generally  represented  as  a  peo- 
ple so  savage  and  blood-thirsty  in  their  nature,  that  they  never 
spare  the  life  of  any  living  creature  which  may  fall  into  their 
hands.  To  their  own  countrymen,  who  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners by,  and  continued  to  live  with  the  Dutch  farmers,  they 
have  certainly  shewn  instances  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty. 
These  poor  wretches,  if  retaken  by  their  countrymen,  seldoAi 
escape  being  put  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  The  patty 
above-mentionea,  having  fallen  in  with  a  Hottentot  at  some 
distance  frori  any  habitation,  set  him  up  to  the  nerk  in  a  deep 
trench,  and  wedged  him  in  so  fast  with  stones  and  earth  that 
he  was  incapable  of  moving.  In  this  situation  he  remained  a 
whole  night,  and  the  greater  part  ol'  the  following  Jay ;  when, 
luckily,  some  of  his  companions  passed  the  pLice  and  released 
him.  The  poor  fellow  stated  that  he  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  his  eyes  and  mouth  in  perpetual  motiuu  the 
whole  day,  to  prevent  the  crows  from  devouring  him. 

'  As  in  the  Sneuwberg,  they  are  here  also  very  much  infest- 
ed with  locusts.  One  troop  of  these  insects,  in  their  last  stage 
of  existence,  passed  on  the  wing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  when  we  were  encamped  tliere.  For  several  hours 
they  continued  to  hover  in  the  air  as  they  passed  along,  at  such 
a  height  as  not  be  individually  distintjuished ;  but  their  im- 
mense numbers  formed  a  kind  of  fleecy  cloud,  that  completely 
took  off  the  radiate  '  .ms  of  the  sun,,  and  made  it  appear  as 
when  seen  througl.     arx'.     Like  a  thau  cloud  also,  they  cast 
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a  confused  shadow  on  the  ground.  In  the  Bokkeveld  and  the 
Khamies  Iwrg,  for  the  two  last  years,  these  insects  have  been 
particularly  troublesome.  After  repeated  experiments  to  get 
rid  of  them,  they  at  last  hit  upon  one  that  at  least  saved  their 
com.  This  they  effected  by  making  fires  of  sour  acrid  plants, 
by  the  smoke  of  which  th'  'vere  driven  away ;  having,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  extiji'^uibliwii  le  fires  by  the  myriads  that  flew 
into  them. 

*  Leaving  the  llantam,  and  pr(x;eeding  south-easterly,  I 
ascended  the  heights  of  Roggeveld,  that  are  separated  only 
from  the  former  by  a  narrow  chasm  or  dj^ening.  The  misera- 
ble bad  roads,  the  nakedness  of  th.  t  juiur^,  and  ^e  very  few 
animals  that  are  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  upon  the  Rogge- 
veld mo«uitain,  makes  it  a  disagreeable,  uninteresting,  and 
tedious  '"  tute  for  one  who  travels  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  gratifying  curiosity.  Crows,  kites,  and  vultures,  are  al- 
most the  only  kinds  of  bird-^  that  are  met  with.  Of  the  last,  I 
broke  the  wing  of  one  of  that  species  called  by  ornithologists, 
the  condor,  of  an  amazing  large  size.  The  spread  of  its  wings 
was  10  feet  anu  one  inch.  It  kept  three  dogs  for  some  time 
completely  at  bay,  and  having  at  length  seized  one  of  them 
with  his  claws,  and  torn  away  a  large  piece  of  flesh  from  its 
thigh,  they  all  immediately  retreated. 

*  Having  proceeded  for  12  days  along  the  summit  of  the 
Roggeveld,  till  I  fell  in  nearly  with  the  track  that  had  carried 
me  on  a  former  journey  to  Graaft'  Reynet,  I  descended  to  the 
Karroo  plains,  which,  in  this  part,  employed  me  three  days 
in  crossing.  These  plains  are  every  where  of  the  same  nature, 
presenting  to  the  traveller  "  a  scene  of  dreadful  uniformity ; 
where  a  barren  level  is  Ixiunded  only  by  the  horizon ;  wliere 
no  change  of  prospect,  or  variety  of  images,  relieves  the  tra- 
veller from  a  sense  of  toil  and  danger ;  of  whirlwinds,  which, 
in  a  moment,  may  bury  him  in  the  sand ;  and  of  thirst,  which 
the  wealthy  have  given  half  thei»'  possessions  to  allay.*" ' 

From  this  place  Mr.  Barrow       jcc<  ded  southward  towards 
the  Cape,  where  he  arri/ed  on  t'le  2d  of  June,  without  hav- 
ng  experienced  any  of  those  inconveniences  which  the  season 
of  the  year  seemed  to  threaten. 
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BARBARY. 


TJaVING  described  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African 
continent,  we  will  now  return  to  the  northern,  and  survey 
the  states  of  Bnrbarij,  a  country  which  has  now  become  an 
object  of  considerable  attention. 

Thomas  Shaw,  D.  D.  was  a  native  of  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, and  resided  in  the  character  of  chaplain  about  12 
years,  in  the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  During  this  time 
he  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  '.nd  published  his  remarks  on  these  countries  in  1738. 
His  tra  Is  have  been  universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  their 
accuracy  ond  fidelity,  but  on  account  of  the  illustrations  they 
contain  ol'  natural  history,  of  the  tfassic  authors,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Barbary,  our  author 
frequently  met  with  difficulties  and  disappointments,  where 
there  was  no  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
'  For,""  says  he,  '  as  there  were  no  inns  or  public  houses  to 
entertain  us,  and  private  families  (contrary  to  the  charitable 
custom  recorded  in  Job  xxxi.  32.  and  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  would 
never  admit  us,  we  had  now  and  then  occasion  enough  to  me- 
ditate upon  the  same  distress  with  the  Levite  and  his  company, 
(Judges  xix.  15.)  when  there  was  no  man  that  would  take 
tJiem  into  his  house  for  lodging ;  and  of  the  propriety  there 
was  to  place  (1  Tim.  v.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  2.)  the  lodging  and  en- 
tertaining of  strangers  among  good  works.' 
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The  caravan  with  which  our  author  travelled  hud  no  frn»n, 
being  .•i|)j)it'ht'nsivo  ot"  inciting  the  avarice  of  the  wandc;  i^' 
Arabs,  tor  those  havo  all  the  like  inclinations  (wli'  never  u 
pro[)er  opportunity  or  temptation  oif'erH  itself)  of  robbing, 
strif)ping,  and  murdering,  not  strangers  only,  but  also  one 
another.  ♦  In  proof  of  this,'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  *  I  need  only 
mention  the  many  heaps  of  stones  that  we  meet  with  in  several 
places  in  Harbary,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia,  which 
have  been  gradually  erected  (as  so  many  signs,  Ezek.  xxxix. 
15.)  over  travellers  thus  barbarously  murdered  ;  the  Arabs, 
according  to  a  superstitious  custom  among  them,  contributing 
each  of  them  a  stone  whenever  they  pass  by  them.  We  read 
of  something  like  this,  Josh.  vii.  2f).  and  viii.  29.  and  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.  where  great  heaps  of  stones  are  said  to  be  raised  over 
Achan,  over  the  king  of  Ai,  and  over  Absalom. 

'  In  our  jouruies  betwixt  Kairo  and  mount  Sinai,  the  hcjv 
vcns  were  every  night  our  covering;  the  sand,  with  a  carpet 
spread  over  it,  was  our  bctl ;  and  a  change  of  raiment,  made 
up  into  a  bundle,  wa.s  our  pillow.  And  in  this  situation  we 
were  every  night  wet  to  the  skin,  by  the  copious  dew  that 
dropt  upon  us,  though  without  the  least  danger  (such  is  the 
excellency  of  this  climate)  of  catching  cold.  The  continued 
heat  <jf  the  day  afterwards,  made  us  often  wish  that  these  re- 
frigerations could  have  been  h(jurly  repeated.  Our  camels  (for 
horses  or  mules  require  too  much  water  to  be  employed  in 
these  deserts),  were  made  to  kneel  down  (Gen.  xxiv.  11.)  in  a 
circle  round  aI)out  us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and 
their  respective  loads  and  saddles  placed  behind  them.  In  this 
situation,  as  they  are  very  watchful  animals,  and  awake  with 
tJie  least  noise,  they  served  us  instead  of  a  guard. 

'  When  we  were  either  to  boil  or  to  bake,  the  camels  dung 
that  we  foimd  left  by  some  preceding  caravan  (for  wood  is 
very  scarce)  was  our  usual  fuel ;  which,  after  being  left  a  day 
or  two  in  the  sun,  quickly  catches  fire,  and  burns  like  char- 
coal. No  sooner  was  our  food  prej)ared,  whether  it  was  pot- 
ted flesh,  boiled  with  rice,  a  lentile  sor.p  (the  red  pottage  Gen. 
XXV.  30.)  or  unleavened  cakes  served  up  with  oil  or  honey, 
than  one  of  the  Arabs  (not  to  eat  his  morsel  alone.  Job  xxxi. 
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17.)  aftei-  having  plticed  hinist'lf  ujm)U  tlio  higliCHt  spot  of 
irroiiiul  in  the  neighlMmrhtNxl,  caWn  out  thriccs  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  all  his  brethren,  the  somt  of  the  /liith/iil^  to  conic 
and  partake  of  it,  though  none  of  them  were  in  view,  or  jkt- 
ha])H  within  u  hundred  miles  of  us. 

'  Hut  travelling  in  Harbary  w  of  a  quite  different  nature. 
Here  we  always  endeavour  to  find  out  the  liouwar-s  of  the 
Arabs  (not  being  fond  of  visiting  the  Kabyles,  who  are  a  set 
of  sturdy  fellows  not  so  easily  managed),  where  we  are  enter- 
tained at  free  cost,  as  in  the  towns  and  villages  al)ove  men- 
tioned, and  as  we  read  of  the  wa^hring  mun^  Jer.  xiv.  8. 
(or  the  space  of  one  night. 

'  During  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  and  especially 
when  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the  free- 
iMJOting  Aaabs,  we  then  travelled  in  the  night,  zahich  having- 
no  eyeSy  recording  to  their  proverb,  few  of  them  dare  venture 
out,  as  net  knowing  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected  dangers 
and  ambuscades  which  they  might  possibly  fall  into.  At  this 
time,  we  have  f  *equent  opportunities  of  calling  to  remembrance 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmi.sts,  Psal.  civ.  20.  "  Thou 
makest  darkness  that  it  may  be  night ;  wherein  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  do  move.""  The  lions  roaring  after  their  prey, 
the  leopards,  the  hya?nas,  the  jackalls,  and  a  variety  of  other 
ravenous  creatures  crying  out  to  their  fellows,  Isa.  xiii.  22. 
and  xxxiv.  14.  (the  tliffer^nt  sexes  perhaps  finding  out  and 
corresponding  in  this  manner  with  their  mates),  break  in  very 
awfully  upon  the  solitude,  and  the  safety  likewise,  that  we 
might  otherwise  promise  to  o  irselves  at  this  season. 

'  Our  horses  and  camels  keep  generally  a  constant  pace;  the 
latter  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  ai^d  ?.  half,  the  other  of  three 
geographical  miles  an  hour ;  60  of  which  miles,  according  to 
my  calculation,  constitute  one  degree  of  a  great  circle.  The 
space  we  travelled  over  was  first  of  all  computed  by  hours, 
and  then  reduced  into  miles."* 

Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  usual  mode  of  travel- 
ling in  this  country,  Dr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  general.      Its  length  he 
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estimates  at  480  miles,  and  the  l  ^adth  at  less  than  150  miles 
where  narrowest,  and  240  miles  waere  broadest. 

That  part  of  the  Mauritania  Ca;sariep  is,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  western  Moors,  extends  as  far  .s  the  river  Malva,  the 
most  considerable  river  in  Barbary,  and  which  lies  opposite  to 
Alraeria  in  Spain.  The  south  of  this  district  is  inhabited  by 
a  numerous  and  warlike  people.  That  part  of  the  sea  coast 
which  is  now  called  the  western  provinces,  is  a  fertile,  popu- 
lous, and  beautiful  country.  It  contains  that  chain  of  mode- 
rately high  mountains  called  mount  Atlas.  Si-nan,  one  of  the 
brooks  which  falls  into  the  Wed  el  Mailah,  or  the  Salt  river, 
glides  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  windings  through  this  fruitful 
district,  and  is  known,  as  most  of  the  rivers  of  this  country 
are,  by  several  names,  according  to  the  remarkable  places 
that  are  visited  by  them.  It  was  near  the  banks  of  this  river, 
which  might  he  occasionally  swelled,  where  the  elder  Barba- 
rossa  strewed  about  his  treasure,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Spaniards ;  his  last,  though  ineffectual  effort  to 
retard  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

This  country  exhibits  many  signs  of  the  greatness  and  in- 
dustry of  its  former  inhabitants.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Mers""  el  Kebeer,  or  the  Great  Port  of  the  Romans,  has  been 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock. 

Oran  is  a  for; ified  city  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It 
is  built  upon  the  declivity,  and  near  the  foot  cf  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  overlooks  it  from  the  north  and  north-west,  and, 
upon  the  ridge  of  this  mountain,  there  are  two  castles,  that 
command  the  city  on  the  one  side ;  and  the  Mers'  el  Kebeer, 
on  the  other,  it  being  distant  ahout  five  miles.  To  the  south 
and  south-east  there  are  two  castles,  erected  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  are  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  winding  valley,  which  serves  it  as  a  natural 
trench  on  the  south  side ;  where  likewise,  at  a  little  distance, 
there  is  a  very  plentiful  spring  of  excellent  water.  The  rivu- 
let formed  by  this  fountain,  conforms  its  course  to  the  several 
windings  of  the  valley ;  and  passing  afterwards  under  the  walls 
of  the  oily,  liberally  suppUes  it  with  water.     We  see,  at  every 
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opening  of  the  valley,  such  a  pleasingly  confused  view  of  rocky 
precipices,  plantations  of  orange  trees,  and  rills  of  water  trick- 
ling down  from  them,  that  nature  rarely  displays  herself  in  a 
greater  variety  of  prospects  and  cool  retreats.  Near  the  foun- 
tain, thei'c  is  also  another  castle,  which  not  only  guards  the 
jiiattamores  (pits  under  ground,  wherein  the  Arabs  deposit 
their  corn),  that  are  dug  under  the  walls  of  it,  but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  important  defence  to  the  city.  From  all  these 
circinnstances,  Oran  must  undoubtedly  be  a  place  of  great 
strength,  as  well  by  nature  as  art,  much  more  tenable  than 
Algiers ;  neither  could  it  have  been  so  easily  taken,  if  an  un- 
accountable panic  had  not  seized  upon  the  bey,  otherwise  a 
very  valiant  man,  in  abandoning  it,  upon  the  first  landing  of 
the  Spaniards,  without  shutting  the  gates,  or  shewing  the  least 
preparation  to  oppose  t'lem. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  were  first  masters  of  the  place, 
built  several  beautiful  churches,  and  other  edifices,  in  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  Roman  architecture,  though  of  less 
strength  and  solidity.  The;  have  imitated  the  Romans  fur- 
ther, in  carving  upon  the  it.ms,  and  other  convenient  places 
of  them,  several  inscriptions,  in  large  characters,  and  in  their 
own  language. 

Our  author  discovered  several  interesting  Roman  remains 
in  this  district.  '  The  country  behind  Arzew,''  says  he,  *  for 
some  miles,  is  made  up  of  rich  champain  ground :  but  towards 
the  sea  we  have  a  range  of  steep  rocks  and  precipices,  which 
must  have  been  always  a  natural  safeguard  to  it,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Tht  water  which  the  inhabitants  use  at  present,  lies 
lower  than  the  sea ;  a  circumstance  that  may  ;iccount  for  the 
brackishness  of  it.  However,  to  supply  it,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  with  wholesome  water,  the  whole  city  was  formerly 
biiiit  upoi.  cisterns,  of  which  several  still  remain  and  serve  the 
inhabitants  to  dwell  in.  A  great  many  capitals,  bases,  shafts 
of  pillars,  and  other  ancient  materials,  lie  scattered  all  over  the 
ruins.  A  well  finished  Corinthian  capital  of  Parian  marble 
su^^norts  the  smith's  anv'l ;  and  in  the  Kaide's  house,  I  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  through  the 
rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  that  was  spread  over  it. 
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*  Five  miles  from  the  sea  coast  are  the  salt  pits  of  Arzew, 
from  whence  the  neighbouring  communities  are  supplied  with 
salt.  This  commodity,  from  the  facility  of  digging  it,  the 
shortness  afterwards  of  the  carriage,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
adjacent  port,  would,  under  any  other  than  a  Turkish  govern, 
ment,  be  a  branch  of  trade  as  inval  Liable,  as  the  pits  themselves 
are  inexhaustible.' 

In  travelling  eastward  along  the  sea  coast,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  country  seats,  are  ranged  in  a  beautiful  variety,  and  form 
a  most  delightful  prospect.  The  remains  of  several  ancient 
cities  are  still  discernible,  but  the  greater  part  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes.  Tennis,  which  before  the  Turkish 
conquests  was  the  metropolis  of  the  petty  royalties  of  this 
country,  is  situated  near  the  saa  in  a  low,  dirty  hollow,  and 
consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  hovels.  The  ruins  of  Sher- 
shell,  the  famous  Julia  Csesarea  of  histoiy,  are  little  inferior 
in  extent  to  those  of  Carthage.  The  situation  of  this  place  for 
strength  and  beauty  must  have  been  excellent.  Both  the  old 
and  the  new  city  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

'  If  we  return,'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  '  to  the  westward,  five 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafna,  is 
the  city  of  Tremesen.  It  is  situated  upon  a  rising  ground, 
below  a  rango  of  rocky  precipices :  these  make  a  part  of  mount 
Atlas ;  and  upon  the  first  ridge  of  them,  (for  there  is  a  much 
higher  one  to  the  southward),  we  have  a  large  strip  of  ground, 
that  throws  out  from  every  part  of  it  a  number  of  fountains. 
These,  after  uniting  gradually  into  little  rills,  fall  in  a  variety 
of  cascades,  a.s  they  draw  near  to  Tremesen.   .  ■  <    . 

*  In  the  west  part  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  square  bason 
of  Moorish  workmanship,  200  yards  long,  and  about  half  as 
broad.  The  inhabitants  entertain  a  tradition,  that  formerly 
the  kings  of  Tremesen  took  liere  the  diversion  of  the  water, 
whilst  their  subjects  were  taught  the  art  of  rowing  and  navi- 
gation.  But  the  water  of  Sachratain,  as  Leo  well  t)bserves, 
being  easily  turned  off  from  its  ordinary  course,  this  bason 
might  httve  been  rather  designed  for  a  reservoir  in  case  of  a 
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a  siege ;  not  to  n/iention  the  ednstant  use  oF  it  at  all  otht^r 
times,  ill  jireserving  a  quantity  of  water  sufficiwit  to  refi'csh 
the  beautWul  gavdens  and  plantations  that  lie  below  it.  Ed^isi 
takes  ndtice  of  a  structure  o^  this  kind,  where  the  fbuntain  dl' 
Om-Iahia  discharged  itself.  ...  j 

«  Most  of  the  walls  of  Treftiesen  have  been  built,  or  rdthtt" 
moulded  in  frames,  a  method  of  building  ^hich  Pliny  informs 
^s,  was  used  by  the  Africans  and  Soanihrds  in  his  tirte.  The 
mortar  of  iiAnch  they  consist  is  made  up  of  s^nd,  Time,  attd 
l^avel ;  which,  by  being  at  first  well  tempered  and  wrought 
together,  has  attained  a  strength  and  solidrty  not  inferior  to 
stone.  The  several  stages  and  removes  of  these  frames  are 
still  observable,  som6  of  which  are  at  least  100  yards  in  length, 
attd  two  yards  in  height  and  thickness ;  whereby  may  be  esti- 
mate the  immense  quantity  of  this  comport  that  was  made 
use  of  at  one  time.  About  the  year  1670,  Hassan,  then  dey 
of  Algiers,  laid  most  of  this  city  in  ruins,  as  a  punishment  foi* 
the  disaffectioh  of  the  inhabitants ;  so  that  there  is  not  remain- 
ing above  one-sixth  part  of  the  old  Tremesen,  which,  when 
entire,  might  have  been  four  miles  in  circuit.' 

The  country  around  mount  Atlas  is  rich  and  beautiful. 
Here  are  several  villages  whoSe  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  carpets  and  Bumooses.  That  part  of  mount 
Atlas  near  the  river  Minah,  is  celebi-ated  for  the  plenty,  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  its  figs :  such  as  those  might  be  which  Cato 
threw  down  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  were  admxred  for 
their  largeness  and  beauty.  This  country,  through  a  great 
extent,  is  covered  with  tiie  remains  of  Roman  buildings  and 
Arabic  architecture;  l)ut  the  modern  Arabs  puU  down  and 
deface  whatever  was  beautiful  and  nlagnificcnt  in  the  elections 
of  their  predecessors. 

'  The  southern  province,'  says  our  traveller,  '  h  much  in- 
feri(ir  to  the  western  in  cvtent ;  being,  exclusive  of  the  Sahara, 
scarce  60  miles  cither  in  length  or  breadth.  Neither  is  it,  in 
general,  so  mountainous,  for  the  sea  coast,  to  the  breadth  of 
five  or  six  leagues,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  rich  champiugn 
ground;  beliind  wliich  indeed  we  have  a  range  of  rugged 
mountains,  the  conthiuation  of  mount  Atlas,  that  run,  almost 
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in  u  direct  line,  in  a  parallelism  with  the  sea  coast,  Birf 
beyonti  them,  we  have  other  extensive  plains ;  though  none  of 
tbeni  equal  to  those  of  the  Mettijiah.  Such  is  the  general 
plan  of  this  province,  which  has  the  city  of  Algiers,  the  metro, 
polis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  its  capital.  This  port  is  called 
Jay  the  Turks  Al  Jo/eiie  el  gazie,  i.  c.  Alffkrs  the  xvarlilce. 
,.  *  This  place,  which  for  several  ages  lias  braved  the  greatest 
powers  of  Christendom,  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
iQUit,  though  it  is  computed  to  contain  alwut  2,000  Ciiristian 
slaves,  16,000  Jews,  and  100,000  Mahometans,  of  which  30, 
at  most,  may  be  renegadoea.  It  is  situated  u}>on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  that  faces  the  north  and  north-east,  wiiereby  tht 
houses  rise  so  gradually  above  each  other,  tl  't  there  is  scarce 
one  but  what,  in  one  or  other  of  those  directions,  has  a  full 
proG]i)ect  of  the  sea.  The  walls  are  weak  and  ol'  little  defence, 
unless  where  they  are  further  secured,  which  is  chiefly  at  the 
gates,  by  some  additional  fortification.  The  casnaubah^  or 
citadel,  built  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  city  towards  the 
sjouth-west,  is  of  an  octogonal  figure,  each  of  the  sides  in  view 
having  port-holes,  or  vmbrasurcs^  defended  with  cannon.  A 
ditch  formerly  surrounded  tlie  vhole  city  to  the  landward, 
which,  at  present,  is  almost  entirely  filled  up,  except  at  the 
west  and  south  gates,  called  Bab  el  wed,  tlie  gate  uf' tJte  river, 
and  Bab  Azoona ;  where  it  is  still  of  littl :  consequence  or  de- 
fence. But  towards  the  sea,  it  is  better  fottified,  and  capable 
of  making  a  more  strenuous  defence.  For  the  embrasures,  in 
this  direction,  are  all  employed ;  the  guns  are  of  bra3Sy  and 
their  carriages  and  other  utensils  in  good  order.  The  battery 
of  the  mole-gate,  upon  the  east  angle  of  the  city,  is  mounted 
with  several  long  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  ol'  which  has  seven 
cylinders,  each  of  them  three  inches  in  diameter.  Haifa  fur- 
long to  the  west-south-west  of  the  habour,  is  the  battery  of 
F'tsher\s  gate,  or  the  gate  of  tite  sea,  wliich  <x>nsisting  of  a 
double  row  of  cannon,  conunands  the  entrance  into  the  port, 
and  the  road  before  it. 

<  The  port  itself  is  .of  an  oblong  figure,  liiO  fathoms  long, 
and  80  broad.  The  eastern  mound  of  it,  which  was  formerly 
»lie  island  that  gave  name  to  the  city,  is  well  secured  by  seve- 
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ral fortifications.  The  Round  mfttlc,  built  by  the  Spaniards 
whilst  they  were  masters  of  the  island,  and  the  two  remote 
batteries  erected  within  this  century,  are  said  to  be  bomb-proof, 
and  have  eadi  of  them  their  lower  embrasures  mounted  with 
36-}X)unders,  But  the  middle  battery,  which  appears  to  be 
the  oldest,  is  of  the  least  defence.  Yet  none  of  these  foitifica- 
tions  are  assisted  either  with  mines  or  advanced  works ;  and 
as  the  soldiers,  who  are  to  guard  and  defend  them,  cannot  be 
kept  up  to  any  regular  course  of  duty  and  attendance,  a  few 
resolute  battalions,  protected  by  a  small  squadron  of  ships, 
would  find  little  difficulty  to  take  them.* 

<  There  is  very  little  within  the  city  that  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious.  The  public  buildings  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  peculiar  grandeur  or  elegance,  and  the  inhal.ilants 
have  b*^     described  by  various  authors. 

*"  'ills  and  vailies  round  about  Algiers  are  all  over 

beau,  i'^d  with  gardens  and  country-seats,  whither  the  inha- 
bitants ot'  better  fashion  retire,  during  the  heats  of  the  siimi 
mer  season.  They  are  little  white  houses,  shaded  with  a 
variety  of  fruit-trees  and  ever-greens ;  which  besides  the  shade 
and  retiretnent,  afford  a  gay  and  delightful  prospect  towards 
the  sea.  The  gardens  are  all  of  them  well  stocked  with  melons, 
fruit,  arid  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and,  what  is  chiefly  regarded 
in  these  hot  climates,  each  of  them  enjoys  a  great  connnand  of 
water,  from  the  many  ^i^  ulets  and  fotmtains  whicli  every  where 
abound  in  this  situation.  The  fountain  water  made  use  of  at 
Algiers,  imiversally  esteemed  for  its  excellency,  is  likewise 
brought  through  a  long  course;  of  pipes  and  conduits,  from 
the  same  sources. 

'  Bleeda  and  Medea,  the  only  Inland  cities  of  this  province 
(Titterie),  are  each  of  them  about  a  mile  in  circuit ;  but  their 
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"  The  defences  of  this  city  have  been  iniich  iiiiproved  and  strengtlioncd  since  our 
author  wr&c,  as  lord  Exmouth  has  found  by  experience.  Never  was  a  better  ap- 
pointed squadron,  nor  one  conducted  with  more  skill  than  that  under  his  lordship, 
cmployid  on  .my  service,  yet  the  destruction  of  tlie  fortili<-ations  was  but  partly 
cfllcted.  Nothing  but  a  pern.anent  conquest  of  this  country  will  prevent  the  inha- 
bitant.s  from  commitfint;  acts  of  piracv. 
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walls,  which  ai"e  chiefly  of  mud,  pcHbrated  all  ovec  by  hornetis^ 
cannot  much  eoutribute  to  their  strength  and  security.  Sonxir 
of  their  houses  are  fip,t-rooted.  otht?rs  tiled,  liko  those  of  Ma,U- 
^na ;  with  which  they  ajbso  agr^e,  iu  b»;ing-  w^ll  wateKc^,  and 
in  having  all  around  them  very  fruitful  gar4:kins  and  pl^ita- 
tion§. ,  A  branch  of  an  adjacent  rivulet  may  be  con|d,uctcd 
through  ^very  house  and  garden  at  Bleed^ji;  and  ai  Medea, 
the  severa,!  conduits  and  aqucduc4;s  that  supply  it  wi,th  water, 
some  of  which  a,pp^ar  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  made  equally  couimpdious.  Both  these  cij^pa  lie 
over  ag^nst  the  mouth  of  the  Musaftran,  uJider  tlie  sl^ad^  of 
mount  Atlas. 

*  That  p^rt  of  mount  Atlqs,  which  lies  lietwiy';  these  cities, 
and  reaches  as  far  as  mount  Jurjura,  is  inbftbite4  by  nuni^rous, 
clans  of  Kabyles,  few  of  which,  from  their  ru^ed  situation, 
ha^XQ  been  made  tributary  to  the  Algcrines.  This  raourvtain 
vi,at  least  eight  leagues  long ;  ajid,  if  we  except  a  poojl  of  good 
wgi^i^r,  bordered  round  with  arable  ground)  tli  .t.  li^esi  oea^  tlie 
ipididle  of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to  another,  is  a  coi^ti- 
nuedf  range  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Ii;j  the  winter  sea- 
son, the  ridge  of  this  mountain,  is  always  covered  with  snow ; 
aqd  it  is  further  remai^kajile,  that  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
qu^  side  of  it  carry  on  an  hereditary  and  inipUu^ble  animotaty 
^ith  those  of  the  other,  yet,  by  consent,  this  border  of  spow 
puts  a  full  stc^  to  all  hostilities  during  that  inclement  se.asop, 
which,  like  those  of  tlie  cranes  and  pigmies,  as  related  by  thi^ 
pof!t,  are  renewed  with  fresh  vigour  iu  the  spring. 

*  The  soutliern  part  of  this  province  is  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country,  which  extends  into  the  Saliara^  or  desert 
It  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  have  preserved  their 
customs  from  time  inunemorial. 

*  The  eastern  province  is  nearly  equal  to  the  other  two  in 
extent,  and  the  tribute  it  yields  is  proportionably  great.  The 
-ea  coast  almost  to  Bona  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  There 
are  a  few  small  towns  on  the  coast 

Bugia  is  built  upon  tlie  luins  of  a  large  city.  Besides  the 
castle,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  commands  the  whole 
.<'»ty,   there  are  two  others  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  security 
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of  tlie  pgrt,  wUei^e  several  breaches  still  remoLp  \fi  the  MfaUe^ 
made  by  th^  caunutvbaJJ^  tb^t  were  fire^  against,  theipA  by  sin 
Edwawl  Sj^ragg,  (A.  1),  1671),  in  his  meii,ivrttble  expejdiitioft 
ag^jnst  thwi  place.,    ,   .  v.,     <  >     > 

'  A  large  river  ru^s  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bu^ia,  which 
may  be  t\^  Nasaya  of  Ptolomy.  It  is  of  a  very  gread  extent  i 
and,  iff  w^  except  tl)«  plains  of  Hapiza  and  Seteet!,  the  whole 
country,  which  is  vyatered  by  several  branches  of  it,  is  very 
<'ocky  ^^4  ipOMiMajnous ;  thereby  occasioning  such  Hk  number* 
and  variety  of  torrents,  particularly  in  the  winter  season,  thati, 
infinite  Iossjiqs  au4  cal^iuMie^  are  daily  sustained  by  the  ioba- 
Intants.  ,  ,.       ,. 

'  The  Ma^isoureah,  or  Sisaris,  another  large  river  at  a  stnall' 
distance  i^'oui  the  Navasa,  separates  th«  districts  of  the  Beni 
Isah  and  the  Beni  Maad.  The  greatest  part  of  the  oaken 
))lank  and  timber  that  is  made  use  of  iu  the  docks  of  Algiers, 
is  shipped  oft'  from  tlie  Ma^ir^PU-reah. 

'  Jiofxai  is  known  to  the  Moors  by  the  name  of  Blaid  el 
Aneb,  w;  tJie  Towti  of  Jnjehu,  from  the  plenty  of  fruit  which 
is  gathered  in  its,  neighbpyrhotKl.  Besides  its  caf)auiou6  har- 
})our  to  tlie  east,  it  had  tortnerly  a  convenient  little  port  under 
the  very  walls  of  it  to  the  southward  ;  but  by  the  constant  dd&t 
cliarge  0%  ballast  into  the  one,  and  neglecting  to  cleanse  the 
other,  bot^  of  them  are  every  day  rendered  less  sale  and  cono. 
modious.  However,  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  wool,  hides, 
and  wax,  are  every  year  perJiaitted  to  be  shipped  off  from  this 
place,  which,  by  proper  care  and  encouragement,  might  be- 
come the  most  flourishing  city  in  Barbary ;  as,  by  reuaoving^ 
the  rUibbish,  repairing  the  old  ruins,  and  introducing  a  suf^y 
of  fresh  water,  which  is  much  wanting,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  delightful. 

'  Doubling  cape  Rosa,  five  leagues  from  the  Mafragg  to  tlie 
north-east,  we  turn  into  the  Bastion,  where  there  is  a  small 
creek,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  that  give  occa£iioH  to  the  HAme. 
The  factory  of  the  French  African  company  had  formerly  their 
settlement  at  this  place ;  but  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  situ>* 
ation,  occasioned  by  the  neighbouring  ponds  aiid  marslies, 
obUged  them  to  remove  to  La  Calle,  another  inlet,  three  leagues 
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farther  to  the  €ast,  where  those  gentlemen  have  A  magnificent 
house  and  garden,  300  coral  fishers,  a  company  of  soldiers, 
several  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  place  of  arms.  Besides  the 
advantage  of  the  coral  fishery,  .uid  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
circumjacent  country,  they  had  also  at  Bona,  Tuekush,  Sgi. 
gata,  and  Cull,  the  monopoly  of  corn,  Vool,  hides,  and  wax ; 
for  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  to 
the  Kaide  of  Bona,  aiid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
Arabs,  30,000  dollars,  i.  e.  about  5,000  guineas  of  our  money, 
a  trifling  sum  for  such  great  privileges/ 

The  coast  of  this  province  is  mostly  inhabited  by  mischiev. 
ous,  plundering  clans,  who  are  perpetually  at  variance  with 
each  other.  The  inland  tract  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  conti- 
nued  chain  of  exceedingly  high  mountains ;  few  of  whose  in- 
habitants, from  the  ruggedness  of  their  situation,  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  Algerines.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  the  ruins  of 
several  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Numidia  which  he  discovered. 

Our  learned  tra\'eller  next  procv^eds  to  give  a  descriptive 
sketch  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  bounded  to  the 
north  and  east  with  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  west  with 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  south  with  that  of  Tripoly. 
It  is  220  miles  in  breadth,  and  170  in  length. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  kingdom  is  not  divided  into 
provinces,  and  governed  by  provincial  beys  or  viceroys,  like 
that  of  Algiers,  but  the  whole  is  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion  of  the  bey  himself,  who  collects  the  tribute  in  person. 
For  which  purpose  he  visits,  with  a  Hying  camp,  once  every 
year,  the  principal  parts  of  it;  traversing,  in  the  summer 
season,  the  fertile  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keff  and 
Baijah,  and  in  the  winter,  the  several  districts  betwixt  Kairwan 
and  the  Jereed. 

The  Zeugitania,  or  the  summer  circuits  as  it  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Zain,  or  Tusca,  will  answer  to  the  Regio  Carthagi- 
niensium  of  Strabo.  It  is  better  inhabited,  particularly  the 
Frigeah,  as  they  still  call  tluise  pwks  of  it  which  lie  near  Keff 
and  Baijah,  than  any  portion  of'  the  neighlx>uring  kingdom  of 
the  like  bigness,  liaving  a  ijreatei  lumiber  of  citic-s.  villages, 
and  il<)w;ir?«.  ■  >:tu.'i'.'   j 
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Cape  Blanco  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  bo  the  place 
where  Scipiu  landed  in  hia  tirst  African  expedition.  Eight 
t))ile9  to  the  southward  of  tliis  cape,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
gulf,  is  the  city  of  Bivierta,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  canal, 
betwixt  an  extensive  lake  and  the  sea.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
circuit,  defended  by  several  cast!.  .  nd  batteries,  tl  ■}  principal 
of  which  are  towards  the  sea.;,     ,  ,  ^ 

The  lake  upon  which  L.izerta  is  situated,  has  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  and,  according  to  an  observation  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  is  either  continually  receiving  a  brisk  stream 
from  the  sea,  or  else  discharging  one  into  it. 

The  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  lake  and  the  sea, 
is  the  port  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus,  which  still  receives  small 
vessels ;  though  it  must  have  been  fornierlv  tht  jafest,  as  well 
the  most  beautiful  '  ,aven  of  this  part  of  Africa.  There  are 
still  reniaiuing  the  >■  aces  of  a  large  pier  that  was  carried  out 
into  the  sea,  to  break  off  the  north-east  winds,  the  wants 
whereof,  together  with  the  great  aversion  of  the  Turks  to  re- 
pair it,  will  in  a  short  time  make  this  haven  useless,  which, 
in  any  other  country,  would  be  inestimable. 

The  gulf  of  Bizerta,  the  Sinus  Hipponensis  of  ♦he  ancients, 
is  a  beautiful  sandy  inlet,  near  four  leagues  in  breadth.  The 
Iwttom  of  it  being  low,  gives  us  a  delightful  prospect  through 
variety  of  groves  and  plantations  of  olive  trees,  a  great  way 
into  the  country.  But,  to  the  eastward,  the  eye  "  ■  bounded 
by  a  high  rooky  shore,  which  reaches  as  far  as  cape  2  beob ;  a 
place  so  called,  from  the  great  quantity  of  zibeeb^  )r  raisins, 
tiiat  are  made  upon  it. 

Cape  Zibeeb,  the  Promontorium  ApoUinis  of  the  ancients, 
makes  the  western  point  of  the  gulf  ol"  Tunis,  '  and  seems  to 
he,'  says  the  doctor,  '  the  very  port  whither  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  retired,  the  night  before  they  engaged  with  Sc.]>io,  near 
Utica.  I-<ivy  tell  us,  that  the  Africans  called  it  Ruscinona,  a 
word  doubtless  of  Phoenician  extraction  ;  and,  as  the  first  part 
out,  Riis  or  Ras^  i,  c.  the  cape,  well  answers  to  the  :,tuation, 
so  the  latter  (annona)  may,  I  presume,  be  of  the  like  import 
with  the  present  name,  and  denoting  the  gieat  quantity  c^ 
corn  and  provisions  that  weie  shipped  off,  as  they  continue  to 
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bf ,  frwm  this  Jilace.  Thih  port,  wpecially  the  Mtkoihy  ol-  in- 
ward part  of  it,  IN  sale  in  all  accidentR  off'  weather,  and  opens 
into  a  large  navigtibie  pood,  finnncd  by  tlie  Jllfc-jowlah,  which 
at  jm-sent  discharg     itself  thl^ugh  it,  in  its  way  to  t'  •  sea, 

*  The  Me-jftrdah,  so  Hiinous  in  history,  continue  chiding, 
during  its  whole  course,  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country ; 
and  becomes  thereby  so  well  saturated  with  soily  thot  it  is  of 
the  same  comjJexion  with  the  Nile,  ard  has  the  same  projierty 
likewise  of  making  encroachments  wpdn  the  sea. 

*  All  agree  that  Utica  was  a  maritime  city,  situated  betwixt 
Carthage  and  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  so  of  course  it  must 
he  searched  for  upon  the  interjacent  sea  coast.  But  here  arc 
.1&0  tuins  at  all  to  be  met  with  in  this  situation ;  there  is  no 
"eminence,  \mder  which  Utica  is  said  to  have  been  built ;  there 
is  no  promontory,  which  lay  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  or 
north'Cnst,  and  formed  the  harbour.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sea  shore,  from  Carthage  to  the  Me-jer. 
dah,  lies  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  the  land,  for  some  mile, 
behind  it,  very  smooth  and  level.  Utica  thei-elbrp  canhot  lie 
found  upon  the  seA  coast,  according  to  the  present  shape  and 
fashion  of  it  hy  any  of  those  tokens  and  characteristics  that 
ftre  left  ««<  <.A  it  ty  the  ancients. 

*  But  u]fK>n  the  supposition  that  the  ground,  to  the  breadth 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  should  appear  to  be 
an  acquisition  to  the  continent,  occasioned  as  above  by  the 
easterly  winds,  and  the  copious  addition  of  mud  that  is  left  at 
every  inundation  by  the  Me-jerdaH  •  if  this  river,  by  frequently 
shifting  its  channel,  t(X)k  at  last  the  advantage  of  the  lake  that 
lay  betwixt  Uticft  and  the  Castra  Cornelijina,  and  forced  itself, 
by  thdt  way,  into  the  sea;  then  Utica  may  b6  very  justly  fixed 
at  a  place  called  at  Jjreseht  Boo-shdtter,  where,  besides  the  enii- 
tietice  takdi  notice  of  by  Livy,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  old 
walls,  rt  Irttge  ac^ueduct,  cisterns  to  receive  the  water,  anci  other 
ti-aces  of  buildings  of  great  exttht  and  niaghificence. 

*  The  united  ^ncrojachmefits  bf  the  notth-east  wind,  and  the  I 
Me*jerdah,  have  likewise  stopped  up  the  tinciehl  harlwur  of 
CaJ-thagc,  and  Aiade  it  alrtiO^t  As  far  fhnn  thi*  sea  as  Utica. 
However,  the  f)lfiisfe  itsdlf  ifttiB  ijorttihues  to  be  fckHed  El  Mersa, 
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T,.  < .  ikd  porti  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  ft)rm8, 
>ith  the  lake  of  Tunib,  the  |>enin8ula  upon  which  Carthage 
was  IntiU.  But,  upon  the  utlur  side  of  the  (Kiiiusuia,  towards 
the  »iuuth-ea»t,  Carthage  has  been  a  hitter  to  the  sea;  in  as 
luuch  as  ill  that  direction,  fur  the  i^pace  of  near  three  furlongs 
jn  length,  and  half  a  furlong  or  more  in  breadth,  it  lies  en- 
tirely under  water,  A  little  to  the  northward  )f  these  ruins, 
but  to  tlui  south-east  of  El  Mersa,  arc  the  traces  of  .•»  cothon, 
ucarce  100  yards  square.  This  was  probably  i< 
mentioned  by  Livy,  which  the  Carthaginians  b'  ■^' 
had  blocked  up  the  uld. 

'  Carthagi  \v4a  built  u|x^n  three  hills  or  emii  ior 

indeed  to  thum  upon  which  its  rival  city  Rome  t.cted. 

Upon  that  which  overlooks  the  south-east  shore,  tlierc  is  the 
area  of  a  spacious  room,  with  other  smaller  ones  hard  by  it, 
some  of  which  have  tes;iellated  pavements,  though  neither  the 
design  nor  the  n'aterials  of  them  are  worthy  of  our  notice. 
The  byrsa  probably  had  this  situation. 

'  In  rowing  alimg  the  sea  shore,  the  coiimion  sewers  are  fre^ 
quently  discovered ;  which,  being  well  bi  lit  and  cemented 
together,  length  of  time  has  not  been  able  t«  impair.  The 
cisterns  are  other  structures,  which  have  very  little  suffered; 
for  besides  those  appertaining  to  particular  houses,  which  are 
very  numerous,  tbere  we^'e  two  sets  of  them  belonging  to  the 
public;  the  greater  whereof,  which  was  the  grand  reservoir 
for  the  famous  aqueduct,  (a  great  part  whereof  is  still  stand- 
ing, lay  near  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  and  consisted  of 
more  than  ^0  contiguous  cisterns,  each  of  at  least  100  feet 
long,  and  30  broad.  The  lesser  is  in  a  higher  situation,  near 
the  cothon  and  the  byrsa ;  being  contrived  to  collect  the  rain 
water  which  fell  as  veil  upon  the  top  of  it  as  upon  some  adja- 
cent pavements  matie  for  that  pur[)ose.  This  reservoir  might 
be  repaired  with  little  expence ;  the  small  earthen  pipes, 
through  which  the  rain  water  was  conducted  from  the  roofj 
wanting  only  to  be  cleansed  and  opened. 

*  Besides  these,  there  arc  no  other  tokens  left  us  of  the  gran* 
deur  and  magnificence  of  this  famous  place.  We  meet  with 
no  triumphal  arches,  or  sumptuous  pieces  of  architecture; 
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here  are  no  granite  pillars,  or  cuiious  entablatures,  but  the 
broken  walls  and  structures  that  remain  are  either  built  in  the 
Gothic  taste,  or  according  to  that  of  the  later  inhabitants.' 

Livy  makes  the  ancient  Carthage  23  miles  in  circuit,  but 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  15  miles  will  be  sufficient  to  circumscribe 
it.     The  remains  of  the  celebrated  aqueduct  above  mentioned, 
may  be  traced  all  along,  from  the  greater  set  of  cisterns,  as 
far  as  Zow-wan ;  and  from  thence  to  Zung-gar,  which  is  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  50  miles  from  them.     The  whole  has 
been  a  work  of  extraordinary  labour  and  expence;  and  that 
portion  of  it  in  particular,  which  runs  along  the  peninsula,  was 
all  of  it  elegantly  built  with  hewn  stone.    At  Arri-anna,  a 
little  village,  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tunis,  is  to  he 
seen  a  long  range  of  its  arches,  all  of  them  entire,  70  feet  high, 
supported  by  columns  16  feet  square.     The  channel  that  con- 
veyed the  water  lies  upon  these  arches,  being  high  and  broad 
enough  for  a  person  of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in.     It  is  vaulted 
above,  and  plastered  in  the  inside  with  a  strong  cement;  which, 
by  the  stream  running  through  it,  is  discoloured  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet.     This  will  sufficiently  shew  the  capacity 
of  the  channel ;  but  as  there  are  several  breaches  in  the  aque- 
duct, sometimes  for  three  or  four  miles  together.  Dr.  Shaw 
had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or  angle  of  descent, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  might  be  daily 
conveyed  through  it  to  Carthage. 

'  Both  at  Zow-wan  and  Zung-gar,'  continues  our  learned 
traveller,  '  there  was  a  temple  erected  over  the  fountains  which 
supplietl  this  aqueduct  with  water.  That  at  Zung-gar  appears, 
by  the-  remaining  ornaments,  to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  dome,  adorned  with  three 
niches,  placed  immediately  over  the  fountain.  These  might 
probably  receive  so  many  statues  of  the  deities  presiding  over 
water.     Such  as  were  Hercules,  Minerva,  and  Diana. 

*  Leaving  Carthage,  and  passing  over  the  Salince,  or  salt 
pits^  that  were  occasionally  mentioned,  we  come  to  Guletta;  as 
the  Italian  geographers  have  translated  Ha'ck  el  Wed,  or  The 
throat  of  the  river.  This  is  the  channel  of  communication,  as 
we  may  call  it,  betwixt  the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the  sea,  where 
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there  is,  on  each  side,  a  tolerably  strong  and  well  built  castle, 
intended  as  well  for  the  security  of  this  narrow  passage,  as  of 
the  harbour  and  anchoring  ground  that  lies  before  it.  This 
lake  was  formerly,  as  Procopius  informs  us,  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive port,  capacious  enough  to  take  in  the  largest  navy;  but 
at  present,  by  receiving  ?,11  the  common  sewers  from  Tunis, 
the  deepest  part  of  it  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  feet,  while 
the  rest,  for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more  within  the  banks,  is 
generally  dry  and  nauseous.  However,  the  prospect  of  this 
large  piece  of  water  receives  no  small  beauty  from  the  many 
flocks  of  the  Flamant,  or  Phoeni-copterus,  that  sometimes 
frequent  it ;  and  from  the  castle  Shiekley,  which  is  built  within 
it,  and  frequently  visited  by  the  Tuniseens,  and  Christian 
merchants,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  Neither  is 
this  lake  less  famous  for  the  number  and  largeness  of  its  mul- 
lets, which  are  accounted  the  sweetest  upon  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary ;  the  roes  whereof,  after  they  are  pressed  and  dried,  are 
accounted  a  great  delicacy,  and  known  by  tlie  name  of  Bo- 
targo. 

'  Tunis,  or  Tunes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom,  ts  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  along  the  western 
banks  of  this  lake.  The  many  lakes  and  marshes  that  surround 
it,  might  probably  render  the  situation  less  healthy,  were  not 
these  inconveniences  in  a  great  measure  corrected  by  the  great 
quantity  of  mastic,  myrtle,  rosemary,  and  other  gummy  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  frequently  communicate  a  sensible 
fragrancy  to  the  air,  whilst  they  are  heating  their  ovens  and 
bagnios  with  them.  The  want  of  water  is  another  complaint 
of  the  Tuniseens,  who,  from  the  brackishness  of  their  well 
water,  and  the  scarcity  of  cisterns,  are  obliged  to  fetch  the 
greatest  part  of  what  they  drink  from  Bardo,  Beer  el  Kelp, 
and  other  places  at  a  mile's  distance.  If  we  except  this  incon- 
venience, no  place  enjoys  a  greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

'  The  Tuniseens  are  the  most  civilized  nation  of  Barbary, 
They  have  very  little  of  that  insolent  and  haughty  behaviour 
which  is  too  common  at  Algiers.  All  aff^rs  likewise  with  the 
regency  are  transacted  in  such  a  friendly  complaisant  manner, 
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that  it  \^IA  ho  small  pleasure  to  attend  Mr.  cdniul  LawnsiMs 
itt  his  audiences.  This  nati<>n,  which  for  many  years  ha«  ijeen 
more  intent  upon  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  its  manufac 
tures,  than  upon  plunder  and  cruizing,  has  always  had  thfe 
character  and  reputation  of  living,  not  like  their  neighbours, 
in  open  war  or  perpetual  disputes  with  the  Christian  princed^ 
but  of  cultivating  their  friendship,  and  coming  readily  intd 
their  alliances. 

*  If  the  suburbs  are  taken  in,  Tunis  may  be  three  miles  <» 
more  in  circuit.  However,  it  is  not,  for  the  bigness  of  it,  so 
populous  as  Algiers,  though  they  boast  of  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants.  Neither  are  the  houses,  in  general,  which  are 
computed  to  be  12,000,  so  lofty  and  magnificent.  Noitha* 
have  the  Tuniseens  the  like  number  and  variety  of  country- 
seats  ;  a  few  villas  at  Manoubah,  on  one  side,  and  El  M ersa, 
on  the  other,  being  their  chief  placets  <>f  diversion  and  retire* 
ment.  The  vine  is  less  cultivated  here  than  at  Algiers;  ancl 
lately  the  making  of  wine  has  been  absolutely  prohibited,  which 
has  increased  the  revenue  that  arises  from  the  duty  upon  for- 
eign  wirtes,  to  the  sum  of  50,000  dollars,  it  being  computed 
that  the  merchants  import  every  year  upwards  of  4,000  hogs- 
heads ;  a  quantity  very  surprizing  indeed,  were  We  not  at  the 
tame  time  to  consider  the  great  number  of  Turks  and  Moors 
Ivho  drink  here  to  excess,  beyond  the  practi'^  ?rhaps  of  any 
other  nation. 

*  The  country  to  the  southward  contains  tlie  ruins  of  many 
places  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  In  the  ititerior  of  this 
circuit,  and  not  far  from  the  Algerine  frontiers,  is  the  city  of 
feeja,  a  place  of  trade,  and  the  ciiief  mart  indeed  of  tlie  whole 
kingdom,  particularly  for  corn,  from  which  all  other  commodities 
are  estimated ;  and  in  the  plains  of  Busdera,  whidi  lie  bebw 
it  along  the  banks  of  the  Mej^rdah,  th^re  is  kept  every  sum- 
mer a  public  fair,  frequented  by  the  n  jst  distant  Arabian 
tribes,  who  resort  hither  with  their  flocks,  their  manufactories, 
and  families.  The  present  city  is  b\iilt  upon  the  dedivity  of 
a  hill,  with  the  conveniency  of  being  well  watered ;  and  upon 
the  highest  part  of  it  is  the  citadel,  which  is  of  no  greAt 
strengtii. 
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*  K^>  the  SiccR  Veneria  of  the  ancaents,  is  72  miles  from 
Tunis.  It  ia  a  frontier  town,  and  the  third  for  riches  and 
strength  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  late  civil  wars,  tlie 
greatest  part  of  t^  citadel  was  blown  up,  which  has  since  been 
tebuilt  with  greater  strength  and  beauty.  In  levelling  an  ad- 
jacent mount,  to  find  materials  for  this  buiiding,  they  found 
an  entire  statue  of  Venus :  which  was  no  sooner  found  than  it 
was  Irroken  to  pieces  by  these  IconcxJastics.  This  statue  may 
not  a  little  authorize  and  illustrate  the  appellation  oC  Veneria 
that  was  attributed  to  Sicca. 

'  Many  parts  of  the  winter  circuit  fall  vastly  short  in  fertility 
of  the  character  whidh  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  the  an- 
(Hents.  For  such  as  ai'e  adjacent  to  the  sea  coast,  are  generally 
of  a  dry  sandy  nature,  with  no  great  depth  of  soil  in  the  A?ery 
best  portion  of  them.  This  is  called  tl>e  Sahul,  and  is  planted 
for  the  most  part  with  olive  trees,  which  flourish  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Neither  is  the  inland  country  in  a  much 
better  condition. 

'  Beyond  the  mountains  of  Casareen,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
skirts  of  the  Sahara,  we  travel  a  great  many  miles  over  a  bar- 
ren plain,  with  a  ridge  of  eminences,  at  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  us.  The  countiy  c  nilinues  in  the  same  lonesonie  and 
barren  condition  from  thence  to  Capsa,  aad  so  forward  to  the 
Jereed,  our  prospect  on  each  hand  being  all  the  way  bounded 
with  high  mountains. 

*  Adrumetum,  one  cf  the  most  noted  places  in  this  province, 
was  built  on  a  hemispherical  promontory,  and  appears  to  hav« 
been  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  port  to  which  Ccesar  followed  Varus.  To  the  south- 
ward are  the  ruins  of  several  places  which  Caesar  chose  for 
military  stations.''  The  learned  doctor  mentions  many  other 
cities,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  some  remains  of  which  are 
Still  distinguishable,  but  their  enumeration  would  not  be  en- 
tertaining to  the  general  rea;der. 

*  The  Tell,  or  ciiltivated  paints  of  these  kingdoms,'  say* 
Dr.  Shaw,  *  lying  betwixt  84  deg.  and  37  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, enjoy  a  very  wholesome  and  temperate  air,  -neither  too 
hot  and  sultry  in  ^summer,  >nor  teo  fiharp  and  cold  in  'winter. 
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During  the  space  of  12  years  that  I  attended  the  factory  of 
Algiers,  I  found  the  thermometer  twice  only  contracted  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  then  the  whole  country,  which  was  very 
unusual,  was  covered  with  snow ;  nor  ever  knew  it  rise  to  sul- 
try weather,  unless  the  winds  blew  from  the  Sahara.  The 
seasons  of  the  year  insensibly  i'all  into  one  another ;  and  the 
great  equability  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate  appeal's 
further  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  barometer  shews  us 
all  the  revolutions  of  the  weather  in  the  space  of  1  inch  and 
3-lOths,  or  from  29  inches  and  1-lOth  to  30  inches  and 
4-lOths. 

'  The  ordinary  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  yearly  at  Algiers 
is,  at  a  medium,  J27  or  28  inches.  Little  or  no  rain  falls  in 
this  climate  during  the  summer  season ;  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  Sahara,  particularly  in  the  Jereede,  thty  have  seldom  any 
rain  at  all.  It  was  likewise  the  same  in  the  Holy  Land,  Prov, 
xxvi.  1.  where  rain  is  accounted  an  unusual  thing  in  harvest. 
2  Sam.  xxi.  10.  where  it  is  also  mentioned,  "  from  harvest,  till 
rain  dropped  on  them  f  i.  e.  their  rainy  season  fell  out,  as  in 
13arbary,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months ;  the  latter  end 
of  the  ninth  month,  which  answers  to  otir  January,  being  de- 
sciibed  particularly  (Ezra  x.  9. 13.)  to  be  a  time  of  much  rain, 

'  When  I  was  at  Tozer  in  December,  A.  D.  1T27,  we  had 
a  small  drizzling  shower  that  continued  for  tiie  space  of  two 
hours ;  and  so  little  provision  was  made  against  accidents  of 
this  kind,  that  several  of  the  houses,  which  are  built  only  with 
palm  branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  correspond- 
ing perhaps  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  untempered  mortar, 
Ezek.  xiii.  11.  fell  down  by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  shower. 
Nay,  provided  the  drops  had  been  either  larger,  or  the  shower 
of  a  longer  continuance,  or  overflowing,  in  the  prophet's  ex- 
pression, the  whole  city  would  have  undoubtedly  dissolved, 
and  dropt  to  pieces.  The  like  also,  to  compare  great  things 
with  small,  might  have  happened,  upon  the  same  occasion, 
even  to  such  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  are  made  of  brick ; 
the  composition  wiiereof,  being  only  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud, 
and  straw  (Exod.  v.  7.),  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  toge- 
ther, and  afterwards  baked  in  the  sun,  would  have  made  as 
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little  resistance.  The  straw  which  keeps  these  bricks  together, 
and  still  preserves  its  original  colour,  seems  to  be  a  proof  that 
these  bricks  were  never  burnt,  or  made  in  kilns. 

'  The  first  rains  fall  here  some  years  in  September,  in  others 
a  month  later ;  after  which,  the  Arabs  break  up  their  ground, 
in  order  to  sow  wheat  and  plant  beans.  If  the  latter  rains  fall 
as  usual  in  the  middle  of  April,  (in  the  Holy  Land  we  find 
they  were  a  month  sooner,  Joel  ii.  ^.)  the  crop  is  reckoned 
secure ;  the  harvest  coming  on  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  heat  and  quality  of 
the  preceding  seasons. 

♦  I  could  never  learn  that  Barbary  afforded  yearly  more 
than  one  crop ;  one  bushel  yielding  ordinarily  from  eight  to 
twelve,  though  some  districts  may  perhaps  afford  a  much 
greater  increase,  for  it  is  common  to  see  one  grain  produce  10 
or  15  stalks.  It  likewise  happens,  that  one  of  the  stalks  will 
sometimes  bear  two  ears,  whilst  each  of  these  ears  will  as  often 
shoot  out  into  a  number  of  lesser  ones,  thereby  affording  a 
most  plentiful  increase.  And  may  not  these  large  prolifia 
ears,  when  seven  are  said  to  come  up  upon  one  stalk.  Gen. 
xli.  5.  explain  what  is  further  mentioned,  ver.  47.  of  the  seven 
fruitful  years  in  Egypt,  viz.  that  "  the  earth  brought  them 
forth  by  handfulls  ?" 

'  All  along  the  Me-jerdah,  where  there  is  a  great  command 
of  water  during  the  whole  summer,  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  particularly  a  whiter  sort  of  millet  called 
drah,  which  they  prefer  to  barley  in  fattening  their  cattle. 
The  sparrows,  which  in  the  open  country  build  upon  trees 
only,  the  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  little  birds,  are  so  fond 
of  this  grain,  that,  when  it  grows  ripe  they  are  obliged  to 
watch  it,  and  hinder  them  from  settling  upon  it,  by  making 
all  the  day  long  a  perpetual  screaming  and  noise.     The  tem- 
porary booths  which  they  make  with  branches  of  trees,  reeds, 
and  bulrushes,  to  shelter  themselves,  at  these  times,  from  the 
violent  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  entirely  neglected  and  forsaken 
in  the  other  seasons,  may  be  the  same,  and  for  the  like  pur- 
pose, with  the  cottage  in  a  vineyard^  and  with  the  lodge  in  a 
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gorden  of  cacwmhers^  mentioned,  Iso.  i.  8.  as  emblenif  of  tht 
diaoonoolate  state  of  Jerusalem.  / 

*  Oats  are  not  cultivated  at  all  by  the  Arabs,  the  horses  of 
this  country  feedhig  altogether  upon  barley  and  straw,  the 
latter  of  which,  as  their  grass  iti  never  made  into  hay,  is  the 
usual  fodder  in  the  Holy  Lnnd.  This  w«  learn  from  1  Kings 
hr.  S8.  where  it  is  said,  ih&y  brought  barley  and  airaiejbr  the 
horses  and  drouMdartts.'^-Like  an  oat  thai  eaieth  Jioy^  Psal. 
exi.  should  be,  Hke  a  heeve  that  eateth  grass. 

*  These  nations  continue  to  tread  out  their  corn  after  the 
primitive  custom  of  the  east.      Instead  of  beeves,  they  fre- 
quently make  use  of  mules  and  horses,  by  tying  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  neck  three  or  four  of  them  together,  and  whipping 
them  afterwards  round  about  the  nedderSf  as  they  call  the 
treading  floors,  where  the  sheaves  lie  open  and  expanded,  in 
the  SMoe  manner  as  they  are  placed  and  prepared  with  us  for 
thveehing.     This  indeed  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  our^ 
though  less  cleanly.     For  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air, 
Hos.  xiii.  3.  upon  any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  daubed 
over  with  cow^s  dung,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
MTth,  sand,  or  gravel  from  rising ;  a  great  quantity  of  them 
idl,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,   must  unavoidably  be 
taken  up  with  the  grain.     At  the  same  time,  the  straw,  which 
bw  been  taken  notice  of  as  their  chief  and  only  fodder,  is 
kureby  shattered  to  pieces;  a  circumstance  very  pertinently 
attiided  to,  2  Kings  xiii.  7.  where  the  king  of  tiyria  is  said  to 
Juutt  made  the  JsraeUtes  like  the  dust  %^  threshing. 

<  Afler  the  grain  is  trodden  out,  they  winiiow  it  by  tJhvowing 
it  up  against  the  wind  with  a  shovel ;  which  in  Matt.  iii.  \% 
and  Luke  iii.  17.  is  rendered  afaai :  whereas,  the  text  should 
l«d>er  run,  tolt&se  shovel,  or  fork,  which  is  a  portable  instru- 
amtlf  Is.  in  his  hand,  agreeable  to  the  practice  that  it  record- 
od,  isa.  xxxi.  24.  where  both  the  ^ovel  and  the  fan  are  meu^ 
lioned,  as  the  chaj^  that  is  thereby  carried  away  b^bare  the 
teimi,  is  oftener  alluded  to.  Job  xxi.  18.  Psal.  i.  4.  Isa.  xxix. 
&  and  XXXV.  5<  Hos.  xiii.  3.  The  broken  fueces  of  Nebuqhadr 
MKEMT^s  image  particularly  are  veiy  boMitifully  oooapared* 
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Dan  ii.  25.  to  the  chaff  qf  the  wmmer  threahing  Jhor  carried 
away  Inf  the  wind.  •     »  J     i         ^     •     '•'    ''>     •''•'( 

*  After  the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in  mattamores, 
or  subterraneous  magazines,  as  the  custom  was  formerly  of 
other  nations,  SOO  or  300  of  which  are  sometimes  together, 
the  smallest  holding  400  bushels.      .       '  i ;   ^,.i...  .  ,  ,;  .    .... 

'  Beans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  and  garVanoos,  are  the  chi^- 
est  of  their  pulse  kind.  Pease,  which  till  of  late  were  kno^ 
in  the  gardens  only  of  the  Christian  merchants,  are  sown  with 
the  first  rains,  and  blossom  in  the  latter  end  of  Febrtiary^  or 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  Beank  are  usually  full  podded  at 
that  time,  and  continue  during  the  whole  spring ;  w^iich,  aftef 
they  are  boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and '  garlic,  are  the  princt^ 
pal  food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions^  After  them,  leiittls^ 
kidney  beans,  and  garvancois,  begin  to  be  gathered ;  the  fiivt 
of  which  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  with '  btema,  dhi 
solving  easily  into  a  mass,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolat<^ 
colour^  .  This  wefmd  was.  the  red  pottage  which  EsaU^  frbm 
thence  called  Edom,  exchanged  for  his  birth-right.  -t 

^  They  have  likewise  great  plenty  and  variety  of  toots,  pui 
herbs,  andfruit.  The  palm  is  a  tall,  knotlesis,  beautiful  tllek: 
To  be  escaked,  ^dde.  xxi.  14.  or,  to  ^^ourish  like  the 'pdHni 
tree,  are  as  just  and  proper  expressions,  suitable  to  the  naturei 
of  this  plant,  as  to  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar,  B^.  juAi.  11^^ 
Except  the  Lotus,  most  of  the  other  fruit  trees  of  this  coiintijr 
are  common  in  Europe.  The  early  fig^  ot  bkick  $ttd  whi!": 
boccores,  drop  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and^  according  to 
the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  (iii.  12.)  Jail 
into  the  mouth  qfthe  eater  'upqn  bemg  shaken.  They  are  pre-? 
served,  and  made  up  into  ca,kes.^ 

This  country  contains  many  grand  and  inexhaustible  funds: 
of  salt.  Also  n^any  hot  springs  and  mineral  waters.  Earth- 
quakes are  very  common ;  and  our  author  mentions  one  that 
happened  in  the  mountainous  districts,  *  which' literally  an- 
swered,'' says  he,  *  in  seme  degree  at  least,  to  the  expressioti 
of  the  Psalmist,  ihat  the  moii/ntains  skipped  like  rams,  aindihi 
little  Mils  like  youvig  sheep ;  or  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and 
fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  lik^  a  cottage,  Isa/ 

Vol.  III.— (49)  B 
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xxiy<  ^>  Tba  miner«lugy  o(  this  cquniry  haa  not  been  pro. 
perly  explored.  Lead  and  iron  are  almost  the  auJy  i]\etala 
that  have  been  discovered.  J  --.u  .mu..  . :  .:  ■  •  :  i  s?  1/. 
^,.<  The  principal  riches  oC  tha  Bcdaween  Arabs,  no  lessi  than 
of  the  eaetern  patriarchs  and  princes  oi  old,  continue  to  bo 
valued  according  to  the  number  and  quality  of  theiv  cattle. 
'J^be  horbe,  formerly  the  glory  and  di^itinguishing  badge  o( 
Nufuidio,  ha4  of  lat^.  years  very  much  degenerated.  The  ass 
afid,  themul?  are  Uae  mo^t  hardy  and  useful  creatures,  requir. 
ing  litUe  or  no  attendance.  The  6rat  is  not  so  genenally  trained 
up  for  U>^  saddle  a4  Algiers  a»  at  Tunis,  where  they  are  fro. 
qu^ntly  of  a  mMch.lai^ger  size;  but  the  mule  is  in  general  de. 
m9,a4  at,  bpU^,  pl^H^s,  and  preferred  to  the  horse  for  common 
t^  ^d  f^tigpe^  To  the  jnule  w«<may  join  the  kumrah,  as  the 
Algecines:  caU  a  U,ttl«  serviceable,  beast  of  burden,  begot  bo. 
tlKJ^t  itn.^s  and  a. cow.  Yet  all  these  species,  are  vastly  info- 
l^qv  to  th&  Cflinel  for  labour  and  fatigue. 
uu^.  That  spcQieSi  of  the  camel  kind,  which  is  known  to  ns  by 
the  name  of  the  dtomasy  or  dron^edary,  ia  much  raver  in  Bar- 
|aj;y  than*  in  Arabia.  It  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prodi- 
gious, siw^tness,.  (the  swifl  dromeraiy,  as.  the  prophets,  calls  it, 
Jer.  ii.  S0.)  the  .Arabs  aifirraing,  that  it  will  run  over  as  much 
grpuud  in  one  day,  as  one  of  t|ieir  best  horses  wi|l  perform  in 
e^htoi;  ten;  for  which  reason,  those  ^messages  whidi  require 
ha^t^,  are,  in.  G^etulia,  and  the  more  southern  partb,  dis. 
pa;l;cbed  upon  dromedaries,  aa  in.Esth.  viii.  10.t  This  species 
'}§,  governed  by  a  bridle,  which  being  usually  fastened  to  a 
iring,.  (i%ed  in  its  nostrils,  may  very  well  illustrate,  that  expres< 
sio^  2^mgB  xix.  28.  oi  puttmg  a  hook  in  its  nose^  as  it  is 
recorded  of  Sennacherib,  and  may  be  further  applicable  to  his 
i^inift  retreat. 

.  '  The  cows  in  Barbary  give  very  little  railk,  but  the  sheep 
ap4:  th^  goats  contribute  also  to  the  dairies,  particuWly  ip 
i\^,  n^ing  of  cheese.  In&tead  of  runnet,  especially  in  the 
suomi^  seaspn,  they  turn  the  milk  witli  the-  flowers  of  the 
^eaVhca^^d.  tlustlc,  or  wild  artichoke ;  and  putting  the  curds 
aj^t^'^^ard^  inta  small  baskets  made  with  ruslies,  or  with  the 
^w^rf  palm,  tliey  bind, them  up  close,  and  press  them.    These 
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clieeses  artf  rarely  above  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  knd 
iu  shape  and  size  like  our  penny  loaves ;  snch  perhaps  as  \H^ 
vid  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18.)  carried  to  the  camp  of  Saul.  ^ 

*■  Thd  goat  is  the  saitie  with  that  of  other  countries.  BUt 
there  id  a  species  of  sheep  not  known  in  Europe :  it  is  ciimmon 
all  over  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  broad'  tail,  that  ends  sometimes  in  a  {xnnt^ 
sometimes  continues  broad  to  the  bottom.  The  ilesh  tastes 
generally  of  the  wool ;  neither  has  it  the  tender  fibres  of  the 
smaller  tailed  sheep.  Yet  the  tail  itself,  which  is  greatly  es- 
teemed in  their  cuscasowes  and  pilloesj  consists  of  a  hard  solid 
fat,  not  inferior  in  taste  to  marrow. 

*  The  deeb,  rendered  tliej^a?  in  several  places  of  Scripturti, 
feeds  upon  fruit  and  dead  carcases,  from  which  we  may  See 
the  propriety  of  Psal.  Ixiii.  10.  where  they  that  slmll^fhll  by  the 
mord  are  said  to  he  (to  become)  a  portion  (or  provision)  Jbr 
the  sfumlim  (or  foxes);  and  of  Cant,  il  15.*  where  the  little 
shaalim  are  described  to  ipoil  the  vines,  and,  as  we  may  ftiiv 
ther  suppose,  to  eat  the  tender  grapes.' 

There  are  several  other  curious  beasts  and  birds  in  thk 
country,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate;  but  the  h- 
cust  is  an  insect  which  frequently  darkens  the  sun,  and  ffroVes 
a  severe  scourge  in  the  districts  where  they  appear. 

'  The  art  wherein  the  Moors  particularly  are  the  most  coft^ 
versant  at  present  is  architecture ;  though,  as  space  and  eoni- 
venience  are  the  only  points  regarded  in  th(&ir  plans,  the  ttiAU 
hm  (as  they  call  those  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  designinj^ 
and  executing  of  them)  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  mais^ers 
of  a  craft  or  trade,  than  of  a  science  or  liberal  profession. 
However,  the  plaster  and  cement,  which  they  make  usfe  o^ 
particularly  where  any  extraordinary  compactness  or  strength 
is  required,  appear,  upon  comparison,  to  be  of  the  very  samci 
(insistence  and  composition  with  what  we  meet  with  in  th« 
most  ancient  fabrics.  The  cisterns  that  were  built  fay  sultaai 
Ifen  Egtib  in  several  pwirts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  (and  the 
like  may  be  said  of  a  variety  of  structures  at  this  time),  are  of 
equal  solidity  with  the  celebrated  ones  at  Carthage ;  and  con- 
tinue to  thtf  day,  untess  where  they  have  been  designedly 
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broken  down,  as  firm  and  compact  as  if  tticy  were  just  finish- 
ed. The  composition  is  made  in  this  manner :  they  take  one 
part  of  sand,  two  parts  o£  wcmxI  ashes,  and  three  of  lime;  which, 
after  it  is  well  sifled  and  mixed  together,  they  beat,  for  three 
days  and  nights  incessantly,  with  wo(xlcn  mallets,  sprinkHng 
them  alternately,  and  at  proper  times,  with  a  little  oil  and 
water,  till  they  become  of  a  due  consistence.  This  is  chiefly 
used  in  making  arches,  cisterns,  and  the  terraces  or  tops  of 
their  houses.  But  the  caduces,  as  they  call  the  earthen  pipes 
of  their  aqueducts,  are  joined  together  and  let  into  each  other, 
by  beating  tow  and  lime  together  with  oil  only,  without  any 
mixture  of  water.  Both  those  compositions  quickly  assume 
the  hardness  of  stone,  and  suffer  no  water  to  pervade  them. 

*  Instead  of  common  glue,  the  joiners  frequently  use  a  pre- 
paration of  cheese,  which  is  first  to  be  pounded  with  a  little 
water  in  a  mortar,  till  the  wheyey  matter  is  entirely  washed 
out.  When  this  is  done,  they  )X)und  it  again  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  lime,  and  then  apply  it,  as  quick  us  possible, 
to  such  boards  as  are  to  be  joined  together ;  which,  after  the 
joints  are  dry,  are  not  to  be  separated,  I  am  told,  even  when 
thrown  into  water. 

*  Having  premised  thus  much,  let  us  now  speak  of  their 
method  of  building ;  especially  as  it  relates  to  their  dwelling 
houses.  And  as  there  is  a  near  relation  between  them,  and 
those  that  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  particular  account  of  the  structure  and  contrivance  of  the 
one,  may  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  such  doubts 
and  difficulties  as  have  arisen,  from  not  rightly  comprehending 
the  fashion  of  the  other. 

*  Now  the  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and 
the  Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
improvement.  Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 
ments, cloistered  courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing  in 
the  midst,  are  certainly  conveniences  very  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  these  hotter  climates.  The  jealousy  likewise 
of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if  we  except 
a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony,  which  sometimes  looks  into 
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the  Rtreet,  all  the  other  windows  open  into  their  respective 
courts  or  quacirangies.  It  is  during  the  celebration  only  of 
some  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public  festival),  that  these  housea 
and  their  latticed  windows  or  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this 
being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  revelling,  and  extravagance, 
each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest  furniture ;  whilst 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their  l>est  apparel,  and 
laying  aside  all  modesty  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  whero 
they  please.  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings  ix.  30.  of  Jeze- 
bcFs  painting  her  Jiue^  ami  tiring  her  head,  and  hwlcing  out 
at  a  windmv,  upon  Jchu"'s  public  entrance  into  Jezreel,  gives 
us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these  zeenahs  or 
solemnities. 

*  The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  principal 
houses,  we  shall  first  pass  thr<>ugh  a  porch  or  gate-way,  with 
benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
visits  and  dispatches  business ;  few  persons,  not  even  the  near- 
est relations,  having  further  admission,  except  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  From  hence  we  are  received  into  the  court, 
or  quadrangle,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or  such  mate- 
rials as  will  immediately  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common 
sewers.        :)  t.  .     .    •  .  -.        ■.  .  •        > 

*  When  many  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage,  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions 
of  the  like  nature,  the  com[)any  is  rarely  or  never  received  into 
one  of  the  chambers.  The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their 
reception,  which  is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  and  carpets 
for  their  more  commodious  entertainment;  and  as  this  is  called 
ell  woorst,  or  the  middle  of  tlie  house,  Luke  v.  19.  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  apostles  were  fre- 
quently accustomed  to  give  their  instructions,  might  have  been 
in  the  like  situation ;  i.  e.  in  the  area  or  quadrangle  of  one  of 
these  houses.  In  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this  court  is  commonly 
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shflkend  fnam  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the*  weather,  by  a 
TeUuKi)  umbreUa  or  veil;  which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes 
from  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded 
or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either 
to  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens,  or  to  some  covering  of  this  kind, 
in  that  beautiful  expression  of  spreading  out  the  Jteavem  like 
a  veil  or  curtaitu  ,.  »  ,  ■,.. 

*  The  court  is  for  the  roost  part  suiTounded  with  a  cloister, 
over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories,  (and  I 
have  seen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery  erected, 
of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister,  having  a  ballustrade, 
or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it, 
to  prevent  people  falling  from  it  into  the  court.  From  the 
cloisters  and  galleries,  >  we  are  conducted  into  spacious  cham- 
bers, of  the  same  length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never 
communicating  with  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently 
serves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his 
married  children  to  live  with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join 
in  the  rent  of  the  same  house.  ,  - 

'  A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
by  Mfumonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  upon  1  Cor. 
X.  16.  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers,  from  the 
middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with 
velvet  or  damask  banging,  of  whitCy  blue,  redt  green,  or  other 
colours,  Eath.  L  6.  suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at 
pleasure;  but  the  upper  part  is  emliellished  with  more  perma- 
nent ornaments,  being  adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  Wreath- 
ings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret-work.  The  cieling  is  ge- 
nerally of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of 
their  koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.) 
exclaims  against  the  eastern  houses,  that  were  cieled  with  ce- 
dar, and  painied  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
painted  tUes,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  A  pavement  like  this  is 
is  mentioned,  £sth.  i.  6,  7.  "  The  beds  were  of  goH  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white  and  black 
marWe." 
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•^  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floop,  a  range  of  narrbw 
beds  or  mattresses  is  olten  placed  upon  these  earpete ;  and',  t&t 
their  farther  ease  and  ccmvenieace,  several  velvet  op  dtonask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses-— induf- 
g^ces  that  seem  to  be  sdluded  to  hy  the  stretchw^  thefnseives 
itpon  coueheSf  mid  ^  the  scfwmg  of  pillows  tc  arm^-hales-,  as 
we  have^  it  expressed,  Amos  vi.  4<  Ezek.  Toirt.  \^.  99^  At  one 
end  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  litde  galliny,  rsased  three, 
foiirj  oq  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  bfdlustrade  m  the  fVont 
of  it,  with  a  few  steps-  likewise  leading  up  to  it;  Here  they 
pitee  their  bedft,  a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the' Holy 
Scripture?,  "  Thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed^-tb  my 
couchj'*  Gen.  xlix.  4.  **  Thou  shak  not  come  down  from  that 
biBd  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,**  2  Kings  i.  6;  16;  "  I  will 
not  go  up  into  my  bed^**  Psal.  cxxxii.  3.  which  may  also  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah':  turning'  Ms  Jkce,  when 
lie  prayed,  towards  the  wall,  (i.  e.  from  Iris  attendants),  S 
Kings  XX.  9.  that  the  fervency  of  Ms  devotion  might  be  the 
less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like  is  rekrted  of  Ahab, 
1  King&  xxii  4.  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  account, 
but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his -attendants  the  anguish  he  was 
in  for  his  late  disappointment.  >    /\sv      ,,       , 

*  The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes 
at  the  entrance  into  the  porch.  The  top  of  the  house,  wlwcht 
is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace ;  from 
whence,  in  the  Frank  language,  it  has  attained  thte  name  of 
the  terrace.  This  is  usually  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the 
outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the  street,  partly  makes 
the  partition  with  the  adjoining  houses ;  being  frequently  so 
low,  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I 
shall  call  the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  thte  court, 
being  always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  lorica,  D&ilt: 
xxii.  8;  which  Vire  render  the  battlements.  Instead  of  this  pa- 
rapet wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with 
ballustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion  probably, 
as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  net,  or  lattice,  as  wb 
render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  %)  might  be  carelessly 
leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the  court. 
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For  upon  these  terraces,  several  offices  of  the  family  are  per> 
formed ;  such  as  the  drying  of  Unen  and  flax,  Josh.  ii.  6.  the 
preparing  of  figs  and  raisins ;  where  hkewise  they  enjoy  the 
cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  an  evening  tide,  that  David  rose  frotn  off  his  bed,  and 
walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house,"*'  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  "  So 
they  spread  Absolem  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the  house,''  ibid 
xvi.  22.  "  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the 
house,"  1  Sam.  ix.  25.  "  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the 
house,"  ver.  26.  converse  with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their 
devotions :  "  They  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the 
house  top,"  Zeph.  i.  5.  "  On  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  Moab 
shall  be  howling,"  Isa.  xv.  3.  "  Peter  went  up  upon  the 
house  top  to  pray,"  Acts  x.  9,  &e.  In  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
booths  were  erected  upon  them,  Nehemiah  viii.  16.  As  these 
terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon,  not  to 
mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  wherewith  they  are  made, 
they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take 
root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may  illustrate  the 
comparison,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  27.  of  the  Assyrians,  and  Psalm 
cxxix.  6.  of  the  wicked,  to  tlie  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which 
wither eth  before  it  is  grmvn  up. 

*  When  any  of  these  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one 
may  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  houses  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.  Such  in  ge- 
neral is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  these  houses.  If  then 
it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we  may, 
by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give  no  small  light  to 
one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately  given  great 
oflence  to  some  unbelievers.  For,  according  to  this  explica- 
tion, tl-^refore,  the  context  may  run  thus  j  When  they  could  not 
come  at  Jesus ^or  the  press ,  they  got  upon  the  roof  qf  the  house 
cmd  drew  back  the  veil  where  he  zcas ;  or  they  laid  open  and 
uncovered  that  part  of  it  especially  which  was  spread  over  the 
place  where  he  was  sitting,  and  liaving  removed,  and  plucked 
away  (according  to  St.  Jerome),  whatever  might  incommode 
them  in  their  intended  good  office,  or  having  tied  (according 
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to  the  Persian  version)  the  four  comers  of  the  bed  or  bed-stead 
with  cords,  where  the  v  ^*  tfic  palsy  lay,  they  let  it  down 
before  Jesus. 

<  To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller  one  annexed, 
which  sometimes  rises  one  story  higher  than  the  house ;  at 
other  times  it  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a  terrace ; 
whilst  others  that  are  built,  as  they  frequently  are,  over  the 
porch  or  gate-way,  have,  if  we  except  the  ground  floor,  which 
they  have  not,  all  the  conveniences  that  belong  to  the  house, 
properly  so  called. 

<  The  little  chamber  consequently  that  was  built  by  the 
Shunamite  for  Elisha,  whither,  as  the  text  instructs  us,  he 
retired  at  his  pleasure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private 
affairs  of  the  family,  or  being  in  his  turn  interrupted  by  tlicm 
in  his  devotion :  "  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee, 
on  the  wall ;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table, 
and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick :  and  it  shall  be,  when  he  com- 
eth  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither,''''  2  Kings  iv.  10.  the 
summer  chamber  of  Eglon,  which,  in  the  same  manner  with 
these,  seems  to  have  had  privy  stairs  belonging  to  it,  through 
which  Ehud  escaped  after  he  had  revenged  Israel  upon  that 
king  of  Moab :  "  And  Ehud  came  unto  him  (Eglon),  and 
was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour,  which  he  had  for  himself 
alone — then  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,'"  Jud.  iii. 
20, — 23.  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for  Absalom :  "  And 
the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over 
the  gate,  and  wept,^  2  Sam.  xviii.  33.  the  upper  chamber, 
upon  whose  terrace  Ahaz,  for  the  same  reason,  erected  his 
altai's :  "  And  the  altars  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  upper 
chamber  of  Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,"*^  2 
Kings  xxiii.  12.  the  inner  chamber  likewise,  or,  as  it  is  better 
expressed  in  the  original,  a  cJiamher  wiihm  a  chamber,  where 
the  young  man,  the  prophet,  anointed  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  12.) 
— se^m  to  have  been  all  of  them  structures  of  the  like  nature 
and  contrivance  with  these  olees. 

'  When  a  funeral  is  solemnized,  it  is  usual  to  bring  the 
corpse,  at  the  afternoon  prayers,  to  one  or  other  of  the  mosques; 
Vol.  III.  2  C 
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from  whence  il;  is  acoompuiied  by  the  gneatest  pert  of  the  coo. 
cregaticNi  to  the  gi'ave. 

*  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  wkhin  the 

procinots  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  marabbutts,  ihe  re&t  arc 

caiTied  out  at  a  small  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages, 

where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allobed  for  that  purpose. 

Each  family  lias  a  proper  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden, 

where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  uodisturfaej 

for  many  generations.     For  in  these  inclosures,  the  graves  are 

all  distinct  and  separate ;  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed 

upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  iasoribed  with  the  name 

or  title  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17.)  of  the  deceased ;  whilst  the  inter. 

mediate  space  is  eitlier  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round 

with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles.     The  graves  of  the  principal 

citizens  are  further  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas,  or  vault. 

ed  chambers,  of  three,  four,  or  more  yai'ds  square,  built  over 

them ;  and  as  these  very  frequently  lie  open,  and  occasionally 

shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weatlier,  the  demoni«c 

(Mark  v.  3.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  Jiad  1m  dwell- 

ing  among  ilie  tombs;  as  others  are  said,  Isa.  Ixv.  4,  to  remm 

among  the  graves,  and  to  ledge  in  the  monuments.     And  as 

all  these  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very 

walls  likewise  of  their  respective  cupolas  and  inclosures,  are 

constantly    kept   clean,   white-washed,    and  beautified,    they 

continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  where 

he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  the  sepulchres,  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 

and  (ver.  27.)  where  he  compai'€s  the  scribes,  pharisees,  and 

hypocrites,  to  ichited  sepidchrcs,  which  indficd  appear  beauiu 

Jul  outwai d,  hut  are  tci thin  full  of  dead  men's  hones  and  aJl 

uncleanne.s's.     After  the  funeral  is  over,  the  female  relations, 

during  the  space  of  two  or  tlux^  months,  go  once  a  week  to 

weep  over  the  grave  and  perform  their  parentalia. 

*  The  Bedoweens,  as  their  great  ancestors,  the  Arabians, 
did  before  tliem,  Isa.  xiii.  20.  live  in  tents  called  hhymas,  from 
the  shelter  which  they  afford  the  inhabitants ;  and  beet  el 
shaar,  i.  e.  Itouses  ()fhair,  from  the  materials  or  webs  of  goats 
hair,  whereof  they  are  made.  They  are  the  very  same  which 
the  ancients  called  mapalia ;  and  being  then,  as  they  are  to 
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iWs  cUiy>^  secured  from  the  Weather  by  a  covering  only  of  such 
hiftr-cloth  a»  oar  coal  sacks  are  made  of,  rwigbt  very  justly  be 
described  by  Vinrgtl  to  have,  rara  tecta,  thin  roofs.  The  co- 
lour of  them  is  beautifully  alluded  to,  Cant.  i.  5.  "  I  am  blaclr, 
but  comely,  like  the  tents  of  Kedar."  For  nothing  certainly 
can  afford  a  more  delightful  prospect,  than  a  large  extensive 
plain,  whether  in  its  verdure,  or  even  scorched  up  by  sun- 
beams, thwn  thos^  moveable  habitations  pitched  in  circles  upon 
them.  These  tents  are  kept  firn*  and  steady,  by  bracing,  or 
stretching  down  their  eves  with  ccwds,  tied  to  hooked  wood 
pins,  well  pointed,  whicl*  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a 
mallet ;  one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  natl^  as  the  mallet 
does  to  the  hammer,  which  Jael  used  m  fastening  to  tJic  ground 
the  temples  of  Suera,  Jotlg.  iv.  21. 

♦  At  Algiers  and  Tunis  the  chief  branch  of  manufactories  is, 
the  making  of  hykes,  or  blankets,  as  we  should  call  them. 
The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work,  (as  Andromache 
and  Penelope  were  of  old),  who  do  not  use  the  shuttle,  but 
conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their  fingers.  The 
hykes  are  of  different  sizes,  and  of  different  qualities  and  fine- 
ness. The  usual  size  of  them  is  six  yards  long,  and  five  or 
six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a  complete 
dress  in  the  day,  and,  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the 
Israelites  did  of  old,  Deut.  xxiv.  13.  it  serves  likewise  for  his 
bed  and  covering  by  niglit.  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 
garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  upon  the 
ground;  so  that  the  person  who  wears  it,  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about  his  body.  This 
shews  the  great  use  there  is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  they  are 
concerned  in  any  act  ve  employment ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  the  foi'ce  of  the  Scripture  injunction,  alluding  there- 
unto, of  having  our  loins  girded,  in  order  to  set  about  it. 
The  method  of  wearing  these  garments,  with  the  mse  they  are 
at  other  times  put  to,  in  serving  for  coverlids  to  their  beds, 
should  induce  us  to  take  the  finer  sorts  of  them  at  least,  such 
as  was  worn  by  the  ladies  and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  the 
peplus  of  the  ancients.     Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures 
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of  barley,  (Ruth  iii.  15.)  might  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and 
have  served  extraordinarily  for  the  same  use;  as  rvere  also  the 
clothes  of  the  Israelites,  ExcNd.  xii.  13.  wherein  they  folded  up 
their  kneading  troughs;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kaybles, 
do  to  this  day  things  of  the  like  burdea  and  incumbrance  in  | 
their  hykes. 

*  Instead  of  the  fibula,  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,,  the 
Arabs  join  together  with  thread  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  | 
two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and  after  having  placed 
them  61*81  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  I 
of  it  about  tbeir  bodies.   The  outer  fold  serves  them  frequently 
instead  of  an  apron ;  wherein  they  carry  herbs,  loaves,  com, 
&c.  and  may  illustrate  several  allusions  made  thereunto  in 
Scripture ;  as  gathering  tJie  lap  full  of  wild  gourds,  2  Kings  I 
iv.  39.  rendering  seven  jbldy  giving  good  measure  into  thel 
bosom,  Psal.  Ixxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  38.  shaking  the  lap,  Neh.  v. 
la  &c. 

'  The  burnoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak,  is  often,  for 
warmth,  worn  over  these  hykes.  This  too  is  another  great 
branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  wove  in  one  piece, 
and  shaped  exactly  like  the  garment  of  the  little  god  Te'es-I 
pliorus;  viz.  strait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape  or  Hipprocra- 
tes'  sleeve,  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and  wide  below  like  a 
cloak. 

*  Under  the  hyke,  some  wear  a  close-bodied  frock  or  tunic 
(a  jillebba  they  call  it),  with  or  without  sleeves,  which  differs 
little  from  the  Roman  tunica,  or  habit  in  which  the  constella- 
tion Bootes  is  usually  painted.  The  coat  of  our  Saviour, 
which  was  woven  without  seam  from  top  throughout,  John  xix. 
23.  might  be  of  the  like  fashion.  Of  this  kind  probably  was 
the  habit  wherewith  our  Saviour  might  still  be  clothed,  when 
he  is  said  to  lay  aside  his  garments,  (or  burnoose  and  hylce, 
John  xiii.  4.)  and  to  take  a  tool  and  gird  himself;,  as  was  like- 
wise the  Jisher''s  coat  (John  xxi.  7.)  which  St.  Peter  girded 
about  him,  when  he  is  said  to  be  naked;  or  what  the  sanie per- 
son, at  the  command  of  the  angel,  (Acts  xii.  8.)  might  have 
girded  upon  Mm,  before  he  is  enjoined  to  cast  his  garmotf- 
about  him. 
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*  The  girdles,  which  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  be- 
fore, are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety 
of  figureu,  euch  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virttums  virgins 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They  are 
niadc  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which 
being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them 
for  a  purse.  The  Turks  make  a  further  use  of  these  girdles, 
by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and  poinards ;  whilst  the  hojias, 
i.  e.  tJie  writers  and  secretaries,  suspend  in  the  same  their 
inkhorns;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (ix.  2.) 
who  mentions  a  person  clothed  in  white  linen^  with  cm  inkhorn 
■upon  his  loins. 

'  It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  shirts  of 
linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze,  underneath  the  tunic;  but  the 
Arabs  wear  nothing  but  woollen.  There  is  a  ceremony  indeed 
in  some  douwars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
to  wear  each  of  them  a  shirt  at  the  celebration  of  their  nup- 
tials ;  but  then,  out  of  a  strange  kind  of  superstition,  they  are 
not  iTflerwards  to  wash  them,  or  put  them  off,  whilst  one  piece 
hangs  to  another.  The  sleeves  of  these  shirts  are  wide  and 
open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  wrist,  as  ours  have ;  thereby 
preventing  the  flea  and  the  louse  from  being  commodiously 
lodged:  those,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes  of 
the  richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different  coloured  ribbands, 
interchangeably  sewed  to  each  other. 

*  Neither  are  the  fiedoweens  accustomed  to  wear  drawers ; 
a  habit  notwithstanding  which  the  citizens  of  lx)th  sexes  con- 
stantly appear  in,  especially  when  they  go  abroad  or  receive 
visits.  The  virgins  are  distinguished  from  the  matrons,  in 
having  their  drawers  made  of  needle-work,  striped  silk  or  linen, 
just  as  Tamar's  garment  is  described,  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  But 
when  the  women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  their  hykes 
are  laid  aside,  and  sometimes  their  tunics ;  and  instead  of 
drawers,  they  bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins.  A  Bar- 
bary  matron,  in  her  undress,  appears  like  Silanus  in  the 
Admiranda. 

*  When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,   they  always  fold 
Miemsulves  up  so  closely  in  these  hykes,  that  even  without  their 
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yftaUf  we  Muld  ditoovtr  very  little  of  thetr  face*.  But,  in  the 
fummer  months,  when  they  retire  Uy  their  ominfry  sent*,  they 
walk  abroad  whh  Icms  caution ;  though,  even  then,  upon  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  they  always  drop  their  vefis,  as  Re. 
bekah  did  upon  tho  sight  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  tifi.  They  all 
affect  to  have  their  hair,  the  iiMtriftrmU  rf  their  fyrUk,  (Ki. 
xxii.  m.)  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which,  after  they  have 
flollected  into  one  kx;k,  they  bind  and  plait  it  with  ribbands ; 
a  piece  of  finery  disapproved  of  by  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3. 
Where  nature  has  been  lesa  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there  the 
defect  is  supplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is  procured  to  be 
interwoven  with  the  natural.  Absalom's  linir,  rvhich  was  sold 
(S  Sam.  xiv.  36.)  ^^  tieo  Jmi^ed  sftekles,  might  have  l)cen 
applied  to  thi»  use.' 

The  doctor  next  notices  the  ancient  custom  of  tinging  the 
eye  lids  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore,  which  i»  still  retained  by 
the  Barbnry  ladies.  In  this  country  provisions  are  very  cheap; 
and  the  old  mode  of  cooking,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  universally  observed.  Tlie  life  of  the  Arab  is 
one  continued  round  of  idleness  and  diversion.  He  is  outward- 
ly humble  and  courteous,  but  inwardly  false,  thievish,  and 
treacherous.  They  are  very  "uperstitious,  and  pay  great  re- 
spect to  those  who  pretenH  Li  be  prophets. 

The  Arabs  have,  during  many  ages,  l>een  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Turks ;  but  they  are  not  oppressed,  and  may  live 
peaceaUy  by  paying  the  produce  of  the  eighth  part  of  their 
lands,  and  a  small  poll  tax.  They  are  governed  by  their  ov.  n 
sbekli,  lord  or  elder,  and  princes,  though  few  of  these  great 
men  know  how  to  write  their  own  names.  The  prince,  who 
at  Algiers  is  calieu  the  dey,  and  at  Tunis  the  bei/,  is  chosen  out 
of  the  army  ;  but,  if  lie  be  unfortunate,  or  bee  '  »«  opopular, 
he  is  sure  to  be  cut  off,  so  uiat  few  have  the  rcTn''  t »  die  in 
their  beds.  The  punishment  for  criminal  ■'•.. js  .re  very 
cruel  and  severe.  The  politics  of  the  court  at  Algiers  are 
m«v5tly  swayed  by  the  interests  of  an  insolent  soldiery ;  and 
the  '  ns'ils  of  the  European  nations  are  compelled  to  use  both 
giild  ..  -id  policy  to  pieservc  their  countrymen  from  their  pira- 
tical att  icka. 
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Having  now  reviewed  the  natural  and  moral  peculiarities  ol' 
A'rici  we  shall  procectl  to  relate  the  adventures  and  ubser- 
•  .1!  •  n?  of  European  travellers  in  Asia,  the  grandest  divi- 
sion ui  our  globe,  and  the  acknowledged  parent  of  nations 
u.'l  of  civilization.  The  Asiatics,  indeed,  have  ceased 
tu  exercise  that  important  influence  upon  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  Africa  which  they  formerly  possessed;  yet  they 
.-}till  constitute  above  two-thirds  of  the  human  race.  This 
prodigious  population,  if  once  aroused  from  the  moral  stu- 
por into  which  the  whole  mass  has  fallen,  would  present  » 
most  sublime  and  interesting  spectacle,  and  give  an  incan- 
ccivable  impetus  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

In  examining  this  interesting  })orti0n  of  the  earth,  vre  will 
commence  with  the  description  of  the  north<«a8tern  part, 
which  was  recently  explored  by  an  intelligent  traveller. 

The  progress  of  discovery,  and  the  introduction  of  the  arms 
and  power  of  Europe  into  this  continent,  will  be  detailed  in 
our  account  of  the  first  voyages  of  the  Portugueze  and 
other  enterprizing  navigators. 
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]y/[  DE  LESSEPS,  consul  of  France,  was  engaged  as  in- 
terpreter to  the  count  de  la  Perouse,  in  the  voyage  round 
the  world,  which  ended  so  unfortunately.  He  was  landed  on 
the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and,  in  journeying  across 
that  vast  continent,  he  encountered  difficulties  and  observed 
novelties  that  have  rendered  his  journal  extremely  amusing 
and  instructive.  The  style  is  lively,  and  his  descriptions  pic- 
turesque ;  while  the  faithfulness  of  his  narrative  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges.     He  thus  begins : — 

'  I  HAVE  scarcely  completed  my  25th  year,  and  am  arrived 
at  the  most  memorable  aera  of  my  life.  However  long,  or 
however  happy  may  be  my  lliture  career,  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  ever  be  my  fate  to  be  employed  in  so  glorious  an  expedi- 
dition  as  that  in  which  two  French  frigates,  the  Boussole  and 
the  Astrolabe,  are  at  this  moment  engaged  ;  the  first  com 
mandcd  by  count  de  la  Perouse,  chief  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  second  by  viscount  de  Langle. 

'  The  report  of  this  voyage  round  the  world,  created  too 
general  and  lively  an  interest,  for  direct  news  of  these  illus- 
trious navigators,  reclaimed  by  their  country  and  by  all  Europe 
from  the  seas  they  traverse,  not  to  be  expected  with  as  much 
impatience  as  curiosity. 
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•  How  flattering  is  it  to  my  heart,  after  having  obtained 
from  count  de  la  Perouse  the  advantage  of  accompanying  him 
for  more  than  two  years,  to  be  farther  indebted  to  him  for  the 
honour  of  conveying  his  dispaches  over  land  to  France  I  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  this  additional  proof  of  his  confidence,  the 
more  I  feel  what  such  an  embassy  requires,  and  how  far  I  am 
deficient ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  his  preference  to  the  ne« 
cessity  of  choosing  for  this  journey,  a  person  who  had  resided 
in  Russia,  and  could  speak  its  language. 

<  On  the  6th  of  September,  1787,  the  king's  frigates  entered 
the  port  of  Avatscha,  or  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  The 
^9th,  I  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Astrolabe ;  and  the  same  day 
count  de  la  Perouse  gave  me  his  dispatches  and  instructions. 
His  regard  for  me  would  not  permit  him  to  confine  his  cares 
to  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  my  journey ;  he  went  farther,  and  gave  me  the 
affectionate  counsels  of  a  father,  which  will  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  heart.  Viscount  de  Langle  had  the  goodness  to  join 
his  also,  which  proved  equally  beneficial  to  me. 

*  Let  me  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  pay  my  just  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  faithful  companion  of  the  dangers  and  the 
glory  of  count  de  la  Perouse,  and  his  rival  in  every  other 
court,  as  well  as  that  of  France,  for  having  acted  towards  me, 
upon  all  occasions,  as  a  counsellor,  a  friend,  and  a  father. 

'  In  the  evening  I  wis  to  take  my  leave  of  the  commander 
and  his  worthy  colleague.  Judge  what  I  suflered,  when  I 
conducted  them  back  to  the  boats  that  waited  for  them.  I 
was  incapable  of  speaking,  or  of  quitting  them ;  they  embraced 
me  in  turns,  and  my  tears  too  plainly  told  them  the  situation 
of  my  mind.  The  officers  who  were  on  shore,  received  also 
my  adieu :  they  were  affected,  offered  prayers  to  heaven  for 
my  safety,  and  gave  me  every  consolation  and  succour  that 
their  friendship  could  dictate.  My  regret  at  leaving  them 
cannot  be  described ;  I  was  torn  from  their  arms,  and  found 
myself  in  those  of  colonel  Kasloff-Ougrenin,  governor  general 
of  Okotsk  and  Kamtschatka,  to  whom  count  de  la  Perouse 
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had  rocbmatended  me,  more  ds  hat  sail,  than  an  ofRser  ebaifged 
y^ifh  his  dispatches. 

'  At  this  moment  commenced  my  obligations  to  the  Russian 
mvernotr.  I  knew  not  then  all  the  sweetness  of  his  d^aracta*, 
inicessatttly  disposed  to  acts  of  kindness,  and  which  I  haive  since 
had  so  liiany  reasons  to  admire.  He  treated  my  feelings  with 
tlie  utmost  address.  I  saw  the  tear  of  sympatlby  in  his  eye 
upon  the  departure  of  the  boalsy  which  we  followed  as  far  as 
our  sight  would  permit ;  and  in  conducting  me  to  his  house, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  divert  me  from  my  melancholy  reflec- 
lioias.  To  conceive  the  frightful  void  which  my  mind  experi- 
enced at  this  moment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  my  situation,  and 
h^  al0iie  m  these  scarcely  diseovered  regions^  4,000  leagues 
frofB  my  native  land':  without  calculating  this  ancNrmous  dis- 
tance, the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country  sufftciently  prognosti- 
caled  what  I  should  have  to  suffer  duiring  my  long  aad  perilous 
route ;  but  the  receptiut  which  I  ntet  with  from  the  inhalxt- 
ants,  sasd  the  civilities  of  M.  Easloff  and  the  other  Russian 
officers,  made  me  by  degi-ees  loss  seni^ble  to  the  departure  of 
my  countrymen.  ■.'.'<■  '.     ,   ,. 

*  Count  de  la  Perouse  had  recommended  dHigence  to  me, 
but  enjoined  me,  at  the  same  time,  upon  no  pretext  to  quit 
M.  Kaslof ;  an  injunction  that  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  my 
ijoclinations.  The  gorvwnor  had  promised  to  conduct  me  as 
far  a»  OluAsk,  which  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  to 
wbidt  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  repair  immediately. 

^  Tlic  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  known  to  be  situ- 
aled.at  the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  clotied  in  at 
tiie  south  by  a  very  nan-ow  neck  of  land,  upon  whdch  the 
ostrng'^  or  village,  of  Kamtschatka  is  built.  Upon  an  emi- 
Hence  to  the  east,  at  die  interior  point  of  the  bay,  is  the  house 
of  tiie  goveimor,  with  whom  Mi.  KaslofF  resided  during  hi* 
stay.  Near  this  house,  almost  in  the  same  line,  is  that  of  a 
yorporal  of  the  garrison,  and  a  little  higher  to  the  north,  that 
of  the  Serjeant,  who,  next  to  the  governor,  are  the  only  per- 
sons at  all  distinguished  in  this  setdlnnent,  rf  indeed  it  deserves 
the  nmue  of  settlement;    Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  port^ 
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on  the  declivity  of  the  eminence,  from  which  a  lake  of  CQnM> 
derable  extent  is  seen,  are  the  ruins  of  the  hospital  mentioned 
in  eaptaiu  Cook's  'voyage.  Below  these,  and  nearer  the  shone^ 
is  a  building  which  serves  as  a  magazine  to  the  garrison,  and 
which  is  ooQstantly  guarded  by  a  centinel  Such  was  the  state 
in  which  w«  found  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.        '"'« 

<  By  the  proposed  augmentation,  it  will  evidently  becoine 
an  interesting  place.  The  entrance  was  to  be  closed,  or  at 
least  flanked  by  fortifications,  M'hich  were  to  serve  at  the  sam6 
time  as  a  defence,  on  this  side,  to  the  projected  town,  which 
was  chiefly  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  that 
is,  between  the  port  and  the  lake.  A  battery  was  also  to  be 
erected  upon  the  neck  of  land  which  sepai'ates  the  bay  from 
the  lake,  in  order  to  protect  the  other  part  of  the  town.  In 
short,  by  this  plan,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  would  be  defended 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  battery  upon  the  least  elevated  point 
oi'  the  left  coast ;  and  vessels  entering  the  bay  could  not  escape 
the  cannon^  because  of  the  breakers  on  the  right.  There  is 
at  present  upon  the  point  of  a  rock,  a  battery  of  nx  or  ^ht 
cannon,  lately  erected  to  salute  our  frigates. 

'  I  need  not  add,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  garrison 
forms  a  part  of  the  plan,  which  consists  only  at  present  of  40 
soldiers,  or  Cossacks.  Their  mode  of  living  and  their  dress 
ai'e  similar  to  the  Karatschadales,  except  that  in  time  of  ser- 
vice  they  have  a  sabre,  firdock,  a.id  cartouch  box ;  in  othM* 
respects  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  indigenes,  hvA 
by  their  features  and  idiom. 

<  With  respect  to  the  Kamtschadale  village,  which  forms  a 
considerable  part  c^  the  place,  and  is  situated,  as  I  have  already 
said,  upon  the  narrow  |M-ojection  of  land  which  closes  in  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  is  at  present  composed  of  from  80  to  40 
habitations,  including  winter  and  summer  ones,  cdled  iabas 
and  balagans.;  and  tl^  number  of  inhabitants,  taking  in  the 
garrison,  does  not  exceed  100,  men,  wom^  and  diiidren. 
The  intention  is  to  increase  them  to  upwards  of  400. 

'  The  banks  of  the  bay  of  Avatscha  are  rendered  difficult 
of  access  by  the  high  mountains,  of  which  some  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  others  have  volcjuioes.     The  valliqs  present  a 
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v^tation  that  astonished  mc.  The  grass  was  nearly  of  tht 
height  of  a  man ;  and  the  rural  flowers,  such  as  the  wild  roses 
and  others  that  are  interspersed  with  them,  diffuse  far  and 
wide  a  most  grateful  smell.  ••'    •    ■• 

*  The  rains  are  in  general  heavy  during  spring  and  autumn, 
and  blasts  of  wind  are  frequent  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  rainy;  but  notwithstanding  its  length,  they 
assured  me  that  its  severity  is  not  very  extreme,  at  least  in 
this  southern  part  of  Kamtschatka.  The  snow  begins  to  ap> 
pear  on  the  ground  in  October,  and  the  thaw  does  not  take 
place  till  April  or  May ;  but  even  in  July  it  is  seen  to  fall 
upon  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  and  particularly  volca- 
noes. The  summer  is  tolerably  fine;  the  strongest  heats 
scarcely  last  beyond  the  solstice.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard, 
and  is  never  productive  of  injury.  Such  is  the  temperature  of 
almost  all  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  ' 

*  T'wo  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  the  pay  of  Avatscha ; 
that  from  which  the  bay  is  named,  and  the  Paratounka.  They 
both  abound  with  fish,  and  every  species  of  water  fowl,  but 
these  are  so  wild,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  approach  within  50 
yards  of  them.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  impracticable 
afler  the  26th  November,  because  they  are  always  frozen  at  this 
time ;  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  bay  itself  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  ice,  which  are  kept  there  by  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  sea ;  but  they  are  completely  dispelled  as  soon  as  it  blows 
from  the  land.  The  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  com* 
monly  shut  up  by  the  ice  in  the  month  of  January.^ 

Our  traveller  departed  from  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  company  with  M.  Schmaleff, 
the  inspector  general,  the  governor's  secretary,  M.  Kasloff,  and 
M.  Ivaschkin,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  mentioned  in  Gierke's 
voyage,  and  whose  story  is  thus  related  by  our  author : 

*  The  mere  recital  of  his  misfortunes,'  says  he,  *  is  sufHcient 
to  excite  the  compassiop  of  every  reader ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  seen  and  observed  him,  to  judge  of  the  extreme  inte-. 
rest  which  his  unhappy  lot  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

'  He  was  not  20  \ear6  of  age,  when  the  empress  Elizabeth 
made  him  serjeant  of  her  guard  of  Preobrajeiiskoi.    He  already 
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enjoyed  a  certain  credit  at  court,  and  the  free  access  to  the 
sovereign,  which  his  office  gave  him,  opened  the  most  brilliant 
caivi"  to  his  ambition ;  when  all  at  once  he  saw  himself  not 
merely  disgraced  and  deprived  all  his  flattering  hopes,  but 
treated  as  the  greatest  criminal ;  he  was  knoxotedy  which  is  the 
severest  and  most  degrading  punishment  in  Russia,  had  his 
nose  slit,  and  was  banished  for  life  to  Kamtschatka. 

'  The  English  have  told  us  what  he  suffered  for  more  than 
•  20  years,  from  the  rigour  with  which  he  was  treated ;  he  was 
denied  even  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  must  infallibly 
have  perished  of  hunger  and  misery,  or  fallen  a  prey  to  des- 
pair,  if  the  force  of  his  mind  and  the  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion had  not  supported  him.     The  necessity  of  providing  for 
his  own  subsistence,  compelled  him,  not  without  disgust,  to 
naturalize  himself  with  the  Kamtchadales,  and  to  adopt  en- 
tirely their  mode  of  living ;  he  is  clothed  like  them,  and  by 
means  of  hunting  and  fishing  is  enabled  to  procure,  not  merely 
a  sufficiency  for  his  wants,  but  a  superfluity,  from  the  sale  of 
which  he  obtains  some  little  conveniences  that  seem  to  sweeten 
his  miserable  existence.     He  resides  at  Verck-nei-Kamtschat- 
ka,  or  Upper  Kamtschatka.     The  Russians  are  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  so  severe  a  punishment ;  they  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute it  to  a  misunderstanding,  or  some  indiscreet  words,  for 
they  know  not  how  to  suppose  him  capable  of  a  crime.     It 
seems  as  if  a  change  of  sentiment  had  taken  place  respecting 
the  pretended  enormity  of  his  offence,  a  proposal  having  been 
lately  made  of  changing  the  place  of  his  banishment,  and  re- 
moving him  to  Yakoutsk,   a  town  that  offers  a  variety  of 
resources,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure.     But  this  unfortunate 
being,  who  is  from  60  to  65  years  of  age,  has  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  this  permission,  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  make  a 
show  of  the  hideous  marks  of  his  dishonour,  and  to  blush  a 
second  time  at  the  dreadful  punishment  he  has  undergone. 
He  preferred  the  continuing  to  live  with  the  Kamtschadales, 
having  but  one  desire  left,  that  of  passing  the  few  remaining 
days  of  life  with  those  who  knew  his  integrity,  and  of  carrying 
with  him  to  his  grave  the  general  friendship  and  esteem,  to 
which  he  is  so  justly  intitled."' 
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The  governor's  suite,  that  accompanied  our  author'?  p«rty, 
consisted  of  four  Serjeants,  an  equal  number  of  {^ivates,  and 
the  commanding  officer.  Having  embarked  upon  baiders^  a 
kind  oi'  boats,  they  arrived  in  about  six  hours  at  a  village,  or 
ostrog,  where  the  priest  of  the  district  resides.  '  The  summer 
)iou«es,  or  balagans,'  says  M.  Lesseps,  '  are  elevated  abov^ 
the  ground  upon  a  numl)er  of  posts,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
and  about  12  or  13  feet  high.  This  rough  sort  of  oollonade 
fiiupports  in  the  air  a  platform  made  of  rafters,  joined  to  one 
another,  and  overspread  with  clay :  this  platform  serves  as  a 
floor  to  the  whole  Ixiilding,  which  consists  of  a  roof  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  covered  with  a  kind  of  thatch,  or  dried  grass, 
placed  upon  long  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and  l)ear- 
ing  upon  the  vafters.  This  is  at  once  the  first  and  last  story ; 
it  forms  the  whole  apartment,  or  rather  chamber :  an  opening 
in  the  roof  serves  instead  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
when  a  fire  is  lighted  to  dress  their  victuals ;  this  cookery  k 
pverformed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they  eat  and  sleep 
{lell-mell  together  witliout  the  least  disgust  or  scruple.  In 
these  apartments,  windows  are  out  of  the  question ;  there  is 
•njerely  a  door,  so  low  and  narrow,  that  it  will  scarcely  suffice 
to  admit  the  light.  The  stair-case  is  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the 
building ;  it  consists  of  a  beam,  or  rather  a  tree  jagged  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  tlie  ground,  and 
the  other  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  floor.  It  is  placed  at 
the  angle  of  tiie  door,  upon  a  level,  with  a  kind  of  open  gal- 
lery tnat  is  erected  before  it.  This  tree  retains  its  roundness, 
a;nd  presents  on  one  side  sometlyng  like  steps,  but  they  are  so 
incommodious  that  I  wi\s  more  than  once  in  danger  of  breaking 
my  neck.  In  reality,  whenever  this  vile  ladder  turns  under 
the  feet  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  a  fall  must  be  the  conseqiHjnce, 
nu^'e  or  less  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  height.  When 
Uiey  wish  persons  to  be  informed  that  there  is  nolK)dy  at  lK)nie, 
they  mprcly  turn  the  atair-case,  with  the  steps  inward. 

*  Motives  of  convenience  may  have  suggested  to  these  peo- 
ple the  idea  of  building  such  straaige  dwellings,  which  their 
mode  of  living  renders  necessary  and  conunodious.     Theii' 
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principal  tbod  being  dried  fitJi,  wliioh  i»  a1»)  the  nourishment 
of  thoir  dogs,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  dry  their  fish  and 
other  provisions,  that  they  should  have  a  place  ahckered  ^m 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  ^posed  to 
the  air.    Under  the  collonades  or  rustic  porticos,  Mrhich  totm 
the  Iowa*  part  of  their  balagans,  they  find  this  convenienM  ( 
and  there  they  hang  their  fish,  either  to  the  ceiling  or  to  th6 
sides,  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  voracieusnesft  <^* 
their  dog«»     The  Kamtschadales  make  use  of  dogs  to  drdur 
their  sledges ;  the  best,  that  is  the  most  vicious,,  have  tto  oilier 
kenilel  than  ^hat  the  portico  of  the  balagans  affords  them,  to 
the  posts  of  which  they  are  tied.     Such  are  the  advantagci» 
resulting  from  the  singular  nuxle  of  constructing  the  baidgtttisr^ 
or  sifmmer  habitations  of  the  Kamtschadales. 

'  Those  of  winter  are  less  singular ;  and  if  equally  largev 

would  exactly  resemble  the  habitations  of  the  Russian  pedi^aAtS'.- 

These  have  been  so  of^en   descril)ed,   that  it  is  unifter«all]f 

knoMH  how  they  are  constructed  and  arranged.    The  isbafr  are 

built  of  wood ;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls  are  formed  by  placin|$ 

long  ti'ees  horizontally  upon  one  another,  and  filling  \ip  thtf 

interstices  with  clay.    The  roof  slants  like  our  thatched  houseik^ 

and  is  covered  with  coarse  grass,  or  rushes,  and  frequently 

with  planks.    The  interior  part  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  wit)* 

a  stove  placed  so  as  to  waiTn  them  both,  and  which  serves  at 

the  same  time  as  a  fire  place  for  their  c<x)kery.     On  two  side 

of  the  largest  room,  wide  benches  are  fixed,  and  sometimes  ft 

sorry  couch  made  of  planks,  and  covered  with  bears'  akin. 

This  ts  the  bed  of  the  chief  of  the  family :  and  the  wonlert, 

who  itt  this  country  are  the  slaves  of  their  husbands,  and  pet- 

ftyrni'  all  the  most  laborious  offices,  think  themselves  happy  to 

be  allowed  to  sleep  in  it.  . 

*  Besides  these  benches  and  the  bed,  there  is  also  a  table, 
and  a  great  number  of  images  of  difl^erent  saints,  with  which 
the  Kamtschadales  are  as  emulous  of  furnishing  their  chaift- 
bers,  as  the  majority  of  our  celebrated  connoisseurs  are  of  di»- 
plnying  their  nmgnificent  paintings. 

*  The  windows,  a»  may  be  su})posed,  are  neither  large  noir 
higlu    The  panes  are  nwde  of  the  skins  of  salmon,  or  the 
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bladders  of  variouH  animalH,  or  the  gullets  of  sea  wolves  pre* 
pared,  and  sometimes  of  leaves  of  talc ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
implies  a  sort  of  opulence.  The  fish  skins  arc  so  scraped  and 
dressed  that  they  become  transparent  and  admit  ai  feeble  Hght 
to  the  room,  somewhat  similar  to  the  oiled  paper  in  the  win. 
dows  of  manufactories ;  but  objects  cannot  be  seen  through 
them.  The  leaves  of  talc  are  more  clear,  and  appit)ach  nearer 
to  glass ;  in  the  mean  time  they  are  not  sufficiently  transparent 
for  persons  without  to  see  what  is  going  on  within:  this  is 
manifestly  no  inconvenience  to  such  low  houses. 

*  Every  ostrog  is  presided  by  a  chief,  called  iq^.  This 
kind  of  magistrate  is  chosen  from  among  the  natives  of  the 
country,  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  Russians  have  pre« 
served  to  them  this  privilege,  but  the  election  must  be  ap. 
[m>ved  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  This  toyon  is 
merely  a  peasant,  like  tliose  whom  he  judges  and  governs; 
he  has  no  mark  of  distinction,  and  performs  the  same  labours 
as  his  subordinates.  His  office  is  chiefly  to  watch  over  the 
police,  and  inspect  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  government. 
Under  him  is  another  Kamtschadale,  chosen  by  the  toyon 
himself,  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or  sup- 
ply his  place.  This  vice-toyon  is  called  i/esaoul,  a  Cossack 
title  adopted  by  the  Kamtschadoles  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Cossacks  in  their  peninsula,  and  which  signifies  second  chief 
of  their  band  or  clan.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  when  the 
conduct  of  their  chiefs  is  considered  as  corrupt,  or  excites  the 
'Complaints  of  their  inferiors,  the  Russian  officers  presiding 
over  them,  or  the  other  tribunals  established  by  government, 
dismiss  4heni  immediately  from  their  functions,  and  nominate 
others  more  agreeable  to  the  Kamtschadales,  with  whom  the 
right  of  election  still  remains. 

*  The  rain  continuing,  we  were  unable  to  proceed  on  our 
journey ;  but  my  curiosity  led  me  to  embrace  a  short  interval 
that  offered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  walk  out  into  the 
ostrog,  and  visit  its  environs. 

*  I  went  first  to  the  church,  which  I  found  to  be  built  of 
wood,  and  ornamented  in  the  taste  of  those  of  tiie  Russian 
villages.     I  observed  the  arms  of  captain  Clerkc,  painted  by 
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Mr.  Webber,  and  the  English  inscription  upon  the  death  of 
this  worthy  successor  of  captain  Cook ;  it  pointed  out  the  place 
of  his  buriil  tit  Siiint  Peter  and  Saint  Paurs.' 

Our  traveller  now  proccedetl  on  his  journey,  and,  after  tra- 
vellinj^  two  days  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains  and  snow,  he 
arrived  at  Natchikin,  in  the  neis^hbourluxKl  of  which  are  hot 
springs,  that  are  constructed  into  baths.  While  residing  here 
'  M.  Kusloft*  remarked,'  says  our  author,  '  a  numerous  flight 
of  ravens,  who  all  hovered  over  the  same  spot,  skimming  con- 
tinually along  the  groimd.  The  regular  direction  of  their 
flight  led  us  to  suspect  that  some  prey  attracted  them.  These 
birds  were  in  reality  pursuing  a  sable.  We  perceived  it  upon 
a  hirch  tree,  surrounded  by  another  flight  of  ravwis,  and  we 
had  immediately  a  feimilar  desire  of  taking  it.  The  quickest 
and  surest  way  would  doubtless  have  been  to  have  shot  it ; 
hut  our  guns  wore  at  the  village,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
horrow  one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  us,  or  indeed  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  A  Kamtschadale  happily  drew  us 
iroin  our  embarrassment,  by  undertaking  to  catch  the  sable. 
He  adopted  the  following  inethod.  He  asked  us  for  a  cord; 
we  had  none  to  give  him  but  that  which  fastened  our  horses. 
While  he  was  making  a  running  knot,  some  dogs,  trained  to 
the  chace,  had  surrounded  the  tree :  the  animal,  intent  upon 
watching  them,  either  from  feai",  or  natural  stupidity,  did  not 
stir ;  and  contented  himself  with  stretching  out  his  neck,  when 
the  cord  was  presented  to  him.  His  head  was  twice  in  the 
noose,  but  die  knot  slipped.  At  length,  the  s'\ble  having 
thrown  himself  upon  the  ground,  the  dogs  flew  to  seize  him ; 
but  he  presently  freed  himself,  and  with  his  claws  and  teeth 
laid  hold  of  the  nose  of  one  of  the  dogs,  who  had  no  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  his  reception.  As  we  were  desirous  of  taking 
the  animal  alive,  we  kept  back  the  dogs ;  the  sable  quitted 
immediately  his  hold,  and  ran  uj)  a  tree,  where,  for  the  third 
time,  the  noose,  which  had  been  tied  anew,  was  presented  to 
him ;  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  attempt  that  the  Kamtschadale 
succeeded.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  an  animal,  who 
has  so  much  the  appearance  of  cunning,  would  have  permitted 
himself  to  be  caught  in  so  stupid  a  manner,  and  would  him- 
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self  httvc  placed  his  hcml  in  tlie  snare  that  was  held  up  to  him. 
This  easy  nuKle  of  catching  sables  is  a  considerable  resource 
to  the  Kanitschadjiles,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  their  tribute  in 
skins  of  these  animals/ 

The  departure  of  our  autlu)r''s  party  was  fixed  for  the  17th 
of  November,  and  the  precedln<T  day  was  taken  up  with  mak- 
ing ])reparali()ns  i'or  it.  The  next  division  of  their  route  being 
by  water,  '  ten  iKJats,""  says  M.  Lessejjs,  '  which  properly 
speaking,  appeared  to  be  merely  trees  scoojied  out  in  the 
shape  of  canoes,  two  and  two  lashed  together,  served  as  five 
floats  for  the  conveyance  of  ourselATS  and  })art  of  our  effects. 
We  were  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  at  Natchikin,  on 
account  of  the  inij)()ssibility  of  loading  those  floats  with  the 
whole,  and  there  were  no  means  of  increasing  them.  We 
had  already  collected  all  the  canoes  that  were  in  the  village, 
and  even  some  of  our  ten  had  been  brou.<>Iit  from  the  ostro'r 
of  xVpatchin,  to  which  we  were  going. 

'  The  17th,  at  break  of  day,  we  embarketl  upon  these  floats. 
Four  Kamtschadalcs,  by  means  of  long  p(>los,  conducted  GUI' 
rafts.  But  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  'place  themselves 
in  the  water,  in  order  to  haul  them  along;  the  depth  of  the 
river  in  some  places  being  no  more  than  -'mi?  or  two  feet,  and 
in  others  less  than  six  inches.  Presently  ».in-  of  .jur  floats  re- 
ceived an  injury ;  it  was  precisely  that  wiv.ch  was  freighted 
with  our  baggage,  and  we  werr  obliged  to  unlade  every  thing 
upon  the  bank,  in  order  to  refit  it.  We  waited  not,  but 
preferred  leaving  it  behind,  in  order  to  proceed  on  our 
route.  At  noon  another  accident,  much  more  deplorahlo 
for  men  whose  appetites  begin i  lo  be  clamorous,  occasioned  us 
a  further  delay.  The  float  in  which  our  cookery  was  embark- 
ed, sunk  all  at  once  before  our  eyes.  It  will  be  supposed  we 
did  not  sec  the  loss  which  threatened  us,  with  indiflc?rence ; 
we  were  eager  to  save  the  wieck  of  our  provisions;  and  for 
fear  of  a  greater  misfortime,  we  wisely  resolved  to  dine  before 
we  jiroceeded  any  farther.  Oiu*  dinner  tended  gradually  to 
disj)el  our  fears,  and  gave  us  courage  lo  discharge  the  vatcr 
which  over-loaded  our  l)oats,  and  to  resume  our  voyage.  We 
had  not  advanced  a  werst,  befor/e  we  met  two  boats  coming  to 
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our  assistance  from  Ajwtchin.  We  sent  thom  to  the  succour 
of  the  (Imnaged  float,  and  to  .sii])ply  the  place  of  the  boats 
which  were  unfit  for  service.  As  we  continued  to  advance  at 
the  head  of  our  embarkations,  we  at  last  entirely  lost  sight  of 
them;  but  we  met  with  nothing  disastrous  till  tlie  evening."' 

The  river  is  described  as  being  full  of  small  islands,  and 
having  trees  growing  in  its  very  middle.  Tracts  of  the  bear 
were  every  where  seen,  and  lish  half  devoured  which  these 
(ininials  had  left.  Ditfereul  species  of  water  fowl  diverted 
themselves  in  the  water;  but  game  does  not  aj)pear  to  be  com- 
mon. 

'  Upon  the  approncli  of  night,"'  continues  our  author,  '  M. 
Kasloff  rightly  judged  that  it  would  l)e  more  prudexit  to  stop, 
than  to  continue  our  roiUe,  with  the  apprehension  of  encoun- 
tering obstacles  sinjilar  to  what  hail  already  impeded  our  navi- 
gation. How  were  we  to  surmount  them  ?  we  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  river ;  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
the  least  accident  might  i)rove  fatal  to  us.  These  considera- 
tions determined  us  to  leave  our  l)oats,  and  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the  river,  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  wood, 
and  near  the  place  where  captain  King  and  his  })arty  halted. 
A  g(X)d  fire  warmed  and  dried  our  whole  company.  M.  Kas- 
loff had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  in  his  float  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  tent;  and  while  we  were  pitching  it,  which  was 
(lone  in  a  moment,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  two  of  our 
floats  arrive,  wliich  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  us. 
The  pleasure  which  this  reunion  afforded  us,  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  the  convenience  of  the  tent,  and  our  beds,  wliich  we  had 
fortunately  brought  with  us,  all  contributed  to  make  us  pass  a 
most  comfortable  night."* 

Our  traveller  in  this  manner  proceeded  up  the  Bolcha'ia- 
reka,  until  he  arrived  at  Bolcheretsk,  where  he  was  most  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  governor's  house.  The  entrance  of 
the  above  river  he  describes  as  very  dangerous,  and  impractica- 
ble to  ships  of  150  tons  burthen  ;  nor  does  the  port  afford  any 
shelter. 

The  po])ulati()n  of  this  village,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  amounts  to  between  ii  and  300.     Among  these  in- 
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habitants,  reckoning  the  jHJtty  oHlcers,  there  arc  60  or  7(1 
Cossacks,  or  soldiers,  who  are  employed  in  nil  lalM)nrH  that 
relate  to  the  servi'je  of  government.  Euch  in  his  turn  mountu 
guard;  they  clear  the  ways;  repair  the  bridges;  unlade  tlio 
provisions  sent  from  Okotsk,  and  convey  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Uolchaia-reku  to  Uolcheretsk.  The  rest  t)f  the  inhabit- 
ants are  composed  of  merchants  and  sailors. 

*■  These  peo})lc,"'  says  Lesseps,  '  llussians  and  Cossacks, 
together  with  a  mixed  breed  ll)im  I  among  then),  carry  on  :i 
clandestine  commerce,  sometimes  in  one  article,  and  sometimes 
in  another ;  it  varies  as  often  as  Uiey  s{!e  any  reason  for  chang- 
ing it;,  but  it  is  never  widi  a  view  of  enriching  Uiemselves  by 
honest  means.  Their  industry  is  a  continual  knavishness ;  it 
is  solely  emj)loyed  in  cheating  the  jM)or  Kamtschadales,  wht)«e 
credulity  and  insuperable  propensity  to  tlrunkenness,  leave 
them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  dangerous  plunderers. 
Like  our  mountebnnks,  and  other  knaves  of  this  kind,  they 
go  from  village  to  village  to  inveigle  the  too  silly  natives :  they 
propose  to  sell  them  brandy,  which  they  artfully  present  to 
them  to  taste.  It  is  almost  impossible  i'or  a  Kamtschadakv 
male  or  female,  to  refuse  this  offer.  The  first  essay  is  followed 
by  many  otliers ;  presently  their  heads  become  affected,  they 
are  intoxicated,  and  the  craft  of  the  tempters  succeed.  No 
Sooner  are  they  arrived  to  a  state  of  inebriety,  than  these  pil- 
ferers know  how  to  obtain  from  them  the  barter  of  their  most 
valuable  effects,  that  is,  tlieir  whole  stock  of  furs,  frequently 
the  fruit  of  the  lalwur  of  a  whole  season,  wliich  was  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  crown,  and  procure  perhaps 
subsistence  for  a  whole  family.  But  no  consideration  can  stop 
a  Kamtschadale  drunkard,  every  thing  is  forgotten,  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetite,  and  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  swallowing  a  few  glasses  of  brandy,  re- 
duces him  to  the  utmost  wretchedness.  Nor  is  it  |)ossible  for 
the  most  painful  experience  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
their  own  weakness,  or  the  cunning  perfidy  of  these  traders, 
who  in  their  turn  drink,  in  like  manner,  all  the  profits  of  their 
Icnavcrv. 
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*  This  practice  is  wi*ll  known  to  Ik?  the  ruling  passion  of  all 
tho  pe«)ple  of  the  north ;  hut  I  huve  had  more  than  one  occasion 
to  olwerve,  that  the  KanitHchailales  are  in  this  respect  inferior 
to  none  of  them.  The  following  story,  among  others,  was  told 
mo,  that  I  might  Ik-  ahle  to  judge  of  the  rapacity  of  these  va- 
irulxmd  traders,  and  the  stupid  prodigality  of  their  dupes. 

"  A  Kamtschadule  nad  given  a  sable  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 
IiiHumed  with  a  desire  of  drinking  another,  he  invited  the 
seller  into  his  house.  The  merchant  thanked  him,  but  said 
Ije  was  in  a  hurry.  The  Kamtschadale  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions, and  pro})osed  a  second  bargain:  he  prevailed. — "  Come, 
another  glass  for  this  sable,  it  is  a  finer  one  than  the  first/' 
«'  No ;  I  must  keep  the  rest  of  my  brandy ;  I  have  promised 
to  sell  it  at  such  a  place,  and  I  must  be  gone.''  "  Stay  a  mo- 
ment ;  here  are  two  sables."  "  It  is  all  in  vain."  "  Well, 
come,  I  will  add  another."  "  Agreed,  drink."  Meanwhile 
the  three  sables  are  .seized,  and  the  hy|)ocrite  makes  a  fresh 
pretence  to  come  away :  his  host  redoubles  his  importimities 
to  retain  him,  and  demands  a  third  glass :  further  refusals  and 
further  offers:  the  higher  the  chapman  raises  his  price,  the 
more  the  Kamtschadale  is  prodigal  of  his  furs.  Who  would 
have  supj)osed  that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
most  beautiful  sables  for  this  last  glass  !  they  were  all  he  had. 

'  I  shall  terminate  the  article  of  commerce  by  adding,  that 
the  persons  who  deal  most  in  wholesale,  are  merely  agents  of 
tho  merchants  of  Totma,  Vologda,  Grand  Ustiug,  and  differ- 
ent towns  of  Siberia,  or  the  factors  of  other  opulent  traders, 
who  extend  even  to  this  distant  country  their  commercial  spe- 
culaticms. 

'  All  the  wares  and  provisions,  which  necessity  obliges  them 
to  purchase  from  the  magazines,  arc  sold  excessively  dear, 
and  at  about  10  times  the  current  price  at  Moscow. 

'  The  rest  of  the  merchandize  consists  of  nankins  and  other 
China  stuff's,  together  with  various  commodities  of  Ilussian 
and  foreign  manufacture,  as  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  stockings, 
caps,  shoes,  lHx>ts,  and  other  articles  of  European  dress,  which 
may  be  regardeil  as  luxuries,  compared  with  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  apparel  of  the  Kamtsrhadales.    Among  the  provision 
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innwrted,  there  are  sugar,  tea,  a  small  quantity  of  coffee,  some- 
wine,  but  very  little,  biscuits,  confections,  or  dried  fruits,  as 
prunes,  raisins,  &c.  and  lastly,  candles,  both  wax  and  tallow, 
powder,  shot,  &c. 

'  The  scarcity  of  all  these  articles  in  so  distant  a  country 
and  the  need,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  there  is  for 
them,  enable  the  merchants  to  sell  them  at  whatever  exorbitant 
price  their  voracity  may  affix.  In  common,  they  are  disposed 
of  almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  The  merchants  keep 
sliops,  each  of  them  occupying  one  of  the  huts  opposite  the 
guard  house;  these  shops  are  open  every  day,  except  feast 
days. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Bolcheretsk  differ  not  from  the  Kanit- 
schadales  in  their  mode  of  living ;  they  are  less  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  balagans,  and  their  houses  are  a  little  cleaner. 

'  Their  clothing  is  the  same.  The  outer  garment,  which  is 
called  parque^  is  like  a  waggoner's  frock,  and  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  deer,  or  other  animals,  tanned  on  one  side.  They 
wear  under  this  long  breeches  of  similar  leather,  and  next  the 
skin  a  very  short  and  tight  shirt,  either  of  nankin  or  cotton 
stuff;  the  woraen''s  are  of  silk,  which  is  a  luxury  among  them. 
Both  sexes  wear  boots;  in  summer,  of  goats'  or  dogs'  skins 
tanned  ;  and  in  winter,  of  the  skins  of  sea  wolves,  or  the  legs 
of  rein  deer.  The  men  constantly  wear  fur  caps ;  in  the  mild 
season  they  put  on  longer  shirts  of  nankin,  or  of  skin  without 
hair ;"  they  are  made  like  the  parquc,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose,  that  is,  to  be  worn  over  their  other  garments.  Their 
gala  dress,  is  a  parque  trimmed  with  otter  skins  and  velvet, 
or  other  stuffs  and  furs  equally  dear.  The  excessive  scarcity 
of  every  species  of  stuffs  at  Kamt.schatka,  renders  the  toilet  of 
the  women  an  object  of  very  considerable  expence :  they  some- 
times adopt  the  dress  of  the  men. 

*  The  principal  food  of  these  people  consists  in  dried  flsli. 
The  fish  are  procured  by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  em- 
ployed in  domestic  occujiations,  or  in  gathering  fruits  and 
other  vegetables,  which,  next  to  dried  fish,  are  the  favourite 
provisions  of  the  Kamtschadales  and  Russians  of  this  country- 
When  the  women  go  out  to  make  these  harvests  for  winter 
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consumption,  it  is  high  holiday  with  them,  and  the  anniversary 
is  celebrated  by  a  riotous  and  intemperate  joy,  that  frequently 
gives  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  and  indecent  scenes.  They 
disperse  in  crowds  through  the  country,  singing  and  giving 
tjiemselvcs  up  to  all  the  absurdities  which  their  imagination 
suggests ;  no  consideration  of  fear  or  modesty  restrains  them. 
I  cannot  better  describe  their  licentious  frenzy  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  bacchanals  of  the  pagans.  Ill  betide  the 
man  whom  chance  conducts  and  delivers  into  their  hands ! 
however  resolute  or  hfjwevcr  active  he  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  evade  the  fate  that  awaits  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  he 
escapes,  without  receiving  a  severe  flagellation. 

'  Their  provisions  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  following 
manner;  it  will  appear,  from  the  recital,  that  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  much  delicacy.  They  are  particidarly  careful  to 
waste  no  part  of  the  fish.  As  sewn  as  it  is  caught  they  tear 
out  the  gills,  which  they  inunediately  suck  with  extreme  gra- 
tification. By  another  refinement  of  sensuality  or  gluttony, 
they  cut  off  also  at  the  same  time  some  slices  of  the  fish,  which 
they  devour  with  equal  avidity,  covered  as  they  are  with  clots 
of  blood.  The  fish  is  then  gutted,  and  the  entrails  reserved 
for  their  dogs.  The  rest  is  prepared  and  dried ;  when  they 
eat  it  either  Ixnled,  roasted,  or  broiled,  but  most  commonly 
raw. 

'  The  food  which  the  epicures  esteem  most,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  ha  singularly  disgusting,  is  a  species  of  salmon, 
called  tcluwuitcha.  As  soon  as  it  is  caught,  they  bury  it  in  a 
hole ;  and  in  this  kind  of  larder  they  leave  it  till  it  has  had 
time  to  sour,  or,  properly  speaking,  become  perfectly  putrified. 
It  is  only  in  this  state  of  corruption  that  it  attains  the  flavour 
most  pleasing  to  the  delicate  palates  of  these  people.  In  my 
opinion  the  infectious  odour  that  exhales  from  this  fish,  would 
suffice  to  repulse  the  most  himgry  being ;  and  yet  a  Kamt- 
schadale  feeds  voluptuously  upon  this  rotten  flesh.  How  for- 
tunate does  he  consider  hirnself  when  the  head  falls  to  his  lot ! 
tins  is  deemed  the  most  delicious  morsel,  and  is  commonly 
distributed  into  many  parts.  I  frequently  wished  to  overcome 
my  aversion,  and  taste  this  so  highly  valued  food ;  but  my 
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resolution  was  unequal  to  it ;  and  I  was  not  only  unable  to 
taste  it,  but  even  to  bring  it  near  my  mouth ;  every  time  I 
attempted,  the  foetid  exhalation  which  it  emitted  gave  me  a 
nausea,  and  disgusted  me  insuperably. 

*  There  are  three  sorts  of  inhabitants,  the  natives  or  Kamt- 
schadales,  the  Russians,  and  Cossacks,  and  the  descendants 
from  intermarriages. 

*  The  indigenes,  that  is,  those  whose  blood  is  unmixed,  are 
few  in  number ;  the  small  jwx  has  carried  off  three  fourths  of 
them,  and  the  few  that  are  left  are  dispersed  through  the  dif. 
ferent  ostrogs  of  the  peninsula ;  in  Uolcheretsk  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  than  one  or  two. 

*  The  true  Kamtschadales  are  in  general  below  the  common 
height ;  their  shape  is  round  and  squat,  their  eyes  small  and 
sunk,  their  ciieeks  prominent,  their  nose  flat,  their  hair  black, 
they  have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  their  complexion  is  a  little 
tawny.  The  comjilexion  and  features  of  the  women  are  very 
nearly  the  same ;  from  this  representiition,  it  will  be  supposed 
they  are  not  very  seducing  objects. 

*  The  character  of  the  Kamtschadales  is  mild  and  hospita- 
ble ;  they  are  neither  knaves,  nor  robbers ;  they  have  indeed 
so  little  penetration,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  deceive 
them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  advantage  that  is  taken  of  their 
propensity  to  intoxication.  They  live  together  in  the  utmost 
harmony,  and  the  more  so,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  This  unanimity  disposes  them  to 
assist  one  another  in  their  labours,  which  is  no  small  proof  of 
their  zeal  to  oblige,  if  we  consider  the  natural  and  extreme 
slothfulness  of  their  dispt)sition.  An  active  life  would  be  in- 
supportable to  them ;  and  the  greatest  happiness,  in  their  esti- 
mation, next  to  that  of  getting  drunk,  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  to  live  for  ever  in  tranquil  indolence.  This  is  carried 
so  far  with  these  people,  as  frequently  to  make  them  neglect 
the  means  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  whole 
families  are  often  reduced  to  all  the  severities  of  famine,  be- 
cause they  would  not  take  the  pains  of  providing  in  summer  a 
reserve  of  fish,  without  which  they  are  unable  to  live.  If  they 
neglect  in  this  manner  the  preservation  of  their  existence,  it  i»i 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  article 
of  cleanliness ;  it  displays  itself  neither  in  their  persons,  nor 
their  habitations ;  and  they  may  justly  be  reproached  for  being 
addicted  to  the  contrary  extreme.' 

M.  Lesseps  observes,  that  the  natives,  or  true  Kamtscha- 
dales,  have  preserved  almost  universally  their  ignorant  simpli- 
city and  uncultivated  manners ;  and  that  a  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  Russians  and  mixed  breed,  who  have  settled 
themselves  in  the  ostrogs  where  the  governors  reside,  still  re- 
tain indeed  a  faint  shade  of  European  manners,  but  not  of 
such  as  are  most  pure.  The  women,  he  continues,  in  their 
disposition,  are  extremely  cheerful;  a  little,  perhaps,  at  the 
expeucc  of  decency.  They  endeavour  to  amuse  the  company 
])y  every  thing  which  their  gaiety  and  playfulness  can  iurnish. 
They  are  fond  of  singing,  and  their  voice  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  their  music  had  less 
resemblance  to  their  soil,  and  approached  nearer  to  our  own. 

*  The  entertainments  and  assemblies  of  the  native  Kamt- 
schadales,""  says  our  author,  *  at  which  I  was  present,  offered 
a  spectacle  entitled  to  notice  for  its  singularity.  I  know  not 
which  struck  me  most,  the  song  or  the  dance.  The  dance 
appeared  to  me  to  be  that  of  savages.  It  consisted  in  making 
regular  movements,  or  rather  unpleasant  and  difficult  distor- 
tions, and  in  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  forced  and  gutteral 
sound,  like  a  continued  hiccough,  to  mark  the  time  of  the  air 
sung  by  the  assembly,  the  words  of  which  are  frequently  void 
of  sense,  even  in  Kamtschadale. 

'  In  their  dances  they  are  fond  of  imitating  the  different 
animals  they  pursue,  such  as  the  partridge  and  others,  but 
principally  the  bear.  They  represent  its  sluggish  and  stupid 
gait,  its  different  feelings  and  situations ;  as  the  young  ones 
about  their  dam ;  the  amorous  sports  of  the  male  with  the 
female ;  and  lastly,  its  agitaticm  when  pursued.  They  must 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  animal,  and  have  made  it 
their  particular  study,  for  they  represent  all  its  motions  as 
exactly,  I  believe,  as  it  is  possible.  I  asked  the  Russians, 
who  were  greater  connoisseurs  than  myself,  having  been  oftener 
present  at  the  taking  of  these  animals,  whether  their  panto- 
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mime  ballets  were  'well  eKecitted ;  and  they  ossiired  nie  itlmt 
the  dancers  were  the  best  in  tlie  country,  and  tlmt  the  cries, 
gait,  and  various  attitudes  of  the  bear,  wece  .as  accurate  as 
life.  Meanwhile,  without  oilenee  to  the  amateurs,  these 
dances  are,  in  imy  opinion,  not  less  fatiguing  to  the  spectators 
than  to  the  performers,  it  is  a  real  pain  to  see  them  distort 
their  hips,  dislocate  every  limb,  and  weart*  out  their  lungs,  to 
express  the  excess  of  pleasure  which  they  take  in  these  strange 
balls,  which,  I  repeat  it,  resemble  'the  absinrd  diversions  of 
savi^es:  the  'Kamtschadales  may  indeed,  in  many  respects, 
be  conndered  as  oi^  that  rank. 

'  Having  given  an  account  of  the  address  with  which  these 
people  counterfeit  the 'i)ostures  and  motions  of  the  bear,  who 
may  be  called  their  dancing  ntaster,  it  niay  not  be  unpleasing 
to  relate  in  wliat  manner  they  hunt  this  tmimal.  There  is  a 
mode,  very  much  adopted  in  this  country,  to  which  equal 
strength  and  courage  are  necessary.  A  Kamtschadale  goes 
out,  either  alone  or  in  company,  to  iind  a  bear.  lie  has  no 
other  arms  than  bis  gun,  a  kind  of  carabine,  whose  but^nd 
is  very  small ;  a  lance  or  spear ;  and  his  knife.  jHis  'Stock  of 
provision  is  made  up  in  a  bundle  eontaining  about  20  fish. 
Thus  lightly  equipped,  he  penetrates  into  the  thickest  part  oi" 
the  woods,  and  every  place  that  is  likely  to  be  the  haunt  of 
this  animal.  It  is  commonly  in  the  briars,  or  ammig  tlie 
rushes  oii  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  that  the  ^Kamtscha- 
dale  posts  himself,  and  waits  the  approach  of  his  adversary 
with  patience  and  intrepidity ;  if  it  be  fieuessary,  he  will  re. 
main  thus  in  ambuscade  for  a  whole  week  together,  till  the 
bear  makes  his  appearance.  Tlie  moment  it  comes  within  his 
reach,  he  fixes  in  the  ground  a  funked  stick  belonging  to  his 
gim,  by  means  of  which  he  takes  a  truer  «im,  and  shoots  with 
more  certainty.  It  is  seldwin  that,  with  the  smallest  ball,  he 
does  not  strike  the  bi^ar  in  the  head,  or  near  tlie  shoulder, 
which  is  the  tenderest  part.  But  he  Is  obliged  to  charge  again 
instantly,  because  the  bear,  if  the  first  shot  has  not  disabled 
him,  runs  at  tlie  himter,  who  has  not  alway£  time  for  a  second 
shot.  He  has  then  recourse  to  his  lanoe,  with  which  he 
quickly  arms  himself  to  contend  witli  tlie  boast,  who  attacks 
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him  in  his  turn.  His  life  is  in  danger  if  he  does  nob  give  the 
bear  »  mortal  thrust;  and!  in  such  combats,  it  may  be  supposed 
the  maw  is  not  always  the  conqueror;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  fVom  daily  exposing-  their  lives ; 
the  frequent  examples  of  the  death  of  their  eeuntrymen  has  no 
effect  upon  them:  indeed  they  never  gooutj  without  consider- 
ing before  hand  that  it  is  either  bo  conquer  or  to  die-;  and  this 
severe  alternative  neither  stops  nor  terrifies  them. 

'  They  hunt  other  anunals  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  such 
as  rein  deer^  argali,  or  wild  sheep,  called  in  Russia  £?tM-5arw- 
foxes,  otters,  beavers,  sables,  hares,   &c.   but  they  have 
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not  the  same  dangers  to  encounter;  sometimes  they  make-  use 
of  snares,  constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  resembling  in  their 
simplicity  our  pitfalls ;  no  other  attention  is  necessary  than  that 
of  visiting  them  from  time  to  time.  The  Kamtsehadales  some- 
times lie  in  ambush,  armed  in  the  manner  I  have  described*; 
and  the  only  hardship  they  experience  results  from  their  pro- 
vision being  exhausted  in  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of 
their  chace.  They  frequently  submit  to  suffer  hunger  for 
many  days  together,  rather  than  quit  tlteir  stations  till  they 
have  obtained  the  end  of  their  pursuit ;  but  they  amply  repay 
thenreetves  for  their  fasting,  by  immediately  devouring  the  flesh 
of  the  anknaJs,  and  by  the  pleasure  with  which  they  count 
over  the  skins  they  obtain  from  them. 

*  The  Kamtsehadales  have  different  seasons  for  fishing. 
Their  salmou'  and  trout  season  is  in  June,  their  herring  season 
in-  May,  and  that  of  the  sea  wolf  in  spring^  and  summeri  but 
principalty  in  autumn. 

^  Horses  are  very  scarce  in  Kamtsehotka.  I  saw  some  at 
Bolcheretsk  belonging  to  government,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Cossacks.  They  merely  serve  during  summer  ftw: 
the  carriage  of  merchandize  and  other  effects  of  the  crown,  and 
fiw  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

*  Dogs  however  abound  in  this  country,  and  are  so  servicea- 
ble to  tlie  Kamtsehadales,  as  to  render  the  pri^'ation  of  the 
other  domestic  animals  less  felt  by  them.  They  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  carriage,  and  are  fed  without  difficulty  or  expence, 
their  food  consisting  entirely  of  the  offals,  or  such  decayed  fish 
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as  are  rejected  bv  their  masters ;  and  even  these  are  not  allow, 
ed,  unless  when  it  is  necessary.  In  summer,  which  is  their 
season  of  rest,  little  care  is  taken  of  them ;  the  dogs  well  know 
how  to  provide  for  themselves,  bv  ranging  over  the  country 
and  along  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  punctuality 
with  which  they  return,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  fidelity  of  these  animals.  When  winter  arrives,  they 
dearly  pay  for  the  liberty  and  temporary  repose  they  have  en- 
joyed. Their  labour  and  slavery  begin  anew,  and  these  dogs 
must  have  extreme  vigour  to  be  able  to  support  them.  Mean- 
while they  are  not  remarkably  large,  and  resemble  pretty  ex- 
actly our  mountain  dogs,  or  such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
shepherds.  There  is  not  an  individual  inhabitant,  Russian  or 
native,  that  has  less  than  five.  They  make  use  of  them  when 
they  travel,  when  they  go  to  the  forests  to  cut  wood,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  effects  and  provisions,  as  well  as  their 
persons.  In  short,  these  dogs  conduct  travellers  from  place 
to  place,  and  horses  could  not  in  reality  be  more  serviceable. 
They  are  harnessed  to  a  sledge  two  and  two  together,  with  a 
single  one  before  as  a  leader.  This  honour  is  bestowed  on 
the  most  intelligent,  or  the  best  trained  dog,  and  he  under- 
stands wonderfully  the  terms  used  by  the  conductor  to  direct 
liis  course.  The  cry  of  "  tagtag,  tagtag,"  turns  him  to  the 
right,  and  "  kougha,  kougha,""  to  the  left;  the  intelligent 
animal  understands  it  immediately,  and  gives  to  the  rest  the 
example  of  obedience;  "  ah,  ah,"  stops  them,  and  "  ha," 
makes  them  set  off.  The  number  of  dogs  that  it  is  necessary 
to  harness,  depends  upon  the  load ;  when  it  is  little  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  person  who  mounts  the  sledge,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  common  sledge,  or  saunka,  and  the  team  consists 
of  four  or  five  dogs :  the  sledges  for  baggage  are  called  narta, 
and  are  drawn  by  10  dogs.  The  harness  is  made  of  leather. 
It  passes  under  the  neck,  that  is,  upon  the  breast  of  these 
steeds,  and  is  joined  to  the  sledge  by  a  strap  three  feet  long, 
in  the  manner  of  a  trace :  the  dogs  are  also  fastened  together 
by  couples  passed  through  their  collars ;  these  collars  are  fre» 
tjuently  covered  with  bear'^  skin,  by  way  of  ornament. 
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<  The  do^Wte  castrated  like  horses,  but  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation  is  different.  The  KamtHchadales  do  not 
extirpate  the  testicles,  but  bruise  them,  and  the  instrument 
they  make  use  of  is  their  teeth.  SoiP'  f  tbem  do  not  survive, 
and  others  are  crippled  and  unfit  for  service.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  ima^nsd  that  equal  advantage  could  not  be  derived 
from. these  animals,  if  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
natural  stale;  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  harness  them  with 
females.  All  the  males,  however,  are  not  mutilatv°d ;  a  sufH- 
dent  number  is  reserved  for  the  jareservation  of  tie  species, 
and  these  are  frequently  used  for  hunting. 

'  The  form  of  the  sledge  is  like  that  of  an  oblong  basket, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  are  elevated  in  a  curve.    Its  length 
is  about  three  feet;;  and  its  breadth  scarcely  exceed'}  a  foot. 
This  kind  of  basket,  which  composes  the  body  of  the  sledge, 
is  of  a  very  tliin  wood ;  the  sides  are  of  open  work,  and  orna- 
mented with  straps  of  different  colours.     The  seat  of  the  cha- 
rioteer is  covered  with  bear's  skin,  and  elevated  three  ft«it 
from  the  ground,  upon  four  legs,  which  diverge  towards  the 
lower  extremity,  and  are  fastened  to  two  parallel  planks,  three 
or  four  inches  broad.     These  planks  are  not  so  thick,  but  so 
long  as  to  extend  beyond  the  body  of  the  sledge,  to  which  they 
serve  as  supports  and  as  skates.     For  this  purpose  they  are 
furnished  underneath,  in  time  of  thaw,  ^  ith  three  or  four  long 
pieces  of  whale-bone,  all  of  them  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
fastened  to  the  skates  with  leathern  thongs.     In  front  these 
planks  bend  upward,  and  so  meet  the  poles  of  the  sledge, 
which  gradually  lower  for  that  purpose,  and  are  adapted  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  baggage.     The  front  of  the  sledge  is  far- 
ther tidorned  with  floating  reins  or  shreds  of  leather,  which  are 
of  no  use.     The  charioteer  has  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a 
curined  stick,  which  serves  him  both  for  rudder  and  whip. 
Iron^lings  are  suspended  at  one  end  of  the  stick,  as  much  for 
omapent,  as  to  encourage  the  dogs  by  the  noise  which  these 
kind 'of  bells  make,  and  which  are  frequently  jingled  for  that 
purpose;   the  other  end  is  sometimes  pointed  with  iron,  to 
make  an  easier  impression  on  the  ice,  and  serves  at  the  same 
tijne  to  guide  the  ardour  of  these  animals.     Dogs,  that  are 
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well  trained,  have  n«  need  so  hear  the  voice  of  the  comluctor , 
if  lie  strike  the  ice  with  his  npick,  thej  will  go  to  the  left ;  if 
he  strike  the  lo^s  of  the  sledge,  they  will  go  to  the  right;  and 
when  he  wishes  them  to  stop,  he  Ims  only  to  place  the  stick 
between  the  snow  ami  the  front  of  the  sledge.  When  they 
slacken  their  pace,  and  beeofnc  careless  and  inattentive  to  the 
signalts  or  to  his  voice,  he  throws  hi«  stick  at  them ;  but  then 
the  utmost  address  is  necessary  to  regain  it,  as  he  jiroeeedK 
fapitlly  along ;  and  thi»  is  one  of  the  strongest  tcf4»  of  the  skill 
of  the  conductor.  The  Knmtschadales  are  smgularly  expert 
in  this  exercise.  I  was  in  general  astonished  at  the  dexterity 
they  displayed  in  driving  their  sledges,  and  as  I  was  soon  to 
have  the  haj^iness  of  travelling  in  this  vehicle,  I  conceived 
that  1  ought  to  practice,  not  so  much  to  reconcile  myself  to  it, 
as  to  learn  to  be  my  own  gtiide.  It  was  m  vain  they  repre- 
sented to  me  the  risks  I  shouM  run,  by  exposing  myself  alone 
in  a  »\edge,  before  I  had  sufficient  skill  to  know  Ijow  to-  con- 
duct  it ;  at  my  age  we  are  all  confident,  and  I  listened  not  to 
their  cautions.  The  lightness  of  my  carriage,  which  scarcely 
exceeded  10  pounds,  lis  elevation,  which  rendered  it  mort- 
liable  to  be  overturned,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  an  equili- 
Iwium,  and,  in  short,  the  cooseqiK'nces  that  might  attend  a 
fall,  if  I  lost  my  hold  of  the  slet.^e;  all  these  considerationfi, 
•which  were  exposed  to  my  view,  could  neither  intimidate  nor 
dissuade  me  from  so  dangerous  an  apf»'enticesbip.  I  mounted 
one  day  my  new  car,  consenting  however  to  be  followed,  and 
a  multitude  of  sledges  attended  me.  It  was  not  long  befori' 
the  company  saw  their  [)redictions  realized ;  I  had  advanced 
a  very  little  way,  when  I  exhibited  a  complete  fall.  Scarcely 
remounted,  I  repeated  the  scene,  and  occa^ned  a  new  burst 
of  laughter :  in  spite  of  this,  I  did  not  lose  n»y  courage,  but 
quickly  recoveretl  myself  to  l)e  overturned  as  quickly.  I  l>ad 
scifficient  reason  to  be  inured  to  these  accidents,  f<jr  in  e\ery 
attempt  I  paid  the  tribute  of  my  inexperience.  Seven  times 
dkl  I  fall  in  taking  my  first  ks.son,  but  without  receiving  any 
injury ;  and  I  only  with  mwe  eagerness  returned  to  take  a  se- 
cond, then  a  third,  then  a  fourth ;  in  short,  a  day  scarcely 
passed,  without  my  making  some  progress.     The  number  ♦>!' 
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niy  lulls  tliniinitilied,  in  pruporlioii  us  I  u(x|uh'ed  more  know- 
lodge  and  skill,  uiid  my  sucuess  remletvd  nie  snub  an  akualeur 
o(  this  exercise,  that  in  a  slu>rt  time  I  acijuired  a  degree  of 
reputation ;  it  cost  nie,  however,  cuuhiderabU*  painn  to  babitu- 
ate  juyself  to  the  observance  of  the  necessary  uquiUbriuiu.    The 
body  is,  as  it  were,  in  continual  dnotion.     Here  we  must  lean 
tu  the  ri^bt,  l>ecause  the  slud^>  inclines  to  the  left ;  tboii  we 
must  suddenly  change  to  the  left,  because  it  leans  to  the  right: 
the  next  minute,  perhaps  our  posture  must  be  erect ;  and  if 
we  fail  in  quickness  or  attention,  it  is  seliloiM  that  an  iiuineUiate 
overthrow  is  nut  the  consequence.     In  falling,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary not  to  quit  the  vehicle,  but  to  hold  it  as  firm  as  jMssible, 
in  order  to  create  a  sufficient  weight  to  impede  the  dogs,  wIm> 
will  otherwise  advance  full  speed.     The  common  mode  of  sit- 
ting in  a  sledge  is  side  ways,  as  a  lady  rides  on  horseback ;  we 
may  also  sit  astride ;  but  the  point  of  main  difficulty,  the  tie 
plus  iikra  of  address  and  of  grace,  is  to  be  able  to  ^tand  upon 
(»ue  leg :  it  is  excellent  to  see  an  udqpt  in  this  striking  attitude. 
'  For  myself,  I  was  no  sooner  able  to  drive  than  I  abandoned 
every  other  u)ude  of  conveyance.     Always  accom[)anied,  be- 
cause of  the  roads,  I  sometimes  took  a  ride,  and  sometimes 
went  a  hunting.     The  tracks  of  hares  and  partridges  were 
perceptible  on  the  snow,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  appcai'ed 
full  of  holes  like  a  sieve.    The  snow  was  frequently  so  deep  in 
the  woods,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  a  step  without 
sinking  in ;  our  resource  in  that  case  was  to  quit  our  sledges, 
which  were  no  longer  serviceable  to  us,  and  turn  them  upon 
their  side.     Having  taJcen  this  precaution,  which  was  sufficient 
to  retain  our  dogs,  who  immediately  laid  themselves  down  in  a 
circular  form  upon  the  snow,  and  patiently  waited  the  return 
of  their  guides ;  we  fastened  to  the  soles  of  our  feet,  with  lea- 
thern thongs,  rackets,  made  of  thin  board,  six  or  eight  inches 
wide  and  four  feet  long,  the  front  of  which  turned  up  lUte 
skates,  and  the  bottom  v/as  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  sea 
wolf  or  rein  deer.     Furnished  with   these  kind  of  shoes,  we 
continued  our  chace;  I  had  at  first  some  difficulty  to  accustom 
myself  to  them,  and  I  fell  moi'e  than  once  both  upon  my  back 
and  my  fage ;  but  the  pleaaure  of  a  good  cliace  made  me  soon 
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forget  tlicMP  lUTulcnts,  Tlioiigli  it  wns  difllciilt  to  perceive  tlie 
hurcs  and  part  lie  Im'H,  wliose  whiteiuss  eipiullcil  that  of  the 
snow,  I  did  not  i'ail,  utter  u  little  practice,  luul  some  instruc* 
tions,  to  bring  home  a  tolerable  nuniber."* 

The  KanitHchudules  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Russians; 
but  arc  not  much  oppressed  by  their  coiuiuerors.  Lesseps 
adduces  several  j)articulars  to  shew  the  mildness  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  weather  became  settled,  our  traveller  and  l»is 
party  prepared  to  proceed.  '  We  furnished  ourselves,'  says 
he,  '  in  the  best  nuiniKr  we  could  with  brandy,  lieef,  rye, 
flour,  and  oat-meal.  A  considerable  quantity  of  loaves  were 
prepared  for  us,  of  whicli  we  reserved  some  to  supply  us  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  our  journey,  and  the  rest  were  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  baked  in  an  oven  like  biscuits :  what  was  left 
of  our  flour,  we  put  into  sacks  as  a  resource  in  time  of  need. 

*  M.  Kasloff  had  ordered  that  as  many  dogs  as  possible 
sliould  be  collected.  Multitudes  were  presently  brought  from 
all  the  neighbouring  ostrogs ;  we  had  also  provision  for  them  in 
abuiulance,  tlic  only  difficulty  was  how  we  should  carry  it.  Wc 
had  resolved  to  set  off  early  in  the  morning  of  JiTth  Januar)' ; 
but  when  we  came  to  load  our  sledges,  we  found  our  baggage 
so  considerable,  that,  in  .spite  of  the  number  of  hands  employ- 
ed, it  was  not  completed  till  the  evening.  AVe  were  out  of 
humour ;  no  day  in  my  life  ever  appeared  so  tedious.  Vexed 
at  the  delay,  we  would  not  defer  our  departure  till  the  next 
day,  and  were  no  sooner  informed  that  every  thing  was  i*eady, 
than  we  ran  to  our  sledges  and  were  out  of  Bolcheretsk  in  a 
moment. 

*  We  started  ai  seven  o'clock.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the 
snow  added  to  its  brightness.  Our  departure  merits  a  de- 
scription. Corictive  of  our  numerous  cavalcade  amounting  to 
ii5  sledges.  In  the  first  was  a  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Kabe- 
choH',  who  was  upjH>inted  to  superintend  and  direct  our  pro- 
cession. He-  gave  the  signal,  and  instantly  all  these  sledges 
set  off  in  file.  'VUvy  wei*e  drawn  by  300  dogs  of  equal  courage 
and  speed  ;  4o  oi'  which  were  harnessed  to  M.  Kasloffs  sledge, 
and  37  to  mine.     Presently  the  line  was  broken,  the  order 
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(iistiiHuv!,  iintl  nil  wan  confusion.  A  >*pinti'd  eniulntion  nni- 
iiiiiii?(l  the  roiuliicrors,  tuul  it  lurainc  as  it  were  a  chariot  race. 
It  wiiH  who  shouki  drive  fuKtOHt;  no  one  was  willing  to  l)e  out- 
sii-ip|K'(i ;  the  f\o'^  tht-nisi'lvt's  could  not  Ix'ar  this  att'ront ; 
liny  partcrok  the  rivalship  of  their  masters,  fought  with  one 
niiother  to  obtain  the  precetlencc,  and  the  sledges  were  over- 
turned, fre(iucntly  at  the  risk  of  being  dashed  to  piecen.  The 
clamour  of  those  who  were  overturned,  the  yelping  of  the 
struggling  dogM,  the  mixed  cry  of  tluMC  that  proceeded,  and 
(he  confused  and  continual  chattering  of  the  guides,  completed 
the  disorder,  and  prevented  us  both  from  knowing  and  hear- 
ing one  another. 

'  To  enjoy  this  tinnult  the  more  at  my  case,  I  ({uitted  my 
sledge  where  I  was  imprisoned,  and  placed  myself  in  a  smaller 
one,  in  which,  beside  the  pleasure  of  driving  myself,  I  could 
Nee  what  was  |)assing  around  me.  Fortunately  no  accident 
hapjjened,  and  I  had  no  reoson  to  repent  of  my  curiosity. 
This  embarrassment  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  concourse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bolcheretsk,  who,  from  attachment  as  well 
as  respect,  were  desirous  of  accompanying  M.  Kasloff  to  Apat- 
chin,  where  we  arrived  about  midnight :  the  distance  of  Bol- 
cheretsk from  this  ostrog  is  44  wersts. 

'  A  few  moments  after  our  arrival  a  tempestuous  wind  arose, 
which  would  greatly  have  inconunvtlcd  us,  il'  it  had  happened 
during  our  route.  It  continued  the  rest  of  the  night  and  all 
the  next  day,  which  wt  wt-rc  obliged  therefore  to  spend  at 
Apatchin. 

*  Here  we  rt«eivet<  x  he  last  adieu  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bol- 
cheretsk. 1  was  struck  with  their  gratitude  and  attachment 
to  M.  Kasloff,  and  the  regret  they  expressed  at  leaving  him, 
us  well  as  their  concern  for  me,  and  the  interest  thev  t(K)k  in 
the  success  of  mv  journey.  I  was  the  more  ])leased  %■  ith  their 
attentions,  as  I  had  observed  while  at  Bolcheretsk,  that  the 
French  nation  was  not  held  in  any  high  esteem  by  them ;  they 
had  even  so  bad  an  opinion  of  us,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  were  brouu;ht  to  believe  what  had  been  told  them  of  the 
politeness  and  cordiality  of  the  crews  of  the  French  frigates  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.     In  proportion 
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however  as  they  heard  their  countrymen  extol  our  conduct, 
their  prejudice  grew  weaker.  I  endeavoured  by  my  conver- 
sation and  behaiviour  to  destroy  it  entirely.  I  dare  not  flatier 
myself  to  have  succeeded ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  com> 
plete  change  at  last  took  place  in  their  sentiments  respecting  us. 

*  The  disadvantageous  impression  which  tliey  had  imbibed 
of  the  character  and  genius  of  our  nation,  originated  in  the 
perfidy  and  cruelty  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Be- 
niowsky  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  This  slave  called  him* 
self  a  Frenchman,  and  acted  Uke  a  true  Vandal. 

*  His  history  is  known.     During  the  troubles  of  1769  he 
served  in  Poland  under  the  colours  of  the  confederates.     His 
intrepidity  induced  them  to  make  choice  of  him  to  command  a 
medley  troop  of  foreigners,  or  rather  robbers,  like  himself, 
whom  they  kept  in  pay,  not  from  choice  but  necessity.     With 
Beniowsky  at  their  head,  they  ransacked  the  country,  mas- 
sacreing  every  one  they  met.     He  harassed  the  Russians,  to 
whom  he  was  as  formidable  as  to  his  own  countrymen.     They 
soon  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy: 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  it  may  be  supposed  they  adopted 
no  very  lenient  measures  respecting  him.    Banished  to  Siberia, 
and  afterwards  to  Kamtschatka,  his  fiery  and  vindictive  genius 
accompanied  him.      Escaped  from  the  mountains  of  snow, 
under  which  the  Russians  supposed  him  to  be  buried,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Bolcheretsk  with  a  troop  of 
exiles,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  a  spark  of  his  own  audacity. 
He  surprized  the  garrison  and  took  possession  of  the  arms ; 
the  governor,  M.  Nilloff,  was  killed  by  his  own  himd.    There 
was  a  vessel  in  this  port ;  he  seized  it :  every  one  trembled  at 
his  aspect;  all  submitted  to  his  will.     He  compelled  the  poor 
Kamtschadales  to  furnish  him  with  the  provisions  he  demand- 
ed ;  and  not  content  with  the  sacrifices  obtained,  he  gave  up 
their  habitations  to  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  his  banditti, 
to  whom  he  set  the  example  of  villainy  and  ferocity.     He  em- 
harked  at  length  with  his  companions,  and  sailed,  it  was  said, 
towards  C'hina,  carrying  with  him  the  execrations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kamtschatka.     This  suppositious  Frenchman  was  the 
only  one  they  had  yet  seen  in  the  peninsula ;  and  from  such  a 
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specitnen  of  our  nation,  they  certainly  could  not  love,  and  had 
sufficient  reason  to  fear  us.' 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  journey,  our  travellers  were 
kindly  entertained  at  the  ostrog  of  Malkin ;  but  our  author 
states,  that  his  repose  was  terribly  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
their  steeds,  to  which  he  was  not  yet  accustomed.  *  The 
shrill  and  incessant  bowlings  of  these  cursed  animals,'  says  he, 
'  seemed  close  at  my  ears,  and  prevented  me  from  sleeping 
during  the  whole  night.  It  is  necessary  to  have  heard  this 
nocturnal  music,  the  most  disagraeable.I  ever  experiencetl,  to 
judge  of  what  I  suffered  in  habituating  myself  to  it ;  for  in 
the  course  of  my  journey  I  was  obliged  to  learn  to  rest  in  de- 
fiance of  it.  After  a  few  bad  nights,  sleep  at  last  overpowei'ed 
me,  and  I  was  insensible  to  all  noise.  By  degrees  I  became  so 
inured  to  the  cries  of  these  animals,  that  I  could  repose  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  perfect  tranquillity.  I  shall  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  dogs  are  only  fed  once  a  day,  at  the  end  of 
their  journey ;  their  repast  consists  commonly  of  a  dried  sal- 
mon distnbuted  to  each  of  them.' 

After  travelling  for  some  days  through  the  snow,  and  over 
very  bad  roads,  our  traveller  separated  from  M.  KaslofF,  that 
he  might  travel  with  the  more  expedition,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  day  with  the  baron  de  Steinheil.  '  The  cold,'  says 
he,  *•  was  so  severe,  that  notwithstanding  the  precaution  I 
took  of  covering  my  face  with  a  handkerchief,  my  cheeks  were 
frozen  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  I  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
remedy,  that  of  rubbing  my  face  with  snow,  and  was  relieved 
at  the  expence  of  an  acute  pain  that  continued  for  several  days. 
Though  my  face  was  thus  frozen,  the  rest  of  my  body  expe- 
rienced the  contrary  effect.  I  conducted  my  own  sledge ;  and 
the  continual  motion  which  this  exercise  requires,  added  to. 
the  weight  of  my  Kamtschadale  dress,  threw  me  into  a  violent 
perspiration,  and  fatigued  me  extremely. 

'  My  dress  merits  a  particular  description ;  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  gave  me  no  very  alert  appearance.  Commonly 
I  wore  merely  a  simple  parque  of  deers'  skin,  and  a  fur  cap, 
H-hich  upon  occasion  would  cover  my  ears  and  part  of  my 
•  heeks.     Whci  the  cold  was  more  piercing,  I  added  to  my 
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dress  two  Tcauklanki^  a  kind  of  parque  tlmt  was  larger  and  made 
of  thicker  skin ;  one  of  them  had  the  hair  on  the  inside,  and 
the  other  on  the  outside.'  In  the  severest  weather,  I  put  on 
over  all  this,  another  kouklanki,  still  thicker,  made  of  argali, 
or  dogs'*  skin,  the  hairy  side  of  which  is  always  undermost,  and 
the  leather  or  external  surface  of  the  skin  painted  red.  To 
the^e  kouklanki  a  small  l:»b  is  fixed  before,  so.  as  to  guard  the 
face  against  the  wind:  they  have  albo  hoods  behind,  which 
fall  upon  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  these  three  hoods,  one 
upon  another,  composed  my  head  dress,  by  being  drawn  over 
ray  common  cap.  My  neck  was  defended  by  a  cravat  called 
ocfieinik,  made  of  sable,  or  the  tail  of  a  fox,  and  my  chin  with 
a  chin-cloth  made  in  like  manner  of  sable,  and  fastened  ujx)n 
my  head.  As  the  forehead  is  very  susceptibb  of  cold,  it  was 
covered  with  an  otter  or  sable  fillet,  and  this  was  covered  again 
by  my  cap.  My  fur  breeches  gave  me  more  warmth  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  dress,  complicated  as  it  was.  I  had  double 
doers'  skin  spatterdashes,  with  hair  on  both  sides,  and  which 
are  called  in  Kanitschatka  tchigi.  I  then  put  my  legs  into 
boots  made  of  deer;>'  skins,  the  feet  having  an  interior  sole  of 
tounddtcha,  a  very  soft  grass,  which  has  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving heat.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  my  feet, 
after  travelling  two  or  three  hours,  were  very  wet,  either  from 
perspiration  or  the  gradual  penetration  of  the  snow ;  and  if  I 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  my  sledge,  they  became  immedi- 
ately frozen.  At  night  I  took  off  these  spatterdashes,  and  put 
on  a  large  pair  of  fur  stockings  made  of  deer  or  argali  skin, 
and  called  minti.''  • 

Having  arrived  at  Machoure,  the  residence  of  the  baron, 
he  spent  the  day  very  agreeably,  and  in  the  evening  was  joined 
by  M.  Kasloff.  *  All  the  Kamtschadales  of  this  illage,'  he 
observes,  '  men  and  women,  are  chamans,  or  believers  in  the 
witchcraft  of  these  pretended  sorcerers.  They  dread  to  an  ex- 
cess  the  popes  or  Russian  priests,  for  whom  they  entertain  the 
most  inveterate  hatred.  They  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  meet^ 
ing  them.  This  is  sometimes  impossible,  and  in  that  case, 
when  they  find  them  at  hand  they  act  the  hypocrite,  and  make 
their  estape  the  first  opportunity  that  offers.     I  attribute  this 
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fear  to  the  ardent  zeal  which  these  priests  have  doubtless  shown 
tor  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  and  which  the  Kamtschadale^ 
consider  as  persecutioni.  They  accordingly  look  upoo  then* 
as  their  greatest  enemies.  Perhaps  they  have  reasoet  to  be-; 
lieve,  Jiat  in  wishing  to  convert  them,  the  overthrow  of  their 
idols  was  not  the  only  thing  these  missionaries  had  in  view., 
These  popes  probably  set  diem  no  example  of  the  virtues  upatk 
which  they  declaim.  It  is  suspected  that  their  object  is  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  rather  than  of  proselytes,  and  the  gi'Oti* 
fication  of  their  inordinate  propensity  to  drunkenness.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  inhabitants  retain, 
their  ancient  errors.  They  pay  a  secret  homage  to  their  god 
KoutkUf  and  place  in  him  so  entire  a  confidence,  that  they 
address  their  prayers  exclusively  t6  him  when  they  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  any  boon,  or  of  engaging  in  any  enterprize. 
When  they  go  to  the  chace,  they  abstain  from  washing  them- 
selves, and  are  careful  not  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross;  they 
invoke  tlin;  ^^.'tka,  and  the  first  animal  they  catch  is  imme- 
diately sac  ^i  ;u  to  liim.  After  this  act  of  devotion  they  con- 
ceive that  their  chace  will  be  successful ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  were  to,  cross  themselves,  they  would  despair  of  catching 
any  thing:  It  is  also  a  paj't  of  their  superstition  to  consecrate 
to  Koutka  their  new-born  children,  who,  the  moment  they 
have  left  their  cradle,  are  destined  to  become  chamans.  The 
veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  village  for  sorcerers  can. 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  it  approaches  to  insanity,  and  is  really 
to  be  pitied ;  for  the  extravagant  and  wild  absurdities  by  which. 
these  magicians  keep  alive  the  credulity  of  their  compatriots, 
excites  our  indignation  rather  than  our  laughter.  At  present. 
they  do  not  profess  their  art  openly,  or  give  the  same  splen- 
dot  r  whey  onco  did  to  their  necromancy.  They  no  longer 
decorate  their  garments  with  mystic  rings  and  other  symbolic 
figures  of  metal,  that  jingled  together  upon  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  their  body.  In  like  manner  they  have  al^andoned  the 
kind  of  ketde,  which  they  used  to  strike  with  a  sort  of  musical , 
intonation  in  their  pretendeti  enchantments,  and  with  which 
they  announced  their  approach.  In  short,  they  have  forsaken 
all  their  magic  instruments.    The  following  are  the  ceremonies 
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they  observe  in  their  assemblies,  which  they  are  careful  to  hold 
in  secret,   though  not  the  less  frequently  on  that  account. 
Conceive  cf  a  circle  of  spectators,  stupidly  rapt  in  attention 
and  ranged  round  the  magician,  male  or  female,  for  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  women  are  equ  Uy  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries.    All  at  once  he  begins  to  sing,  or  to  utter  shrill  sounds 
withoi     either  measure  or  signification.     The  docile  assembly 
strike  in  with  him,  and  the  concert  becomes  a  medley  of  harsh 
and  insupportable  discords.     By  degrees  the  chaman  is  warm- 
ed,  and  he  begins  to  d^nce  to  the  confused  accents  of  his 
auditory,  who  become  hoarse  and  exhausted  from  the  violence 
of  their  exertions.     As  the  prophetic  spirit  is  excited  in  the 
minister  of  their  Koutka,  the  animation  of  the  dance  increases. 
Like  the  Pythian  on  the  tripos,  lie  rolls  his  ghastly  and  hag- 
gard eyes ;  all  his  motions  are  convulsive ;  his  mouth  is  drawn 
awry,  his  limbs  stiffened,  and  every  distortion  and  grimace  is 
put  in  practice  by  him,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his  disciples. 
Having  acted  these  buffooneries  for  some  time,  he  suddenly 
stops,  as  if  inspired,  and  becomes  now  as  composed  as  lie  was 
before  agitated.     It  is  the  sacred  collectedness  of  a  man  full 
of  the  god  thai  governs  him,  and  who  is  aliout  to  speak  by  his 
voice.      Surprized  ;»nd  tr<Hnbling,   the  assembly  is  instantly 
mute,  in  expectation  of  the  marvels  that  are  to  be  revealed. 
The  self-created   prophet  then  utters  at  different  intervals, 
broken   sentences,     words    without  meaning,     and  whatever 
nonsense  comes  into  the  bead  of  the  impostor ;  and  this  is  in- 
variably  considered  as  liie  effect  of  inspiration.     His  jargon  is 
accompanied  either  with  a  torrent  of  tears  or  loud  bursts  of 
laughter^  ai'cording  to  the  complexion  of  the  tidings  he  has  to 
armcunce ;  and  the  expression  and  gesture  of  the  orator  vary 
in  conformity  to  his  feelings.     I  was  fui-nished  with  this  ac- 
count by  persons  entitled  to  credit,  ami     ho  had  contrived  to 
be  present  at  these  absurd  revelations." 

*  There  seems  to  be,'  our  author  adds,  '  some  analogy  be- 
tween these  chanians,  and  the  sect  called  quakers.  The 
quakers  pretend  eijuaily  to  inspiration,  and  llicri!  are  indivi- 
duals  among  them,  who,  guided  by  its  supposed  impulse,  hold 
forth  in  their  silent  meetings,  and  break  out  in  piteous  hunen- 
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tations,  or  sudden  starts  of  extravagant  joy.  The  difference 
is  this :  these  prompt  orators  harangue  extempore  upon  the 
subject  of  moraUty,  whose  fundamental  principles  they  endea- 
vour to  recommend;  whereas  the  Kamtschadale  declaimers 
understand  not  a  word  of  what  they  utter,  and  only  make  use 
of  their  mysterious  and  hypocritical  jargon  to  increase  the  idol- 
atry of  their  stupid  admirers."" 

Next  day  our  traveller  proceeded  on  the  Kamtschatka,  the 
ice  of  which  was  firm  and  perfectly  smooth ;  and  our  author 
discovered  three  volcanoes  in  his  route.  Having  passed  over 
many  long  dreary  heaths  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  at  last  had 
the  pleasure  to  reach  Nijenei,  the  capital  of  Kamtschatka. 

'  It  presents  to  our  view,'  says  Lesseps,  '  merely  a  cluster 
of  houses,  with  the  steeples  rising  above  them,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  borders  of  the  Kamtschatka,  m  a  bason  formed 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  that  raise  their  lofty  heads  around  it, 
but  which  are  however  at  a  considerable  distance.  Such  is  the 
position  of  the  town  of  Nijenei,  of  which  I  had  a  higher  opi- 
nion before  I  saw  it.  The  houses,  amounting  to  about  150, 
are  of  wood,  built  in  a  verv  bad  taste,  small,  and  buried  be- 
side  under  the  snow,  which  the  hurricanes  collect  there.  These 
hu.ricanes  prevail  almost  continually  in  this  quarter,  and  have 
only  coased  within  a  few  days.  There  are  two  churches  at 
Nijeini,  one .  is  in  the  town,  and  has  two  steeples ;  the  other 
belongs  to,  and  is  in  the  circuit  oi  the  fort.  These  two  build- 
ings are  wretchedly  constructed.  The  fort  is  almost  in  the 
mkldle  of  the  town,  and  is  a  large  palisaded  enclosure  of  a 
square  form.  Beside  the  church,  tlie  enclosure  contains  also 
the  magazines,  the  arsenal,  and  the  guard-house :  a  sentinel 
is  stationed  at  the  entrance  both  day  and  night.  The  house  of 
the  governor,  major  Orleankoff,  is  near  the  fortress,  and,  its 
size  excepted,  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  houses ;  it  is  neither 
higher,  nor  built  in  a  better  taste. 

'  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  an  unfortunate  exile,  named 
Snafidoff,  who  had  suffered  the  same  punishment  as  Ivasch- 
kin,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  for  different  causes:  like 
Ivaschkin,  he  had  been  banished  to  Kamtschatka  ever  since 
the  year  1744.  ^ 
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'  I  bod  scarcely  entered,  when  an  officer  from  M.  OrleankoflP 
canic  to  congratulate  me  upon  ray  happy  arrival.  He  was  foj. 
lowed  by  many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  town,  who  canie 
one  after  another  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  oflPer  me  their 
services.  I  expressed  a  becoming  sense  of  their  civilities,  but 
was  mortified  at  their  having  taken  me  by  surprize.  As  soon 
as  I  was  dressed,  I  hastened  to  return  my  thanks  to  each  ol" 
them  separately.  I  began  with  major  Orleankoft',  whom  I 
found  busily  preparing  for  an  entertainment  tliat  he  was  to 
^vc  the  next  day,  upon  the  marriage  of  a  Pole  in  the  Russian 
service,  with  the  niece  of  the  protapope,  or  chief  priest.  He 
had  not  only  the  politeness  to  invite  me  to  the  wedding,  but 
came  to  mc  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  me  to  his  house, 
that  I  might  lose  no  part  of  this  spectacle,  which  he  rightlv 
judged  was  calculated  to  interest  me, 

*  In  the  mean  time  what  struck  me  most  was  the  strictness 
of  the  ceremonial.  The  distinction  of  rank  seemed  to  be  ob- 
served with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  The  formality, 
compliments,  and  cold  civihties,  which  opened  the  entertain- 
ment, gave  it  a  starched  air,  that  promised  more  dulness  than 
gaiety.  The  repast  was  the  most  sumptuous  the  country  could 
fnrnish.  Among  other  dishes  there  was  a  variety  of  soups, 
accompanied  with  cold  meats,  upon  which  we  fed  heartily. 
The  second  service  consisted  of  roasted  dishes  and  pastry. 
The  dinner  bad  less  the  appearance  of  sonsuality  than  profu- 
mon.  The  liquors  were  the  produce  of  the  different  fruits  of 
the  country,  boiled  up  and  mixed  with  French  brandy.  But 
a  profusion  of  tlie  brandy  of  the  country,  made  from  the  siat- 
kaia-trava,  or  sweet  herb,  was  almost  continually  served  round 
in  preferen<;e.  This  liquor  has  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  i$ 
even  aromatic ;  they  use  it  the  more  readiiy,  as  it  is  less  un- 
t^lesom*  than  the  brandy  distilled  from  corn.  The  guests 
by  degrees  assumed  an  air  of  good  humour.  Their  heads 
were  not  proof  against  the  fumes  of  so  strong  a  bev«rage,  and 
8b6n  the  grosi^st  mirth  circulated  round  the  table.  To  this 
fidisy  and  suntptuous  feast  a  ball  succeeded,  that  was  conducted 
Inth  tokrable  regularity.  The  company  were  gay,  and  amused 
themselves  till  the  evening  with  the  Russian  country  diiince.s. 
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The  festiTal  ended  with  a  splendid  firework,  that  had  been 
prepared  by  M.  Orleankoff,  and  which  he  himself  let  o¥i\  It 
^vas  only  a  trifling  one,  but  it  had  a  good  effect,  and  lefl  no- 
thing to  be  desired.  I  enjoyed  the  astonishment  and  extasy 
of  the  spectators,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  exhibitions  of 
this  nature :  it  was  a  subject  for  a  painter.  Rapt  in  admira- 
tion, they  exclaimed  in  full  chorus  at  every  squib.  The  regret 
they  expressed  at  its  short  duration  afforded  me  equnl  amuse- 
ment. It  was  necessary  io  attend  to  extravagant  encomiums 
that  were  unanimously  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  on  depart- 
ing, every  individual  sighed  over  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

•  The  next  day  I  was  invited  to  the  house  of  the  protapop6, 
uncle  to  the  bride,  where  the  entertainment  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  one,  except  the  firework.  I'he  protapope 
is  chief  of  all  the  churches  in  Kamtschatka.  The  clergy 
tliroughout  the  peninsula  are  subordinate  to  him,  and  he  has 
the  decision  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  reisidence  is  at 
Nijenei.  He  is  an  old  man,  not  entirely  deprived  of  his 
vigour,  with  a  long  white  beard  which  flows  down  upon  his 
breast  and  gives  him  a  truly  venerable  appearance.  His  con- 
versation is  sensible,  sprightly,  and  calculated  to  gain  him  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people. 

^  But  what  most  interested  me  at  Nijenei,  and  what  I  can- 
not pass  over  in  silence,  was  my  finding  there  nine  Japanese, 
who  had  been  brought  thither  in  the  preceding  summer,  from 
the  Aleutienne  islands,  by  a  Russian  vessel  employed  in  the 
trade  of  otter  skins.' 

Having  spent  three  days  at  Nijenei  our  author  departed, 
b:d  in  three  days  reached  Yelofki,  where  he  again  joined  M. 
Kasloff,  who  was  astonished  at  his  expedition.  Here  he  was 
detained  five  days  kmger ;  but,  on  the  19th  of  February,  he 
set  off  in  company  with  his  friend. 

*  We  travelled  54  wersts  gently  enough ;'  says  he,  '  but  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  terrible  tem- 
pest from  the  west  and  north-west.  We  were  in  an  open 
country,  and  the  wfiitl winds  became  so  violent,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed.     The  snow,  which  they  raised  in  the 
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oil'  at  every  blast,  formed  a  thick  ibg,  and  our  guides,  uot- 
witiistanding  their  knowledge  of  the  roads,  could  no  longer  be 
answerable  for  not  misleading  us.  We  could  not  prevail  on 
them  to  conduct  us  any  farther :  and  yet  it  was  dreadful  to 
lie  to  at,  the  mercy  of  so  impetuous  a  hurricane.  As  to  my. 
self,  I  confess  that  I  began  to  suffer  extremely,  when  our 
guides  proposed  to  lead  us  to  a  wood  that  was  not  far  off,  and 
where  we  should  at  least  find  some  kind  of  shelter.  We  liesi- 
tated  not  a  moment  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  civility ;  bui 
before  we  quitted  the  n)ad,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  our 
sledges  toukl  be  assembled,  or  we  should  otherwise  run  tlu> 
risk  of  being  separated  from  one  another,  and  entirely  lost. 
Having  effected  this,  we  gained  .he  wood,  which  was  happilj 
at  the  distance  that  we  had  L^cn  informed.  Our  halt  took 
place  almut  twx)  oVlock  in  the  afternoon, 

'  The  first  care  of  our  Kamtschadales  was  to  dig  a  hole  in 
the  snow,  which  was  in  this  place  at  least  six  feet  deep ;  others 
fetched  wood,  and  a  fire  being  quickly  lighted,  the  kettle  was 
set  on.  A  light  repast,  and  a  small  dram  of  brandy,  soon 
recovered  all  our  company.  As  the  night  approached,-  we 
were  employed  upon  the  means  of  passing  it  in  the  least  un- 
comfortable manner.  Each  prepared  his  own  bed  :  mine  was 
my  vezock,  where  I  could  lie  down  at  my  ease ;  but  except 
M.  Kasloff,  there  was  no  other  person  who  had  so  convenient 
a  carriage.  How,  said  I  to  myself,  will  these  })oor  creatures 
contrive  to  sleep .''  I  was  soon  relieved  from  my  anxiety  on 
their  account.  The  manner  in  which  they  prepared  their  beds, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  though  they  did  not  observe  mucii 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  Having  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
they  covered  it  with  the  branches  of  trees,  the  smallest  thej' 
could  get ;  then  wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  kouMarikU  with 
the  h(x)d  drawn  over  their  heads,  they  lay  down  on  their  bed 
as  if  it  were  the  best  in  the  world.  As  to  our  dogs,  they  were 
unharnessed,  and  tied  to  the  trees  tliat  were  near  us,  where 
they  passed  the  night  in  their  usual  manner.'' 

Before  it  was  light  our  travellers  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, but  were  obliged  to  halt  at  the  next  ostrog,  the  dog> 
being  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue.     Having  again  set  ofl' 
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»nd  travelled  two  days,  they  once  more  npproaelicd  the  sea, 
which  was  covered  with  ice  80  wersts  iVoin  tlie  land.  They 
travelled  aloii^  tho  coast  two  days  and  then  reached  an  ostrog 
on  the  river  Karaga,  which  forms  the  limits  of  Kamtschatka. 
Here  they  were  com|)elled  to  wait  for  a  stock  oi'  dried  fish, 
before  they  attempted  to  pass  the  desert ;  during  which  onr 
author  describes  the  yourts  used  in  this  country. 

'  These  strange  houses,'  says  he,  *  are  sunk  in  the  earth, 
as  I  before  observed,  and  the  top,  which  appears  above  ground, 
is  like  a  truncated  cone.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  them,  we 
must  conceive  of  a  large  square  hole  about  12  or  14  yai'ds  in 
diameter,  and  eigi>t  feet  deep;  the  four  sides  are  lined  with 
joists  or  boards,  and  the  interstices  of  these  walls  are  filled  up 
with  earth,  straw,  or  dried  grass,  and  stones.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  various  posts  are  fixed,  that  support  the  cross 
l)eams  upon  which  the  roof  rests.  The  roof  begins  upon  a 
level  with  the  ground,  and  rises  four  feet  above  it ;  it  is  two 
feet  thick,  has  a  very  gradual  slope,  and  is  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  walls.  Towards  the  top  is  a  square  opening, 
about  four  feet  long  and  three  wide,  which  serves  as  a  passage 
for  the  smoke  and  an  entrance  to  the  yourt,  where  the  women 
iis  well  as  the  men  go  in  and  out  by  means  of  a  ladder,  or 
notched  beam,  that  is  raised  to  a  level  with  this  opening. 
Tliere  is  another  very  low  entrance  in  one  side  of  the  yourt, 
but  it  is  considered  as  a  l;ind  of  disgrace  to  make  use  of  it,  I 
shall  terminate  the  description  of  the  exterior  part  of  these 
habitations  by  adding,  that  they  are  surrounded  with  tolerably 
high  palisades,  doubtless  as  a  protection  against  the  gales  of 
wind,  or  falls  of  snow  ;  it  is  tiaid,  however,  that  these  en- 
closures formerly  served  as  ramparts  to  defend  these  people 
fvffainst  theii'  enemies. 

'  We  have  no  sooner  tlescended  these  savage  abodes,  than 
we  wish  ourselves  out  again  ;  the  view  and  the  smell  are 
equally  oifensive.  The  interior  part  consists  of  one  entire 
room,  about  10  feet  high.  A  bench,  five  feet  wide,  and 
covered  with  various  skins,  half  worn  out,  extends  all  round 
it.  This  bench  is  only  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  conmionly 
serves  as  a  bed  for  a  number  of  families.     I  have  counted  in 
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one  yourt  more  than  ilO  persons,  men,  womvn,  and  cliiltlron. 
They  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  j)ell  mell  togetlier,  wititiiy  all  the 
calls  of  nature  witliout  restraint  or  modesty,  and  never  com- 
plain of  the  noxious  air  that  prevails  in  then©  places.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  fire  almost  incessantly.  The  fire-place  i»  com- 
monly cither  in  the  middle  of  the  yourt  or  against  one  of  the 
sides.  In  the  evening  tliey  lake  the  coals  in  a  heap,  and  shut 
the  entrance  of  the.  yourt,  where  the  smoke  should  eva|K)rato; 
and  thus  the  heat  is  concentrated,  and  kept  up  during  the 
wliolc  nigiit.  By  means  of  a  dismal  lamp,  the  form  and  dis- 
agreeable smell  of  which  I  have  before  described,  we  discover 
in  one  corner  of  the  apartment  a  wretched  image  of  some  siiiat, 
shining  with  grease  and  blackened  with  smoke.  It  is  belbre 
these  images  that  the  Kamtschadales  Ikjw  themselves,  and 
offer  their  prayers.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  consists  of  seats 
;uid  some  vessels,  made  either  of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  trees. 
Their  cookery  utensils  are  of  copper  or  iron  ;  but  they  aie  all 
disgustingly  filthy.  'J'he  remains  of  their  (h*ied  fish  is  scattered 
about  the  room,  and  the  wome?j  or  the  chikh'en  aie  continually 
broiling  pieces  of  salmon  skin,  \^  hich  is  one  of  their  favourite 
iiu^ats. 

'  The  singularity  of  the  children's  drefis  particularly  attracted 
my  attention ;  it  is  said  exactly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Koriacs. 
It  consists  of  only  one  garment,  that  is,  of  a  single  deer  skin, 
that  covers  and  sits  close  to  every  part  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
children  seem  to  be  entirely  sewed  up.  An  opening  at  the 
bottom,  before  and  behind,  affords  an  opportunity  of  cleaning 
them.  This  opening  is  covered  with  another  piece  of  skin, 
which  may  be  fastened  and  lifted  up  at  plea.siu'e;  it  supports 
a  tul't  of  moss,  placed  like  a  clout  between  the  legs  of  the  child, 
and  which  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  necessary.  Be- 
bides  the  connnon  sleeves,  there  are  two  others  hanging  to  the 
gannent  to  place  the  arms  of  the  child  in  when  it  is  cold ;  the 
extremities  are  sewed  up,  and  the  sleeves  lined  on  the  inside 
with  nioss.  There  is  also  a  hood  fitted  to  it,  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  rest  of  the  dress ;  but  in  yourts  thejieads  of 
the  children  are  always  bare,  and  the  h.ood  hangs  therefore 
upon  their  shoulders.     Besides  all  this,  they  have  a  deer  skin 
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girt,  which  serves  a»  a  snsh.  The  women  carry  their  children 
on  their  l)ack  by  nieuus  of  a  sirinj^,  which  pusses  round  the 
Ibrehciul  of  the  mother  and  under  the  buttocks  of  the  child.' 

The  manners  t)f  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  neighlK)ininj]j  Koriacs.  JJoth  sexes  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco.  '  By  a  refinement,"'  observes  Lesseps,  '  that  I 
cannot  accoinU  ft)r,  they  mix  ashes  with  the  tobacco  to  make 
it  stroiio-er.  We  gave  them  some  snuff,  and  they  applied  it 
not  to  their  nose,  but  to  their  mouth.  I  examined  their  pipes: 
they  are  of  the  wime  shape  as  those  of  the  Chinese,  made  of 
Inme,  and  very  small.  When  they  makr  use  of  theuj,  they 
do  not  enjit  the  smoke  from  their  mouth,  but  swallow  it  with 
s^reat  ja;rat  i  fica  tion ."" 

All  the  chiefs  of  the  different  ostrogs  whici'  our  travellers 
(lad  passed,  out  of  res})cct  to  M.  Kasloff,  had  escorted  them; 
and  now  took  a  most  affectionate  leave ;  but  not  without  soli- 
citini^  M.  Lesseps  to  receive  something  from  them.  Their 
civility  and  hospitality  were  indeed  uniform  and  sincere.  On 
the  29lh  of  February^  the  long  expected  provisions  arrived; 
but  a  severe  hurricane  of  wind,  accompanied  with  snow ,  ren- 
dered tiavelluig  im]X)ssible.     Our  author  continues: 

'  To  divert  our  attention,  it  was  proposed  to  us  to  try  the 
abilities  of  a  celebrated  female  danc«n',  who  was  a  Kamtscha- 
dale,  and  lived  in  this  ostrog.  The  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
her  excited  our  curiosity,  and  we  sent  for  her;  but  cither  from 
caprice  or  ill  humour  she  refused  to  dance,  and  paid  no  regard 
to  our  invitation.  It  was  in  vain  they  repi'esented  that  her 
refusal  was  disrespectful  to  the  governor  general;  no  consider- 
ation could  induce  her  to  comply.  Fortunatel ,  we  had  some 
hnuidy  by  us,  and  a  bumper  or  two  seemed  to  effect  a  change 
in  her  inclinations.  At  the  smne  time  a  Ivamtschadale,  at  our 
request,  l)egan  to  dance  before  her,  challenging  her  by  his 
voice  and  ge;  tuivs.  Gradually  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  coun- 
tinance  became  convulsive,  and  her  whole  frame  shook  upon 
the  bench  where  she  sat.  To  the  enticements  and  shrill  song 
of  the  dancer,  she  answered  in  similar  accents,  beating  time 
with  her  head,  which  turned  in  every  direction.  The  move- 
inents  became  at  last  so  rapid,  that,  no  longer  able  to  contain 
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herwlf,  she  dtirtod  froni  her  scat,  iiiul  in  tiim  defied  her  man 
by  cries  and  distoitions  still  num  cxtravagjinl.     It  is  not  easy 
to  cxpre.vs  llic  jilwurdity  of'tlie  dance      All   her  linihs  seemed 
to  he  disjointed ;  she  moved   them   with  ecjual  strength  and 
ability;  she  tore  her  clothes,  and  fixed  her  hands  to  her  hosom 
with  a  kind  ot"  rajj^e  as  it'  she  w«)uld  tear  it  also,     These  singn- 
jar  transjx)rts  were  accompanied  witli  still  more  sinf;[ular  pos- 
tures ;  and  in  short,  it  was  no  longer  a  woman,  hut  a  fury. 
In  her  hlind  f'ren/y  she  would   have  rushed  into  the  fire  that 
was  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  r(K)m,  if  her  husband  had 
not  taken  tlie  precaution  of  j)lacing  a  bench  before  it  to  prevent 
her ;  during-  the  whole  dance  indeed  he  took  care  to  keep  hiiru 
self  close  to  her.     When  he  saw  that  lui  head  was  perfectly 
^one,  that  she  stagp,ered   on  all   sides,  and  could  no  longer 
support  herself  without  laying  hold  of  her  fellow  dancer,  he 
t(X)k  her  up  in  his  arms  and  placetl  her  ujxm  a  bench,  when; 
."*he  fell,  like  an  inanimate  clod,   without  consciousness,  and 
out  of  breath.     She  continued  five  minutes  in  this  situation. 
Meanwhile  the  Kamtschadale,  proud  of  his  irimnph,  continued 
to  tlance  and  to  sing,    llecovering  from  her  swoon,  the  woman 
heard  him,  and  suddenly,  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  she  raised 
herself  uj),  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  and  wcmld  have 
Ix'gun  again  this  laborious  contest.     Her  husband   kept  her 
back,  and  interceded  for  her ;  but  the  cimipieror,  believing 
himself  to  1)e  indefatigable,  continued  his  jeers  and  bantering, 
and  were  obliged  to  exert  our  authority  to  quiet  them.     In 
spite  of  the  [)raises  that  were  lavished  up(m  the  talents  of  these 
actors,  the  scene,  I  confess,  afforded  me  no  anuisement,  but 
on  the  contrary,  considerable  disgust,' 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  the 
weather  became  calm,  and  our  travellers  set  off.  '  Ujmjii  tlif 
approach  of  night,'  says  our  narrator,  '  we  stopped  in  the  open 
country  and  erected  our  tents.  Under  the  largest,  belonging 
to  M.  Kasloff,  were  placed  his  veztx;k  and  mine,  the  door  of 
the  one  against  the  door  of  the  other,  so  that  by  letting  down 
the  wmdows,  we  were  able  to  converse  together.  The  other 
sledges  were  ranged  two  abreast  round  our  tents,  and  the 
spaces  between,  being  covered  with  linen  or  skins,  served  our 
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wii'ulos  and  our  nu'iie  as  ])hice8  where  they  might  hlicltur 
iJKMiisclvc's^  urul  |)re|)ure  their  beds.  Such  wiih  the  dispositiun 
of  our  htiU. 

*  As  n<H)ii  as  our  kettle  Iwiled  we  took  tea,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  our  hu|)|)er,  which  was  our  only  meal  every  (Jay.  A 
cor^Mjrul  j)reHide(l  as  mailrc  iThotn  and  as  ctK)k.  The  meats 
which  were  prepared  by  him  were  neither  numerous  nor  deli- 
cate, but  his  ((uickncss  and  uur  appetites  rendered  us  indid- 
gent.  He  commonly  served  us  u[)  a  kind  of  soup  made  up  of 
u  biscuit  of  black  bread,  and  mixed  with  rice  and  oatmeal.  It 
was  prepared  in  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  following  manner. 
Me  took  a  })iece  of  beef,  or  flesh  of  rein  deer,  and  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  having  first  cut  it  into  very  thin  slice:-,  which 
were  ready  in  an  instant.'' 

Our  travellers  j)nKeeded  (m  their  journey  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  arrived  at  a 
wretched  village,  called  Gavenki,  where  the  following  incident 
occurred. 

*  We  had  not  been  an  hour  at  Gavenki,  when  a  disj)ute 
arose  between  a  sergeant  of  our  company,  and  two  peasiuits  of 
the  village,  to  wlumi  he  had  a[)plied  for  wood.  They  answered 
bluntly  that  they  would  not  give  him  any.  From  one  thing 
to  another  the  quarrel  became  violent.  The  Katntschadales, 
little  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  die  sergeant,  drew  their 
knives,  which  they  wear  in  their  girdles,  and  fell  upon  him ; 
hut  they  were  immediately  disarmed  by  two  of  oin*  soldiers. 
As  soon  as  M.  Kasloff  was  informed  of  this  violence,  he  or- 
dered that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  as  an  example.  They 
wore  brought  before  the  yourt  iu  which  we  were,  irti  ai  order 
to  awe  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  M.  Kaslofi'  went  out  himself 
to  hasten  the  punishment.  I  was  left  with  the  toyon,  who 
began  to  complain  to  n»e  of  the  rigour  with  wliich  his  two 
countrymen  wer(j  treated.  The  family  surii)undod  me  and 
imirmured  still  louder.  I  wa^  alone;  meanwhiic  I  wos  ende.i- 
vouiing  to  pacify  them,  when  I  perceived  that  the  governor 
had  left  his  arms  behind  him.  I  hastily  caught  up  oin*  sabres, 
upon  a  motion  which  the  toyon  made  to  go  out,  and  followed 
hini.     He  had  already  joined  M.  Kasloff,  and  stirring  up  all 
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Ills  neighboiu-s,  he  demanded  in  a  higli  tone  tliat  the  dejin- 
qiient?  should  be  released.  He  was  himself,  he  said,  their 
sole  judge,  and  it  belongj^d  to  him  only  to  punish  them.  To 
these;  seditions  elamours  M.  KasloilP  answered  by  a  stern  look, 
wh'.e'li  disconcerted  the  effrontery  Iwtli  of  the  })easanl.s  and  their 
chiefs.  The  toyon  still  muttered  some  words,  but  he  was 
seized  and  forced  to  assist  in  the  chastisemeni  ihat  he  had  been 
so  desirous  of  preventing.  One  of  the  culprits  was  a  youiKr 
man  about  18  years  of  age,  and  the  other  fiT>m  28  to  30. 
They  Wei'e  stripped  and  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  two 
soldiers  held  their  hands  and  their  feet,  while  four  others  be- 
stowed upon  their  shoulders  a  copious  distribution  of  lashes. 
They  were  whipped  in  this  manner  one  after  another  with 
rods  of  dried  fir,  till  their  bodies  were  covered  with  blood. 
At  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  whom  the  weakness  of  the  sex 
renders  every  where  compassionate,  the  intended  punishment 
was  lessened,  and  the  young  man  given  up  to  them.  They 
immediately  gave  him  a  fine  lecture  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct, 
which  they  might  have  spared,  as  he  was  scarcely  in  a  situation 
to  attend  to  it,  and  still  less  to  think  of  repeating  his  crime."' 

*  In  this  place,**  our  author  continues,  '  in  spite  of  all  oiiv 
importunities,  we  could  get  no  provision  for  our  dogs.  They 
coldly  informed  us  that  they  had  none ;  but  their  equivocal 
answers  betrayed  them,  and  our  people  soon  satisfied  them- 
selves o^  its  falsehood.  By  means  of  onr  dogs,  whose  nose 
and  hi  nger  were  infallible  guides,  they  quickly  discovered  the 
subterraneous  reservoirs,  where  the  inhabitants  had,  upon  wv 
approach,  buried  their  provisions,  though  the  utmost  care  iiad 
been  taken  to  conceal  all  vestiges  of  them,  by  artfulVy  coverino- 
them  with  earth  and  snow.  At  the  sight  of  these  caves,  and 
the  fish  that  were  drawn  from  them,  these  peasants  began  to 
alledge  t^e  most  paltry  reasons  to  justify  their  conduct,  and 
which  only  tended  to  increase  our  indignation.  We  had  some 
sentiments  of  humanity,  or  we  should  have  taken  their  whole 
stock ;  we  contented  ourselves  with  a  small  part.  From  the 
nature  of  the  provisions  it  appeared  that  these  coasts  afforded 
them  salmon,  herring,  cod,  morse,  and  other  amphibious 
animals.^ 
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When  our  travellers  left  this  inhospitable  place  they  jour- 
Tiied  above  five  days,  in  bad  weather,  with  little  water  or  wood, 
and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions.  Many  of  the  dogs 
died  of  hunger  and  fatigue ;  and,  at  last,  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  equipage  with  a  guard,  and  proceed  with  such 
dogs  as  seemed  most  able  to  travel.  For  upwards  of  150  miles 
they  were  more  on  foot  than  in  their  sledges,  as  the  dogs  were 
continually  droppin^^  down  dead.  '  Our  conductors,'  says 
Lesseps,  '  coidd  not  make  them  go  on  without  hariiessing 
themselves  in  like  manner  to  the  sledge,  and  thus  assist  them 
to  draw  us  along;  we  encouraged  them  also  by  showing  them 
a  handkerchief  folded  up  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  They  followed 
this  bait,  which  disappeared  the  moment  they  approached 
near  enough  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

'  It  was  by  these  contrivances  that  we  wore  able  to  pass  the 
mountain  that  leads  to  Poustaretsk.  From  the  civil  manner 
in  which  the  m  omen  received  us,  I  considered  myself  as  safe 
the  moment  I  set  foot  in  this  iiamlet.  Six  of  them  came  to 
meet  us,  exhibiting  the  most  absurd  demonstrations  of  joy. 
We  understood,  from  some  words  they  spoke,  that  their  hus- 
bands were  gone  to  the  ostrog  of  PotkagornoK  in  pursuit  of 
whales.  They  conducted  us  to  their  habitations,  singing  and 
skipping  about  us  like  so  many  maniacs.  One  of  them  took 
off  her  parque,  matle  of  tlie  skin  of  a  young  deer,  and  put  it 
upon  M.  Kasloft';  the  rest  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  our  arrival,  which  they  said  was  unexpect- 
ed. This  was  scarcely  probable,  but  we  pretended  to  believe 
them,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  l^etter  fare. 

'  We  entered  Poustaretsk  on  the  9  th  of  March,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftern(X)n.  Our  first  precaution  was  to  visit  the 
reservoirs  of  fish.  How  great  was  our  mc^rtification  to  find 
them  empty  !  We  immediately  suspected  that  the  inhabitants 
iiad  acted  in  the  vsame  manner  as  those  of  Gavenki ;  and  we 
questioned  the  women,  and  ransacked  *very  probable  place, 
persuaded  that  they  had  concealed  their  provisions.  The  more 
they  denied  it,  the  farther  we  pursued  our  researches.  They 
were  however  fruitless,  and  we  could  find  nothing. 

Vol.  III.  a  I 
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*  During  this  interval  our  dogs  had  been  unharnessed  in 
order  to  be  tied  up  in  troops  as  usual.  They  were  no  sooner 
fastened  to  the  posts,  than  they  fell  upon  their  strings  and 
their  harnesses,  and  devoured  them  in  a  moment.  It  was  in 
vain  that  we  attempted  to  retain  them ;  the  majority  escaped 
into  the  country,  and  wandered  about  consunmig  whatever 
their  teeth  could  penetrate.  Some  died,  and  became  immedi- 
ately the  prey  of  the  rest.  They  rushed  witli  eagerness  upon 
the  dead  carcases,  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  Every  limb  that 
any  individual  seized  ujion  was  contested  by  a  tuoop  of  compe- 
titoi's,  who  attacked  it  with  equal  avidity :  if  he  fell  undci 
their  nund)ers,  he  became  in  turn  the  object  of  a  new  combat. 
To  the  horror  of  seeing  them  devour  one  another,  succeeded 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  those  that  beset  our  yourt.  The 
leanness  of  these  \x)ov  beasts  was  truly  affecting :  they  could 
scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs.  By  their  plaintive  and  inces- 
sant  cries,  they  seemed  to  address  themselves  to  our  compas- 
sion, and  to  reproach  our  incapacity  to  relieve  them.  Many 
of  them,  who  suffered  as  much  from  cold  as  from  hunger,  laid 
themselves  down  by  the  (  pening  made  in  the  roof  of  the  yourt 
to  let  out  the  smoke.  The  more  they  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
heat,  the  neai'er  they  approached ;  and,  pX  last,  either  from 
faintness,  or  iuabihty  to  preserve  an  equiiibir.^ui,  they  fell  into 
the  fire  before  our  eyes. 

'  Sliortly  after  our  ai'rival  the  guide  returned,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  soldier  sent  out  six  days  before  to  Kaminoi  to 
])rf>curc  us  succour.  lie  informed  vis  that  our  messenger  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  considered  himself  as  fur- 
tunate  in  having  found,  1'^  worsts  to  the  north  of  Pousrerctsk, 
a  miserable  (^  serted  yourt,  wliere  he.  had  sheltered  hhnself 
ftom  the  tempests,  which  had  misled  him  no  less  than  10  times. 
I'he  provision  we  had  gi\en  him  for  himself  and  his  dogs  was 
ail  consunicd,  and  he  waited  impatiently  till  he  should  be  re- 
lie\etl  from  hi?  embarrassment,  without  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble tor  him  to  come  out  of  liis  asylum,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  hi^.  commi^hion,  or  of  returning  back  to  us. 

*  M.  Kaslofi',  far  from  being  cast  down  by  this  new  diiBa}> 
puintment,  animated  our  couitige  by  communicating  to  us  the 
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last  expedients  he  had  resolved  to  employ.  He  had  already, 
ui^on  the  intelligence  of  a  whale  being  driven  on  shore  near 
Potkagornoi",  dispatched  an  express  to  that  village.  The  ut- 
most expedition  was  recommended,  and  he  was  to  bring  as 
mnch  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale  as  he  could.  This  re- 
source however  being  uncertain,  M.  Kasloff  proposed  that  we 
should  sacrifice  the  small  quantity  of  provision  which  each  of 
us  had  intended  to  reserve  for  the  support  of  his  own  dogs. 
This  contribution  was  for  sergeant  Kabechoff,  who  had  offered 
to  go  to  Kaminoi.  In  the  distress  in  which  wo  were,  the  most 
feeble  ray  of  hope  was  sufficient  to  induw:  us  to  risk  our  all. 
We  embraced  therefore  the  pr-oposal  with  transport,  confiding 
in  tlie  zeal  and  ability  of  this  sergeant. 

*  He  departed  on  the  10th,  minutely  instructed  upon  the 
subject  of  his  journey,  and  carrying  with  him  the  whole  of  our 
provisions.  In  his  way  he  was  to  take  up  our  poor  soldier, 
and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  fulfil  the  commission  in  which 
he  had  failed.  Having  taken  all  these  precautions,  we  ex- 
horted one  another  to  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  our 
anxiety  by  waiting  till  it  should  please  providence  to  deliver 
us.' 

This  village  was  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  The  inhabitants 
spend  tlie  summer  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The  women  are 
much  employed  in  dressing  and  sewing  deer  skins.  Their 
thread  is  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  deer  stripped  very  slender. 
They  are  very  fond  of  smoking.  Their  pipes  will  scarcely 
contain  more  than  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  which  they  renew  till 
they  have  satiated  themselves ;  and  this  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing luanner.  By  swallowing  the  smoke,  histead  of  blowing 
it  out,  they  gradually  become  so  intoxicated  that  they  would, 
if  they  were  near  it,  fall  into  the  fire.  Experience  has  happily 
taught  them  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  this  species  of  trance, 
and  they  have  the  precaution  to  sit  down  or  to  lay  hold  of  the 
first  object  within  their  reach.  The  fit  lasts  them  at  least  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  their  situation  is  the 
most  painful  that  can  be  conceived.  Their  bodies  are  covered 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  the  saliva  distils  from  their  lips,  their 
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breathing  is  short,  and  attended  with  a  constant  inclination  to 
cough.  It  is  only  when  they  have  brought  themselves  into 
this  situation,  that  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  enjoyed 
the  true  pleasure  of  smoking. 

Here  our  travellers  were  detained  by  a  terrible  storm,  which 
increased  their  difficulties  and  prolonged  their  misery ;  nor 
were  their  painful  reflections  lessened  by  being  informed  that 
no  succour  was  to  be  expected  from  Kaminoi.  This  melan> 
choly  news  deprived  them  of  all  hope :  and  M.  Kasloff  of  any 
pleasure  from  the  news  which  he  received  here  of  being  ad- 
vanced to  *^'^  government  of  Yakoutsk.  In  this  state  of  cruel 
suspense  our  author  thus  expresses  himself: 

'  In  a  moment  thus  critical,  I  can  only  ascribe  to  the  in- 
spiration of  heaven,  the  idea  that  suddenly  occurred  to  me  of 
separating  myself  from  M.  Kasloff'.  In  reflecting  upon  it,  I 
perceived  every  thing  there  was  in  it  disobliging  to  him,  and 
mortifying  to  me.  I  endeavoured  to  drive  the  idea  from  my 
mind,  but  it  was  in  vain.  It  returned,  it  fixed  itself  there  in 
spite  of  me.  I  thought  of  my  country,  of  my  family,  of  my 
duty.  Their  power  over  me  was  invincible,  and  I  disclosed 
myself  to  the  governor.  Upon  the  first  view  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  wild  project,  and  he  failed  not  to  oppose  it.  The 
desire  of  executing  it,  furnished  me  with  a  ready  answer  to  all 
his  objections.  I  proved  to  him,  that  by  continuing  together, 
we  deprived  each  other  of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  journey. 
We  could  not  sot  off  together  without  a  strong  reinfortemcDt 
of  dogs.  We  had  scarcely  more  than  27  that  were  at  all  toler- 
able, the  rest  having, died  or  being  unfit  for  service.  By  giv- 
ing up  these  27  dogs,  one  of  us  would  be  able  to  proceed,  ^.nd 
his  departure  would  relieve  the  other  from  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  this  small  number  of  famished  steeds.  But,  said 
M.  Kasloff,  you  must  still  have  provision  for  them,  and  what 
means  arc  tlu?re  of  procuring  it  ?"* 

At  this  juncture  the  party  received  a  fortunate  supply  of 
the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale ;  and  M.  Lesseps  was  enabled  to 
set  off  on  the  18th.  He  was  furnished  by  the  friendly  IliiS" 
sian  with  letters,  a  soldier  for  an  escort,  and  a  chosen  guiiU: 
from  the  Koriacs. 
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In  travelling  along  the  sea  coast  our  author  was  frequently 
in  dr.nger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces,  by  the  piles  of  ice  which 
every  way  presented  themselves.  On  the  second  day  the  way 
appeared  still  more  terrible,  and  '  in  a  tew  hours,''  says  he,  '  I 
felt  myself  so  fatigued  that  I  was  going  to  mount  my  sledge, 
when  a  sudden  jolt  instantly  turned  it  upon  its  side,  and  effec- 
tually cooled  my  desire.  1  had  no  resource  but  to  drag  myself 
on  as  well  as  I  could.  My  legs  bent  under  me,  I  was  in  a 
pre  fuse  perspiration,  ane  a  burning  thirst  still  added  to  my 
weariness.  The  snow  was  a  poor  relief,  and  I  had  nothing 
else  with  which  to  quench  my  thirst.  Unfortunately  I  per- 
ceived a  river ;  absolute  necessity  conducted  my  steps  to  it, 
and,  without  reflecting  upon  the  consequences  of  my  impru- 
dence, I  instantly  broke  the  ice,  and  put  a  piece  into  my 
mouth.  This  precipitation  was  purely  mechanical,  and  I  soon 
repented  it.  My  thirst  was  relieved ;  but  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  which  I  before  complained,  I  passed  to  the  contrary 
extreme;  a  universal  chill  seized  me,  and  all  my  limbs 
trembled. 

*  Tiie  sharpness  of  the  night  increased  my  agueish  feeling, 
and  my  weakness  at  last  was  so  extreme,  that  I  was  unable  to 
proceed  a  step  farther.  I  entreated  my  companions  to  halt  in 
the  midst  of  this  desert.  They  complied  out  of  pure  civility 
to  me,  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Avood  was  otherwise  a 
sufficient  reason  to  determine  them  to  proceed.  Scarcely  could 
they  collect  enough  to  place  under  a  kettle ;  it  consisted  of  a 
few  little  shrubs,  so  green  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
burn.  How  happy  were  we  to  succeed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
make  tea ! 

'  After  drinking  a  few  cups,  I  retired  to  my  tent,  where  I 
lay  down  upon  a  small  mattress  spread  upon  the  snow,  and 
covered  myself  with  a  number  of  furs,  m  order  to  revive  pers- 
piration. It  was  in  vain  ;  I  did  not  close  my  eyes  "luring  the 
whole  night.  To  iho  anguish  of  a  dry  and  burning  fever, 
were  added  a  continual  oppression,  and  all  the  restlessness  pe- 
culiar to  the  first  symptoms  of  a  disorder.  I  conceived  myself, 
I  acknowledge,  to  be  dangerously  ill,  particularly  when  I 
found,  upon  getting  up,  that  I  could  not  articulate  a  single 
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sound,  t  stifforcd  inllnilely  both  in  my  breast  and  tliroat  • 
the  fbvrr  .vas  not  iibatcil ;  nevctthclcss  the  idea  that  a  longer 
halt  in  this  place  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  me,  and  that  I 
fciild  only  hope  for  snccrouv  by  procccdir-g,  dcteni)lii<.'d  ini>  to 
xronceal  my  extreme  illness  fVoln  M.  SehmalefT,  I  was  tlio 
first  to  propose  going  on,  but  in  this  I  consulte  Vitiy  c^Mraj/o 
more  than  my  stiength. 

*  1  had  ad(  aiieed  but  a  few  w  vsts,  when  my  butferings  Le- 
tamc  insupportable.  I  vas  obliged  ?o  drivc  mysi-ii,  and  con. 
sequently  to  be  in  continual  motiov  ;  frequently  also  I  was 
compelled  from  the  badness  of  roads,  either  t(^  run  by  the  Arh. 
of  my  sledge,  or  call  to  tlie  d  tgs  to  niitke  Uunn  proceed.  My 
hottrsoiuss  prevcDtcd  their  hearing  me;  nnd  it  was  onh  !  7 
t'fFurLs  ?lint  ijvhausied  my  strength,  and  rorturcd  rt's  lun^s. 
that  1  at  li'.st  sii- c'dc'd.  'X'his  exercise  however,  painful  as  it 
AV3S,  proved  s,H]ui;iry  to  nic;  by  degrees  it  created  a  perspira- 
lion;  iij  the  ^  v.  nng  \  could  breathe  more  freely;  the  fever  left 
fnie.  I  i^ad  no  compiaijit  but  a  violent  cold,  which  was  removed 
in  a  ihw  day--.  Fatiguing  exercise  was  the  only  remedy  I  used. 
I  took  particular  cafe  to  continue  the  perspiration  it  occasion- 
ed, and  to  th-  s  I  atn  persuaded  I  owe  the  rapidity  of  m^  cure. 
My  bi  east  howevct  Was  so  sore,  that  I  felt  .the  effects  of  it 
for  a  considerable  time. 

*•  During  this  interval  I  had  nothing  to  suffer  from  the  rigour 
of  tempests ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  the  weather  clear.  We 
^vtt•c  blessed  with  tlie  finest  days  of  wintet^  or  I  should  per- 
haps never  again  have  seen  my  native  country.  Hi.ivcn 
seemed  to  favour  my  journey,  that  I  might  forget  my  suffer- 
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Our  traveller  in  t)ursuing  his  route  had  to  climb  a  chain 
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steep  mountains,  after  which  he  had  to  cross  a  wide  river,  and 
to  hoist  his  dogs  and  fledges  over  large  heaps  of  ice  that  covered 
it.  Shortly  after  ho  reached  Kaminoi,  where  the  chief  of  the 
Koriacs  resides.  On  the  following  day  he  w;\  ■  obliged  by  a 
dfeadful  hurricane  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  awai^  .  termination, 
during  which  ';  was  agreeably  consblec  ^-'tl  idval  of  seven 
Tchbukchis.  .ese  people  appeared       ;y  .iio^uisitive,  and, 

'aftel-  rcc^nving  sotnc  presents,  departed  •        y  pleased  with 
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Oieir  reception.    Next  day  lie  reached  an  encampment  of  this 
tvihe,  who  received  liiuj  with  transi}Kn'ts  aivd  Imz/aa.     '  The 
caul}):'  «iiy><  t>iH'  author,  '  contained  about  a  dozeri  tents  rang- 
id  in  a  Hne  along  the  bank  of  a  river.     They  were  of  a  square 
tbiiii,   and  made  of  rein   deer  slun,   susjiended  by  leathern 
siapvS  to  four  poles  erected  at  the  four  corners.     Bundles  of 
•v.ars  and  arrows,  fixed  in  the  snow  before  every  tent,  seem 
,  guard  the  entrance,  which  is  very  low,  and  shuts  hermeti- 
calli/.     The  tents  are .  extremely  hot.     The  partitions  and  the 
;i)\erinijj  being  nifide  of  deep  skin,  the  air  cannot  penetrate, 
'1(1  there  is  })eside  a  stove  in  the  middle  of  each  of  them. 
riie  bed  resembles  that  of  the  Kamtschadales  when  they  halt, 
and  consists  of  small  branches  of  trees  spread  on  the  snow  like 
litter,  and  covered  with  deer  skins.     Here  a  whole  family  will 
lie  down  and  sleep  together  witliout  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
The  space  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  astonishing  how  so  many 
people  can  crowd  into  it.     T)ie  air  and  filthiness  occasioned 
by  it  are  insupjiortable ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  feel  no 
disgust  at  seeing  their  food  and  their  drink  close  to  the  most- 
offensive  objects,  for  no  words  can  describe  the  excess  of  their 
imlolence, 

'  Among  tliese  Tchoukchis,  whose  number  amounted  to 
about  40,  there  were  15  or  16  women,  and  nearly  as  many 
children,  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  tents  and  provi- 
sions. Every  prinei})al  person  has  valets  in  his  service  to  take 
care  of  the  deer,  and  guard  them  during  the  night  from  the 
wolves  with  which  these  coasts  abound. 

'  The  drt.3s  of  the  women  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists 
of  a  single  deer  skin  that  is  fastened  round  the  neek,  where  it 
has  an  opening  both  before  and  behind,  and  which  descends 
in  the  shape  of  large  breeches  below  the  knee.  This  garment 
is  put  on  by  means  of  the  openmg  at  the  neck,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  takinp-  it  oif  out  by  loosening  the  strings  which 
tie  it  under  ;he  ciiin,  'het)  it  instantly  falls  from  the  body, 
aiui  ieavt.  ue  woman  nakec.  The  inconvenience  of  this  habit 
may  easily  be  imagined,  from  the  frequt  it  necessity  there  must 
he  <i^*  divesting  themselves  of  it.  When  they  travel,  tliey  wear 
-  kouMwnki  over  their  comnu»n  dress,  and  their  feet  have  no 
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other  covering  than  l)oots  made  of  the  lugs  of  rein  deer.  Their 
hair  is  of  a  deep  hiack.  Sometimes  it  is  turned  up  in  tufts 
behind,  but  it  is  oitencr  separated  u})on  the  forehead,  and 
hangs  in  long  braids  on  each  side.  Their  ears  and  their  neck 
arc  loaded  with  ornaments  of  glass  beads  of  diiTerent  colours; 
and  when  they  arc  cold,  the  head  of  their  parque  serves  them 
for  a  head-dress. 

*  Their  countenance  is  by  no  means  agreeable ;  the  features 
are  coarse,  though  their  nose  is  not  flat,  nor  their  eyes  sunk 
in  their  head  like  the  Kamtschadalcs.  They  resemble  them 
in  these  respects  less  than  do  the  Koriac  women.  They  are 
also  taller,  but  not  sk.>n(ler.  The  thickness  and  bulk  of  their 
dress  give  them  an  appearance  the  very  opposite  to  alert.  In 
the  mean  time  they  perform  the  most  laborious  oHices,  such 
as  lighting  fire,  cutting  w(«)d,  fetching  water,  and  other  things 
required  in  their  domestic  economy.  These  cares  devolve 
principally  upon  the  oldest. 

*  The  Tchoukchis  at  present  go  every  year  to  Ingiga.  The 
merchandize  they  take  consists  chiefly  of  sable  and  fox-skin 
parqucs,  and  morse  teeth,  which  afford  a  very  fine  ivory. 
They  receive  in  exchange  kettles,  tobacco,  lances,  muskets, 
knives,  and  other  iron  instruments.  As  yet  they  are  little  ac- 
custoined  to  the  musket,  and  scarcely  make  any  use  of  it ;  hut 
they  are  very  expert  in  shooting  an  arrow,  and  managing  n 
lance,  which  are  therefln-e  tlieir  principal  arm.--;. 

*  Like  all  the  northern  people,  they  have  an  \ttonishing 
propensity  to  dnmkenness.  Their  love  of  brandy  is  so  ex- 
treme, tliat  if  you  once  let  them  taste  it,  you  must  re])eat  your 
kindness  till  they  are  perfectly  intoxicated,  or  they  would  con- 
sidcr  tiicmselves  as  insulted,  and  probably  have  recourse  to 
menaces  and  violence,  to  obtain  tfieir  ends.  As  incessant 
smokers  as  the  Koriacs,  they  have  the  same  pipes  and  the 
same  method  of  using  them,'* 

Eai'ly  in  the  morning  our  traveller  pursued  his  journey. 
Near  the  sea  coast,  about  mid-day,  he  reached  an  ostrog, 
called  Pareine,  where  the  chief,  a  notorious  bad  character, 
evinced  a  hostile  ''isposition,  which  it  required  nil  t!'^  courage 
of  Lesseps  to  oppose.     However,  after  speaking   »   .   autho- 
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rlty,  and  denwindlng  leave  to  depitit,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  this  chief;  *  but  to  speak  the  truth,'  says  he,  *  X 
•>va.s  not  without  trouble,  when,  upon  coming  to  his  yourt,  J 
found  it  uecciiBary  to  descend  40  feet  under  ground.  The 
extraordinary  depth  of  this  retreat  delivered  me  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  my  host.  My  companions  could  neither  have  heard 
nor  assisted  me.  I  shuddered  at  my  own  imprudence,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  draw  back.  I  was  well  armed,  and  I  prepared 
to  defend  myself  as  well  as  I  could  in  case  of  an  insult. 

'  The  first  care  of  Youltitka  (the  name  of  the  chief)  was  to 
seat  mc  in  the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  in  a  kind  of  alcove 
reserved  for  the  chief  of  the  family.  His  was  a  very  numerous 
one,  nearly  80  persons  living  with  him  in  this  yourt.  They 
had  all  deserted  it  upon  the  report  of  my  arrival^  and  were 
still  aljout  my  people,  so  that  I  was  alone  to  contend  with 
thiee  or  four  companions  or  relations  of  Youltitka,  who  sur- 
rounded me,  thrusting  their  noses  almost  in  my  face.  Sup- 
posing themselves  to  be  adepts  in  th,e  Russian  language,  because 
they  were  able  to  murder  a  few  words,  they  asked  me,  in  tui'n, 
a  variety  of  questions,  each  more  absurd  than  the  preceding. 
My  situation  dictated  politeness,  and  I  answered  them  with 
mildness  .uid  precision.  I  thus  passed  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  these  savage  figures,  truly  calculated  to  in.^^ire  dread,  par- 
ticularly that  of  their  chief.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
man  more  completely  ugly.  Large  and  squat,  his  whole  face 
seamed  with  the  small  pox,  and  various  other  scars,  a  sullen 
countenance,  black  hair,  that  joined  enormr  us  eye-brows,  un- 
der which  there  was  only  one  eye,  and  that  sunk  in  his  head, 
haggard  and  fierce ;  the  other  he  had  lost  by  accident :  such 
is  the  exact  picture  of  this  Koriac  prince. 

*  My  soldier  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  I  began  to 
be  uneasy.  Upon  a  motion  I  made  to  come  out,  these  Ko- 
riacs  placed  themselves  before  me.  One  of  them  caught  hold 
of  my  arm  to  make  me  sit  down,  asking  me  if  I  wanted  to 
escape.  I  endeavoured  to  look  as  stoutly  as  I  could,  but  I 
confess  my  heart  palpitated.  I  again  took  my  seat;  and  in 
spite  of  the  altci  '  m  which  they  ...ight  perceive  in  my  face,  I 
replied,  that  *  *\id  net  imagine  I  h-d  any  reason  to  f'.'ar  them. 
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Youltitka  then  endeavoured  to  excite  my  confidence.  He 
fiwore  that  he  had  the  highest  esteem  for  ine,  and  that  I  wu» 
in  perfect  safety.  IUh  past  conduct,  he  a(hled,  might  hav. 
given  nie  reaRon  to  susjiect  his  character,  but  he  considered  it 
aH  a  point  of  honour  to  set  me  right.  Proud  of  liaving  hetn 
reccivc><l  among  the  ji  df;  "^  of  i!ie  tribunal  of  Ingaga,  he  va- 
lued hi«  repuuv'ion  too  much  to  suffer  any  one  to  treat  mc  ilj 
in  his  nrescncf. 

'  I  knew  my  man  t(w  well  to  place  any  faith  in  these  asscw 
verations,  jmd  I  considereil  myself  <"«•  ha))py  that  he  dared  not 
do  what  was  in  his  |H)wer,  and  pr  '^ .'  \  what  wa3  in  his  heart. 
I  hastenetl  therefore  to  quit  the  youvt,  upon  pretext  of  seeking 
for  my  ])e()ple,  and  giving  them  orders  fov  dinner.  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  this  treaeherouH  Koriac.  He  persisted  in 
accompanying  me.  Every  word  I  uttered  seemed  to  alnrm 
him.  Not  understandip-j  the  Russian  language,  he  immedi- 
ately asked  the  meaning  of  what  I  said,  and  watched  all  my 
motions  with  singidar  attention. 

'  I  fouu  1  my  people  occupietl  in  bartering  the  bad  dogs  they 
had  left,  for  furs,  and  articles  of  dress  made  of  rein  deer-skin. 
Their  avarice  had  made  them  forgetful  of  what  I  had  rocom- 
mended  to  them,  and  the  danger  in  which  thty  had  left  me; 
but  I  concealed  my  displeasure  on  account  of  my  witnesses. 
I  again  descended  the  yourt,  accom})anied  by  Youltitka  and 
my  two  soldiers,  who  began  immediately  to  prepare  our  din- 
ner. The  women  assis*"d  ihem  in  cleaning  the  dishes ;  and 
with  the  help  of  brandy,  good  humour  gradually  succeeded 
to  fears  and  di  t  ust.  Our  rej)a-t  was  very  jovial,  and  I  fre- 
quently  endeavoured  to  imitate  my  guests  in  their  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  outrageous  expression  of  sentiment  being  the 
only  thing  that  pleases  them.  The  dinner  being  finished,  I 
sent  one  of  my  soldiers  to  order  the  (It)gs  to  be  harnesseil,  a 
part  of  which  was  a  fresh  snpjdy.  My  provisions  -vere  also 
ready,  and  in  10  minutes  1  ns  prepared  to  take  leave  of  my 
Konacs.  They  aj^peared  U>  l)e  .sjtiisfied  with  me;  I  know  not 
whetljer  they  were  really  bc,  but  I  acknowledge  as  to  myself 
that  I  was  glad  to  e.scape  from  them,  and  J  set  off  therefore 
as  quick  as  possible.'' 
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After  tfavclling  thrco  days  lon«rc'r,  on  witlior  perceived  the 
iiulicntioiis  of  an  npproueliing  stonii,  but  us  his  guides  wero 
confident  that  the  weather  would  continue  /iiK*,  he  adjusted 
his  compass,  and  ttxik  the  proper  direction  of  their  route. 
When  the  hurricane  euine  on  hi^*  conipunions  were  surpri/ed 
and  terrified;  but  he  now  took  tl)e  lead,  and  conducted  them 
safely  to  Ingiga,  which  feat  his  astonishwl  followers  cxMicludcHl 
was  performed  by  magic.  Here  he  was  kindly  welcomed  by 
the  commander,  major  Gageun. 

'  This  town,'  says  he,  '  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  situated  upm  a  river  of  the  same  name* 
(jO  wersts  from  its  mouth,  and  is  defended  by  a  stpiare  inclosure 
'>f  palisades,  the  height  and  thickness  of  which  surpri/ed  me, 
and  by  wooden  bastions,  erected  on  j)iles,  at  the  four  angles. 
These  bastions  are  provided  with  cannon,  and  contain  a  vari- 
ety of  warlike  stores.  Tiiey  are  guarded  day  and  nigjit  by 
centinels,  as  are  also  the  three  gates  of  the  town,  of  whicli  one 
only  is  open.  There  is  a  small  square,  before  the  house  of 
the  governor,  and  a  guard,  staticmed  on  one  side  of  this  s(][uare, 
defends  it  from  attack.  I  was  tnjually  struck  with  tlie  houses. 
They  are  of  wcxkI,  and  very  low,  but  have  all  a  regular  front, 
ai .  are  evidently  built  upon  one  plan.  M.  Gaguen  intends 
by  Jegrees  to  give  this  uniformity  to  the  whole  town.  The 
ishas  that  have  been  constructed  since  his  arrival,  besides  a 
pleasant  appearance,  have  all  the  conveniences  that  such  places 
will  admit  of  lie  has  it  in  contem])lation  also  to  rebuild  the 
church,  which  is  a  wretched  edifice,  and  also  in  ruins. 

'  The  population  amounts  to  about  5  or  GOO  inhabitants, 
who  are  either  merchants,  or  in  the  service  of  goverament. 
The  latter  are  most  numerous,  and  form  the  garrison  of  the 
place.  They  are  kept  under  the  severest  discipline,  which  u 
indispensible,  from  the  frequent  occasion  there  is  to  d.ti'nd 
thcmaelves.  The  circumspection  and  zeal  of  the  governor  in 
this  respect  cannot  be  surpassed.  Their  tribunals  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Nijenei  Kamtschatka.'  ''- 

Our  author  embraces  the  opportunity  his  leisure  now  afford- 
ed him  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Koriacs,  who  inhabit  a 
vast  e^tent  of  country.     They  are  divided  into  fixed  and  wan- 
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dering  Koriiic»;  but  their  number  is  very  small.  *  1".  tipu. 
ners  of  the  former,"'  says  ho,  •  ore  tlie  revtrKc  of  CHtiiuabic 
and  are  a  mixture  t)f  duplicity,  mistrust,  »nd  avarice.  They 
have  all  the  vices  of  the  northern  nations  ot  Asia,  without  the 
virtues.  Kobbcrs  by  nature,  they  are  suspicious,  cruel,  inca. 
pablc  either  of  benevolence  or  pity.  To  procu  o  the  least 
fiervice  from  them,  it  is  first  necessary  to  oft'er,  and  even  to 
give  them  some  recompence.  Nothing  but  presents  can  excite 
their  attention,  or  rouse  their  activity. 

*  From  this  perfidious  and  savage  disposition,  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  them  to  live  in  peace,  or  form  any  durable  ties  with 
their  neighbours.  So  unscx-iuble  a  spirit  nuist  also  give  them 
an  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  dominion.  Hence  their  continual 
insurrection  against  the  Russians,  their  atrocious  robberies, 
their  daily  incursions  on  the  })eople  who  surround  them  ;  hence 
the  respective  animosities  and  revenge  that  incesMantly  spring 
up. 

*  This  state  of  wm*  foments  in  every  individual  a  ferocious 
spirit.  The  practice  of  attacking,  and  of  defending  themselves, 
creates  in  them  an  inflexible  courage  that  delights  in  per])ctuai 
combats,  and  glories  in  a  contempt  of  life.  Suj>er8tition  lends 
its  aid  to  ennoble  in  their  eyes  this  thirst  of  blood,  by  imix)3ing 
a  law  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die.  The  more  int. 
portant  is  the  cause  that  calls  them  to  arms,  the  more  greedy 
are  they  of  death.  Neither  the  bravery,  nor  the  number  of 
their  adversaries,  can  intimidate  them ;  it  is  then  they  swear 
to  destroy  the  sun.  They  discharge  this  terrible  oath  by  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  burning  all  their 
possessions,  and  rushing  madly  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 
The  combat  can  only  terminate  by  the  total  destruction  of 
one  of  the  parties.  The  vanquished  never  seek  their  safety  in 
flight ;  honour  forbids  it ;  and  not  a  Koriac  will  survive  the 
slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

'  The  vicinity  of  the  Russian  settlements  has  hitherto  pro» 
duced  no  change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  resident  Koriacs. 
Their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Russians  only  renders 
them  susceptible  to  the  attraction  of  wealth,  and  desirous  of 
plunder.    Insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a  more  pohshcd  life, 
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they  seem  to  feci  a  repiigtmncc  to  civili/ation,  and  to  consider 
their  own  inonnrrH  and  custums  qm  absuliilely  ])crt'L>ct. 

'  Among  thuir  strange  customs  I  shall  mention  tlic  probation 
to  which  a  young  man  suhjeds  hiniHelf  when  he  is  desirous  of 
marrying.  As  noon  as  he  has  fixed  his  choice,  he  waits  u[xm 
the  relations  of  his  mistress,  and  offern  to  druri^'fbr  them,  flf 
the  phrase  is.  The  young  Imly  is  immediately  envelo[)cd  in  a 
multiplicity  of  garments,  which  cona-al  her  to  sucii  a  degree, 
that  the  face  itself  is  scarcely  visible.  She  is  not  left  alone  for 
a  single  instant ;  her  mother,  and  a  numl)er  of  old  matrons 
Bccumpany  her  wherever  she  goes,  sleep  with  her,  and  do  Mot 
lose  her  from  their  sight  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Thw 
aim  of  the  lover,  the  point  of  happiness  to  vvliich  all  his  cares 
tend,  is  ^o  touch  her  naked  Ixidy,  the  only  way  by  which  he 
can  at^aiu  her.  In  the  mean  time  ho  executes  with  7oaI  and 
submission  all  the  functions  that  the  relations  impose  on  him. 
His  eye  i.-  invariably  fixed  on  the  idol  of  his  heart,  ho  watches 
her  motions,  ibllows  her  ste{)s,  and  intrudes  himself  incessantly 
in  her  way.  il'it  how  deceive  the  Argus  eyes  of  the  duennas 
tluit  surrounded  her !  It  is  a  continual  ccmtest  of  vigUance 
against  cunning;  each  perscm  acts  with  equal  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. From  such  assiduities,  from  the  agitation  of  the 
luver,  and  the  precautions  that  are  taken  to  counteract  liis 
mancr'uvres,  one  would  si'ppose  that  he  was  about  to  carry  off* 
some  extraordinary  beauty.  Who  would  imagine  that  the 
object  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  this  whining  Koriac,  was 
ughness  itself,  and  that  h?  aspired  to  no  other  reward  for  so 
many  exertions,  than  to  tovicli  a  callous,  yellow,  and  greasy 
skin  ?  In  his  leistire  moments,  at  liberty  to  see  and  approach 
his  mistress,  he  endeavours  to  merit  her  affection  by  some  sly 
attempt  to  obtain  a  touch ;  but  the  number  and  thickness  of 
her  garments  are  an  invincible  barrier.  Enraged  at  so  many 
obstacles,  he  tears  and  pulls  off  this  teazing  dress.  Woe  be- 
tide him  if  he  be  surprized  in  his  rash  attack !  The  relations, 
the  inexorable  spies,  dart  i^wn  him,  and  force  him  to  relin- 
quish his  prize.  It  is  commonly  by  the  elot^uence  of  the  foot, 
or  a  stick,  that  they  entreat  him  to  withdraw,  and  find  some 
better  opportunity.     If  he  resist,  he  is  dragged  by  the  hair. 
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or  the  nails  of  these  old  hags  are  imprinted  in  his  face.  If  he 
be  disheartened,  or  murmurs  at  the  cruel  treatment,  he  is 
instantly  dismissed,  and  forfeits  for  ever  all  clr  im  to  the  alli- 
ance, which  is  considered  as  the  most  signal  disgrace  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  a  Koriac  lover.  But  difficulties  only  render  his 
desires  more  vehement.  He  rejoices,  he  glories  in  all  the  tri- 
bulations  he  experiences  during  his  amorous  and  painful  servi- 
tude.  It  is  frequently  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  years,  more  or  less,  that  he  obtains  liis  end.  Elate  with 
his  victory,  he  flies  to  inform  the  relations  of  his  success. 
The  witnesses  are  summoned,  and  the  young  lady  interro- 
gated.  Her  confession  is  necessary,  as  well  as  some  proof 
that  she  was  taken  by  surprize,  and  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
defend  herself.  Her  hand  is  then  bestowed  on  the  conquoror, 
but  he  is  obliged  still  to  wait  till  it  is  set;n  whether  she  can  re- 
concile  herself  to  living  with  him.  From  this  moment,  freed  , 
fix)m  his  labours,  he  makes  his  court  to  his  future  wife,  who 
is  not  perhaps  sorry  to  find  herself  delivered  from  her  cumber- 
some  attire.  The  second  stage  of  courtship  is  seldom  \ery 
long ;  the  damsel,  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  soon  accords 
her  assent,  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  give  him  all  the 
claims  of  a  husband.  The  nuptial  ceremony  and  feast  consist 
merely  in  Assembling  the  relations  of  the  parties,  who  are  eager 
to  get  drunk  in  imitation  of  the  new  married  couple. 

*  When  a  Koriac  dies,  his  relations  and  neighbours  assem- 
ble to  pay  him  their  last  respects.  They  erect  a  funeral  pile, 
upon  which  they  place  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of  rein  deer,  fish,  brandy, 
in  short  whatever  they  conceive  he  will  want  for  his  great 
journey,  and  to  keep  him  from  staning  in  the  other  world. 
If  it  be  a  wandering  Koriac,  his  deer  conduct  him  to  the  pile; 
if  a  resident  Koriac,  he  is  drawn  by  his  dogs,  or  -carried  by 
his  relations.  The  body  is  exhibited,  clothed  in  his  best  attire, 
and  lying  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  There  it  receives  the  adieu  of 
the  attendants,  who,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  consider  it 
as  an  honour  speedily  to  reduce  their  relation  or  friend  to 
ashes.  They  llel  only  the  regret  of  a  short  absence,  and  not 
of  an  etemal  separation.     They  weai'  no  mourning,  and  the 
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funeral  pomp  terminates  in  fi  scene  of  intemperance,  where  the 
finnes  of  their  liquor  and  tobacco  gradually  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  death.'' 

On  the  Ctli  of  April,  our  traveller  departed  from  Ingiga, 
accon)panied  by  two  soldiers,  a  young  merchant,  and  a  Kpriac 
prince,  of  thi;  name  of  Eviava,  as  his  guide.  '  We  travelletl,'' 
says  Lesseps,  '  very  slowly  till  the  evening.  The  only  incon- 
venience I  felt  was  the  not  being  able,  for  want  of  an  inter- 
prefer,  to  enjo^  the  conversation  of  my  princely  guide.  It 
doubtless  deprived  me  of  a  fund  of  information  which  it  was 
in  liis  power  to  have  furnished,  and  our  mutual  tacituniity  did 
not  render  my  journey  the  more  pleasant. 

•  We  stopped  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  necessary  to  gain  a 
mountain  well  known  to  our  Koriacs,  and  which  had  been 
marked  in  our  itinerary  as  our  first  stage.  I  should  in  vain 
lia\  e  wished  to  seek  shelter  in  a  wood,  as  had  been  my  custom 
when  drawn  by  dogs.  The  convenience  of  the  traveller  is  left 
out  of  the  account  in  the  choice  y  "  a  resting  place ;  that  of  the 
rein  deer  only  is  consulted,  and  he  spot  that  most  abounds 
with  moss  is  invariably  preferred.  Half  way  up  the  mountain 
our  steeds  were  unharnessed,  and  no  other  care  taken  of  them 
than  that  of  tying  them  with  leathern  thongs.  I  saw  them  in- 
stantly scrape  away  the  snow,  under  which  they  well  knew 
how  to  come  at  their  food.  At  a  short  distance  we  made  a 
fire,  and  set  on  our  kettle,  and  the  lengtii  of  our  supper  an- 
swered to  its  frugality.  I  athnitted  my  Koriac  prince  to  my 
mess,  v^ho  appeared  highly  flattered  with  the  honour.  I  then 
laid  myself  down  on  the  snow,  and  was  permitted  to  sleep  a 
few  hours ;  but  when  the  time  was  expired,  diey  awoke  me 
without  compunction  to  prtx:eed  on  our  journey. 

'  It  is  necessary  ^o  observe  that  the  Koriacs  will  travel  four, 
tive,  or  six  days  incessantly  without  taking  scarceiy  any  rej)ose. 
The  rein  deer  are  habituated  to  run  day  and  night.  In  every 
two  or  three  hours  they  are  unharnessed,  and  allowed  the 
interval  of  an  hour  to  feed,  after  which  they  set  off  a^;.uu  with 
oqual  ardour ;  and  this  mode  is  refjeated  till  they  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  It  may  be  supposed  from  this  account, 
that  I  considered  myself  as  fortiniute,  when   the  night-  came. 
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to  be  indulged  with  two  hours  uninterrupted  sleep.  The  fa- 
vour  however  was  not  long  accorded  to  nie,  and  by  degrees  I 
was  obliged  to  accustom  myself  to  the  practice  of  my  inflexible 
conductors,  though  it  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty, 

'  Before  I  remounted,  Eviava  informed  me  that  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  lightening  our  vehicle,  the  weight  of  two 
persons  being  for  a  continuance  too  mucli  for  our  steeds,  and 
that  if  I  wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  being  uiy  own 
charioteer,  he  would  take  one  of  the  empty  sledges,  with  which 
we  were  furnished  as  a  resource  in  case  of  accident,  or  the  loss 
of  any  of  our  deer.  The  proposal  coincided  too  well  with  ni y 
inclination  for  mc  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  it,  and  I 
instantly  seized  the  reins,  and  began  my  new  apprenticeship. 

'  I  found  it  equally  arduous  with  that  to  which  I  subjected 
myself  at  IJolcheretsk,  with  this  difterence,  that  I  was  then  the 
first  to  laugli  at  the  frequency  of  njy  falls;  whereas  in  the 
present  case,  I  obtained  the  conviction  of  their  danger  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.     The  trace  of  the  deei  on  the  left,  being  fast- 
ened to  the  supporter  of  the  sledge  on  the  corresponding  side, 
nearly  touches  the  left  foot  of  the  conductor,  who  must  be 
continually  on  his  guard  to  keep  clear  of  it.     From  forgttful- 
ness,  or  inexperience,  I  failed  in  tliis  precaution,  and  my  leg 
became  ^sntangled.    The  violence  of  my  fall,  or  more  probably 
the  sudden  and  acute  pain  in  my  leg,  letl  me  imprudently  to 
relinquish  my  hold  of  the  reins,  in  order  to  apply  my  hand  to 
it.     By  what  means  'jould  I  disengage  myself?     The  deer, 
finding  no  longer  the  same  restraint,  advanced  with  greater 
.speed,  and  every  effort  I  made  to  get  free  encouraged  and 
irritated   them.      Dragged  along  in  this  manner,   my  head 
sweeping  the  snow  and  striking  continuaUy  against  the  skate 
of  the  sledge,  and  feeling  every  moment  as  if  my  leg  would 
be  shivered  in  pieces,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  what  I  suffered 
I  was  no  longer  able  to  cry  out;  1  luul  lost  all  consciousneBs; 
when,  by  a  motion  purely  mechanical,  I  extended  my  lelt 
hand  exactly  u|X)n  the  reins  that  floated  by  chance.     A  new 
jolt  of  the  sledge  made  me  draw  fctack  my  hand,  and  this  in- 
voluntary check  stopped  my  deer.     Some  of  my  people  came 
iip  at  the  same  time,  expecting  to  find  mc  cither  dangerouslj 
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HYOundcd,  or  already  deprived  of  life.  Meanwhile  after  a 
swoon  of  a  few  minutes,  my  senses  returned,  and  1  recovered 
my  strength.  The  only  injury  I  received  was  a  violent  contu- 
sion on  my  leg,  and  a  head  ache,  which  were  attended  with 
no  very  material  consequences.  The  joy  of  having  escaped 
from  this  danger,  gave  me  additional  courage,  and  I  ascended 
my  sledge,  and  pursued  my  journey  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

'  Become  more  circumspect,  I  took  care  in  future  whenever 
I  was  overturned,  to  check  immediately  my  deer,  for  I  ought 
to  consider  myself  as  fortunate  that,  in  their  impetuosity,  they 
did  not  proceed  with  me  to  the  mountains.  In  that  case  how 
could  they  have  been  stopped?  Three  or  four  days  arc  fre- 
quently spent  in  this  pursuit,  and  sometimes  vitlioiit  success. 
This  intelligence,  which  I  received  from  my  Koriacs,  made 
me  tremble  for  my  dispatches,  which  were  in  a  box  fastened 
to  my  sledge,  and  were  thus  liable  to  be  taken  from  me  every 
moment.'' 

Our  traveller  continued  with  his  friendly  guide  two  days 
longer,  when,  having  aiTived  at  the  Koriae's  yourt,  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  his  noble  host,  whose  exertions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  liberty  of  his  country  merited  applause.  '  On  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,'  says  our  author,  '  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  nuiltltude  of  deer.  They  liad  been  assembled 
in  ord<;r  to  select  what  were  necessary  for  my  use,  Inch  re- 
quired only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  V,[nm  a  particular  cry  of 
their  keepers,  the  tame  deer  came  towards  us.  The  young 
ones,  and  those  which  are  accustonujd  to,  or  exenvpt  from, 
labours,  go  off  in  a  diifeivnt  diretllv)n.  The  t^rnv  and  the 
restive  ones  were  next  sepai'ated  from  the  rest,  and  those  that 
were  wanted  were  easily  caught  by  nieaus  of  a  ruiming  noose 
which  they  thriw  over  them  with  hiugular  dexterity.  'J'lie 
dioice  being  made,  they  separatt-d  those  destined  i'or  my  use, 
and  which  if  they  had  not  been  detained  by  force,  would 
speedily  have  gone  to  rejoin  the  lest. 

'  They  do  not  ordinarily  enq)U)y  in  labour  the  female  deer, 
which  are  reserved  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  They 
are  coupled  in  autumn,  and  Ibal  in  the  spring.     The  young 
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nnles  designed  for  draught,  are  castrated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dogs  of  Kamtschatka. 

'  There  are  almost  always  three  or  four  deer  in  a  flock  that 
are  trained  for  the  chace.  Tlie  instinct  t)f  these  animals  is 
inconceivable ;  tlicy  hunt  even  while  they  are  feeding.  If  a 
tame  deer  percei\  cs  a  wild  one,  he  immediately,  without  show, 
ing  any  sign  either  of  joy  or  siu-prize,  imitates  in  browsing  the 
gait  and  manner  of  the  other,  who  sometimes  approaches  him 
without  suspe  ting  a  snare.  Presently  one  sees  them  play 
together;  their  horns  become  entangled,  they  part,  they  join 
<'ach  other  again,  they  fly  and  pursue  each  other  by  turns. 
In  these  sportive  amusements  the  tamo  deer  gradually  draws 
his  prey  within  musket  shot  of  tlie  hunter.  With  a  well  ma- 
naged deer,  one  is  alile  to  seize  his  companion  alive ;  a  cord  is 
hung  upon  the  horns  of  the  former,  which,  in  their  play,  he 
entangles  in  the  horns  of  his  adversary.  From  that  time  the 
greater  tlie  efforts  made  by  the  wild  deer  to  escape,  the  closer 
the  running  knot  is  drawn,  and  the  more  strongly  the  tame 
deer  pulls  at  the  cord,  in  order  to  give  hi^  master  time  to  come 
up.  It  frequendy  happens  however  that  the  wild  deer  suspects 
the  trick,  and  escapes  the  danger  by  flight. 

'  When  a  Koriac  conies  out  of  his  yourt  in  the  morning,  the 
deer  flock  about  him  in  expectation  of  a  drink,  which  is  the 
highest  treat  to  them;  this  is  nothing  more  than  human  urine, 
which  is  carefully  preserved  in  vessels,  or  hampers  made  of 
straw,  and  of  so  nice  a  contexture  that  the  liquor  cannot  pene- 
trate  through  them.  The  flock  are  so  extremely  fond  of  this 
l)everage,  that  whatever  quantity  you  give  them,  it  is  all  swal- 
lowed in  an  instant.'' 

Next  morning,  our  traveller  again  set  off',  with  the  brother 
of  his  former  guide  for  a  conductor :  but  had  nearly  perished 
by  leaving  his  company  to  visit  a  hot  spring.  He  had  also 
great  difiiculty  in  passing  a  iiigh  chain  of  mountains.  The  next 
day  the  snow  was  more  than  three  'eet  deej);  the  deer  sunk  to 
their  necks,  and  were  unable  to  pnK-eed.  During  two  days 
he  was  detained  by  the  storm,  while  he  used  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  dogs.  On  the  tiiird  day,  having  taken 
leave  of  his  guide,  he  proceeded  in  five  sledges,  each  drawn 
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by  eight  or  ten  dogs.  But,  after  travelling  for  some  distance 
along  the  sea  coast,  the  storm  became  so  terrible,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retarn,  and  to  lie  in  a  deserted  stinking  voiirt 
for  three  days.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  was  inconceivable. 
The  dampness  became  equally  insupportable  with  the  cold  -, 
for  the  fire,  by  melting  the  ice  that  surrounded  them,  caused 
a  thousand  dribblings  over  their  heads,  and  a  stream  of  water 
under  their  feet.  Some  sea  wolves  also  which  were  fo'uid  in 
the  yourt  began  to  thaw,  and  diffuse  a  noxious  odour ;  while 
the  exhalations  which  arose  from  seven  HI  thy  Koriacs,  and  two 
others,  who  accompanied  our  traveller,  made  their  asylvun  a 
true  sink.     Our  author  became  very  ill,  and  had  a  long  swoon. 

At  length,  on  the  21st,  he  was  enabled  to  pioceed;  and  at 
the  f"^d  of  three  days  passed  the  river  Yamsk,  and  reached 
ro^  of  that  name.  Here  he  obtained  a  supply  of  provi- 
':■  ns;  and,  as  the  force  of  the  sun  announced  an  approaching 
thi:.  .,  he  resolved  to  travel  in  the  night.  At  11  o'clock  at 
night,  he  left  Yamsk,  with  nine  large  sledges.  At  daybreak, 
he  passed  a  dangerous  mountain  ;  and,  next  day,  reached  the 
last  ostrog  in  the  Koriac  territory,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
fasten  whalebone  under  the  skates  of  his  sledges,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Nex'  day,  1'.?  readied 
Ola,  a  Toungouse  ostrog ;  and  found  that  the  yourts  of  this 
people  were  of  a  superior  construction  to  those  of  the  Kamt- 
schadales  and  Koriacs, 

'  The  instant  of  my  arrival  at  Ola,'  says  Lesseps,  '  I  was 
visited  by  a  number  of  women,  some  dressed  in  the  Russian, 
and  others  in  the  Toungouse  mode.  Expresi^ing  my  surprize 
at  seeing  them  so  fine,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  village 
feast ;  it  ^vas  also,  I  understood,  a  part  of  their  coquetry  to 
appear  in  their  best  attire  before  strangers.  Of  their  most 
esteemed  ornaments,  embroideries  of  glass  beads  seem  to  have 
the  preference.  Some  of  them  are  wrought  with  tolerable 
taste ;  among  others,  I  observed  one  on  the  boot  of  a  young 
girl  that  had  an  admirable  air  of  lightness ;  it  concealed  in  no 
respect  the  beauty  of  the  leg,  that  was  covered  with  a  kind  of 
pantaloon  of  skin ,  nicely  fitted,  over  which  hung  a  small  pet- 
ticoat. 
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*  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Russians  ancf 
Toungouses;  they  have  similar  features  and  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  men  are  strong  and  well  made ;  some  of  the 
Avomen  have  an  Asiatic  appearance,  but  not  the  flat  nose  and 
broad  face  of  the  Kamtschadalcs  and  the  majority  of  the  Ko- 
iiacs.  Mildness  and  hospitality  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  these  people.  It  was  not  from  a  defect  of  zeal,  on 
their  part,  that  I  did  not  procure  the  succour  I  wanted ;  hu 
their  ability  was  so  small,  that  they  could  only  change  a  pai  ■ 
of  m^  dogs.' 

Next  morning,  our  traveller  found  great  difficulty  in  sur. 
mounting  a  steep  promontory.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  danger  increased,  the  sea  was  broken  up,  and  his  guides 
advised  him  to  abandon  the  baggage  and  cross  a  bay  by  leaping 
from  one  sheet  of  ice  to  another.  Lesseps  knew  not  what  plan 
to  follow;  but  the  danger  of  his  situation  will  be  best  described 
in  his  own  words. 

*  A  chain  of  rocks,"*  says  he,  '  which,  .hrough  its  whole 
extent,  presents  to  the  sea  a  flat  perpendicular  surface,  and 
consequently  without  the  least  appearance  of  strand,  was  the 
desci'iption  of  the  shore  I  visited.  The  sea,  in  carrying  off 
the  mountains  of  ice  which  liad  concealed  itfj  surface,  had  left 
a  horizontal  crust  suspended  to  the  side  of  this  enormous  wall, 
which  was  not  more  than  two  feet  wide,  frequently  not  more 
than  one,  and  scarcely  one  foot  in  thickness.  Eight  feet  below 
this  sort  of  cornice,  you  saw  the  waves  beating  against  the 
rock,  and  innumerable  shelves  that  the  eye  discovered  in  the 
sea,  and  that  seemed  about  10  feet  below  its  surface. 

'  I  did  not  suffer  these  observations  to  discourage  me,  but 
immediately  eoniniitted  myself  to  this  perilous  cornice.  Em- 
boldened by  its  solidity,  I  advanced  softly  in  a  sidelong  direc- 
tion, my  face  turned  towards  the  rock.  It  offered  no  hold  to 
the  hands,  but  only  now  and  then  a  narrow  cavity,  into  which 
I  threw  myself  to  recover  breath;  after  having  passeii  the  gaps 
of  the  crust,  which  continually  presented  themselves  to  ray 
steps,  the  ice  h^ing  in  certain  places  completely  washed  away, 
and  a  breath  left  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  At  first  1 
must  confess  I  felt  myself  intimidated,  and  did  not  leap  theui 
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ivitliout  trembling:  the  least  error  in  position,  the  most  trifling 
accident  would  have  destroyed  me.  My  companions  could  not 
have  relieved,  nor  even  so  much  as  have  seen  me.  This  pro- 
gress continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  reached  the  other  extremity  of  the  rock,  and  no  sooner 
had  I  arrived  than  I  forgot  the  danger*  of  the  way  to  think 
only  of  my  dispatches.  I  had  left  them  under  the  care  of  my 
soldiers,  but  I  alone  could  undertake  to  save  them.  The  ex- 
periment I  had  made  encouraged  me,  and  proud  of  my  disco- 
very, I  did  not  hesitate  to  return  upon  my  steps. 

•  My  people  condemned  my  conduct,  which  they  considered 
as  rashness,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  me 
again.  I  concealed  not  from  them  that  the  way  was  hazardous; 
"  but  as  no  accident  had  happened  to  me,  why,"  I  asked, 
"  should  you  be  deterred  from  following  me  ?  I  will  once 
more  make  the  attempt,  and  I  hope  upon  my  return  to  find 
you  free  from  apprehension,  and  disposed  to  imitate  my  ex- 
ample." 

'  I  immediately  took  up  my  port-folio,  and  the  box  that 
contained  my  dispatches.  My  two  soldiers,  Golikoff*  and  Ne- 
darezoff,  whose  dexterity  I  had  already  experienced,  consented 
to  accompany  me.  Without  their  assistance  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  impossible  to  save  this  precious  deposit ;  we 
carried  it  in  turn,  exchanging  it  from  one  to  another.  He 
that  had  last  received  it,  for  instance,  who  always  marched 
foremost  upon  this  narrow  parapet,  threw  it  suddenly  into  a 
hollow  place  of  the  rock,  advancing  at  the  same  time  a  few 
steps ;  the  others  came  after  him,  took  up  his  burthen,  and 
relieved  themselves  from  it  by  the  same  manoeuvre.  I  cannot 
express  v^hat  I  felt  during  this  operation ;  at  every  stride  of 
tho  bearer  over  the  gaps  of  the  path,  I  imagined  I  saw  my  box 
ready  to  fall  into  the  sea.  Twenty  times  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  escaping  from  our  hands,  and  I  felt  m^  very  blood  curdle 
as  if  I  hud  seen  death  itself  ga})ing  under  my  steps.  Indeed 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  my 
despair,  if  I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it.  I  knew  not  a 
iiiomenfs  ease  till  I  had  deposited  this  solemn  charge  in  a 
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place  of  safety ;  my  joy  was  then  as  vehement  as  had  been  niy 
anxiety. 

'  This  second  success?  iiisp'red  me  witli  so  mueh  confidence 
that  I  no  longer  doubted  of  tJie  possibility  of  transporting  our 
sledges  in  the  same  manner.  1  'communicated  my  ideas  to  mv 
soldiers ;  animated  by  my  example,  and  by  tlie  event  of  their 
first  experiment,  they  cheerfully  returned  with  me  for  this  new 
undertaking.  By  my  order  they  had  imharnessed  a  part  of 
the  dogs ;  they  now  faster^^d  to  the  four  corners  of  the  sledo-cs 
long  thongs  of  leather,  which  I  directed  to  be  held  by  those 
who  were  before  and  behind  the  vehicle.  We  presently  found 
the  utility  of  this  precaution;  our  sledges  were  sometimes 
wider  than  the  parapet,  and  of  consequence  only  rested  on  one 
skate,  so  that  the  load  must  have  overturned  them  into  tlie 
water  if  they  had  not  been  strongly  supported  ;  at  other  times 
the  ice,  as  I  have  said,  was  entirely  gone,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  sudden  elevation  in  order  to  preserve  their 
equilibrium.  The  muscular  arms  of  my  guides  were  scarcely 
equal  to  the  weight,  and  it  was  sometimes  as  much  as  all  oi 
us  could  do  to  keep  one  another  from  falhng.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  for  us  to  grapple  the  rock  ;  it  was  perpetually  to  be 
feared  that  one  of  us  should  draw  in  the  other,  or  that  the  ice 
should  suddenly  fail  under  our  feet.  We  however  suft'crcd 
nothing  but  the  apprehension. 

'  We  returned  once  more  to  fetch  the  rest  of  our  dogs.  It 
seemed  as  if  these  poor  animals  judged  better  than  our;  elves 
of  the  extent  of  the  danger,  so  much  did  they  bark  and  draw 
back,  particularly  at  the  difficult  passages.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose to  cheer  them  with  our  voice,  it  was  necessary  to  strike 
them,  or  to  pull  them  rapidly  after  us.  There  were  four  of 
them,  who  from  aukwardness  or  terror,  could  not  leap  like 
the  rest.  The  first  perished  in  our  sight  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  our  assisting  him,  the  second  remained  suspended  by 
his  fore  feet ;  one  of  my  guides,  .supported  by  his  coniralc 
and  leaning  forward,  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  him ;  the 
other  two  were  supported  by  their  traces,  and  were  easily  ex- 
tricated from  the  peiil. 


At  last 
;^mi)ly  pr< 
these  unit 
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<  Those  various  crossings  backward  and  forward  occasioned 
us  soven  hours  incessant  hibour  and  apprehension.  We  were 
no  sooner  out  of  danger  than  we  returned  thanks  to  heaven 
like  so  many  persons  escaped  from  death.  We  embraced  one 
aiioUier  with  transport,  as  if  oficb  had  owned  to  Ins  companion 
the  preservation  of  his  Ufe.  It  -hort,  our  hap'iiness  was  bet- 
ter felt  than  it  is  in  my  }X)wer  tn  lescribc.'' 

In  the  evening  our  craveller  reached  the  village  of  Armani, 
where  he  was  kindly  cntertaired  by  a  Yakout ;  and  enjoyed 
tho  luxury  of  milk  provisions.  He  departed  the  same  even- 
ing, and  spent  the  following  day  at  the  fort  oi  Tfousk.  After 
travelling  another  day  he  had  advanced  so  far  inhuid  as  to  lase 
sight  of  the  sea;  but,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  he  again  came 
ujx)n  the  coast;  and,  on  the  i()llowlng  .'ay,  "May  5,  he  reached 
Okotsk,  and  al'  .iited  at  the  house  of  major  Kokh,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  ^  .6  residence  of  M.  Kasloft,  the  governor. 
Madame  Kasloft'  received  him  as  the  friend  of  her  husband 
and  the  companion  of  his  dangers :  but  he  found  great  diffi- 
(Milting  in  calming  her  apprehensions  for  M.  Kasloff's  safety. 

This  town  is  the  principal  mart  of  commerce  for  those  parts. 
The  port  is  very  insigr.ificant ;  but  M.  I^ess'^ps  found  lieute- 
nant Hall,  in  the  navy,  building  two  small  vessels  for  the  voy- 
age of  discovery  intrusted  to  M.  Billings.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
notwithstanding  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads,  our  travelleir 
setoff;  but,  after  struggling  against  the  most  -arful  dangers, 
liis  guides  refused  to  proceed,  and  he  was  com^  cHed  to  return 
to  Okotsk,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  chagrin  bat  the  kind- 
ness of  the  llussian  officers  gradually  restored  his  mind  to 
triUKjuillity- 

On  the  2()th,  the  ice  on  the  river  Okhota  broke  up,  ai-d  on 
the  thaw  being  ended  the  seine  was  immediately  used.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  small  fish  were  caught ;  '•nd,  as  a  great 
scarcity  prevailed,  the  joy  and  clamour  at  the  sight  was  incon- 
ci'ival)lo.  Whole  families  contended  for  the  fish,  which  were 
in:>taiitK  devoured  raw. 

At  last,  our  traveller  again  ])repared  to  depart.  He  was 
amply  p]*ovided  with  bread  and  biscuit  by  his  ^riends,  although 
these  articles  could  be  little  spared.     M.  Loftsoff,  inspect?;-. 
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lieutenant  Hall,  and  M.  AUcgrcttl,  the  garrison  surgeon,  sig. 
nified  their  wish  to  accompany  him.  Horses  were  also  pro- 
vided;  but  the  want  of  food  had  rendered  these  poor  animals 
very  unfit  for  thf  s6rvice. 

*  At  sight  of  the  horse  I  was  to  mount,''  says  J  c-  eps,  '  I 
drew  back  with  horror  and  compassion.  I  had  never  seen  so 
wretclied  an  animal.  His  sides  were  lank  and  hollow,  his 
buttocks  narrow  and  peaked,  so  t)mt  you  might  count  every 
bone  they  contained,  his  neck  unsupported,  his  head  l>etwecn 
his  legs,  his  haunches  nerveless  and  weak.  Such  is  the  exact 
description  of  my  steed.  You  may  judge  of  the  figure  of  the 
other  horses,  amcmg  which  mine  passed  for  one  of  the  least 
despicable.  The  saddle  had  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
our  own.  Those  which  were  j)rovided  for  our  Ixiggage  were 
smaller,  made  of  wood,  and  perforated  with  holes ;  upon  tlio 
lop  there  were  two  sticks  fastened  cross-wise  on  Avhich  the  load 
was  suspended,  taking  care  however  to  make  the  weight  equal" 
on  lx)th  sides,  as  the  smallest  disproportion  would  infalliblv 
have  prevented  the  beasts  from  maintaining  their  equilibrium. 

'  It  was  in  this  pitiful  plight  that  our  caravan  .set  out.  To 
console  our-fives  for  the  slow  pace  we  travelled,  each  was 
merry  at,  die  cxpence  of  his  steed.  Twelve  wersts  from 
Okotsk,  ;i  U)!(  rably  large  salt  work  was  pointed  out  to  nif  on 
the  sea  coasi ;  the  men  employed  in  it  were  ail  malefactors  or 
convicts.  Beyond  this  house  we  left  the  sea  at  our  left,  and 
travelled  for  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Okhota. 

*  If  the  breaking  up  of  this  river  occasion  such  alarm  to  tlu' 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  its  overflowings  are  not  less  fatal  to 
the  environs,  llising  above  the  banks,  the  water  not  only 
floods  the  adjacent  country,  but  becomes  a  torrent,  that  swells 
as  it  extends  itself.  It  has  been  said  to  rise  two  feet  above  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  From  this  account  one  may  suppose 
its  ravages  to  be  dre.idful,  and  certain  it  is  that  I  saw  in  the 
forests  gulfs  of  an  astonishing  depth,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
these  floods. 

*  Within  a  short  distance  from  Medvejegolova,  my  horse 
fell  under  me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  get  up 
again ;  I  had  fortunately  time  to  quit  the  saddle,  and  received 
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Yl.eretbre  no  injury.  We  left  the  Ihjr.sI  on  tin  spot,  where  it 
doubtless  expinnl  a  tew  hours  after.  We  h:wl  still  11  liorsos 
remaining  ;  1  was  therefore  remounted  in  an  instnnt,  and 
reaehed  the  village  without  nieeting  witli«nny  other  nceident. 

'  Wc  proceeded  the  next  ihiy,  at  nine  o'clock  in  tlu  umrn- 
ing,  and  forded  the  river  Okhota,  the  course  of"  which  ^vc  \ven' 
no  longer  to  pursue.  I  perceived  here  and  there  some  Yakout 
yourts  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other  •  seldom  are 
any  number  of  them  seen  together. 

'  The  disposition  t)f  these  families  to  I'"  ilif  )solate<I 

Tnanner,  results  from  a  motive  ol'  interest  •*  tlu'  Hrw 

importance.     Horses  Ixnng  their  chief  sou r(  if  the 

proprietors  (some  of  whom   [Hjssess  more  ti.  »usand) 

built  their  habitations  nearer  to  each  other,  bow  would  they 
be  able  to  procure  nourishment  for  their  numerous  studs? 
The  neighbouring  pastures  must  socm  l)e  exhausted,  and  it 
'Vould  be  neccsMary  to  send  multitudes  of  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance ;  but  how  many  inconveniences  would  result  in 
conse(]uence  of  the  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  the  keepers." 

Having  anived  at  a  village,  named  Moundoukaim,  our 
author  was  obliged  to  stop  a  day  to  refresh  the  horses.  He 
here  parted  with  Messrs.  Hall  and  Loftsofl',  and  set  off  at 
break  of  day.  The  weakness  of  the  horses  again  rendered  a 
halt  necessary,  in  a  place  where  many  voracious  bears  were 
prowling  about.  The  following  description  explains  the  nature 
of  these  halts. 

*  Having  fixed  upon  the  spot,  the  hofrses  were  eased  of  their 
burthens  and  permitted  to  graze  at  liberty.  Fires  were  then 
kindled  at  equal  distances  round  our  little  camp,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  my  tent  I  repeatedly  discharged  my  muskit,  being 
assured  that  tlie  re})ort  and  smell  of  the  powder  would  terrify 
and  drive  away  the  bears.  At  break  of  day  (;ur  horses  arc 
assembled ;  if  any  of  them  were  disj)ersed  they  came  at  the 
cry  of  my  Yakouts,  who  possess  the  same  talent  in  this  respect 
us  the  Koriacs  with  their  rein  deer.' 

The  principal  fixxl  of  the  Yakouts  who  attended  our  travel- 
ler, he  says,  was  '  a  kind  of  thick  frumenty,  made  of  rye  meal 
and  water,  into  which,  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  they  pour 
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fish  oil :  the  quantity  they  eat  of  it  astonished  and  shocked 
me.  I  was  told  that  in  general  they  were  not  very  great  eaters ; 
it  was  however  added,  that  they  now  and  then,  as  a  treat, 
roast  a  horse,  which  is  demolished  in  a  few  hours  by  a  very 
small  number  of  guests,  and  tlie  intestines  of  the  animal  arc 
by  no  means  the  least  precious  morsel.  Who  would  suppose 
that  men  of  such  voracious  apjjetites,  practice  at  other  times 
a  frugality  that  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  life,  and 
frequently  continue  a  number  of  days  together  without  food.''' 

Lesseps  had  several  dangerous  rivers  to  pass.  In  one  the 
current  carried  him  away  on  horseback;  but  he  was  saved  by 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  a  soklier  that  escorted  him.  The 
horses  had  now  become  so  weak,  that  a  Yakout  was  obliged  to 
alight  and  whip  them  behind.  At  last,  he  anived  at  the  river 
Yadoma,  which  he  intended  to  descend.  After  nuich  diffi- 
culty, an  old  crazy  boat  was  repaired :  our  traveller  took  leave 
of  M.  Allegretti,  and  set  sail  with  two  soldiers,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  attend  him,  and  two  others  whom  he  engaged  to 
row.  '  The  rapidity  of  the  current,'  says  he,  '  carried  us  on 
with  such  violence,  that  we  could  easily  dispense  with  the  oars. 
At  the  rate  we  sailed  my  soldiers  liad  no  doulrt  that  we  sljould 
reach  the  famous  cataract  before  nighty  which  was  more  than 
j80  wersts  from  the  place  of  my  departure.  Their  conversation 
turned  wholly  on  the  dangers  we  should  have  to  encounter. 
Though  I  was  already  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  their  in- 
experience,  by  continually  hearing  these  discourses,  dictated 
by  fear,  I  began  at  last  to  be  alarmed  myself,  and  resolved  to 
act  with  all  possible  prudence,  that  I  might  have  no  reason  to 
reproach  myself.  I  frequently  went  on  shore,  and  walked 
along  the  river  to  see  how  far  the  navigation  was  safe.  To- 
wards the  evening  a  north-west  wind  brought  on  rain.  Rather 
than  run  any  risk  in  such  bad  weather  I  halted,  and  ordered 
my  tent  to  be  pitched  over  the  boat.  i 

*  The  next  day,  after  four  hours  navigation,  interrupted 
by  frequent  landing  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  cataract, 
we  at  last  perceived  it.  Accompanied  by  my  two  pilots,  I 
went  to  examine  the  spot.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  I  saw 
a,  little  stony  island,  which  is  only  perceptible  when  the  waters 
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hcgin  to  fall.  My  soldiers  advised  me  td  pass,  if  the  waters 
^ere  sufficiently  liigli,  by  the  way  Of  a  canal  which  we  should 
find  at  the  right;  though  the  descent  was  very  rapid,  they 
assur*  d  me  that  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
cataract.  This  advice  engrossed  my  whole  attention,  and 
having  convinced  myself  of  its  utility,  I  returned  to  the  Ijoat, 
resolved  to  put  it  in  practice.  I  encouraged  my  people  in  the 
best  manner  I  could,  and  then  took  the  helm.  Nedarezoff  sat 
by  me,  and  Golikoff  assisted  one  of  tlie  rowers,  for  we  had 
only  two  oars.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  till  we  reached 
the  conflux  of  the  two  streams,  one  of  which  led  to  the  canal, 
and  the  other  lost  itself  in  the  cataract.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  latter  would  have  drawn  us  into  the  abyss,  but  for  the  skill 
and  strength  of  my  rowers.  The  instant  the  signal  is  given, 
their  nervous  arms  are  stretched  to  strike  the  oar,  and  to 
struggle  against  the  waves;  the  waters  rage  and  foam,  and 
the  violent  shocks  they  give  to  our  boat,  my  unceasing  exhort- 
ations, and  more  than  all  the  fear  of  being  destroyed,  redouble 
the  ardour  of  my  soldiers.  We  are  at  length  extricated  from 
the  treacherous  current,  and  enter  into  the  canal.  How  smooth 
did  its  waters  appear  after  tliis  terrifying  passage  !  To  give 
my  people  rest,  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  gentle  declivity  of 
the  stream :  the  helm  was  sufficient  to  direct  the  boat. 

'  When  we  were  at  tlit  foot  of  the  cataract,  curiosity  led 
me  to  turn  my  head.  I  trembled  at  its  dreadful  aspect,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  having  afforded  me  a  different  way.  Nine 
boats  out  of  ten  that  should  attempt  this  passage,  would  infal- 
libly be  wrecked. 

'  We  had  still  a  difficult  pass  to  make,  that  terrified  my 
people ;  it  is  called  the  Podporojenei,  or  the  ebb  of  the  cata- 
ract, which  is  about  the  distance  of  a  werst  from  it.  They 
were  still  talking  of  it  when  we  amved,  and  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  explain  to  them  the  manoeuvre  which  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  practise.  Our  object  was  to  choose  the  deepest 
side ;  the  blackness  of  the  water  seemed  to  point  it  out,  and  I 
steered  towards  it.  The  multiplicity  and  bulk  of  the  waves 
tossed  us  about  with  more  violen».e  than  if  we  had  been  in  the 
open  sea.     All  at  once  our  boat  was  pitched  upon  a  rock  that 
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was  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  wliich  none  of  us  had  per. 
ccived.  We  were  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  the  shock ; 
my  compiwions  imagined  themselves  to  be  lost,  and  had  not 
the  courage  to  raise  themselves ;  it  was  in  vain  I  called  upon 
them  to  I'ow  on;  they  paid  no  attention  to  my  cries.  I  caught 
hold  of  the  hchn,  and  perceiving  that  the  boat  had  sustained 
no  injury,  I  animated  their  drooping  spirits,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  take  their  stations.  We  owed  our  safety  to  the  moss 
with  which  the  rock  was  covered ;  the  boat  touchv'd  it  in  its 
passage,  and  glided  along  without  suffering  any  damage. 

*  I  felt  myself  indisposed  by  the  attack  of  a  fever,  but  I  paid 
no  great  attention  to  it ;  I  merely  laid  myself  down  in  the 
boat,  and  observed  no  other  regimen  than  that  of  drinking 
cold  water.  We  did  not  halt  during  the  night,  as  our  navi- 
gation was  become  perfectly  easy. 

'  I  entered  the  Maya  on  the  2i^d,  at  two  o'clock  in  th(t 
morning,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  nearly  north,  but 
inchning  now  and  then  to  the  east.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  less  steep,  less  dreary  than  those  of  the  preceding,  though 
at  intervals  there  arc  mountains  and  even  rocks.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  current  was  still  moire  perceptible,  as  we  only  sailed 
four  wersts  an  hour. 

<  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  I  quitted  the  river  Maya  for 
another,  larger  and  more  rapid,  called  the  Aldann;  but  I 
merely  crossed  it,  in  order  to  gain  a  habitation  on  the  o- '  • 
side,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maya." 

Here  our  traveller  agreed  to  leave  the  boat,  jmd  cross  the 
country  with  a  party  of  Yakouts.  He  travelled  lor  a  long 
time  over  a  moving  swamp,  in  which  the  horses  sunk  so  deep 
that  they  could  not  be  extricated  without  assistance.  On  the 
second  day  there  was  no  rain,  and  he  was  much  annoyed  with 
flies.  On  the  third  day  he  reached  the  habitation  of  a  Yakout 
prince,  where  he  v.as  kindly  received.  Tlie  prince  spoke  the 
Russian  language  tolerably  well,  and  from  him  our  author 
obtained  the  following  particulars  respecting  his  countrymen. 

'  When  sunmier  commences,  they  leave  their  winter  habit- 
ations, and  witli  their  famihes,  and  a  small  number  of  horses, 
go  to  nmke  their  harvests  of  fodd^i*  for  consumption  during; 
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the  frosty  season.  They  repair  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  yourt,  and  to  the  most  fertile  cantonsi.  In  their  absenoCf 
the  horses  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring pastures  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  all  their  herds. 

'  I  very  much  regret  the  not  having  been  present  at  their 
festival  in  the  month  of  May,  in  celebration  of  the  return  of 
spring.  They  assemble  in  the  open  country,  where  they  roa,st 
oxen  and  horses ;  and.  beic^  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
fermented  koumouiss,  they  eat  and  drink  to  satiety,  dancing 
aud  singing  at  intervals,  and  concluding  at  last  with  necrq- 
niancies.  Their  chamans  preside  in  these  festivals,  and  deal 
out  their  extravagant  predictions, 

'  Tliese  sorcerers  are  more  at  liberty  and  more  revered  than 
iu  Kamtscbatka.  Kegarded  as  interpreters  of  the  gods,  they 
grant  their  mediation  to  the  stupid  Yakout,  who  imfdores  it 
with  trembling,  but  always  pays  for  it.  I  have  seen  these 
dupes  give  their  finest  horse  to  conduct  a  charaan  to  his  village. 
Nothing  can  be  more  frightful  than  the  magic  exhibitions  gf 
these  impostors.  I  shall  content  myself  with  describing  the 
charaan  that  exhibited  before  me. 

'  Dvessed  in  a  habit  that  was  ornamented  with  bells  and 
plates  of  iron,  which  made  a  deafening  noise,  he  beat  besides 
on  a  boubeUf  or  tabor,  with  a  degree  of  loi'ce  that  was  terrify- 
ing. He  then  ran  about  like  a  maniac,  with  his  mouth  open, 
and  his  head  turned  in  every  direction.  His  black  dishevelled 
hair  concealed  his  face,  and  beneath  it  proceeded  at  one  mo« 
mni  real  groans,  the  next  tears  and  sobs,  and  then  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  the  usual  preludes  of  these  revelations. 

'  Remains  of  old  tombs  of  the  Yakouts  were  frequently 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  woods.  They  were  coffins  clumsily 
made,  and  suspended  on  the  branches  of  trees.  I  know  not 
from  what  motive  they  have  renounced  this  custom  of  exposing 
their  dead  in  the  opeh  air,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  habit- 
ations; but  at  present  their  mode  of  interment  is  similar  to 
tliat  of  Christians. 

'  The  funerals  are  attended  with  a  kind  of  pomp  more  or 
less  magnificent,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
defunct.    If  a  prince,  he  is  arrayed  in  his  finest  habits,  and 
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hiost  splendid  amis.  The  body,  placed  in  a  coffin,  is  carried 
by  the  family  to  the  tomb ;  deep  groans  announce  the  solernrl 
j)rocession,  His  favourite  horse,  and  another  the  best  of  his 
stud,  Ixrth  richly  caparisoned,  and  led  by  a  valet,  or  near 
relation,  walk  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  When  arrived  at 
the  burying  place,  they  arie  tied  to  t\vo  stakes  fixed  neai*  the 
grave,  and  while  the  master  \A  interred,  their  throats  are  cut 
over  the  corpse.  This  bloody  libation  is  the  homage  paid  to 
his  attachment  to  these  animals,  who  are  supposed  to  follow 
him  into  the  other  world,  where  it  is  imagined  that  he  will 
again  be  able  to  enjoy  them.  They  are  then  flayed ;  the  head 
and  hide,  in  one  entire  piece,  are  fixed  horizontally  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  at  a  small  distance  from  the  grave:  such 
is  the  memorial  that  is  erected.  A  fire  is  then  kindled,  and 
the  last  proof  of  friendship  for  the  deceased  consists  in  roasting 
and  eating  upon  the  spot  these  favoured  animals.  The  feast 
being  concluded  the  company  disperses.  The  same  ceremonial 
is  observed  for  a  woman,  except  that  instead  of  a  horse,  thev 
sacrifice  her  favourite  cow. 

'  The  Vakouts  are  robust,  and  in  general  large.  They 
rdsemble  the  Tartars  in  the  cast  of  their  features,  and  there  is 
said  also  to  be  a  great  similarity  in  the  idioms  of  these  two 
people ;  I  can  only  affirm  that  the  Yakouts  are  very  abrupt 
in  their  manner  of  speaking,  and  do  not  connect  theii*  words. 

*  They  pretend  to  ride  better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  their  vanity  in  this  respect  is  carried  so  far,  that 
they  avoid  from  a  sentiment  of  disdain,  giving  to  travellers 
their  most  mettlesome  steeds.  The  stirrups  which  they  use 
are  very  short. 

*  Polygamy  forms  a  part  of  the  political  code  of  these  peo- 
ple. Obliged  to  make  frequent  journies,  a  Yakout  has  a  wife 
in  avery  place  where  he  stops,  but  he  never  assembles  them 
together.  Notwithstanding  this  licence,  they  are  jealous  to 
excess,  and  the  sworn  enemies  of  whoever  shall  dare  to  violate 
the  rights  of  hospitality.' 

On  the  27th,  at  an  early  hour,  our  traveller  left  his  friendly 
host ;  and,  in  the  evening,  alighted  at  the  house  of  another 
Yakout  prince.     On  the  29th  he  reached  the  border  of  the 
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I<ona,  which  he  was  four  hours  in  crossing  in  u  diagonal 
direction.  He  sui)]>oseci  tliat  the  river  was  at  least  six  miles 
wide.  When  landed  ho  was  conducted  to  the  ^rovernor  of 
Yukoutsk,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  M.  Billings. 

Yakoutsk  is  built  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lena,  and  is  a 
tolerably  pleasant  and  populous  town.  After  staying  five  days 
in  this  place,  our  traveller  embarked  in  a  Ixjat,  to  sail  up  the 
Lena,  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  boats  are  dragged  by  con- 
victs and  malefactors,  and  these  miserable  beings  are  only 
allowed  a  small  quantity  > .  flour  for  performing  this  painful 
service.  At  the  end  of  nine  days  he  reached  Olekma,  the 
first  town  he  had  seen  gince  his  departure  from  Yakoutsk. 
Continuing  his  voyage  up  the  Lena  until  the  4tli  of  August, 
when  his  boat  lost  both  keel  and  rudder,  he  tbuud  it  necessary 
to  take  horses  and  travel  by  land  to  Irkoutsk,  which  he  reach- 
ed in  two  days.  Here  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  governor,  and  received  many  marks  of  civility  from  the 
other  officers. 

This  town,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Irkoutsk  and 
Kolivania,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  Angara,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Irkout,  froni  which  it  takes  its  name.  AVithin 
its  vast  circumference  many  stone  edifices  are  seen,  and  churches 
huilt  with  bricks ;  the  wooden  houses  are  large  and  commwli- 
uiisly  distributed ;  its  population  is  numerous,  and  its  society 
brilliant ;  the  multitude  of  officers  and  magistrates  who  reside 
there,  have  introduced  the  modes  and  customs  of  Petersburgh. 
Every  person  in  office  has  an  equipage;  rank  and  quality 
regulate  the  numlier  of  horses  that  draw  their  carriages,  which 
are  similar  to  ours. 

All  the  tribunals  of  the  neighbouring  prorinces  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  town;  it  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
a  venerable  prelate,  who  exercises  the  functions  of  that  office 
through  the  whole  ejitent  of  this  part  of  the  liussian  empire. 

But  it  is  to  commerce  that  this  capital  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  splendour.  By  its  situation,  it  is  the  entrepot  of  that  which 
is  carried  on  between  Russia  and  China. 

'  I  had  no  preparation  to  make  for  my  departure,'  says 
Lesseps,  '  but  that  of  purchasing  a  kibitk.     I  no  longer  trou- 
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bled  myself  About  provisions,  as  I  was  sure  of  finding  whcrcs 
with  to  subsist  myself  at  every  stage.  The  governor  gave  me 
a  poradqfeneii  or  a  passport,  as  far  as  Petersburgh.  It  was 
resolved  that  I  should  be  escorteil  by  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  wore  known,  and  that  one  of  the 
couriers  of  the  governor  general,  who  l;ad  particularly  recom- 
Mended  him,  should  accompany  me  to  assist  me  by  his  services 
Atid  experience. 

*  I  took  leave  of  M.  Arsenierf';  his  son  and  M.  Dolgopoloff 
insisted  upon  conducting  me  to  the  first  stage,  in  spite  of  all 
my  remonstrances.  We  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  when 
my  honest  GoUkoff'  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  conjuring  me 
to  peitnit  him  to  acxjompany  me  as  far  as  these  gentlemen ;  it 
was,  he  said,  the  sweetest  recompence  I  could  bestow  on  him. 
This  last  instance  of  attachment  affected  me,  and  I  felt  that  in 
complying  with  his  request,  my  jileasure  was  not  less  than  hii 

*  Having  ci'ossed  in  a  fei'ry  boat  the  river  Angava,  we  siwn 
arrived  to  the  place  of  our  separation.  While  I  repeated  my 
thanks,  and  took  leave  of  my  two  friends,  Golikoff,  concealed 
behind  my  carriage,  endeavoured  to  hide  his  tears,  and  recom- 
mend me  to  the  care  of  the  soldier  who  succeeded  him.  His 
despair  burst  forth  when  my  horses  were  harnessed ;  he  em- 
braced my  knees,  and  exclaimed  that  he  would  never  quit  rae. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  I  repeated  that,  as  he  well  knew,  I  had 
tio  right  to  take  him;  my  reasonings,  my  caresses,  nothing 
could  prevail  on  him  to  leave  his  hold ;  it  was  necessary  to 
force  him  from  my  feet,  then  from  the  carriage,  which  he 
seized  on  being  torn  from  me.  Never,  I  believe,  had  my 
sensibility  experienced  a  more  violent  shock ;  I  departed  with 
a  wounded  heart.  The  regret  of  not  having  been  able  to  fol- 
low  the  dictates  of  my  gratitude  still  torments  me,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  he  may  be  informed  of  it,  for  I  oanitot  flatttt' 
myself  that-I  shall  ever  see  him  again.  * 

*  I  am  obliged  at  present  to  discontinue  my  practice  of 
making  notes  every  day.  My  journey  to  Petersbui^  was  90 
rapid,  that  is,  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  22d  of  Septem* 
ber,  that  it  was  impossible  to  observe  the  same  accuracy ;  for 
this  reason  also  the  reader  will  pardo*«  the  brevity  of  tty  ob- 
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servations.  The  country  through  which  I  passed  has  beside 
bwn  described  by  so  many  accurate  and  intelligent  pens,  and 
these  travellers  have  given  su  much  attraction  and  interest  to 
their  recitals,  that  I  should  only  be  accused  of  presumption, 
or  plagiarism,  if  I  riltempted  to  enlarge  on  u  subject,  which 
they  profoundly  studied,  while  I  had  scarcely  time  to  skim 
the  surface.' 

While  travelling  Ixjyond  the  Wolga,  with  great  rapidity, 
M.  Lesseps,  on  thrusting  his  head  out  of  his  kibitk,  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  from  part  of  the  wheel  that  was 
broken.  He  fell  back  in  his  carriage,  and,  conceiving  the 
skull  was  injured,  considered  himself  a  dead  man.  Thus  to  die 
at  the  close  of  a  perilous  journey  filled  him  with  inconceivable 
despair.  Some  strong  brandy  was  poured  into  the  wound,  a 
good  compress  placed  on  it,  and,  shortly  after,  a  drunken 
surgeon's  mate  probed  the  wound  with  a  pin,  and  assured  him 
the  skull  was  not  fractured.  He  then  pursued  his  journey 
with  pleasure. 

On  the  S6th  of  September,  our  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
traveller  left  St.  Petersburgh ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
arrived  at  Versailles.  On  the  same  day  he  was  presented  to 
his  majesty ;  who,  on  the  following  day,  rewarded  him  for  his 
zeal  and  services,  by  appointing  him  consul  at  Cronstadt. 
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^HE  stability  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  permanence 
of  its  civil  institutions,  the  vast  extent  of  empire,  and 
immense  population,  offer  the  grandest  collective  object  that 
can  be  presented  for  human  contemplation  or  research.  The 
customs,  habits,  and  manners ;  the  events  and  resources ;  the 
language,  sentiments,  and  religious  notions  of  the  most  ancient 
society ;  and  the  most  populous  empire  existing  amongst  men, 
are  without  doubt  objects  interesting  to  every  description  of 
readers. 

The  splendid  embassy  sent  from  the  British  court  to  China, 
under  the  earl  of  Macartney,  in  1793,  was  the  means  of  dis- 
covering and  illustrating  many  important  particulars  respecting 
this  extraordinary  empire.  The  late  sir  George  Staunton, 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  publish  ,'d  a  very  learned  work  on 
the  subject,  which  was  followed  by  a  production  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  BarroAv,  private  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  contain- 
ing much  popular  and  interesting  intbrraation.  From  this 
curious  and  valuable  work,  we  have  selected  those  parts  which 
seem  best  calculated  to  amuse  and  inform  the  general  reader. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1792,  lord  Macartney  was  nominated 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  emperor  of 
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€liina.  He  was  admitted,  that  same  day,  to  the  honours  and 
trust  of  a  privy-counsellor.  On  the  28th  of  the  snuje  month, 
he  was  farther  graced  by  his  sovereign  by  a  patent  advancing 
him  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Dervock,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  Ireland.  He  proceeded  without  delay  on  his  embassy. 
Sir  George  Staunton,  his  friend  and  former  secretary,  was 
again  in  this  embassy  his  secretary  and  companion.  A  suit- 
able train  of  servants  and  followers  were  appointed  to  attend 
him.  A  ship  of  war,  under  the  command  ot*'sir  Erasmus 
Gower,  was,  with  certain  smaller  vessels,  assigned  fur  his 
voyage.  Many  rich  presents  were  sent  by  the  ambassador 
from  the  British  to  the  Chinese  sovereign.  He  arrived  in 
safety  in  the  Indian  seas.  When  his  approach  was  notified  at 
the  Chinese  court,  the  emperor  and  his  minister  agreed,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  to  receive  the  ambassadors  and  presents 
of  a  monarch  so  great  and  so  remote.  To  approach  Pekin, 
the  northern  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  his  lordship  was 
obliged  happily  to  direct  his  voyage  round  the  south-east  coast 
of  China,  by  a  tract  hitherto  unknown  to  European  naviga- 
tion. The  advantage  -even  alone  of  exploring  that  tract  might 
have  been  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  the  embassy. 

Having  reached  the  Chu-san  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Yellow  sea,  our  navigators  found  the  sea  studded  with 
a  cluster  of  nearly  400  islands.  The  squadron  dropped  an- 
chor near  one  of  the  largest.  *  At  the  sight  of  our  ships,**  says 
Mr.  Barrow,  *  so  different  in  their  appearance  from  any  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Chinese,  a  vast  number  of  boats,  issu- 
ing from  every  creek  and  cove,  presently  crowded  together, 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  so  little  management,  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  pass  through  without  danger  of  oversetting  or  sink- 
ing some  of  them;,  a  danger,  however,  to  which  they  seemed 
quite  insensible.  Vessels  of  a  larger  description,  and  various 
in  the  shape  of  their  hulls  and  rigging,  from  20  tons  burden 
and  upwards,  to  about  200  tons,  were  observed  in  consider- 
able numbers,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  continent,  laden 
generally  with  small  timber,  which  was  piled  to  such  a  height 
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u^ion  their  decks,  that  no  extraonhnury  force  of  w\m\  would 
aecm  to  be  re({uired  to  overturn  thoni.  DuaiiiM  of  wood,  uiul 
other  pieces  tliut  weiv  too  long  to  be  recuiv«<l  upon  tlie  deck 
of  a  (tingle  sliip,  were  laid  aeni^H  the  decks  of  two  vuH«t«li>  hih[^ 
ed  together.  We  Raw  at  least  a  hundred  couple  thua  Inden  in 
one  fleet,  keeping  close  in  with  the  coast,  in  order  to  Ik;  reiidy, 
in  case  of  bad  weather,  to  put  into  the  neaiost  |X)rt,  Injiog  ill 
calculated  to  resist  a  storm  al  sea.  'i'hu  ships  iiuleed  tliut  ore 
destined  lor  longer  voyu;;i's  appear,  from  their  singular  con- 
struction, to  be  very  unlit  to  contend  with  the  teuipestuou!* 
seas  of  China.  The  general  form  of  the  hull,  or  bo<ly  of  the 
ship,  above  water,  is  that  of  the  moon  when  about  tour  days 
old.  The  lx)w,  or  tincparr,  is  not  rounded  as  in  Hhif)8  of  Eu- 
i*ope,  but  is  a  scpjarc  Hal  surface,  the  same  as  the  stern;  with, 
out  any  projecting  piece  ol  wood,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  cutwater,  and  without  any  keel.  On  each  sitle  of  the  bow 
a  large  circular  eye  is  painted,  in  imitation,  I  sup(H)!M^  of  that 
of  a  fish.  The  two  ends  of  the  ship  rise  to  a  prodigious  height 
ftbove  the  deck.  Some  carry  two»  some  three,  and  others 
four  masts.  Each  of  these  consists  t>f  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
and  consequently  not  capable  of  being  occasionally  reduced  in 
length,  as  those  of  the  European  ships.  The  diameter  of  the 
mainmast  of  one  oi  the  larger  kind  of  Chinese  vessels,  such  as 
trade  to  Batavia,  is  not  less  than  that  of  an  English  man  of 
war  of  64  guns.  And  it  is  fixed  in  a  bed  of  massive  timber 
laid  across  the  deck.  On  each  mast  is  a  single  sail  of  matting, 
made  from  the  fibres  of  the  bambix),  and  stretched  by  means 
of  poles  of  that  reed,  running  across,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet  from  each  other.  These  sails  are  frequently  made  to 
furl  and  unlurl  like  a  fan.  When  well  hoisted  up  and  braced 
almost  i()re  and  nft,  or  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  ship,  a 
C'hinese  vessel  will  sail  within  three  and  a  lulf,  or  four  points 
of  the  wind ;  but  they  lose  ail  this  advantage  over  ships  of 
Europe  by  their  drifting  to  leeward,  in  consequence  of  the 
round  and  clumsy  shape  of  the  bottom,  and  their  want  of 
keel.  The  rudder  is  so  placed,  in  a  large  opening  of  the 
stern,  that  it  can  occafe>ionally  be  taken  up,  which  is  generally 
(lone  on  approaching  Stands  and  shallows. 
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'  Tlit>  C'hitti'HO.  in  tact,  uru  e(|iiully  iiiiHkiliod  in  naval  archi. 
ucnuc,  uit  in  tlic  art  of  nii\ if^utiuii.  They  kicp  \U)  reckoning 
at  st'ii,  nor  poHKcsH  tlio  leiutt  iileu  of  (drawing  iuiugiiiury  linc% 
iipun  the  Hurfuie  of  the  globe,  by  the  help  of  w^liich  ihe  puMi- 
tion  of  uny  particular  8p)t  inuy  be  usiiigiied;  m  other  words^ 
they  huvu  no  means  whatsoever  of  ascertaining  (lie  latitude  or 
the  longitude  of  uny  place,  either  by  estimation  from  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  or  by  observation  of  the  heuveuly  bodies,  witU 
inhtrumunts  for  that  purpose. 

*  The  prttMent  system  of  Chinese  navigation  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  shore  a«  possible ;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  Uuid^ 
unless  in  voyages  that  absolutely  require  it ;  such  as  to  Japan, 
Hatavia,  atid  C'ochin-China.  Knowing  the  bearing,  or  direc. 
tion  of  the  ))ort  intended  to  be  made,  let  the  wind  be  fair  or 
i'uul,  they  endeavour,  a»  nearly  as  possible,  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  sliip  always  pointing  towards  the  jxjrt  by  means  of  the 
mmpasti.  This  instrument,  as  used  in  Cliina,  has  every  ap« 
j)t'aranee  of  originality. 

'  Yet  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  compass,  it  is  surpriz- 
m«j  how  the  cliniisy  aiid  ill-constructed  vessels  of  the  Chinese 
can  perforin  so  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage  as  that  to  Bata-^ 
via.  P'or,  Ix'siiles  l)eing  thrown  out  of  their  course  by  every 
tontrary  win<l,  their  whole  construction,  and  particularly  the 
vast  height  of  tlieir  upper  works  above  the  water,  seems  Uttl« 
adapted  to  oppose  those  violent  tempests  that  prevail  pn  thq 
China  sea«,  known  by  the  name  of  Ta-fung^,  These  hurii. 
tanes  sometimes  blow  with  stich  strength  that,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  an  experienced  and  intelligent  commander  of  ona 
of  the  East  India  company's  ships,  "  Were  it  poBsible  to  blow 
10,000  trumpets,  and  beat  as  many  drums,  on  the  forecastle 
of  an  Indiaman,  in  the  height  of  a  Ta-fung,  neitlier  the  sound 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  heard  l)y  a  person  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  same  sliip."  In  fact,  vast  numbers  of 
Chinese  vessels  are  lost  in  these  heavy  gales  of  wind ;  and.  10 
or  12,000  subjects  from  the  port  of  Canton  alone  are  reckoned 
to  perish  annually  by  shipwreck. 

'  When  a  ship  leaves  this  port  on  a  foreign  voyage,  it  is 
considered  as  an  equal  chance  that  she  will  never  return ;  and 
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when  the  event  proves  favourable,  a  general  rejoicing  takes 
place  among  the  friends  of  all  those  who  had  embarked  in  the 
hazardous  enterprize.  Some  of  these  ships  are  not  less  than 
1,000  tons  burden,  and  contain  half  that  number  of  souls^  be. 
ttdes  the  passengers  that  leave  their  country,  in  the  hope  of 
making  their  fortunes  in  Batavia  and  Manilla.  A  ship  is 
Seldom  the  concern  of  one  man.  Sometimes  40  or  50,  or  even 
100  diflferent  merchants  purchase  a  vessel,  and  divide  her  into 
as  many  compartments  as  there  are  partners,  so  that  each 
knows  his  own  particular  place  in  the  ship,  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  fit  up  and  to  secure  as  he  pleases.  He  ships  his 
goods,  and  accompanies  them  in  person,  or  sends  his  son,  or 
a  near  relation,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  trust  each 
other  with  property,  where  no  family  connexion  exists.  Each 
sleeping-place  is  just  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man,  and 
Contains  only  a  small  mat,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  a  pillow. 
3ehind  the  compass  is  generally  placed  a  small  temple,  with 
an  altar,  on  which  is  continually  kept  burning  a  spiral  taper, 
composed  of  wax,  tallow,  and  sandal-wood  dust.  This  holy 
flame  answers  a  double  purpose ;  for  while  the  burning  of  it 
fulfils  an  act  of  piety,  its  12  equal  divisions  serve  to  measure 
the  12  portions  of  time,  which  make  up  a  complete  day.' 

One  of  the  small  brigs,  attending  the  expedition,  was  dis. 
patched  without  loss  of  time  to  the  port  of  Chibscm,  to  take 
on  board  the  pilots  'that,  agreeable  to  the  order  contained  in 
the  imperial  edict,  were  expected  to  be  found  in  readiness  to 
(embark.  The  brig  was  met  by  a  large  Chinese  vessel,  which 
had  some  officers  on  board  destined  to  conduct  the  English  to 
Chu-san.  *  With  a  pleasant  breeze,'  says  Barrow,  '  we  sailed 
in  company  with  the  clumsy-looking  juiik^  v.hich,  hoM'ever, 
to  the  surprize  of  our  seamen,  sailed  quite  as  well  as  the  sniarU 
looking  Clarence.'  Having  arrived  l>efore  the  town,  they  were 
told  that  the  military  governor  would  be  ready  next  day  to 
receive  them.     Our  author  continues : 

•  *  Accordingly,  at  an  early  hoiu*  in  the  morning,  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  embassy,  who  had  been  sent  on  this  business,  went 
on  shore,  and  were  received  by  the  governor  with  great  polite- 
new,  and  abundant  ceremony,  in  his  hall  of  public  audientv. 
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which,  as  a  buildiiig,  had  little  to  attract  our  notice.    Th« 
usual  minute  inquiries  being  gone  through,  which,  it  seems, 
Chinese  good-breeding  cannot  dispense  with,  such  as  the  health 
of  his  visitors,  of  their  parents  and  relations,  and  particularly 
the  name  and  age  of  each  person,  the  object  of  our  visit  was 
explained  to  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  hope  expressed  that 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  getting  the  pilots  on  board.     The 
old  gentleman  appeared  to  be  much  surprized  at  such  violent 
haste,  and  talked  of  plays,  feasts,  and  entertainments,  that  he 
meant  to  give  us.     Pilots,  however,  he  said,  were  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships,  and  to  carry  them  along  the  coast  to 
the  next  province,  where  others  would  be  found  to  conduct 
them  still  farther.     On  being  told  that  such  a  mode  of  naviga^- 
tion  was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  large  EngUsh  ships,  and 
tiiat  such  pilots  would  be  of  no  use  to  us,  he  Ktcfrged  to  be 
allowed  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  enquire  for  others.     We 
little  expected  to  have  met  witli  any  difficulties  with  regard  to 
pilots,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  frequented  ports  in  China, 
where,  at  that  time  several  hundred  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
TinffJuii ;  but  the  crowd  became  so  numerous,  and  the  day 
was  so  excessively  hot,  that  before  we  had  passed  the  lengtli 
of  a  street,  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  temple,  where 
the  priests  very  civilly  entertained  us  with  tea,  fruit,  and  cakes. 
The  officer  who  attended  us  advised  us  to  return  in  sedan 
chairs,  an  offer  which  we  accepted;   but  the  bearers  were 
stopped  every  moment  by  the  crowd,  in  order  that  every  one 
might  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the 
window,  and  exclaiming,  with  a  grin,  Hung-mau !    English- 
man, or,  literally,  Redpate !    Rather  disappointed  than  gra- 
tified, we  were  glad,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  to  throw  oursdlvcs 
into  our  cots  on  board  the  Clarence.'  .  . 

A  number  of  soldiers  were  employed  to  impress  every  one 
suspected  of  having  been  at  sea ;  and  presently  a  set  of  miser- 
able-looking wretches  were  thrust  into  a  hull,  and,  dropping 
on  their  knees,  were  examined  in  that  attitude,  as  to  their 
qualifications.  At  last  two  poor  fellows,  who  had  quitted  the 
sea  for  many  years,  and  were  comfortably  settled  in  trade, 
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were  brought  in ;    and,   notwidietanding  their  supplications 
were  ordeped  to  be  ready  to  embark  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  appeared  that  long  voy- 
ages  are  aeldowi  undertaken,  and  that  the  coiimiercc  of  the 
Yellow  sea  is  earned  on  from  port  to  port. 

It  presently  appeared  that  the  Chinese  pilots  were  of  little 
use.  They  were  surprized  and  terrified  at  all  they  saw,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  water  required  by  the  English 
vessels.  In  a  shallow  sea,  and  amidst  rocky  islands,  safety 
depended  more  upon  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  crews,  than 
upon  the  knowledge  of  tliese  poor  men,  who  soon  lost  all  idea 
of  the  course  they  were  sailing.  At  last,  the  lowness  of  the 
«ea,  in  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-lee,  compelled  the  ships  to  cast  an- 
chor, about  15  miles  from  the  shwe;  and  *  one  of  the  tenders,' 
Bays  Mr.  Barrow,  *  was  dispatched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-lw 
to  report  our  arrival. 

'  Here  two  officers  from  the  court  had  already  embarked  to 
wait  on  the  ambassador,  carrying  with  them  a  present  of  re- 
freshments, consisting  of  bullocks,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  wine, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  in  such  quantities,  as  to  be  more  than 
eufKcient  for  a  week's  consumption  of  the  whole  squadron, 
^unounting  nearly  to  600  men.  It  consisted  in  20  small  bul- 
locks, 100  hogs,  100  sheep,  1,000  fowls,  3,000  pumpkins,  as 
many  melons,  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  apricots,  and  other  fruits, 
with  an  abundance  of  culinary  vegetables.  The  wine  was 
contained  in  large  earthen  jars  whose  covers  were  closely  luted, 
Numbers  of  the  hogs  and  the  fowls  had  been  bruised  to  death 
on  the  passage,  which  were  thrown  overboard  from  the  Lion 
with  disdain,  but  the  Chinese  eagerly  picked  them  up,  wa^ed 
them  clean,  and  laid  them  in  salt. 

'  The  number  of  vessels  they  had  dispatched  to  take  on 
shore  the  presents  and  baggage  was  between  80  and  40,  the 
capacity  of  each  not  being  less,  and  many  of  them  more,  than 
SOO  tons ;  so  imperfect  a  judgment  had  these  people  formed 
of  the  quantity  of  articles  to  be  transhipped.  These  were  the 
vessels  whose  hold  were  divided  into  18  distinct  compartments, 
separated  by  partitions  of  two  inch  plank,  the  seams  of  which 
were  caulked  with  a  prepariition  of  fine  lime  made  from  shells, 
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and  fibrei^  of  bamboo,  in  order  to  '•ender  them  water-tight. 
Their  sails,  cables,  rigging,  aiid  i^age,  were  all  made  of 
bamboo;  and  neither  pitch  nor  tii  '<vas  used  on  these  or  any 
part  of  the  wood- work. 

*  We  detained  about  15  of  these  vessels  to  take  on  shore 
the  ambassador's  suite,  the  presents  for  the  emperor,  and  the 
baggage ;  after  which  the  British  ships  returned  to  Chu-san 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  pilots,  whose  skill  in 
navigation  was  held  very  cheap,  by  the  lowest  seamen  on 
board. 

*  On  entering  the  Pei-ho  we  observed  a  number  of  buildings 
erected  on  the  right  bank,  with  roofs  of  matting,  but  decorated 
in  the  most  fantastical  manner,  with  different  coloured  riblrons 
and  variegated  silks ;  and  about  300  soldiers  in  their  uniforms 
(which  appeared  to  our  eye  not  much  adapted  to  military 
purposes)  were  drawn  out,  with  a  band  of  music,  near  a  tem- 
porary landing-place  constructed  of  wood ;  all  of  which  we 
understood  bad  been  hastily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
ambassador;  but  as  his  excellency  was  desirous  of  reaching 
the  capital  without  delay,  he  declined  going  on  shore,  prefer- 
ring to  step  into  the  accommodation  yachts  at  once,  that  were 
ready  to  receive  hira,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  the  moment 
that  the  presents  should  be  transhipped  into  the  river-criaft. 
The  officers  who  were  deputed  to  conduct  him  to  the  capital 
observed,  that  so  much  haste  was  not  at  all  necessary,  as  the 
emperor's  birth-day  was  yet  distant ;  these  people  having  no 
other  idea  of  an  embassy,  as  it  seemed,  than  that  of  its  being 
a  mere  compliment  to  their  sovereign.  The  yellow  flags  dis- 
played at  the  mast-heads  of  the  river  fleet,  laden  with  the  pre- 
sents, and  consisting  of  17  sail,  gave,  indeed,  a  more  extended 
meaning  of  such  a  mission.  These  flags,  in  broad  black  cha- 
racters, bore  the  following  inscription ;  The  English  Ambas- 
sador carrying  Tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

'  We  found  the  yachts  that  were  destined  to  convey  us 
exceedingly  convenient,  more  so  indeed  than  any  I  have  seen 
on  our  canals  of  England.  They  are  flat  bottomed,  and  draw 
only  about  1  o  inches  of  water.  Their  upper  works  are  high, 
appearin<>;  indev-'d  like  a  floating  house.      They  have  three 
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apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers ;  the  first  an 
antichamber  for  the  servants  and  baggage ;  the  middle  a  com- 
modious sitting  and  dining  room,  about  15  feet  square ;  and 
the  third  divided  into  two  or  three  sleeping  rooms.  Behind 
these  is  a  kitchen ;  and  still  farther  aft,  small  places  like  dog. 
kennels  for  the  boatmen.  Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  second 
story,  upon  the  apartments,  divided  into  little  cells,  that  are 
just  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man. 

*  The  two  officers  that  were  sent  from  the  court,  to  conduct 
the  ambassador  to  the  capital,  paid  a  visit  to  every  yacht,  and 
shewed  the  most  earnest  desire  to  please  and  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. Their  names  were  Van  and  CJiou,  to  which  they 
annexed  the  title  of  Ta-gin^  or  great  man.  Van  had  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  Chou  was  the  governor 
of  a  district  in  Pe-tche-lee.  We  observed  in  their  manners  no 
indication  of  that  stiff  and  ceremonious  conduct,  which  custom 
obliges  them  to  put  on  in  public.  On  the  contrary,  they  sat 
down  to  table  with  us,  endeavouring  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  fork,  and  made  themselves  extremely  agreeable; 
lamented  they  were  not  able  to  hold  conversation  with  us  in 
our  own  language ;  and  on  going  away,  shook  hands  with  us 
like  Englishmen. 

*  Provisions,  fruit,  and  wines,  (such  as  the  country  affords), 
were  sent  on  board  in  such  profusion,  that  I  really  believe  the 
Chinese  boatmen,  in  the  course  of  the  passage  up  this  river, 
were  enabled  to  lay  by  their  winter's  stock  from  the  surplus. 
In  truth,  as  sir  George  Staunton  has  observed,  the  hospitality, 
attention,  and  i;espect  we  hitherto  experienced,  were  such  as 
strangers  meet  with  only  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

*  Nothing  that  could  convey  the  idea  of  extraordinary  wealth 
pr  comfort  among  the  inhabitants,  or  of  extraordinary  abun- 
dance and  fertility  in  the  country,  (unless  in  the  copious 
supplies  of  our  provisions)  had  yet  occurred,  either  at  Chu-san 
or  in  the  first  three  days'  sail  up  the  Pei-ho  towards  the  capital. 
The  land  on  both  sides  was  low  and  flat,  and  insteaJ  of  hedge- 
rows, trenches  were  dug  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  property. 
A  sniull  proportion  only  was  under  cultivation.  The  greater 
part  appeared  to  be  sour  swampy  ground,  covered  with  coarse 
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grass,  with  rushes,  and  the  cumnion  reed.  There  were  few 
trees,  except  near  the  villages,  which  were  of  mean  appearance, 
the  houses  generally  consisting  of  mud  walls,  one  story  in 
height,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  rushes.  Here  and  there  a 
solitary  cottage  intervened,  but  nothing  tliat  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  or  that  could  even  be 
called  a  comfortable  farm-house.  And  althougli  villages  were 
numerous,  no  assemblage  of  houses  were  perceived,  that  pro- 
perly could  be  classed  under  the  name  of  a  town,  except  that 
of  See-koo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Ta-koo  a  few 
miles  higher,  until  we  proceeded  to  tlie  distance  of  about  90 
miles,  when  we  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  large  city  of  Tien- 
iing,  stretching,  like  London  on  the  Thames,  for  several  miles 
along  each  bank  of  the  river  Pei-ho.  But  neither  the  build- 
ings nor  the  river  would  bear  any  comparison,  even  with  those 
pai'ts  about  RedrifFe  and  Wapping.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  we  had  hitherto  seen  wore  an  air  of  poverty  and  meanness. 
After  a  long  confinement  on  board  a  ship,  to  those  at  least 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  almost  any  country  appears  to 
possess  the  charms  of  a  Paradise;  yet  on  our  first  landing  in 
this  celebrated  empire  to  the  present  place,  which  is  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital,  I  am  persuaded,  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  embassy  felt  himself  rather  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  he  had  formed.  If  any  thing  excited  admiration, 
it  was  the  vast  multitudes  of  people  that,  from  our  first  arrival, 
had  daily  flocked  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages.  Their  general  appearance,  however,  was  not 
such  as  to  indicate  any  extraordinary  degree  of  happiness  or 
comfort.  The  best  dressed  men  wore  a  sort  of  velvet  cap  on 
their  heads;  a  short  jacket,  bi;ttoned  close  round  the  neck, 
and  folded  across  the  breast,  the  sleeves  remarkably  wide ; 
the  materials  cotton  cloth,  black,  blue,  or  brown  silk,  or  Eu- 
ropean camblet ;  they  wore  quilted  petticoats,  and  black  sati.in 
boots.  The  common  people  were  dressed  in  large  straw  hats, 
blue  or  black  cotton  frocks,  wide  cotton  trowsers,  and  thick 
clumsy  shoes,  sometimes  made  of  straw.  Some  had  coarse 
stockings  of  cotton  cloth ;  the  legs  of  others  were  naked.     A 
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single  pair  of  drawers  constituted  indeed  the  whole  clothing  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  crowd. 

*  Never  were  poor  women  fitted  out  in  a  style  so  disadvan. 
tageous  for  setting  off  their  charms  as  those  who  made  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho;  and  we  afterwards 
found  that  the  dress  of  these^.  with  some  sUght  variations,  was 
the  common  mode  of  the  country.  Bunches  of  large  artificial 
flowers,  generally  resembling  asters,  whose  colours  were  red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  were  stuck  in  their  jet-black  hair,  which, 
without  any  pretensions  to  taste  or  freedom,  was  screwed  up 
close  behind,  and  folded  into  a  ridge  or  knot  across  the  crown 
of  the  head,  not  very  unlike  (except  in  the  want  of  taste)  tu 
the  present  mode  in  which  the  young  ladies  of  England  braid 
their  locks.  Two  bodkins  of  silver,  brass,  or  iron,  were  con* 
spicuously  placed  behind  the  head,  in  the  form  of  an  oblique 
cross,  which  is  the  common  mode  of  Malay  women.  Their 
faces  and  necks  were  daubed  with  white  paint,  the  eyebrows 
blackened,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  and  at  the  point 
of  tlie  chin,  were  two  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  small  wafer, 
of  a  deep  vermilion  colour.  A  blue  cotton  frock,  like  that  of 
the  men,  reaching  in  some  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  others 
to  the  knee,  was  almost  universal.  A  pair  of  wide  trowsers, 
of  different  colours,  but  commonly  either  red,  green,  or  yel- 
low, extended  a  little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  they 
w^re  drawn  close,  in  order  the  better  to  display  an  ankle  and 
a  foot,  which  for  singdmity  at  least,  may  challenge  the  whole 
world.  This  distorted  and  disproportionate  member  consists 
of  a  foot  that  has  been  cramped  in  its  growth,  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches,  and  an  ankle  that  is  generally  swollen  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  foot  is  diminislied.  The  little 
shoe  is  as  fine  as  tinsel  and  tawdry  can  make  it,  and  the  ankle 
is  bandaged  round  with  party-coloured  clothes,  ornamented 
with  fringe  and  tassels ;  and  such  a  leg  and  foot,  thus  dressed 
out,  are  considered  in  China  as  superlatively  beautiful. 

'  The  constant  pain  and  uneasiness  that  female  children 
must  necessarily  suffer,  in  the  act  of  compressing,  by  means 
of  bandages,  the  toes  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  retaining 
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them  in  that  position  until  they  literally  grow  into  and  become 
a  part  oC  it ;  and  by  forcing  the  heel  forward,  until  it  is  entirely 
obliterated,  make  it  the  more  wonderful  how  a  custom,  so 
unnatural  and  inhuman,  should  have  continued  for  so  many 
<ages,  at  least  such  is  the  opinion,  that  its  origin  is  entirely 
unknown,  or  explained  by  such  fabulous  absurdities  as  are  too 
ridiculous  to  assign  for  its  adoption. 

'  The  interior  wrappers  of  the  ladies'  feet  are  said  to  be  sel- 
dom changed,  remaining,  Hometimes,  until  they  can  no  longer 
hold  together ;  a  custom  that  conveys  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  Chinese  cleanliness.  This,  indeed,  forms  no  part  of  their 
tharacter ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  what  Swift  would  call  a 
frowzy  people.  The  comfort  of  clean  linen,  or  frequent 
change  of  under-garments,  is  equally  unknown  to  the  sovereign 
aud  to  the  peasant.  A  sort  of  thin  coarse  silk  supplies  the 
place  of  cotton  or  linen  next  the  skin,  among  the  upper  ranks; 
but  the  common  people  wear  a  coarse  kind  of  open  cotton 
eloth.  These  vestments  are  more  rarely  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  than  for  that  of  being  replaced  with  new  ones; 
and  the  consequence  of  such  neglect  or  economy  is,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  an  abundant  increase  of  those  vermin 
to  whose  productions  filthiness  is  found  to  be  most  favourable. 
The  highest  officers  of  state  made  no  hesitation  of  calling  their 
attendants  in  public  to  seek  in  their  necks  for  those  trouble- 
some animals,  which,  when  caught,  they  very  composedly 
put  between  their  teeth.  They  carry  no  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
but  generally  blow  their  noses  into  small  square  pieces  of  paper 
which  some  of  their  attendants  have  ready  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Many  are  not  so  cleanly,  but  spit  about  the  rooms, 
or  against  the  walls  like  the  French,  and  they  wipe  their  dirty 
hands  in  the  sleeves  of  their  gowns.  They  sleep  at  night  in 
the  same  clothes  they  wear  by  day.  Their  bodies  are  as  seldom 
washed  as  their  articles  of  dress.  They  never  make  use  o/i  the 
bath,  neither  warm  nor  cold.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  num- 
ber of  rivers  and  canals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  country 
is  intersected,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  group 
of  boys  bathing.  The  men,  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer, 
make  use  of  warm  water  for  washing  the  hands  and  face. 
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They  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  soap.     We  procured 
in  Pekin,  a  sort  of  barilla  with  which  and  apricot  oil  we  ma- 
nufactured a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  article  to  wash  our  linen, 
which,  however,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  done 
by  our  own  servants. 

*  On  approaching  the  town  of  Tien-sing  we  observed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  lai'ge  stacks  of  salt,  piled  up  in  sacks  of 
matting.  The  quantity  thus  stored  was  found,  on  rough  cal- 
culation, to  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  30,000,000  of 
people,  for  a  whole  year.  Such  a  surprizing  aggregate  of  one 
of  the  useful  and  almost  necessary,  articles  of  life,  was  a  pre- 
parative, in  8ome  measure,  for  the  vaFit  multitudes  of  people 
which  appeared  on  our  passing  this  northern  emporium  of 
China.  The  gabelle,  or  duty  on  salt,  which  the  government 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  had  found  convenient  to  impose  on 
one  of  the  indispensable  articles  of  life,  pai'tly  accounted  for 
such  an  extraordinary  accumulation.  The  collector  of  the  salt 
duties  of  Tien-sing  held  one  of  the  most  lucrative  appointments 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

*  The  crowds  of  large  vessels  lying  close  together  along  the 
sides  of  the  river ;  the  various  kinds  of  craft  passing  and  re- 
passing; the  town  and  manufactories  and  warehouses  extending 
on  each  bank  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  indicated  a  spirit 
of  commerce  far  beyond  any  thing  we  had  hitherto  met  with. 
The  large  vessels,  the  small  craft,  the  boats,  the  shores,  the 
walls  surrounding  the  houses,  the  roofs,  were  all  covered  with 
spectators.  Our  barges,  being  retarded  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sages among  the  shipping,  were  at  least  two  hours  in  reaching 
the  head  of  the  town.  During  the  whole  time  the  populace 
stood  in  the  water,  the  front  rank  up  to  the  middle,  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  strangers.  Hitherto  among  the  spectators  there 
had  generally  appeared  full  as  many  of  the  fair  sex  as  of  the 
other;  and  the  elderly  dames,  in  particular,  had  been  so 
curious  as  to  dip  their  little  stumps  into  the  water  in  order  to 
have  a  peep  into  the  barges  as  they  glided  slowly  along ;  but 
here,  among  the  crow  a,  not  a  single  female  was  visible.  Al- 
though the  day  was  extremely  sultry,  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  being  88  degrees  in  the  shade,  as  a  mutual  acco- 
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)aodation  their  heads  were  all  uncovered,  and  their  bald  pates 
oxpu8<Kl  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  an  uncom- 
mon spectacle  to  see  so  many  bronze-like  heads  stuck  as  close 
together,  tier  above  tier,  as  Hogarth's  group,  intended  to 
display  the  difference  between  character  and  caricature,  but  it 
lacked  the  variety  of  countenance  which  this  artist  has,  in  an 
inimitable  manner,  displayed  in  his  picture. 

'  The  dsep  sounding  gong,  a  sort  of  brazen  kettle  struck 
with  a  mallet,  and  used  in  the  barges  to  direct  the  motions  of 
the  trackers  on  shore,  the  kettledrums  and  the  trumpets  in 
the  military  band,  the  shrill  music  and  squalling  recitative  in 
tlie  theatre,  which  was  entirely  open  in  front,  and  fac'ng  the 
river  in  full  view  of  the  crowd;  the  number  of  temporary 
booths  and  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  viceroy, 
governor,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  government,  and  gaily 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  silken  streamers;  the  buzz  and 
merriment  of  the  crowd,  had,  altogether,  so  striking  an  affinity 
to  the  usual  entertainments  of  Bartholomew  fair,  that  no 
extraordinary  stretch  of  the  imagination  was  required  to 
suppose  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  have  been  transported 
into  Smithfield.  We  instantly  acquitted  the  Chinese  of  any 
want  of  curiosity.  The  arrival  of  Elfi  Bey  in  London  drew 
not  half  the  crowd;  and  yet  the  Chinese  account  us  much 
greater  barbarians  than  we  pretend  to  consider  the  mamelukes. 
The  old  viceroy  of  the  province,  a  Tartar  of  mild  and  winning 
manners,  had  prepared  for  us  a  most  magnificent  entertainment, 
with  wine,  fruits,  and  great  variety  of  pastry  and  sweetmeats, 
together  with  presents  of  tea,  silk,  and  nankins,  not  only  to 
the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  but  also  to  the  servants, 
musicians,  and  soldiers. 

'  The  cheerful  and  good-natured  countenances  of  the 
multitude  were  extremely  prepossessing;  not  less  so  their 
accommodating  behaviour  to  one  another.  There  was  an 
innocence  and  simplicity  in  their  features,  that  seemed  to 
indicate  a  happy  and  contented  turn  of  mind.  This,  however, 
k'ing  a  sort  of  gala  day,  we  might,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  occasion,  perhaps  have  viewed  them  to  the  best 
advantage;    yet  the  same  cheerful  and  willing  mind  had 
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constantly  shewn  itself  on  all  occasions,  by  all  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  service  of*  the  embassy.  On  l)ourd  the  yachts 
constant  mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed  among  the  H(>amen. 
When  the  weather  was  calm,  the  vessels  were  generally  pushed 
on  by  means  of  two  large  sculls,  or  oars  turning  upon  pivots 
that  were  placed  in  projecting  pieces  of  wo<»d  near  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  and  not  the  stern,  as  is  the  practice  of  most  other 
nations.  From  six  to  ten  men  are  required  to  work  one  of 
these  oars,  which,  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  as 
in  the  act  of  rowing,  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  surface,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  in  England  is 
umlerstood  by  sculling.  To  lighten  their  labour,  and  assist 
in  keeping  time  with  the  strokes,  a  rude  air  was  generally  sung 
by  the  master,  which  the  whole  crew  used  to  join  in  chorus. 

*  Of  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  carefulness,  we  had  already 
received  convincing  proofs.  Of  the  number  of  packages, 
amounting  to  more  than  600,  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions, 
not  a  single  article  was  missed  or  injured,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  capital,  notwithstanding  they  liad  been  moved  about,  and 
carried  by  land,  and  transhipped  several  times.  Of  the  three 
state-officers,  who  had  been  deputed  from  court  to  attend  the 
embassy,  two  of  them  were  the  most  obliging  and  attentive 
creatures  imaginable.  The  third,  a  I'artar,  who  first  made 
his  appearance  at  Tien-sing,  was  distant,  proud,  and  imperious. 
The  Chinese  indeed  were  invariably  more  affable  than  the 
Tartars.  In  sliort,  had  we  returned  to  Eurojie,  without 
proceeding  farther  in  the  country  than  Tien-sing,  a  most  lively 
impression  would  always  have  remained  on  my  mind  in  favour 
of  the  Chinese. 

*  Leaving  Tien-sing  on  the  11th  of  August,  we  found  the 
river  considerably  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  stream 
more  powerful.  The  surface  of  the  country,  in  fact,  began  to 
assume  a  less  uniform  appearance,  being  now  partly  broken 
into  hill  and  dale;  but  nothing  approaching  to  a  mountain 
was  yet  visible  in  any  direction.  We  saw  no  gardens  nor 
pleasure-grounds,  but  considerable  tracts  of  pasture  or  meadow- 
land  intervened  l)etween  the  villages,  on  which  however  wore 
few  cattle,    and    those  few  remarkably   small.      Those  we 
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procured  for  the  use  of  the  ships  along  the  coast  ■  >f  the  pulf  of 
l*e-tchc-lec,  seldom  excct'dcd  the  weight  of  2()0  iKJundw  The 
ft'W  sheep  we  saw  were  of  the  hroud-tuiled  specie  s.  The  col- 
'agrsof  t!ie  peasantry  were  very  mean,  witlioiit  any  ap|H/ii"ince 
oi  comfort,  and  thinly  scattered ;  Hcldom  stundiug  alone,  but 
generally  collected  into  small  villages. 

'  If,  however,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farm-houses, 
were  less  abundant  so  near  the  capital,  than  from  the  relations 
of  travellers  we  had  ^n  )ted  to  find  them,  the  multitudes  of 
inhabitants  who«>  *o  i m  ;  dwelling  was  on  the  water,  amply 
made  up  the  '^jpnAint  iltiflciency  on  shore.  We  passed,  iii 
one  day,  .pon  .hi  ".ver,  more  than  600  large  vessels,  having 
each  a  *" .  of  10  or  la  distinct  apartments  built  upon  the 
flt'ck,  and  each  ar)artment  contained  a  whole  family.  The 
number  of  persons  in  one  of  these  vessels,  we  reckoned,  on 
an  average,  to  be  about  50,  and  we  actually  counted  above 
1,000  vessels  of  this  description,  that  were  floating  on  that 
part  ol  the  river,  between  Tien-sing  and  Tong-tchoo.  The 
different  kinds  of  craft,  besides  these,  that  were  perpetually 
passing  or  re-passing,  or  lying  chained  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  all  of  which  were  crowded  with  men,  women,,  and 
children,  contained  full  as  many  as  the  large  vessels  above 
mentioned ;  so  that,  in  the  distance  of  90  miles,  on  this  small 
branch  of  a  river,  there  were  floating  on  the  water  not  fewer 
than  100,000  souls. 

'  Among  the  different  cargoes  of  cotton  wool,  copper  money, 
rice,  inlk,  salt,  tea,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  supply  of 
the  capital,  we  observed  an  article  of  commerce,  in  several  of 
the  large  open  craft,  that  puzzle<l  us  not  a  little  to  Qnd  out  for 
what  it  was  intcp^^ed.  It  consisted  of  dry  brown  cakes,  not 
murh  1;  ^ar  but  thicker  than  those  we  call  crumpets.  A  close 
examination,  however,  soon  discovered  the  nature  of  their 
cgmposition,  which,  it  seemed,  was  a  mixture  of  every  kind 
of  filth  and  excreraentitious  substances,  moulded  into  their 
present  shape,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this  form  they  are 
carried  to  the  capital  as  articles  of  merchandize,  where  they 
meet  with  a  ready  market  from  ilic  gardeners  in  the  vicinity; 
who,  after  dissolving  them  in  urine,  use  them  for  manure. 
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'  The  whole  distance,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pe;.ho  to 
the  city  of  Tong-tchoo  is  about  170  miles.  Here  we  found 
two  buildings,  that  had  been  erected  in  the  space  of  two  days 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  receiving  the  presents  and 
baggage :  and  they  were  constructed  of  such  large  dimensions 
that  they  were  capable  of  containing  at  least  10  times  the 
quantity.  The  materials  were  wooden  poles  and  mats,  and  u 
fence  of  wooden  paling  surrounded  the  whole. 

*  We  took  up  our  lodging  in  a  spacious  temple  in  the 
suburbs,  from  whence  the  priests  were  turned  out  without  the 
least  ceremony,  to  make  room  for  us,  consisting  in  the  whole 
of  100  persons  nearly.  And  here  it  was  settled  we  should 
remain  until  every  article  was  landed,  and  coolies  or  porters 
procured  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  at  once  to  Pekin,  which 
was  computed  to  be  about  12  miles  to  the  westward  from  this 
place.  And  although  near  3,000  men  were  required  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  supplied  the  instant  the  goods  were  all  on 
fshore,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  difficulty  would  have  been 
found  in  raising  double  that  number,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
10  times  the  number  of  idle  spectators  as  of  persons  employed. 
The  plain  between  the  landing-place  and  the  temple  was  like 
a  fair,  and  cakes,  rice,  tea,  and  fruit  upon  masses  of  ice,  and 
many  other  refreshments  were  exposed  for  sale,  under  large 
square  umbrellas,  that  served  instead  of  booths.  A  sHce  of 
water-melon,  cooled  on  ice,  was  sold  for  one  tchen,  a  piece  of 
base  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  3-lOths  of  a  farthing. 
Not  a  single  woman  appeared  among  the  many  thousand 
spectators  that  were  assembled  on  the  plain.' 

The  Chinese  porters,  whose  expedition,  strength,  and 
activity,  were  unparalleled,  fixed  their  bamboo  poles  to  each 
package,  and  awaited  the  order  to  proceed,  which  took  place 
as  follows: 

*  According  to  the  arrangement,  on  21st  of  August,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  prepared  to  set  out,  but 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  motion  till  five,  and  before 
we  had  cleared  the  city  of  Tong-tchoo,  it  was  past  six  o'clock. 
From  this  city  to  the  capital,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  road 
never  before  exhibited  so  motley  a  group.     In  front  niarclud 
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about  3,00 ">  porters,  carrying'  600  packages;  some  of  which 
were  so  large  and  heavy,  as  to  require  32  bearers :  with  these 
vrere  mixed  a  proportiortate  number  of  inferior  officers,  each 
having  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  a  division.  Next 
followed  85  waggons,  and  39  hand-carts,  each  with  one  wheel, 
loaded  with  wine,  porter,  and  other  European  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  such  heavy  articles  as  were  not  liable  to  be 
broken.  Eight  light  field  pieces,  which  were  among  the 
presents  for  the  emperor,  closed  this  part  of  the  procession. 
After  these  paraded  the  Tartar  legate,  and  several  officers 
from  court,  with  their  numerous  attendants ;  some  on  horse- 
back, some  in  chairs,  and  others  on  foot.  Then  followed  the 
am bassador"'s  guard  in  waggons,  the  servants,  musicians,  and 
mechanics,  also  in  vi^aggons;  the  gentlemen  of  the  suite  on 
horseback,  the  ambassador,  the  minister  plenipotentiary,  his 
son,  and  the  interpreter,  in  four  ornamented  chairs ;  the  rest 
of  the  suit  in  small  covered  carriages  on  two  wheels,  not  unlike 
in  appearance  to  our  funeral  hearses,  but  only  about  half  the 
length ;  and  last  of  all  Van  and  Chou,  with  their  attendantsj 
closed  this  motley  procession. 

'  Though  the  distance  was  only  12  miles,  it  was  thought 
adviseable  by  our  conductors  to  halt  for  breakfast  about  half 
ivay ;  for,  as  heavy  bodies  move  slowly,  what  with  the  delay 
and  confusion  in  first  getting  in  order,  and  the  frequent 
stoppages  on  the  road,  we  found  it  was  eight  o'clock  before 
the  whole  of  the  cavalcade  reached  the  half  way  house.  Here 
fc  had  a  most  sumptuous  breakfast  of  roast  pork  and  venison, 
lice  and  made  dishes,  eggs,  tea,  milk,  and  a  variety  of  fruits 
servjd  up  on  masses  of  ice. 

'  The  porters  and  the  lieav}^  baggage  moved  forwards 
vithout  halting;  and  having  ended  our  comfortable  repast, 
we  followed  without  loss  of  time.  We  had  scarcely  proceeded 
three  miles  till  we  found  the  sides  of  the  road  lined  with 
spectators  on  horseback,  on  foot,  in  small  carriages  similar  to 
those  we  rode  in,  in  carts,  waggons,  and  chairs.  In  the  last 
were  Chinese  ladies,  but,  having  gauze  curtains  at  the  sides 
and  front,  we  could  see  little  of  them.  Several  well-looking 
women  in  long  silken  robes,  with  a  great  number  of  children. 
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were  in  the  small  carriages.  These  we  understood  to  be 
Tartars.  A  file  of  soldiers  now  moved  along  with  the 
procession  on  each  side  of  the  road,  armed  with  whips,  which 
they  continually  exercised  in  order  to  keep  off  the  crowd  that 
increased  as  we  approached  the  capital,  and  at  length,  was 
so  great  as  to  obstruct  the  road.  We  observed,  however 
that  though  the  soldiers  were  very  active  and  noisy  in 
brandishing  their  whips,  they  only  struck  them  against  the 
ground,  and  never  let  them  fall  upon  the  people.  Indeed  a 
Chinese  crowd  is  not  so  tumultuous  and  unruly  as  it  generally 
is  elsewhere.'' 

Our  author  proceeds :  *  The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  dustiness  of  the  road,  the  closeness  of  the  carriages,  and 
the  slow  manner  in  which  we  moved  along,  would  have  made 
this  short  journey  almost  insupportable,  but  from  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  the  smiles,  the  grins,  the  gestures  of  the  multitude, 
and  above  all,  the  momentary  expectation  of  entering  the 
greatest  city  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Those  also  who  had 
been  so  unlucky  as  to  make  choice  of  the  little  covered 
carriages,  found  themselves  extremely  uncomfortable,  not- 
withstanding they  are  the  best  that  the  country  affords, 
Being  fixed  on  the  wheels  without  springs,  and  having  no 
seats  in  the  inside,  they  are  to  an  European,  who  must  sit  on 
his  haunches  in  the  bottom,  the  most  uneasy  vehicles  that  can 
be  imagined. 

*  The  great  road  to  the  capital  lay  across  an  open  country, 
sandy  and  ill  cultivated,  and  the  few  houses  on  each  side  were 
of  mean  appearance,  generally  built  with  mud,  or  half  burnt 
bricks,  to  the  very  gates  of  Pekin.  The  middle  part  of  the 
road,  for  the  width  of  IS  or  20  feet,  was  paved  with  stones  of 
granite  from  6  to  16  feet  in  length  and  broad  in  proportion. 
Every  one  of  these  enormous  flag  stones  must  have  been 
brought  at  least  CO  miles,  the  nearest  mountains  where  quar- 
ries of  granite  are  found,  being  those  that  divide  China  from 
jMantchoo  Tartary,  near  the  great  wall. 

'  A  temple  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  a  bridge  of  white 
marble  having  the  ballustrade  ornmnented  with  figures,  meant 
to  represent  lions  and  other  animals  cut  out  of  the  same 
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material,  were  the  only  objects  that  attracted  any  notice,  until 
the  walls  and  the  lofty  gates  of  the  capital  appeared  in  view. 
None  of  the  buildings  within,  on  this  side  of  the  city,  over- 
topped the  walls,  though  these  did  not  appear  to  exceed  25 
or  at  most  30  feet  in  height ;  they  wei'e  flanked  with  square 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch.     These  towers 
projected  about  40  feet  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  were 
placed  at  regular  intervals  of  about  70  yards,  being  considered 
as  a  bow-shot  distance  from  each  other.     Each  had  a  small 
guard-house  upon  its  summit.     Thr  thickness  of  the  base  of 
the  wall  was  about  25  feet,   and  the  width  across  the  top 
within  the  parapets  12  feet;  so  that  the  sides  of  the  wall  have 
a  very  considerable  slope,   much  more  however  within  than 
without.     The  middle  part  was  composed  of  the  earth  that 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  ditch ;  and  was  kept  together  by  two 
retaining  walls,  part  of  which  were  of  brick  and  part  of  stone. 
The  famous  barrier   on  the  borders  of  Tartary,   and   the 
ramparts  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country,  are  built  in  the  same 
manner. 

*  No  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls  nor  on  the  bastions  ; 
but  in  the  high  building  which  surrounded  the  gate,  and  which 
was  several  stories  one  above  the  other,  the  portholes  were 
closed  with  red  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  painted 
the  representations  of  cannon,  not  unlike  at  a  distance  the 
sham  ports  in  a  ship  of  war.  The  gates  of  a  Chinese  city  are 
generally  double,  and  placed  in  the  flanks  of  a  square  or 
semicircular  bastion.  The  first  opens  into  a  large  space, 
><urrounded  with  buildings,  which  arc  appropriated  entirely 
for  military  uses,  being  the  depot  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
phce  (Tarmes,  and  barracks.  Out  of  this  place,  in  one  of  the 
flanks,  the  second  gate,  having  a  similar  high  building  erected 
over  it  as  the  first,  opens  into  the  city. 

'  The  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  capital  is  not  much 
calculated  to  raise  high  expectations,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
improve  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  In  approacliing 
an  European  city  it  generally  happens  that  a  great  variety  of 
objects  catch  the  eye,  as  the  towers  and  spires  of  churches, 
domes,   obelisks,   and  other  buildings  for  public  purposes 
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towering  above  the  rest;  and  the  mind  is  amused  ia  conjecturing 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  their  several  constructions,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  In  Pekin  not  even  a 
chimney  is  seen  rising  above  the  rOofs  of  thd  houses,  which, 
lieing  all  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  the  streets  laid  out  in 
straight  lines,  have  the  appearance  and  the  regularity  of  a 
large  encampment.  The  roofs  would  only  require  to  be 
painted  white,  instead  of  being  red,  green,  or  blue,  to  make 
the  resemblance  complete.  Few  houses  exceed  the  height  of 
one  story,  and  none  but  the  great  shops  have  either  windows 
or  openings  in  the  wall  in  front,  but  most  of  them  have  a  sort 
of  terrace,  with  a  railed  balcony  or  parapet  wall  in  front,  on 
which  are  placed  pots  of  flowers,  or  shrubs,  or  stunted  trees. 

«  This  city  is  an  oblong  square.  The  area  about  12  square 
miles,  independent  of  the  extensive  suburbs  at  every  gate. 
In  the  south  wall  are  three  gates,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
sides  two,  from  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  The  city  of  nine 
gates;  but  its  usual  name  is  Pe-chrn^^  or  the  Northern  Court. 
The  middle  gate,  on  the  south  side,  opens  into  the  imperial 
city,  which  is  a  space  of  ground  within  the  general  iriclosure, 
in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  about  a  mile  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  3-4ths  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  A 
Avail  built  of  large  red  polished  bricks,  and  20  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  tiles  painted  yellow  and  varnished, 
surrounds  this  space,  in  which  are  contained  not  only  the 
imperial  palace  and  gardens,  but  also  all  the  tribunals,  or 
public  offices  of  government,  lodgings  for  the  ministers,  the 
eunuchs,  artificers,  and  tradesmen,  belonging  to  the  court. 
A  great  variety  of  surface,  as  well  as  of  indifferent  objects, 
appear  within  this  inclosure.  A  rivulet  winding  through  it 
not  only  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but  adds  largely 
to  the  beauties  of  the  grounds,  by  being  formed  into  canbls 
and  basons,  and  lakes,  which,  with  the  artificial  mounts,  and 
rocks,  and  groves,  exhibit  the  happiest  imitation  of  nature. 

'  Between  the  other  two  gates,  in  the  south  wall,  and  the 
corresponding  and  opposite  ones  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
run'  two  streets  perfectly  straight,  each  being  four  English 
miles  in  length,  and  about  120  feet  in  width.    One  street  also 
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of  the  same  widUi  runs  from  one  of  the  eastern  to  the  opposite 
western  gate,  but  the  other  is  interrupted  by  the  north  wall  of 
tlie  imperial  city,  round  which  it  is  carried.  The  cross  streets 
can  be  considered  only  as  lanes  branching  from  these  main 
streets  at  right  angles ;  are  very  narrow ;  but  the  houses  in 
them  are  generally  of  the  same  construction  as  those  in  the 
great  streets.  The  large  houses  of  the  state  officers  are  in  these 
lanes. 

'  Although  the  approach  to  Pekin  afforded  little  that  was 
interesting,  we  had  no  sooner  passed  the  gate  and  opened  out 
the  broad  street,  than  a  very  singular  and  novel  appearance 
was  exhibited.  We  saw  before  us  a  line  of  buildings  on  each 
side  of  a  wide  street,  consisting  entirely  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, the  particular  goods  of  which  were  brought  out  and 
displayed  in  groups  in  front  of  the  houses.  Before  these  were 
generally  erected  large  wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  were  much 
higher  than  the  eves  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscriptions  in  gilt 
characters  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  wai*es  to  be  sold,  and 
the  honest  reputation  of  the  seller ;  and,  to  attract  the  more 
notice,  they  were  generally  hung  with  various  coloured  flags 
and  streamers  and  ribbons  from  top  to  bottom,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping  dressed,  as  we  sometimes  see 
them,  in  the  colours  of  all  the  different  nations  in  Europe. 
The  sides  of  the  houses  were  not  less  brilliant  in  the  several 
colours  with  which  they  were  painted,  consisting  generally  of 
sky  blue  or  green  mixed  with  gold :  and  what  appeared  to  us 
singular  enough,  the  articles  for  sale  that  made  the  greatest 
show  were  coffins  for  the  dead. 

'  At  the  four  points  where  the  great  streets  intersect  one 
another  were  erected  those  singular  buildings,  sometimes  of 
stone,  but  generally  of  wood,  M^hich  have  been  called  triumphal 
arches,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  community,  or  who  had 
attained  an  unusual  longevity.  They  consist  invariably  of  a 
large  central  gateway,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  all 
covered  with  narrow  roofs;  and,  like  the  houses,  they  are 
painted,  varnished,  and  gilt,  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 
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*  The  multitude  of  moveable  workshops  of  tinkers  and  bar- 
bers, coblers  and  blacksn»iths ;  the  tents  and  booths  where  tea 
and  fruit,  rice  and  otlier  eatables  were  exposed  for  sale,  with 
the  wares  and  merchandize  arrayed   before  the  doors,  Imd 
contracted  this  spacious  street  to  a  narrow  road  in  the  middle 
just  wide  enongh  for  two  of  our  little  vehicles  to  pass  each  other. 
The  cavalcade  cf  officers   and   soldiers   that   preceded  the 
embassy,  the  processions  of  men  in  office  attended  by  their 
numerous  retinues,  bearing  umbrellas  and  flags,  painted  lan- 
terns, and  a  variety  of  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and 
station,  different  trains  that  were  accompanying,  with  lament- 
able cries,  corpses  to  their  graves,  and,  with  squalling  music 
brides  to  their  husbands,  the  troops  of  dromedaries  laden  with 
coals  from  Tartary,  the  wheel-barrows  and  hand-carts  stuffed 
with  vegetables,   occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle 
space  in  one  continued  hne,  leaving  very  little  room  for  the 
cavalcade  of  the  embassy  to  pass.     All  Avas  in  motion.     The 
sides  of  the  street  were  filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,    buying    and    selling   and  bartering   their  different 
commodities.      The  buz  and  confused  noises  of  this  mixed 
multitude,  proceeding  from  the  loud  bawling  of  those  who 
were  crying  their  wares,  the  wrangUng  of  others,  Avith  every 
now  and  then  a  strange  twanging  noise  like  the  jarring  of  a 
cracked  Jew's  harp,  the  barber's  signal  made  with  his  tweezers, 
the  mirth  and  the  laughter  that  prevailed  in  every  group, 
could  scarcely   be  exceeded   by   the  brokers  in  the  Bank 
rotund,  or  by  the  Jews  and  old  women  in  Rosemary-Lane. 
Pedlars  with  their  packs,  and  jugglers,  and  conjurers,  and 
fortune-tellers,  mountebanks  and  quack-doctors,  comedians  and 
musicians,  left  no  space  unoccupied.      The  Tartar  soldiers, 
with  their  whips,  kept  with  difficulty  a  clear  passage  for  the 
embassy   to  move  slowly  forwards;   so  slow,  indeed,  that 
although  we  entered  the  eastern  gate  at  half  past  nine,  it  was 
near  twelve  before  we  arrived  at  the  western. 

*  Although  an  extraordinary  crowd  might  be  expected  to 
assemble  on  such  a  particular  occasion,  on  the  same  principal 
"of  curiosity  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  spectators 
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jti  Lt)U(ioii,  yet  tliere  was  a  most  remarkable  and  a  striking 
difference  observable  between  a  London  and  a  Pekin  populace. 
In  llie  former  the  whole  attention  and  soul  of  the  multitude 
would  have  been  wrapt  up  in  the  novel  spectacle ;  all  would 
have  been  idlers.  In  Pekin,  the  shew  was  but  an  accessary ; 
every  one  pursued  his  business,  at  ihe  same  time  that  he 
gratified  his  curiosity.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that,  on  every 
day  throughout  the  whole  year,  there  was  the  same  noise  and 
hustle  and  aowd  in  the  capital  of  China. 

'  Women  in  Pekin  were  commonly  seen  among  tlie  crowd, 
or  walking  in  the  narrow  streets,  or  riding  «m  horseback, 
which  they  crossed  in  the  same  nmnner  as  the  men,  but  they 
were  all  Tartars.  They  wore  long  silken  robes,  reaching 
down  to  their  feet ;  their  shoes  appeared  to  be  as  much  above 
the  common  size,  as  those  of  the  Chinese  are  under  it ;  the 
upper  part  was  generally  of  embroidered  satin,  the  sole 
Ciinsisted  of  folds  of  cloth  or  paper,  about  an  inch  thick ;  they 
were  square  in  front,  and  a  little  turned  up.  The  hair 
biiio6thed  up  on  all  sides,  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  though  their  faces  were  painted  with  white  lead 
and  vermilion,  it  was  evident  their  skins  were  much  fairer 
than  those  of  the  former.  The  Chinese  women  are  more 
scrupulously  confined  to  the  house  in  the  capital  than  else- 
where. Young  girls  were  sometimes  seen  smoking  their  pipes 
in  the  doors  of  their  houses,  but  they  always  retired  on  thQ 
approach  of  men.' 

All  the  streets  were  covered  w  ith  sand  and  dust :  none  bad 
the  least  pavement.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water; 
but  has  no  common  sewers.  The  streets,  however,  are  kept 
very  clean,  each  family  having  a  large  earthen  jar  into  which 
all  filth  is  thrown,  and  preserved  for  manure.  The  police  is 
«X'll  regulated;  being  assisted  bv  the  10th  inhabitant  of  every 
10th  house,  who  in  turn  becomes  responsible  lor  the  conduct 
(if  ills  nine  neighbours. 

The  embassy  passed  through  the  eity,  and  abortt  eight 
laiies  beyond  I'ekin  were  put  in  possession  of  apartments, 
whicli  were  m)  wretched  that  hiij  lordship  inyisted  on  being 
removed  to  the  capital.     This  was,  complied  with,  '  and  we 
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I'oiuid  our  new  lodging,'  says  Barrow,  '  sufficiently  large,  but 
the  apartments  wore  shamefully  dirty,  having  l)een  uninhabited 
for  Honie  time;  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  totally  unfur- 
nished. 

'  This  house  was  built  by  the  late  ho-poOj  or  collector  of 
the  customs  at  Canton,  from  which  situation  he  was  preferred 
to  the  collectorship  of  salt  duties  at  Tien-sing ;  where,  it 
seems,  ho  was  detected  in  embezzling  the  public  revenues, 
thrown  into  jail,  and  his  immense  property  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  The  officers  appointed  to  attend  the  embassy  told  us, 
that  when  it  was  [)rop«)sed  to  the  emperor  for  the  English 
ambassador  to  (Kruj)y  this  house,  he  immediately  replied, 
**  Most  certainly,  you  cannot  refuse  the  temporary  occupation 
of  a  house  to  the  ambassador  of  that  nation  which  contributed 
so  very  amply  towards  the  expense  of  building  it."  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  remark,  is,  that  the  court 
of  Pekin  is  well  aware  of  the  extortions  committed  against 
foreigners  at  Canton. 

*  The  empemr  being  at  this  time  in  Tartary,  where  he  meant 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
had  given  orders  that  tlie  public  introduction  of  the  British 
ambassador  should  lie  fixed  for  that  day,  and  should  take 
place  at  Gdiol,  a  small  to>vn  I'M)  miles  from  Pekin,  where  he 
had  a  large  palace,  pjirk,  gardens,  and  a  magnificent  Poo-ta-la 
or  temple  of  Budha.  Accordingly  a  selection  was  made  of 
ijucb  presents  as  were  the  n»ost  jwrtabic,  to  be  sent  forwards 
into  Tartary;  and  the  auibassador,  with  part  of  his  suite. 
several  officers  of  the  court,  and  their  retinue,  set  out  fron) 
Pekin  on  the  2d  of  September.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  with 
part  Of  the  guard  and  of  the  servants,  remained  in  Pekin,  and 
Dr.  Dinwiddie  and  myself,  with  two  mechanics,  had  apart- 
nients  allotted  to  us  in  the  palace  of  Yuen-m'm-yuens  when. 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  present  were  to  be  fitted 
up  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  emperor  on  his  return  fruni 
'J'artary. 

'  Having  already  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
Janguage  on  the  passage  from  England,  by  the  assistance  of 
two  Chinese  priests  who  had  been  sent  by  their  superiors  to 
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Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  tlie  Ciiristian 
religion,  I  hoped  to  find  this  temporary  banishment  less 
irksome,  particularly  as  I  had  previously  stipulated  with  the 
officers  belonging  to  that  palace  for  an  unconditional  leave  to 
visit  the  capital  whenever  1  should  find  it  necessary  or  proper, 
during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador;  and,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  they  kept  faith  to  their  engagement  in  the  strictest  sense. 
A  horse  and  one  of  the  little  covered  carts  were  always  at  my 
disposal. 

'  The  gentlemen  left  in  the  city  were  less  agreeably  situated. 
At  the  outer  gate  of  their  lodgings  a  guard  was  stationed  with 
orders  to  allow  none  of  thorn  to  pass,  and  all  their  proceedings 
and  movements  were  closely  watched.  Sometimes  they  were 
a  little  relieve<l  by  occasional  visits  from  the  European 
missionaries;  but  so  suspicious  were  the  officers  of  government 
of  any  communication  with  these  gentlenien  that  they  were 
invariably  accompanied  by  some  of  them  to  act  as  spies, 
notwithstanding  they  could  not  comprehend  one  single  word 
that  was  exchanged  in  the  conversations  they  held  together.' 

On  arriving  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  Mr.  Barrow  began  to 
unpack  and  arrange  the  presents,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Deodato,  a  Neapolitan  missionary.  The  president  and 
other  members  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  were  among  the 
numerous  visitors  who  came  to  view  the  curiosities ;  but  these 
gentlemen  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  principles  upon 
which  the  planetarium  was  constructed.  '  The  grandsons  of 
the  emperor,"*  says  our  author,  '  were  almost  daily  visitors. 
It  seems  there  is  a  kind  of  college  in  the  palace  for  their 
education.  Though  young  men  from  the  ages  of  15  to  25, 
the  old  eunuch  used  frequently  to  push  them  by  the  shoulders 
out  of  the  hall  of  audience ;  and,  on  expressing  my  surpri/e 
to  Deodato  at  such  insolen..e,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  their 
ayUf  the  governor  ! ' 

'  We  had  also  a  great  number  of  Tartar  generals  and 
ii)ilitarv  officers  who  had  heard  of  sword-blades  that  would  cut 
iron  bars  without  injuring  the  edge ;  and  so  great  was  their 
astonishment  on  proving  the  fact,  that  they  could  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  (^f  their  own  eyes.     We  could  not  confer  a 
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more  acceptable  {MOHent  on  a  military  oHicir  than  oiii-  of  (iillV 
sword-blades ;  and  from  the  eager  applications  made  l(>r  them 
as  we  passed  through  the  country,  the  introduction  of  thcni 
through  Canton,  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  would,  I 
should  suppose,  be  no  difficult  task. 

'  But  the  two  elegant  carriages  made  by  llatchett  puzzled 
the  Chinese  more  than  any  of  the  other  presents.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  .seen  at  the  capital ;  and  the  disputes 
among  themselves  as  to  the  })art  which  was  intended  for  the 
seat  of  the  emperor  were  whimsical  enough.  The  haiimier- 
clotli  that  covered  the  box  of  the  winter  carriage  had  a  smart 
edging,  and  was  ornamented  with  festoons  of  roses.  Its 
splendid  appearance  and  elevated  situation  determined  it  at 
once,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  to  be  the  emperor\s  seat; 
but  a  difficidty  aro.se  how  to  appropriate  the  inside  of  the 
wirriage.  They  examined  the  windows,  the  blinds,  a.id  th<5 
skreens,  and  at  last  concluded,  that  it  could  be  lor  nobody 
but  liis  ladies.  The  old  eunuch  eamo  to  nic  for  information, 
and  when  he  learjied  that  the  fine  elevated  box  was  to  be  the 
*eat  of  the  man  who  managed  the  horses,  and  that  the 
emj^eror's  placr  was  within,  lie  asked  ni*.',  with  a  sneer,  if  I 
supposed  the  Tu-zohang-lcc  would  suH'er  any  man  to  s.t  iT-glic- 
than  him.«ell',  and  tt*  turn  his  back  towaids  him  ?  and  ho 
(vished  to  know  if  w  i'  could  not  c^mtrive  to  have  the  coach-box 
removed  and  placed  somewhere  behind  the  body  o'l  the 
j.-airlage.' 

'  Among  the  presents  carried  intu  Tartary  -^  continues  our 
aiitbor,  '  was  a  collectiun  of  prints,  chiefly  portraits  ol' English 
nobility  and  distinguished  }>ersons ;  and  to  make  the  ])rescnt 
more  acceptable,  iliey  were  bound  up  in  three  volumes  in 
yellow  iVJoroeco.  The  emperor  was  s«  plea.sed  with  this 
collection,  that  he  sent  it  expres:?  t-o  Yuen-min-ynen  to  have; 
the  name,  ra))k,  and  ofhce,  of  each  portrait,  translated  into 
the  Mantchoo  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Tartar  writer 
got  on  pretty  veil,  but  the  Chinese  secretary  was  not  a  little 
pu/zled  with  the  13„  the  D,  and  the  li,  that  .so  frequently 
recurred  iii  the  English  names.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
."  as   Tno-lv  Ma-vl^pn-loo.    and  Bedford   was  transfortned  to 
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Ve-te-fo-xd-ic.  Ihit  hore  ft  more  soriousdifliculty  occured  than 
that  of  writing  the  name.  The  rank  was  also  to  be  written 
clown,  and  on  con)in<^  to  the  portrait  of  this  nobleman,  (which 
was  u  proof  impression  of  the  print,  engraved  from  a  picture 
by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  was  a 
youth,)  I  told  the  Chinese  to  write  him  down  a  ta-gin^  or  great 
man  of  the  second  order.  He  instantly  observed  that  I  surely 
meant  his  fathor  was  a  ta-gin.  I  then  explained  to  him  that, 
according  to  our  laws,  the  son  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  the 
father,  and  that  with  us  it  was  by  no  means  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  first  rank  in  the  country',  that  a  man  should 
be  of  a  certain  age,  be  possessed  of  superior  talents,  or  suitable 
qualifications.  That  these  were  sometimes  conducive  to  high 
honours,  yet  that  a  great  part  of  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation  were  entitled  to  their  rank  and  situation  by  birth.  They 
laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  a  man  being  born  a  legislator, 
when  it  required  so  many  years  of  close  application  to  enable 
one  of  their  countrynicn  to  pass  his  examination  for  the  very 
lowest  order  of  state  officers.  As,  however,  the  descendants 
of  Confucius  continue  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  nominal  rank,  and  as 
thi'ir  emperor  tan  also  confer  a  hereditary  dignity,  without 
entitling  to  oflice,  emolument,  or  exclusive  privilege,  they 
considered  his  gi'ace  might  be  one  of  this  description,  and 
wrote  down  his  rank  accordingly ;  but  they  positively  refused 
to  give  him  the  title  of  ta-gin,  or  great  man,  asking  me,  if  I 
tliought  their  emperor  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  the 
impossibility  of  a  little  boy  having  attained  the  rank  of  a 
great  man. 

'  On  the  17th  of  September,  being  the  emperor's  birth-day, 
all  the  princes  and  ofllicers  about  the  palace  assembled  in  their 
robes  of  ceremony,  to  make  their  obeisance  to  the  throne  in 
the  great  hall  of  audience.  On  this  occasion  were  placed  on 
the  floor  before  the  throne,  on  three  small  tripods,  a  cup  of 
tea,  of  oil,  and  of  rice,  perhaps  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
emperor  being  the  proprietary  of  the  soil,  of  which  these  are 
three  material  products.  The  old  eunuch  told  me  that  I 
might  remain  in  the  hall  during  the  ceremony,  if  I  would 
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consent  to  perform  it  with  tht'ni,  uiul  oHored  to  in.slruct  uw  m 
it.  He  said  tliat  till  the  officers  of  governiuent,  in  every  \m'{ 
of  tlic  empire,  niude  tlieir  prostrutionH  to  tiie  nuine  of  the 
emperor  inscribed  on  yellow  tiilk  on  tliut  day. 

*  Two  day  after  this,  on  going  us  usuid  in  the  morning  to 
the  hall  of  audience,   I  found  the  dours  hhut,  and  tlie  old 
eunuch,  who  kept  the  keys,  wulLing  uIkmiI  in  .so  sullen  a  mood 
that  I  could  not  get  from  him  a  single  word.    Diflerent  groups 
of  officers  were  assembled  in  the  eourt-yard,  all  loi>king  as  if 
something  very  dreadful  either  had  occurred,  or  was  about  to 
happen.    Nobody  would  .speak  to  nie,  nor  could  I  get  the 
least  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  till  at  length 
our  friend  Deodato  appeared  with  a  countenance  no  less  woeful 
tJian  those  of  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  old  eunuch. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter .''     His  answer  was,  We  are 
all  lost,  ruined,  and  undone  !      He  then  informed  me  that 
intelligence  had  arrived  from  Gehol,  stating,  that  lord  Macart- 
ney had  refused  to  comply  with  the  ceremony  of  prostrating 
himself,  like  the  ambassadors  of  tributary  princes,  nuie  tiincs 
before  the  emperor,    unless  one  of  equal  rank  with  hinisflf 
should  go  through  the  same  ceremony  before  the  portrait  of 
his  Britannic  majesty :    that   rather   than   do  this  they  had 
accepted  his  offer  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  of  rcsj)ect  to 
the  emjwror  as  to  his  own  sovereign.     That  although  little 
was  thought  of  this  affair  at  Gehol,  the  great  officers  of  state 
in  the  tribunal  or  department  of  ceremonies  in  Pekin  wcrr 
mortified,  and  perplexed,  and  alarmed ;   and  thtit,  in  short, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  an 
event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  empire.     That  tlie 
emperor,   when   he  began    to   think   more   seriously  on  tlir 
subject,   might   possibly  impeach  those  before   the   criniirml 
tribunal  who  had  uviviseil  him  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal, 
on   reflecting   how   much   his   dignity    had   suffered    by  tjie 
compliance  j  and  that  the  records  of  the  country  might  Ii.iikI 
it  down  to  posterity,  as  an  event  tlmi  had  larnishod  the  iustre 
of  his  reign,    being  nothing  .shoi'l  of  breaking   throiigh  ;iii 
ancient  custom,  and  ailojiting  one  itf  a<l).nliarours  nation  in  if- 
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Tilacr.  Ik'Oiluto  thoujj^it  even  that  its  ill  effects  might  oxtcn(i 
tu  tlicDi,  us  I'.uropuans,  uiul  might  tnjiiro  the  cause  which  Y/a» 
the  first  object  ofthiir  mission.' 

Mr.  Harrow's  tnblo  hml  Iwvn  plentif'ully  suppHed  with  a 
xuiety  of  excelltnt  made  dishos,  "lerveil  in  jwreelain  bowls; 
hut  now  Iwrth  the  number  und  quality  of  the  dishes  were 
altered.  On  the  J.!()th,  the  ambassador  returned  from  Tartary; 
uiul,  on  the  3()th,  at  lour  in  the  morning,  he  and  his  suit 
Were  mounted  in  order  to  meet  the  emperor,  wlm  had  to 
enter  IVkin  on  that  day.  ♦  We  arrived  on  our  ground,'  says 
Harrow,  '  at  six  o'clock.  The  whole  road  had  been  newly 
made,  rolled  as  level  as  a  Ixiwling-pretn,  watered  to  keep 
down  the  dust,  and,  on  each  sitle,  at  the  distance  of  about 
.50  yards  from  each  otijer,  were  sn?all  triangular  poles  erected, 
from  which  were  .suspended  painted  lanterns. 

'  They  brought  us  into  a  kind  of  guard-house,  where  tcu 
and  other  refreshments  were  prepared,  after  which  we  took 
our  station  on  a  high  bank  to  the  left  of  the  road.  On  each 
nide,  as  far  a."?  the  eye  could  roach,  were  several  thousands  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  tli^-ir  habits  of  ceremony  ;  Tartar 
troops  in  their  holiday  dresses ;  standard-bearers  without 
number,  military  music,  and  officers  of  the  household,  lining 
the  two  .sides  of  the  road.  The  aiTprrtacb  of  the  em])eror  was 
annotmced  by  a  blast  of  the  trumpet,  followed  by  softer  uuisic, 
•'  and  at  tliut  time  when  all  tlie  people  heard  the  .sound  of  the 
cornet,  flutes,  harp,  sackbut,'  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
then  the  princes,  the  governors,  and  captains,  the  judges,  the 
treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  ol' 
the  provinces,  that  were  gathered  together,  fell  down  and 
worshipped,"  except  certain  strangers,  who,  being  obstinately 
resolved  to  do  no  greater  homage  to  any  sovereign  than  what 
is  required  by  theic  own  sovereign,  bent  one  knee  only  to  the 
ground. 

'  The  emperor  was  carried  by  eight  men  in  a  kind  of  sedan 
chair,  which  was  followed  by  a  clumsy  state  chariot  upon  two 
wheels,  and  without  springs.  He  bowed  very  graciously  to 
the  ambassador  as  he  passed,  and  sent  a  message  to  him  to  say 
that,  understanding  he  was  not  well,  he  advise<l  hirrt  to  teturn 
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immediately  to  Pekin,  and  not  to  stop  at  Yuen-min-yueii,  tky 
was  intended.       .1  '      1  !  ;  _  j 

«  The  morning-  lieing  very  cokl,  we  were  desirous  to  wet 
home  as  fast  as  wc  could;  and  accordingly  galloped  along  with 
some  of  the  Tartai*  cavalry.  When  we  arrived  under  the 
w^lls  of  Pekin,  we  turned  our  horses  towards  a  different  gate 
to  that  through  which  we  were  accustomed  to  pass,  in  order 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  city.  Rut  one  of  our  conductors, 
who  had  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  lose  sight  of  us,  in 
perceiving  us  making  a  wrong  turn,  hallooed  out  with  all  his 
might.  We  pushed  forward,  however,  and  got  through  the 
gate,  but  we  were  pursued  with  such  a  hue  and  cry,  that  we 
were  glad  to  escape  through  one  of  the  cross  streets  leading  to 
our  hotel,  where  we  arrived  with  at  least  100  soldiers  at  our 
heels. 

'  On  the  1st  of  October  the  emperor,  attended  by  a  Tartar, 
inspected  the  presents  in  the  hall  of  audience  and  examined 
them  with  minute  attention.  He  desired  the  Tartar  prince  to 
tell  us,  through  Deodato,  that  the  accounts  he  had  received  of 
our  good  conduct  at  Yuen-min-yuen  gave  him  great  pleasure, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  a  present  to  be  made  to  each  of  us,  as 
a  proof  of  his  entire  satisfiaction.  This  present  was  brought, 
after  his  depai'ture  from  the  hall,  by  the  old  eunuch,,  who  took 
care  to  tell  us  that  before  we  received  it  we  must  make  nine 
prostrations  according  to  the  Chinese  custom.  I  made  him 
no  answer,  but  requested  Deodato  to  explain  to  the  Tartar 
prince,  who  was  still  present,  that  being  under  the  orders  of 
the  ambassador  we  did  not  think  ourselves  authorized  to  do 
what  he  had  found  good  to  refuse,  but  that  we  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  go  through  the  same  ceremony  that  he  had 
done  at  Gehol.  The  Tartar  prince  immediately  answered 
tliat  nothing  further  was  required.  We  accordingly  placed 
one  knee  on  the  lowest  step  leading  to  the  throne.  The 
present  consisted  of  rolls  of  silk  and  several  pieces  of  silver 
cast  in  th<^  form  of  a  Tartar  shoe,  without  any  mark  or 
inscription  on  them,  and  each  about  the  weight  of  an  ounce. 

•■  The  presents  being  now  all  delivered,  and  the  amba.ssador 
informed  by  the  missionaries  that  preparations  were  making 
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for  our  ck'parture,  the  usual  time  being  nearly  expired,  his 
excellency  was  desirous  of  having  the  day  fixed,  and  for  this 
j)iirpo»e  dispatched  a  note  to  the  first  minister,  who  sent  an 
answer  by  the  Tartar  legate  to  inform  him  that,  to  prevent 
any  likelihood  of  being  surprized  by  the  approaching  bad 
weather,  the  emj)eror  had  named  the  7th  instant  for  the 
beginning  of  our  journey ;  and  had  given  orders  that  every 
honour  and  distinction  should  be  paid  to  the  embassy  on  the 
road.' 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  imperial  gardens  have 
been  nfiuch  celebrated ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  not 
unjustly.  *  The  grounds  of  Yuen-min-yiieii,"'  saye  he,  '  are 
calculated  to  comprehend  an  extent  of  at  least  10  English 
miles  in  diameter,  or  about  60,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which, 
however,  is  wastes  and  woodland.  The  general  appearance 
of  those  parts  near  where  we  lodged,  as  to  the  natural  surface 
of  the  country,  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  and  diversified  with 
wood  and  lawn,  may  be  compared  witli  Richmond  park,  to 
which,  however,  they  add  the  very  great  advantage  of  abun- 
dance of  canals,  rivers,  and  large  sheets  of  water,  whose 
l)anks,  although  artificial,  are  neither  trimmed,  nor  shorn, 
nor  sloped,  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortification,  but  have  been 
thrown  up  with  immense  lalxiur  in  an  irregular,  and,  as  it 
were,  fortuitous  manner,  so  as  to  represent  the  free  hand  of 
nature.  Bold  rocky  promontories  are  seen  jutting  into  a  lake, 
and  vallies  retiring,  some  choked  v.ith  wood,  others  in  a  high 
state  of  high  cultivation.  In  particular  spots  where  pleasure- 
houses,  or  places  of  rest  or  retirement,  were  erected,  the  views 
appeared  to  have  been  studied.  The  trees  were  not  only  placed 
according  to  their  magnitudes,  but  the  tints  of  their  foliage 
seemed  «lso  to  have  been  considered  in  the  coinposition  of  the 
picture,  which  some  of  the  landscapes  might  be  called  with 
great  propriety. 

'  Thirty  distinct  places  of  residence  for  the  emperor,  with 
all  the  necessary  appendages  of  building  to  each,  for  lodging 
the  severj#  officers  of  state,  who  are  required  to  be  present  on 
court  days  and  particular  occasions,  for  the  eunuchs,  servants, 
and  artificers,  each  composing  a  village  of  no  inconsiderable 
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magnitude,  arc  said  to  be  contained  within  the  inclosure  of 
these  gardens.  Those  assemblages  ot'  buildin-gs,  which  they 
dignify  witth  the  name  of  palaces,  are,  however,,  of  sucli  » 
nature  as  to  be  more  remarkable  for  their  number  than  for 
their  splendour  or  magnificence.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
buildings  consists  in  mean  cottages.  The  very  dwelling  oi' 
the  emperor  ainl  the  grand  hall  in  which  he  gives  audience, 
when  divested  of  the  gilding  and  the  gaudy  colours  with  which 
they  are  daubed,  are  little  superior,  and  much  less  solid,  than, 
the  barns  of  a  substantial  English  fanner.  Tlveir  apartments 
are  as  deficient  in  proportion ,  as  their  construction  is  void  of 
uvery  rule  and  principle^  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as 
essential  to  architecture.  The  principal  hall  of  audience  at 
Yuen-min-yuen  stood  upon  a  platform  of  granite,  raised  about 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court.  A  row  of  large  wooden 
columns  surrounding  the  buildmg  supported  the  projecting 
roof;  and  a  second  row  within  tlve  first,  and  corresponding 
with  it  (the  interstices  between  the  (;olunms  being  filled  up 
with  brick-work  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet)  served  for 
the  walls  of  the  rotMn.  The  upper  j)art  of  these  walls  was  a 
kind  of  lattice  work,  covered  over  with  large  sheets  of  oiled 
paper,  and  was  capable  of  being  tlirown  entirely  open  on 
public  occasions.  The  wooden  columns  had  no  capitals,  and 
the  only  architrave  was  the  horizontal  beam  that  supported 
the  rafters  of  the  roof  This,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  established  mode  of  European  architecture,  was  the 
uppermost  member  of  what  niight  be  called  the  entablature  oi 
frize,  whicii  was  a  broad  skreen  of  wood,  fastened  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  columns,  painted  with  the  most  vivid 
colours  of  the  blue,  red,  and  green,  and  interlarded  with 
gilding ;  and  the  whole  had  net-work  of  wire  stretched  over 
it,  to  prevent  its  being  defiled  by  swallows,  and  other  birds 
frequenting  lunnan  dwellings.  The  length  of  this  room  within 
was  110  feet,  breadth  42,  and  height  20:  the  ceiling  painted 
with  circles,  scjuares,  and  polygons,  whimsically  disposed,  and 
loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  colours.  The  floor  was  paved 
with  grey  marble  flag  stones  laid  chequer-wise.  The  throne, 
placed  in  a  recess,  was  supported  by  rows  of  pillars  painted 
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!<ed  like  those  without.  It  consisted  entirely  of  wood,  ndt 
unlike  mahogany,  the  carving  of  which  was  exquisitely  fine. 
The  only  furniture  was  a  pair  of  br^oss  kettledrums,  two  large 
paintings,  two  pair  of  ancient  blue  porcelain  vases,  a  few 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  and  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
on  which  was  placed  an  dd  English  chiming  clock,  made 
in  the  17th  century  by  one  Clarke  of  Leadenhall-street,  and 
which  our  old  friend  the  eunuch  had  the  impudence  to  tell  us 
was  the  workmanship  of  a  Chinese.  A  pair  of  circular  fans 
made  of  the  wing  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant,  and  mounted 
on  long  polished  ebony  poles  stood,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
throne,  over  which  was  written  in  four  characters,  "  true, 
great,  refulgent,  splendour ;""  and  imder  these,  in  a  lozenge, 
the  character  of  Happiness.  In  the  different  courts  were 
several  miserable  attempts  at  sculpture,  and  some  bronzy 
figures,  but  all  the  objects  were  fanciful,  distorted,  and 
entirely  out  of  nature.  The  only  specimen  of  workmanship 
about  the  palace,  that  would  bear  close  examination,  besides 
the  carving  of  the  throne,  was  a  bride  wall  enclosing  the  flower 
garden,  whicli,  }X!rhaps,  in  no  respect  is  exceeded  by  any 
tlung  of  the  sort  in  England.' 

Lord  Macartney,  who  possessed  great  skill  and  taste  in 
landscape  gardening,  has  inserted  in  his  journal  a  description 
of  the  grand  park  at  Gehol,  which  seems  to  be  almost  unrival- 
led for  its  features  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  amenity.  '  The 
emperor,'  says  his  lordship,  *  having  been  informed  that,  in 
the  course  of  our  travels  in  China,  we  had  shewn  a  strong 
desire  of  seeing  every  thing  curious  and  interesting,  was  pleased 
to  j^ve  directions  to  the  first  minister  to  shew  us  his  park  or 
garden  at  Gehol.  It  is  called  in  Chinese  Van-shoo-yuen^  or 
Paradise  of  ten  thousand  (or  innumerable)  trees.  In  order  to 
have  this  gratification  (which  is  considered  as  an  instance  of 
unconniiv^n  favour)  we  rose  this  morning  at  three  o'clock  and 
went  to  the  the  palace  where  we  waited,  mixed  with  all  the 
great  offictfrs  of  state,  for  three  hours  (such  is  the  etiquette  of 
the  place)  till  the  emperors  appearance.  At  last  he  came 
forth,  borne  in  the  usual  manner  by  16  persons  on  a  high 
ojion  palaiKjuin,  attended  by  guards,  music,  standards,  and 
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umbrellas  without  number ;  and  observing  us,  as  we  stood  in 
the  front  line,  graciously  beckoned  us  to  approacli,  having 
ot'dered  his  people  to  stop ;  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
us ;  and,  witii  great  affability  of  maimer,  told  us  that  he  vius 
on  his  way  to  his  pagoda,  where  he  usually  paid  his  morning 
devotions ;  that  as  we  professed  a  dift'erent  religion  from  liis 
he  would  not  ask  us  to  accompany  him,  but  that  he  had 
ordered  his  first  minister  and  chief  Colaos  to  conduct  U8 
through  his  garden,  and  shew  us  whatever  we  were  desirous 
of  seeing  there. 

*  Having  expressed  my  sense  of  this  mark  of  his  condescen- 
sion in  the  proper  manner,  and  my  increasing  admiration  of 
every  thing  I  had  yet  observed  at  Gehol,  I  retired,  and, 
whilst  he  proceeded  to  his  adorations  at  the  pagoda,  I  accom- 
panied  the  minbters  and  other  great  Colaos  of  the  court  to  a 
paviUon  prepared  for  us,  from  whence,  after  a  short  collation, 
we  set  out  on  horseback  to  view  this  wonderful  gardeiv.  We 
rode  about  three  miles  through  a  very  l)cautiful  park  kept  in 
the  highest  order  and  much  resembling  the  approach  to  Luton 
in  Bedfordshire ;  the  grounds'  gently  undulated  and  chequered 
with  various  groups  of  well  contrasted  trees  in  the  offskip.  As 
we  moved  onward  an  extensive  lake  appeared  liefore  us,  tli» 
extremities  of  which  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  distance  and 
obscurity.  Here  was  a  large  and  magnificent  yaclit  ready  to 
receive  us,  aiid  a  number  of  smaller  ones  for  the  attendants, 
elegantly  fitted  up  and  adorned  with  numberless  vanes, 
pendants,  and  streamers.  The  shores  of  the  lake  have  all  the 
varieties  of  shape,  which  the  fancy  of  a  })aiuter  can  delineate, 
and  are  so  indented  with  bays,  or  broken  viith  projections, 
that  almost  every  stroke  of  the  oar  brought  a  new  and 
unexpected  object  to  our  view.  Nor  are  islands  wanting,  but 
they  are  situated  only  where  they  should  be,  each  in  its  proper 
place  and  having  its  proper  character :  one  marked  by  a 
pagoda,  or  other  building:  one  quite  destitute  of  ornament: 
.some  smooth  and  level ;  some  steej)  and  uneven ;  and  others 
frowning  with  wood,  or  smiling  with  culture.  Where  any 
things  particularly  interesting  were  to  be  seen  we  disembarked, 
from  time  to  time,  to  visit  them,  and  I  dare  say  that,  in  the 
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wurse  of  our  voyage,  we  stopped  at  40  or  50  different  peaces 
or  pavUiouB.  These  are  all  i'urnished  in  the  richest  manner 
with  pictures  of  the  emperor's  huntings  and  progresses,  witli 
stupendous  vases  of  jasper  and  agate ;  with  the  finest  porcelain 
and  Japan,  and  with  every  kind  of  J^uropean  toys  and  sinff* 
songs ;  with  spheres,  orreries,  clocks,  and  musical  automatons 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  and  in  such  profusion,  that 
our  presents  must  shrink  from  tlie  comparison,  and  Jiide  their 
diminished  head^;  and  yet  I  am  told,  that  the  fine  things  we 
have  seen  are  fai"  exceeded  by  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
apartments  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  Buropean  repository  at 
Yuen-min-yuen.  In  every  one  of  the  pavilions  was  a  throne, 
or  imperial  state,  and  a  Eii^ou^  or  symlxil  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  placed  at  one  side  resembling  that  which  tJU^ 
emperor  dehvered  to  me  yesterday  for  the  king.       >    ,..,..  ,,.^ . 

'  It  would  be  an  endless  task  weic  I  to  attempt  a  detail  of 
all  tlie  wonders  of  this  charming  place.  There  is  no  beauty 
uf  distribution,  no  feature  of  amenity,  no  reach  of  fancy,  which 
einlieUishes  our  pleasuie  grounds  in  England,  tliat  i^  not  to 
be  found  here.  Had  China  been  accessibjt;  to  Mr.  IJrowne  or 
Mv.  Hamilton,  I  shoukl  have  swoin  tliey  had  drawn  theiv 
happiest  ideas  from  the  ricix  sources,  which  I  have  tasted  tJn$ 
day ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  liave  enjoyed  sych 
vicissitudes  of  rural  dehght,  as  I  did  not  conceive  could  be 
fielt  out  of  England,  being  at  different  moments  enchanted  by 
scenes  perfectly  similar  to  those  I  had  known  there,  to  the 
the  magnificence  of  Stowe,  the  softer  beauties  of  Woodbum, 
and  the  fairy-land  of  Paine's  Hill.  ^ 

'  There  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  minister  a  vast  enclosure 
below,  which,  he  said,  was  not  more  accessible  to  him  than 
to  us,  being  never  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  his  women, 
or  his  eunuchs.  It  includes  within  its  bounds,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  most  of  the  beauties  which  distinguish  the  eastern 
and  the  western  gardens  which  we  have  already  seen;  but  from 
every  thing  I  cau  learn  it  falls  very  sort  of  the  fanciful  descrip- 
tions which  father  Attiret  and  sir  William  Chambers  have 
intruded  upon  us  a,'>  realities.  That  within  tliese  private 
retreats,  various  entertainments  of  the  most  novel  and  expeur 
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sive  nature  prepared  and  exhibited  by  the  eunuclis,  who  arc 
verj'  numerous  (perhaps  some  thousands)  to  amuse  the  emperor 
and  his  ladies,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  that  they  are  carried  to 
all  the  lengths  of  extravagance  and  improbability  those  gentle- 
men  have  mentioned,  I  very  much  question,  as  from  every 
inquiry  I  have  made  (and  I  have  not  been  sparing  to  make 
them)  I  have  by  no  means  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  me  in 
acceding  to,  or  confirming,  the  accoiuits  which  they  have 
given  us.'  > 

Mr.  Barrow  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in 
China,  commences  with  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  condi- 
tion of  women  in  various  countries.  *  But  the  Chinese,'  he 
observes,  *  not  only  deprive  their  women  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  but  they  also  make  it  a  moral  crime  for  a  woman  to  be 
seen  abroad.  If  they  should  have  occasion  to  visit  a  friend  or 
relation,  they  must  be  carried  in  a  close  sedan  chair :  to 
walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity.  Even  the  country 
ladies,  who  may  not  possess  the  luxury  of  a  chair,  rather  than 
walk,  suffer  themselves  to  be  sometimes  rolled  about  in  a  sort 
of  covered  wheelbarrow.  The  wives  and  daughters,  however, 
of  the  lower  class,  are  neither  confined  to  the  house,  nor 
exempt  from  hard  and  slavish  labour,  many  being  obliged  to 
work  with  an  infant  upon  the  back,  while  the  husband,  in  all 
probability,  is  gaming,  or  otherwise  idling  away  his  time.  I 
have  frequently  seen  women  assisting  to  drag  a  sort  of  light 
plough,  and  the  harrow.        ■     ' 

*  The  advantages  which  those  women  possess  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  life,  if  any,  are  not  inuch  to  be  envied.  Even  at 
home,  in  her  own  family,  a  woman  must  neither  cat  at  the 
same  table,  nor  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her  husband.  And 
the  male  children,  at  the  age  of  9  and  10,  are  entirely  separatal 
from  their  sisters.  Thus  the  feelings  of  aft'ection,  which  ^re 
not  the  instinctive  products  of  nature,  but  the  offspring  of 
frequent  intercourse  and  of  a  nuitual  connnunication  of  their 
little  wants  and  pleasures,  are  nipped  in  the  very  bud  of 
dawning  sentiment.  A  cold  arid  cercnioiiious  conduct  m\i.si 
im  observed  on  all  occasioris  betweeji  the  members  of  the  same 
family;  and  u  Chinese  youth  of  the  hi^jlu'i-  tl.tss  is  inanimate. 
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formal,  ftnd  inactive,  constantly  endeavouring  to  assume  the 
oravity  of  years. 

*  To  beguile  the  many  tedious  and  heavy  hours,  that  must 
unavoidably  occur  to  the  sicciuded  females  totally  unqualified 
for  mental  pursuits,  the  tobacco-pipe  is  the  usual  expedient. 
Every  female  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  yeai's  wears,  as  an 
appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse  or  p-acket  to  hold 
tobacco  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are 
not  unac(pu)inted  at  this  tender  age.     Some  indeed  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  working  embroidery  on  silks,  or  in  painting 
birds,    insects,   and,, flowers  on  thin  gauze.      In  the  ladies^ 
apartments  of  the  great  house  in  which  we  lived  at  Pekin,  we 
observed  some  very  beautiful  iipecimens  of  both  kinds  m  the 
pannels  of  the  partitions,  and  I  brought  home  a  few  articles 
which  I  understand  have  been  much  admired;  but  the  women 
wiio  employ  their  time  in  this  manner  are  generally  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  tradesmen  and  artificers,  who  are  usually 
the  weavers  both  of  cottons  and  silks.     I  remember  asking 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  who  wore  a  silken  vest 
beautifuUv  embroidered,  if  it  was  the  work  of  his  ladv,  but 
the  supposition  that  his  wife  should  condescend  to  use  her 
needle  seemed  to  give  hira  offence."' 

In  China  our  author  conceives  filial  piety  exists  more  in  the 
maxims  of  government  than  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
first  lesson  taught  is  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  father  has  the  power  of  selling  his  son  for  a 
slave.  Daughters  may  be  saia  to  be  invariably  sold.  The 
bridegroom  nuist  always  make  his  bargain  with  the  parents  of 
his  intended  bride.  The  latter  has  no  choice.  She  is  a  lot  in 
the  market  to  be  disposed  of'  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  man, 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  has  no  great  advantage  on  his  side,  as 
he  is  not  allowed  to  see  his  intended  wife  until  she  arrives  in 
formal  procession  at  his  gate.  If,  however,  on  opening  the 
door  of  the  chair,  in  which  the  lady  is  shut  up,  and  of  which 
the  key  has  been  sent  before,  he  should  dislike  the  bargain, 
he  can  return  her  to  her  parents ;  in  which  case  the  articles 
are  foifeit«d  that  constituted  her  price ;  and  a  sum  of  money, 
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m  addition  to  theni,  may  l)e  demanded,  not  exceeding,  hovr. 
the  value  of  these  articles.  . 


ever, 


l*olygamy  is  allowed  by  law,  but  9-lOths  of  the  (^Ottlitiiinity 
find  it  rli^eult  to  rear  the  offspring  of  one  woman  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  In  other  respects  the  general  practice  would 
be  impossible,  as  many  female  infants  are  exposed,  and  the 
laws  or  custom  oblige  every  man  to  marry.  The  husband  in 
cases  of  adultery  can  divorce  and  sell  his  wife  for  a  slave.  A 
■woman  can  inherit  no  property,  but  it  may  be  left  to  her  by 
will.  Public  women  are  numerous  in  every  great  city ;  yet 
the  men  are  addicted  to  an  odious  and  unnatural  crime. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkably  sober,  and  have  no  incitements 
like  Europeans  to  jovial  pleasures  and  vulgar  ebriety.  They 
have  no  social  meetings  or  friendly  societies;  nor  is  ccmgre- 
gational  worship  inculcated  by  any  sect  of  religion.  No 
particular  day  is  dedicated  to  devotion.  A  Chinese  goes  to  a 
temple  only  when  it  suits  him ;  and,  whenever  a  few  men 
meet  together,  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  gaming,  or 
to  eat  a  kettle  of  boiled  rice,  or  drink  a  pot  of  tea,  or  smoke 
a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  upper  ranks  indulge  at  home  in  the 
use  of  opium:  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  Ije  used  by  the 
common  people. 

The  first  of  the  new  year  in  China,  and  a  few  succeeding 
days,  are  the  only  holidays,  properly  speaking,  that  are 
observed  by  the  working  part  of  the  community.  On  these 
days-  the  poorest  peasant  makes  a  point  of  procuring  new 
dotliing  for  himself  and  his  family ;  they  pay  their  visits  to 
IViends  and-  relations,  interchange  civilities  and  compliments, 
make  and  receive  presents;  and  the  officers  of  government 
and  the  higher  ranks  ^ve  feasts  and  entertainments.  But 
even  in  those  feasts  there  is  nothing  that  bears  the  resemblance 
of  conviviality.  The  guests  never  partake  together  of  the 
same  service  of  dishes,  but  each  has  frequently  his  separate 
table;  sometimes  two,  but  never  more  than  four,  sit  at  the 
aame  table;  and  their  eyes  must  constantly  be  kept  upon  the 
master  of  the  feast,  to  watch  all  his  motions,  and  to  observe 
evei^  morsel  he  put$  into  his  mou^v  and  every  tiue  he  lifts 
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tlie  cup  to  his  lips;  for  a  Chinese  of  good-breeding  can  neither 
eat  nor  drink  without  a  particular  ceremony,  to  which  the 
guests  must  pay  attention.  If  a  person  in\  ited  should,  from 
sickness  or  any  axjcident,  be  prevented  fron;  fulfilling  his 
engagement,  the  portion  of  the  dinner  that  was  nitendcd  to  be 
placed  on  his  table  is  sent  in  procession  to  his  own  house ;  a 
custom  that  strongly  points  out  the  very  little  notion  they 
entertain  of  the  social  pleasure  of  the  table.  It  is  customary 
to  send  after  each  guest  the  remains  even  of  his  dinner. 

The  Chinese  also,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  exemplified 
in  the  enormous  mess  which  Joseph  gave  to  little  Benjamin 
above  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  testify,  on  all  occasions,  that 
they  consider  the  measure  of  a  man's  stomach  to  depend  more 
upon  the  rank  of  its  owner  than  either  his  bulk  or  appetite. 
The  ambassador's  allowance  was  at  least  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  any  person  in  his  suite.  In  this  particular,  however, 
these  nations  are  not  singular,  neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern 
times.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  and  indeed  every  Grecian  hero, 
were  always  supposed  to  eat  twice  the  quantity  of  a  common 
soldier ;  and  the  only  difference  with  regard  to  our  heroes  of 
the  present  day  consists  in  their  being  enabled  to  convert 
quantity  into  quality,  an  advantage  for  which  they  are  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  invention  of  money,  into  which  all  other 
articles  can  be  commuted. 

The  spirit  of  gaming  is  so  universal  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  that  in  almost  every  by-corner,  groups  are  to  be 
found  playing  at  cards  or  throwing  dice.  They  are  accused 
even  of  frequently  staking  their  wives  and  children  on  the 
ha/'^  f  d  of  a  die.  One  of  their  most  favourite  sports  is  cock- 
fighting,  and  this  cruel  and  unmanly  amusement,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  it,  is  full  as  eagerly  pursued  by  the  upper 
classes  in  China  as,  to  their  shame  and  degrace  be  it  spoken, 
it  continues  to  be  by  those  in  a  similar  situation  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  training  of  quails  for  the  same  cruel  purpose 
of  butchering  each  other  furnishes  abundance  of  employment 
for  the  idle  and  dissipated.  They  have  even  extended  their 
inquiries  after  fighting  animals  into  the  insect  tribe,  in  which 
they  have  discovCTed  a  species  of  g^ryllus,  or  locust,  that  will 
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attack  each  other  with  sucli  ferocity  as  seldom  to  quit  their 
hold  without  bringing  away  at  the  same  time  a  limb  of  their 


antagonist. 


The  practice  of  flogging  with  the  bamboo  in  universally 
practised,  and  none  escape  punishment  from  the  first  minister 
downwards,  whenever  it  pleases  a  superior.    *  Several  instances; 
however,"'  says  Ijarrow,  '  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  journey 
through  the  country,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  same  unfeeling 
and  hard-hearted  disposition  to  exist  between  persons  of  eciual 
condition  of  life,  as  in  men  in  office  over  their  inferiors.     One 
of  these  afforded  an  extraordinary  trait  of  inhumanity.     A 
poor  fellow  at  Macao,  in  the  employ  of  the  British  factory 
there,  fell  by  accident  from  a  wall  and  pitched  on  his  skull. 
His  companions  look  him  up  with  very  httle  appearance  oi' 
life,  and,  in  this  state,  were  carrying  him  away  towards  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  where  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embassy.     He  interrogated  them 
what  they  meant  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  man,  and  was 
very  coolly  answered,  they  were  going  to  bury  him.     Having 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  should  think  of  putting 
a  man  into  the  grave  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body, 
they  replied  that  they  were  of  opinion  he  never  could  recover, 
and  that  if  they  carried  him  home  be  would  only  he  a  trouble 
and  expence  to  his  friends  so  long  as  he  reuiaincd  in  a  situation 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  assist  himself.      The  man, 
however,  by  the  humanity  and  attention  of  Dr.  Scott,  was 
restored  again  to  his  family  and  to  those  friends  who  knew  so 
well  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  life. 

*  The  doctor,  however,  was  nof  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran  in 
thus  exercising  his  humanity,  as  by  a  law  of  the  country,  which 
appears  to  us  extraordinP"y,  if  a  wounded  man  be  taken  into 
the  protection  and  charge  of  any  person  with  a  view  to  effect 
his  recovery,  and  lie  should  happen  to  die  under  his  hands, 
the  person  into  whose  care  he  was  last  taken  is  \h..Ac  to  be 
punished  with  death,  unless  he  can  produce  undeniable 
evidence  to  prove  how  the  wound  was  made,  or  that  he 
survived  it  40  days.  The  consequence  of  such  a  law  is,  that 
if  a  person  should  happen  to  be  mortally  wounded  in  an  a^fray^ 
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he  is  suffered  to  die  in  the  streets,  from  the  fear  (slioiikl  any 
one  take  charge  of  liiin)  of  lx*in*i  innde  responsible  I'or  liis  hfe. 

*  A  striking  instance  t)f  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  law  hap- 
pened at  Canton  lately.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs, 
and  three  Chinese,  in  assisting  to  extinguish  it,  had  their  limbs 
fractured  and  were  otherwiHO  th'cadfully  wounded  by  the  falling 
of  a  wall.  The  surgeon  of  the  Etiglish  factory,  with  all  the 
alacrity  to  administer  relief  to  suffeiing  humanity,  which 
characterizes  the  jirofession  in  Britain,  directed  them  to  be 
carried  to  tlie  factory,  and  was  preparing  to  perform  amputO/- 
tion,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  saving  their  lives,  when  one 
of  the  Hong  merchants  having  heard  wliat  was  going  on  ran 
with  great  haste  to  the  place,  and  entreated  the  surgeon  by  no 
means  to  think  of  performing  any  operation  upon  them,  but 
rather  to  suffer  them  to  be  taken  away  from  the  factory  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  adding  that,  however  good  his  intentions 
might  be,  if  any  one  of  the  patients  should  die  under  his  hands, 
he  would  inevitably  be  tried  for  murder,  and  the  gjost  miti- 
gated punishment  woidd  he  that  of  banishment  for  lite  into  the 
wilds  of  Tartary.  The  (bounded  Chinese  were  accordingly 
removed  privately,  and,  no  doubt,  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

^  The  operation  of  such  a  barbarous  law  (for  so  it  appears 
to  us)  will  serve  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
following  instance.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  dov/n  the 
grand  canal  we  had  occasion  to  witness  a  scene,  which  was 
considered  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a  want  of  fellow-feeling. 
Of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  crowded  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  canal  several  had  posted  themselves  upon  the  high 
projecting  stern  of  an  old  vessel,  which,  unfortunately,  break- 
ing down  with  the  weight,  the  whole  group  tumbled  witli  the 
wreck  into  the  canal,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  yachts  of 
the  embassy  were  passing.  Although  niunbers  of  boats  were 
filing  about  the  place,  none  were  perceived  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  those  that  were  struggling  in  the  water.  They 
even  seemed  not  to  know  that  such  an  accident  had  happened, 
nor  could  the  shrieks  of  the  boys,  floating  on  pieces  of  the 
wreck,  attract  their  attention.  One  fellow  was  observed  very 
busily  employed  in  picking  up,  with  his  boat-hook,  the  hat  of 
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a  drowning  man.  iK  was  in  vain  we  endeavoured  to  prpvnil 
on  the  people  of  our  vessel  to  heave  to  and  send  the  Iwmt  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  true,  we  were  then  goin^  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  wliieli  was  the  plea  they  made  for  not 
8topj)ing.  I  have  tio  donht  that  several  of  these  unfortimate 
people  must  inevitably  have  perished. 

*  But,  if  further  prf)ofs  were  wanting  to  establish  the 
insensible  and  incompassionute  character  of  the  Chinese,  the 
horrid  practice  of  infanticide,  tolerated  by  custom,  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  subject. 

*  It  is  tacitly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police 
of  Pekin  to  employ  certain  persons  to  go  their  rounds,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  carts,  in  order  to  pick  up 
such  bodies  of  infants  as  may  have  been  thrown  out  into  the 
streets  in  the  course  of  the  night.  No  in(|uiries  are  made,  but 
the  bodies  arc  carried  to  a  comnum  pit  without  the  city  wtHs, 
into  wlu;  J  all  those  that  may  be  living,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  de#t^  /j:e  said  to  be  thrown  promiscuously.  At  this 
horrible  pit  o^  destructioti  the  Jloman  Catholic  missionaries, 
established  in  Pckin,  atiend  by  turns  as  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  their  office,  in  order,  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself  to 
me  on  this  subject,  to  chuse  among  them  those  that  are  the 
most  livch/,  to  make  future  proselytes,  and  by  the  administra- 
tion of  ba])tism  to  such  of  the  rest  as  might  be  still  alive,  pour 
leur  sanver  rame.  The  Mahometans,  who,  at  the  time  that 
their  services  were  useful  in  assisting  to  prepare  the  national 
calender,  had  a  ]M)werful  influence  at  court,  did  much  better: 
these  zealous  bigots  to  religion,  whose  least  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  of  jjumauity,  were,  however,  on  tluose  occasions, 
the  means  of  saving  the  Ihrs  of  all  the  little  mnocents  they 
possibly  could  save  from  this  maw  of  death,  which  was  a 
hiuTuvne  a(  t,  althougii  it  might  l)c  ibr  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  up  in  the  principles  ol"  their  own  faith.  I  was  assured 
by  one  of  the  Christian  missiunaiies,  with  whom  I  had  daily 
conversation  dunng  a  residence  of  five  wveks  within  the  walls 
of  the  emperor''s  palace  at  Yucn-min-yuen,  and  who  took  his 
turn  in  attenchng,  pour  leur  sauver  Fame,  that  such  scenes 
were  sometimes  exhibited  on  these  occasions  as  to  make  the 
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t'celinpf  mind  sliutldrr  with  horror.  When  I  mention  that 
(loj^s  HHti  swine  are  lit  l<K)se  in  all  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
ni|)ilul,  the  reader  may  conceive  what  will  sometimes  neccsHurily 
happen  to  the  exposed  infants,  before  the  {K)lice-curt9  can  pick 
thi'UJ  up. 

*  'J'he  nimiber  of  children  thus  mmaturally  and  inhumanly 
slaufditered,  or  interred  alive,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is 
ilitt'erently  stated  by  dilfcrent  authors,  some  jnakinjr  it  about 
10  and  others  '^0,()(H)  in  the  whole  empire.  The  truth,  an 
generally  happens,  may  prob.ibly  lie  alniut  the  n\iddlc:  taking 
the  intjan,  as  ^iven  by  those  with  whom  we  conversed  on  the 
subject,  I  should  conclude  that  about  24  infants  were,  on  an 
avcraj^e,  in  Pekin,  daily  carried  to  the  pit  of  death,  where 
the  little  innocei\ts  that  have  not  yet  breathed  their  last  arc 
condemned  without  rem(»rse.  This  calculutioti  gives  9}000 
nearly  for  the  capital  alone,  where  it  is  supposed  about  an 
equal  numlK'r  are  exposed  to  that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  th^ 
empire/ 

Misery  and  want  are  no  doubt  the  motives  that  induce 
pcnj)le  to  eonimit  this  unnatural  crime;  but,  it  is  right  to 
mention  that,  the  great  expence  of  funerals  may  be  the  means 
of  causing-  j)arents  to  lay  in  baskets  still-bom  children,  or 
infants  who  may  die  the  first  month,  knowii  <•  that  they  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  {K)lice.  '  These  utavoitrable  features,* 
our  author  continues,  '  in  the  ehfn;uter  of  a  people,  whose 
natural  disposition  is  neither  fercviou>  nor  morose;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  mild,  obliging,  ami  cheerful,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  the  habits  in  which  thi  y  have  been  trained,  and  to  the 
heavy  hand  of  |iower  iK'rpetually  hanging  over  them.  That 
this  is  actually  the  ease  n)ay  be  inferred  from  the  general 
conduct  and  character  of  those  vast  multitudes  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  emigrated  to  the  Phillipine  islands,  Batavia, 
I'nlo  Pinang,  and  other  parts  of  our  East  Indian  settlements. 
In  those  places  they  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  honesty, 
than  for  their  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  To  the 
Dutch  in  Batavia  they  are  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, shopkeejiers,  bankers,  and,  in  short,  every  thing. 
Indolence  and  luxury  are  there  arrived  to  such  a  height,  that. 
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without  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  would  Uterally 
be  in  danger  of  starving.  Yet  the  infamous  government  of 
that  place,  in  the  year  1741,  caused  to  be  massacred,  in  cold 
blood,  many  thousands  of  these  harmless  people,  who  offered 
no  resistance ;  neither  women  nor  children  escaped  the  fury 
of  these  blood-hounds. 

'  In  these  places  it  appears  also,  that  their  quickness  at 
invention  is  not  surpassed  by  accuracy  of  imitation,  for  which 
they  have  always  been  accounted  remarkably  expert  in  their 
own  country.  Man  is,  by  nature,  a  hoarding  animal;  and 
his  endeavours  to  accunmlate  property  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  security  and  stability  which  the  laws  -afford  for  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  that  property.  In  China,  the  laws 
regarding  property  are  insufficient  to  give  it  that  security: 
hence  the  talent  of  invention  is  there  seldom  exercised  beyond 
suggesting  the  means  of  providing  for  the  first  necessities  and 
the  most  pressing  wants.  A  man,  indeed,  is  afraid  here  to  |  means ;  I 
be  considered  as  wealthy,  well  knowing  that  some  of  the 
rapacious  officers  of  the  state  would  find  legal  reasons  to  extort 
his  riches  from  him. 

*  The  exterior  deportment  of  every  class  in  China  is 
uncommonly  decent,  and  all  their  manners  mild  and  engaging; 
but  even  these  among  persons  of  any  rank  are  considered  as 
objects  worthy  the  interference  of  the  legislature ;  hence  it 
follows  that  they  are  ceremonious  without  sincerity,  studious 
of  the  forms  only  of  politeness  without  either  the  ease  or 
elegance  of  good-breeding.  An  inferior  makes  a  sham  attempt 
to  fall  on  his  knees  before  his  superior,  and  the  latter  affects  a 
slight  motion  to  raise  him.  A  common  salutation  has  its  mode 
prescribed  by  the  court  of  ceremonies;  and  any  neglect  or 
default  in  a  plebeian  towards  his  superior  is  punishable  by 
corporal  chastisement,  and  in  men  in  office  by  degradation  or 
suspension.  In  making  thus  the  exterior  and  public  manners 
of  the  people  a  concern  of  the  legislature,  society  in  many 
respects  is  considerably  benefited.  Between  equals,  and 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  abusive  language  is 
very  unusual,  and  they  seldom  proceed  to  blows.  If  a  quarrel 
should  be  carried  to  this  extremitv,   the   contest  is  rarely 
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attended  with  more  serious  consequences  than  the  loss  of  the 
long  lock  of  hair  growing  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  the 
rent  of  their  clothes.  The  act  of  dravving  a  sword,  or  present- 
ing a  pistol,  is  sufficient  to  frighten  a  common  Chinese  into 
convulsions;  and  their  warriors  shew  but  few  symptoms  of 
bravery.  The  Chinese  may  certainly  be  considered  among 
the  most  timid  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  they  seem  to 
possess  neither  personal  courage,  nor  the  least  presence  of 
mind  in  dangers  or  difficulties ;  a)nsequences  that  are  derived 
probably  from  the  influence  of  the  moral  over  the  physical 
character.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where  acts  of 
suicide  occur  more  frequently  than  in  China,  among  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men :  such  acts  being  marked  with  no 
disgrace,  are  not  held  in  any  abhorrence.' 

Traders  being  degraded  in   public   opinion,    a   Chinese 

merchant  will  cheat  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  him  the 

means;  but  the  Hong"  or  great  merchants,  who  trade  with 

Europeans  at  Canton,  arc  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and 

,  liberality. 

'  The  natural  colour  both  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,' 
observes  Mr.  Barrow,  *  seems  to  be  that  tint  between  a  fair 
and  dark  complexion,  which  we  distinguish  by  the  word 
hrunet  or  brunette;  and  the  shades  of  this  complexion  are 
deeper,  or  lighter,  according  as  they  have  been  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate. .  The  women  of  the 
lower  class,  who  labour  in  the  iields  or  who  dwell  in  vessels, 
are  almost  invariably  coarse,  ill-featured,  and  of  a  deep  brown 
complexion,  like  that  of  the  Hottentot,  But  this  we  find  to 
be  the  case  among  the  poor  of  almost  every  nadon.  Hard 
labour,  scanty  fare,  uid  early  and  frequent  parturition,  soon 
wither  the  delicate  buds  of  beauty.  The  sprightliness  and 
expression  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  distinguish  the  higher  ranks  from  the  vulgar,  are  the 
effects  of  ease  and  education.  We  saw  women  in  China, 
though  very  few,  that  might  pass  for  beauties  even  in  Europe. 
The  Malay  features  however  prevail  in  most ;  a  small  black 
tr  dark  brown  eye,  a  short  rounded  nose,  generally  a  little 
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flattened,  lips  considerably  thicker  than  in  Europeans,  and 
black  hair,  are  universal. 

*  The  ease,  politeness,  and  dignified  carriage  of  the  old 
viceroy  of  Pc-tche-lee^  who  was  a  Man-tchoo  Tartar,  could 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  most  practised  courtier  in  nicKJern 
Europe;  the  attention  he  shewed  to  every  thing  that  c(mcerned 
the  embassy,  the  unaffected  manner  in  which  he  received  and 
entertained  us  at  Tien-sing ;  the  kindness  and  condescension 
with  which  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers  and  to  his 
domestics,  placed  him  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.     He 
was  a  very  fine  old  man  of  78  years  of  age,  of  low  stature, 
with  small  sparkling  eyes,  a  benign  asjx-ct,  a  long  silver  beard, 
and  the  whole  oi  his  appearance  calm,  venerable,  and  dignified. 
The  manners  of  Swn-ta-ffin,  a  relation  of  the  emperor  and 
one  of  the  six  ministers  of  state,  were  no  less  dignified,  easy, 
and  engaging ;  and  Chun^-ta-gin^  the  new  viceroy  of  Canton, 
was  a  plain,  unassuming,  and  good-natured  man.     The  prime 
minister,    Ho-chang-tcmg^   the  little  Tartar  legate,   and  the 
ex-viceroy  of  Canton,  were  the  only  persons  of  rank  among 
the  many  we  had  occasion  to  converse  with  that  discovered 
the  least  ill-humour,  distant  hauteur,  and  want  of  complaisance. 
All  the  rest  with  whom  we  had  any  concern,  whether  Tartars 
or  Chinese,  when  in  our  private  society,  were  easy,  afl'able, 
and    familiar,    extremely   good-humoured,    loquacious,    and 
communicative.     It  was  in  public  only,  and  towards  each  other, 
that  they  assumed  their  ceremonious  gravity,  and  practised 
all  the  tricks  of  demeanour  which  custom  requires  of  tluui. 

'  The  general  character,  however,  of  the  nation,  is  a  strange 
compound  of  pride  and  meanness,  of  affected  gravity  and  real 
frivolousness,  of  refined  civility  and  gross  indelicacy.  With 
an  appearance  of  great  simplicity  and  ()})enness  in  conversation, 
they  practise  a  degree  of  art  and  cunning  against  whicli  an 
European  is  but  ill  prepared.  The  vanity  of  an  us  irpcd 
notional  superiority  and  a  high  notion  of  self-ii  ^.portance  never 
forsake  them  on  any  occasion.  Those  advantages  in  others 
which  they  cannot  avoid  feeling,  they  will  affect  not  to  see, 
And  although  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
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t'orei/^ners  U)  rogulaito  their  calender  and  keep  their  clocks  in 
order,  altliough  they  ai*e  i«  the  habit  of  receiving  yearly 
various  specimens  of  art  and  ingenuity  from  Europe,  yet  they 
pertinaciously  affect  to  consider  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as 
barbarians  in  c<iaip;,rison  of  themselves.' 

Tlie  Chinese  are  so  ceremonious  among  themselves,  and 
so  punctilious  with  regard  to  etiquette,  tliat  the  omission  of 
the  most  minute  point  established  by  the  court  of  ceremonies 
is  considered  as  a  criminal  offence.  Visiting  by  tickets,  which 
with  us  is  a  fashion  of  modern  refinement,  has  been  a  common 
practice  in  China  some  thousand  years;  but  the  rank  of  a 
Chinese  visitor  is  immediately  ascertained  by  the  size,  colour, 
and  ornaments  of  his  ticket,  which  also  varies  in  all  these 
points  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  visited.  The  old 
viceroy  of  Pe-tche-lee's  ticket  to  the  ambassador  contained  as 
much  crimson-coliuired  paper  as  would  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  walls  of  a  moderate-sized  room. 

It  seems  that  the  Ci  .  ?  co,urtiers  sometimes  relax  fnim 
the  stiff  and  formal  d  !.  '•  ient  observed  towards  each  other 
in  public.  *  Our  tw(i  worthy  conductors,  Van-ta-^n  and 
Chou-ta-gin,""  says  our  author,  '  met  at  Canton  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  was  governor  of  a  city  in  Fokien.  He 
gave  them  an  evening  entertjiinment  on  the  river  in  a  splendid 
yacht,  to  which  I  was  privately  invited.  On  entering  the 
great  cabin,  I  found  the  three  gentlemen  with  each  a  young 
girl  by  his  side  very  richly  dressed,  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin, 
highly  roiiged^  the  rest  of  the  face  and  neck  whitened  with  a 
preparation  of  cerate.  I  was  welcomed  by  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
from  each  of  the  ladies,  who  .first  sipped  by  way  of  pledging 
me.  During  supper,  which  for  number  and  variety  of  dishes 
exceeded  any  thing  I  had  hitherto  met  with  in  the  country, 
the  girls  played  on  the  rflute  and  sung  several  airs,  but  there 
was  nothing  very  captivating  either  in  the  vocal  or  instrumental 
part  of  the  music.  We  passed  a  most  convivial  evening,  free 
Ironi  any  reserve  or  restraint ;  but,  on  going  away,  I  was 
particularly  desired  )y  Van  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I 
had  seep,  apprehensive,  I  suppose,  that  their  brother  officers 
Tiight  condemn  their  want  of  prudence  in.admitting  a  barbarian 
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to  witness  their  relaxation  from  goi.d  morals.  The  yacht  and 
the  ladies  it  seemed  Avere  hired  for  the  occasion.' 

The  incalculahle  numbers  of  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
their  attendants,  all  robed  in  the  richest  silks,  embroidered 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  tissueu  with  gold  and 
silver;  the  or-'^^r,  silence,  and  solemnity,  with  which  they 
arrange  and  c  idnct  themselves  on  public  court-days,  are  the 
most  commanding  features  on  such  occasions. 

This  sober  pomp  of  x\siatic  j:,randeur  is  exhibited  only  at 
certain  fixed  festivals;  of  which  the  principal  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  emperor"'s  birth-day,  the  commencement  of  a  new  year, 
the  ceremonial  of  holding-  the  })l()ugh,  imd  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors:,  most  of  whom  they  contrive  to  be  present 
at  one  or  other  of  these  festivals.  The  birth-day  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  splendid  ;  when  all  the  Tartar  primes  and 
tributaries,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  government,  both 
civil  and  military,  are  expected  to  be  present. 

For  reasons  of  state,  the  emperor  raiely  shews  himself  in 
public  among  the  Chinese  part  of  his  subjects,  exc<  pt  on  such 
occasions ;  and  e\cn  then  the  exhibition  is  confined  witliin  the 
precincts  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  populace  are  entirely 
excluded,  t'onsistcnt  with  their  system  of  sumptuary  laws, 
there  is  little  external  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificenct' 
in  the  cstablishmrnt  of  the  emperor.  The  buildings  that 
compose  the  palace  and  the  furniture  within  them,  if  we 
except  the  paint,  the  gilding,  and  the  varnish,  that  appear 
on  the  houses  even  of  plebeians,  are  equally  void  of  unnecessary 
and  expensive  ornaments.  These  buildings,  like  the  common 
habitations  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled  after  the  form  of 
a  tent,  and  are  magnificent  only  by  a  comparison  with  the 
others  and  by  their  number,  which  is  suffi(  it,  indeed,  to 
form  a  town  of  themselves.  Their  walls  are  hiiiher  than  those 
of  ordinary  houses,  their  wooden  colunms  of  gi'eater  diameter, 
their  roofii  are  immense,  and  a  greater  variety  of  painting  and 
gilding  may  be  bestowtnl  on  the  different  parts ;  but  none  oi 
them  exceeds  (me  story  in  height,  and  they  are  jumbled  and 
surrounded  with  mean  and  insignificant  hovels.  The  stone  or 
(lay  floors  are  indeed  sometimes  covered  with  a  carpet  ot 
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English  broad-cloth,  and  the  walls  papered;  but  they  have 
no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  stoves,  fire-places,  or  fire-grates, 
in  the  rooms ;  no  soias,  bureaux,  chandeliers,  nor  looking- 
glassas;  no  book-cases,  prints,  nor  paintings.  They  have 
neither  curtains  nor  sheets  to  their  beds ;  a  bench  of  wood,  or 
a  platform  of  brick-work,  is  raised  in  an  alcove,  on  m  hich  are 
mats  or  stuffed  mattresses,  hard  pillows,  or  cushions,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year ;  instead  of  doors  they  have  usually 
skreens,  made  of  the  fibres  of  bamboo. 

When  attending  the  court,  on  public  occasions,  each 
courtier  takes  his  meal  alone  in  his  solitary  cell  on  a  snjall 
square  table  crowded  with  bowls  of  rice  and  various  stews ; 
withont  table-linen  or  napkins,  without  knife,  fork,  or  sjjoon  ; 
a  pair  of  small  sticks,  or  the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  are  the 
only  substitutes  for  these  convenient  articles ;  placing  the 
bowl  under  his  chin,  with  these  he  throws  the  rice  into  his 
mouth  and  takes  up  the  pieces  of  meat  in  his  soup  or  stews. 
Having  finished  this  lonely  meal,  he  generally  lies  down  to 
slee)).  In  a  government  so  suspicious  as  that  of  China,  if 
parties  were  known  to  ineet  together,  the  object  of  them  might 
be  supposed  "omethlng  beyond  that  of  conviviality,  which 
however  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  have  prevented  from 
growing  into  comn.ori  use. 

The  following  e>.tract  from  the  earl  of  Macaitney's  journal 
describes  his  introduction,  and  the  birth-day  solemnities,  which 
will  serve  to  convey  a  tolerable  exact  idea  of  the  state,  pleasures, 
and  amusements,  of  the  great  monarch  of  China. 

'  On  the  14th  of  September,'  observes  his  lordship,  '  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  set  out  for  the  court,  under  the 
convoy  of  Van-ta-gin  and  Chou-ta-gin,  and  reached  it  in  little 
more  than  an  hour,  the  distance  being  about  three  miles  from 
our  hotel.  We  alighted  at  the  park-gate^  from  whence  we 
'ivalked  to  the  inij^erial  encampment,  and  were  conducted  to  a 
large  handsome  tent  prepared  for  us,  on  one  side  of  the 
emperor's.  After  waiting  there  about  an  hour,  his  approach 
was  announced  by  drums  and  music,  on  which  we  quitted  our 
lent  and  came  forward  upon  the  green  carpet.  Ho  was  seated 
in  an  open  palanquin,   carried  by'  16  bearers,  attended  by 
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numbers  of  officers  oi'  state  bearing  fljigs,  staiidardii,  and 
umbrellas ;  and  as  he  passed  we  paid  him  our  compiiinonts, 
by  kneeling  on  one  knee,  whilst  all  the  Chinese  mode  their 
usual  prostrations.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne  I 
came  to  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  holding  in  both  my 
hands  a  large  gold  box.  enriched  with  diamonds,  in  whirii 
was  inclosed  the  king's  letter,  I  v/alked  deliberately  up,  and 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  throije,  delivered  it  into  the 
emperor's  own  hands,  who,  having  received  it,  passed  it  to 
the  minister,  by  whom  it  was  placed  on  the  cushion.  He  tlicn 
gave  me,  as  the  first  present  fmm  liim  to  his  majesty,  the 
Eushee,  or  symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  expressed  his 
hopes  that  my  sovereign  and  he  should  always  live  in  good 
correspondence  and  amity.  It  is  a  whitish  agate-looking  stone, 
perhaps  serpentine,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  curiously 
carved,  and  highly  prized  by  the  Chinei« ;  but  to  me  it  does 
not  appear  in  itself  to  be  of  any  great  value. 

*  The  emperor  then  presented  me  with  an  Eusliee  of  a 
greenish-coloured  serpentine  stone,  and  of  the  same  emblematic 
character ;  at  the  same  time  he  very  graciously  received  from 
hie  a  pair  of  l)cautiful  enamelled  watches,  set  with  diamonds, 
which,  having  looked  at,  he  passed  to  the  minister. 

'  Sir  George  Staunton  (whom,  as  he  had  been  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary,  to  act  in  case  of  my  death  or  depar- 
ture, I  introduced  to  him  as  such)  now  came  forward,  and, 
after  kneeling  on  one  knee,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  dwie, 
presented  to  him  two  elegant  air-guns,  and  receivetl  from  him 
an  EU'Shee  of  greenish  stone  nearly  similar  to  mine.  Other 
presents  were  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  the  gentlemen  of 
my  train.  We  then  descended  from  the  stej)s  oi  the  throne, 
and  sat  down  upon  cushions  at  one  of  the  tables  on  the 
emperor's  left  hand.  And  at  the  other  tables,  according  to 
their  different  ranks,  the  Tartar  princes  and  the  mandarins  of 
the  court  at  the  same  time  took  their  places ;  all  dressed  in 
the  proper  robes  of  their  respective  ranks.  These  tables  were 
then  uncovered  and  exhibited  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
emperor  sent  us  several  dishes  from  his  own  table,  together 
with  some  liquors,  which  the  Chinese  call  wine ;  not  however 
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expressed  frcnii  the  grape,  but  distilled  or  extracted  from  i-ice» 
herbs^  and  hoiiey. 

*  In  about  half  an  hour  he  sent  for  ^nr  G«(>vge  Staunton 
and  me  to  come  to  hin»,  and  gave  to  each  of  us,  with  hi&  owa 
hands,  a  cup  lA'  warm  wine,  which  we  imniediateiy  di*ank  in 
bis  presence,  and  found  it  very  pletusant  and  comfortable,  the 
morning  being  cold  and  raw.  Among  other  things  Iw  asked 
me  the  age  of  ray  sovereign,  and,  being  informed  of  it,  he 
JHTped  he  miglit  Uve  as  many  years  as  himself,  which  were  then 
eighty-three.  Hi»  manner  was  dignified,  but  aftable  and 
condescending ;  and  his  reception  of  us  was  very  gracious  and 
satisfactory. 

'  The  order  and  regularity  in  serving  and  removing  the 
dinner  was  wonderfully  exact,  and  every  function  of  the 
ceremony  performed  with  such  silence  and  solemnity  as  in 
some  measure  to  resemble  the-  celebration  of  a  relicrious 
mystery. 

'  There  was  present  on  this  occasion  three  ambassadors  from 
Ta-tze  or  Pegu,  and  six  Mahomet  an  amljassadors  from  the 
Kalmucs  of  the  south-west,  but  their  appearam^o  was  not  very 
splendid.  During  the  ceremony,  which  lasted  five  hours, 
various  entertainments  of  wrestling,  tumbling,  wire-dancing, 
together  with  dramatic  representations,  were  exhibited  opposite 
the  emperor's  tent,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

'  The  17th  of  September,    being  the  emperor's  birthday, 
we  set  out  for  the  court  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
conducted  by  V'an-ta-gin,  Chou-ta-gin,  and  our  usual  attend- 
ants.    We  reposed  ourselves  about  two  hours  in  a  large  saloon 
at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  enclosure,  where  fruit,  tea,  warm 
milk,  and  other  refreshments,  were  brought  to  us.    At  last 
notice  was  given  that  the  festival  was  going  to  begin,  and  we 
immediately  descended  into  the  garden,  where  we  found  all 
the  great  naen  and  mandarins  in  their  robes  of  state,  drawn 
up  before  the  imperial  pavilion.     The  emperor  did  not  shew 
himself,  but  remained  concealed  behind  a  screen,  from  whence 
I  presume  he  could  see  and  enjoy  the  ceremonies  without 
inconvenience  or  interruption.     All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
place  wliere  his  majesty  was  imagined  to  be  enthroned,  and 
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seemed  to  express  an  impatience  to  begin  the  ceremonies  of 
the  da)  Slow,  solemn  music,  muffled  drums,  and  deep-toned 
bells,  were  heard  at  a  distance;  on  a  sudden  the  sounds  ceased 
and  all  was  still — again  they  were  renewed,  and  then  inter- 
mitted with  short  pauses ;  during  which  several  persons  passed 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  ])r(>scenium  or  foreground  of 
the  tent,  as  if  engaged  in  jircpaiiiig  some  grand  couthdc. 
theatre. 

*  At  length  the  great  band,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
struck  up  with  all  their  jx^wers  of  harmony,  and  instantly  the 
whole  court  fell  flat  upon  their  faces  before  this  invisible 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whilst 

*  "  He  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrined 
Sojourned  the  wliile." 


The  !nusic  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  birthday  ode,  or 
state  anthem,  the  burden  of  which  was,  '•  Bow  down  your 
heads  all  ye  dwellers  irf  the  earth,  bow  down  your  heads  before 
the  great  Kien-long,  the  great  Kh'ti-long.''''  And  then  all  the 
dwellers  upon  China  eaith  there  present,  except  ourselves, 
bowed  down  their  heads  and  prostrated  themselves  upon  tiie 
ground  at  every  renewal  of  the  chorus.  Indeed,  in  no  religion 
either  ancient  oi  modern  has  the  divinity  ever  been  addressed, 
I  believe,  with  stronger  exterior  marks  of  worship  and  adoration 
than  were  this  morning  paid  to  the  phantom  of  his  Chinese 
majesty.  Such  is  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  emperor^ 
anniversary  festival,  accoi'ding  to  the  court  ritual.  We  saw 
nothing  of  him  the  whole  day,  nor  did  any  of  his  ministers,  I 
imagine,  approach  him,  for  they  seemed  to  retire  at  the 
same  moment  that  we  did. 

*  In  the  course  of  a  tour  we  made  in  the  gardens  with  the 
prime  minister  and  other  great  officers  of  state,  whom  the 
emperor  had  directed  to  attend  us,  we  were  entertained  at  one 
of  the  palaces  with  a  collation  of  petitpatis,  salt  reUshes,  and 
other  savoury  dishes,  with  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  milk  and 
ice-water ;  and  as  soon  as  we  rose  from  table,  a  number  of 
yellow  boxes,  or  drawers^  w^re  carrietl  in  procession  befwe 
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U8,  containing  several  pieces  of  silk  and  porcelain,  which  we 
were  told  were  presents  to  us  from  the  emperor,  and  we 
consequently  made  our  \>twa  as  they  passed.  We  were  also 
amused  with  a  Chinese  puppet-shew,  which  differs  hut  little 
from  an  English  one.  There  are  a  distressed  princess 
confined  in  a  castle,  and  a  knight-errant,  who,  after  fighting 
wild  heasts  and  dragons,  sets  her  at  liherty  and  marries  her; 
we<lding-feasts,  justs,  and  tournaments.  Besides  these,  there 
was  also  a  comic  drama,  in  whicli  some  perstinages  not 
unlike  punch  and  his  wife,  Bandemeer  and  Scaramouch 
performed  capital  parts.  This  puppet-shew,  we  were  told, 
properly  helongs  to  the  laui'^s'  apartments,  hut  was  sent  out 
as  a  particular  compliment  to  entertain  us ;  one  of  the 
performances  was  exhihited  with  great  applause  from  our 
conductors,  and  I  understand  it  is  a  favourite  piece  at  court. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  we  again  went 
to  court,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  emperor, 
to  see  the  Chinese  comedy  and  other  diversions  given  on 
occasion  of  his  birthday.  The  comedy  began  at  eight  o'clock 
and  lasted  till  ncxsn.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
opjX)site  the  stage,  which  projected  a  good  deal  into  the  pit. 
The  hox(  s  were  on  each  side  without  seats  or  divisions.  The 
women  were  placed  above,  behind  the  lattices,  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  without  being 
observed. 

'  Soon  after  we  came  in,  the  emperor  sent  for  sir  George 
Staunton  and  me  to  attend  him,  and  told  us,  with  great 
condescension  of  manner,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprized 
to  see  a  man  of  his  age  at  the  theatre,  for  that  he  seldom 
came  there  except  upon  a  very  particular  occasion  like  the 
present,  for  that,  considering  the  extent  of  his  dominions  and 
the  number  his  subjects,  he  could  spare  but  little  time  for 
such  amusements.  I  endeavoured,  in  the  turn  of  my  answer, 
to  lead  him  towards  the  subject  of  my  embassy,  but  he 
seemed  not  disposed  to  enter  into  it  farther  than  by  delivering 
me  a  Uttle  box  of  old  japan,  in  the  bottom  of  which  were 
some  pieces  of  agate  and  other  stones  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese  and  Tartars ;  and  at  the  top  a  small  box  written  and 
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painted  by  hi»  own  hand,  which  he  desired  me  to  present  to 
the  king  my  mostt^r  as  a  token  of  his  iriendflhip,  waying,  th»t 
the  old  box  had  been  800  years  in  his  fannly.  He,  at  tiie 
same  time,  ga^e  me  u  bi>uk  tar  myscli' also  written  and  paimtHJ 
by  hiao,  logethei-  with  wrveral  purses  for  Areca  nut.  He 
likewise  gave  a  purse  of  the  same  s<jrt  to  sir  George  Staunton, 
and  sent  some  smaU  prejients  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy.  After  tins  sevmal  pieces  of  silk  or  })orcelain,  but 
aeenungly  of  no  great  value,  were  distributetl  among  the 
Tartar  princes  and  chief  coiutiers,  who  appealed  to  receive 
them  with  every  possible  demonstration  of  humility  and 
gratitmle. 

*  The  itlieatrical  entertainments  consisted  of  great  variety, 
both  tragical  anil  comical ;  several  distinct  pieces  were  acted 
in  itucceitsiim,  though  without  any  apparent  connexion  with 
one  anotlu'r.  Some  of  them  were  historical,  and  others  of 
pure  faiK^y,  partly  in  raitativoy  j)artly  in  singing,  and  purely 
ki  plain  speailang,  without  any  accompaniment  of  instrun)entul 
music,  but  ailmumling  in  l)attlcs,  nuirdurs,  and  most  of  the 
UMial  incidents  of  the  drama.  Last  of  all  was  the  grand 
pantomime,  which,  from  the  approbation  it  met  with,  is,  I 
presume,  considered  as  a  first-rate  effwt  of  invention  and 
ingenuity.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  eompreheud  it, 
■to  represent  the  marriage  of  the  ocean  mid  the  earth.  The 
latter  exhibited  her  various  riches  and  productions,  dragons, 
and  elephants,  and  tigers,  and  eagles,  and  ostriclies,  oak^» 
and  pines,  and  other  trees  of  diftorent  kinds.  TIk?  ocean  was 
not  behind  hand,  hM  poured  forth  on  tlie  stage  tlie  wealth  of 
his  dontinions,  under  the  figures  of  whales  and  dolphins, 
|)orpesses  and  leviathans^  and  other  sea  monsters,  besides 
skips,  rucks,  shells,  spunges,  and  corals,  all  perfbrmed  by 
concealed  actors,  who  were  «juite  perfect  in  theii'  parts,  and 
perfbnmed  their  characters  to  aohuiration.  These  two  marine 
and  land  regiments,  after  separately  parading  in  a  circular 
tjMSOoesBion  for  a  considerable  time,  at  last  j(Hned  together, 
and,  Jbrming  one  body,  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  when, 
after  a  few  evolutions,  they  opened  to  theiright  and  left,  to 
.giveiioom  for  fhe  wiiale,  who  seem^  tu  *be  ihe  commanding 
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ollic'iu',  to  wiuMIc  forward ;  and  who.  Uikhv^  his  statidii 
exactly  <)|)p<)site  tho  emperor's  Ik)x,  spouted  out  ot"  liis  mouth 
into  the  pit  several  tons  of  water,  whicli  quickly  disapf)eured 
tlirou<>:h  the  perKorations  of  the  fl(M)r.  This  ejaeulation  was 
received  witli  the  highest  applause,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
(Treat  men  at  my  ellx)w  desired  me  to  take  particular  notice  of 
it ;  re[)eatinpf,  at  the  same  time,  "  //rto,  kung  hao  /" — 
'*  Chnrmino',  delightful !" 

'  A  little  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  retired,  and 
at  four  we  returned  to  court  to  see  the  evening's  entertain- 
ments, which  were  exhibited  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
great  tent  or  pavilion,  where  we  had  been  first  presented  to  the 
oinperor.  He  arrived  very  soon  after  us,  mounted  his  throne, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  begin.  We  had  now  wrestling  and 
dancing,  and  tumbling,  and  posture  making,  which  appeared 
10  us  particularly  awkward  and  clumsy,  from  the  performers 
being  mostly  dressed  according  to  tlie  Chinese  costume,  one 
inseparable  part  of  which  '\h  a  pair  of  heavy  quilted  hoots  with 
the  soles  of  an  inch  thick.  The  wrestlers,  however,  seemed 
to  be  pretty  expert  and  aftbrded  mucli  diversion  to  such  as 
were  admirers  of  the  Pahvxtra. 

'  A  boy  climbed  up  a  pole  or  bandxio  30  or  40  feet  high, 
played  several  gambols,  and  balanced  himself  on  the  top  of  it 
in  various  attitudes,  but  his  performance  fell  far  short  of  what 
I  have  often  met  with  in  India  of  the  same  kind. 

'  A  fellow  lay  down  on  his  back  and  then  raised  his  feet, 
tegs,  and  thighs  from  his  middle,  perpendicularly,  so  as  to 
form  a  right  angle  with  his  bcxiy.  On  the  soles  of  his  feet 
was  placed  a  large  round  empty  jar,  about  four  feet  long  and 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  diameter.  This  he  balanced 
for  some  time,  turning  it  round  and  round  horizontally,  till 
one  of  the  spectators  put  a  little  bt)y  into  it,  who  rj'ter  throw- 
ing himself  into  various  postures  at  the  mouth  of  it,  came  out 
and  sat  on  the  top.  He  then  stood  up,  then  fell  flat  upon  his 
back,  then  shifted  to  his  belly,  and,  after  shewing  a  hundred 
tricks  of  that  sort,  jumped  down  upon  the  ground  and  relieved 
his  coadjutor. 
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*  A  mnii  then  cunio  forward,  and,  atU>r  fantcnin^  thrc« 
dlunder  sticks  to  each  of  his  boots,  took  six  porcelain  (hshcN  of 
alMiiit  18  incheH  in  diameter,  and  balancing  thum  separately 
at  the  end  of  a  little  ivory  rod,  which  lie  held  in  his  hand, 
and  twirling  them  almut  for  some  time,  put  them  one  after 
the  other  upon  the  pointii  of  the  six  bootnticks  above  mentioned, 
tliey  continuing  to  turn  round  all  the  while.  lie  then  took 
two  small  sticks  in  his  left  hand,  and  put  dishes  u))on  them  in 
the  s;'  >ie  inanner  as  u})on  the  other,  and  also  had  nine  dixhes 
annexed  to  him  at  once,  oil  twirling  together,  which  in  u  few 
minutoii  he  t(K)k  off*  one  by  tine  and  place<l  them  regularly  on 
the  ground,  without  the  slightest  interruption  or  miscarriage. 

*  There  were  ni;iny  other  things  of  the  .same  kind,  but  I 
saw  none  at  all  comparable  to  the  tund)ltng,  rope-dancing, 
wire-walking,  and  straw-balancing  of  Sadler''s- Wells ;  neither 
did  I  observe  any  feats  of  equitation  in  the  style  of  Hughes\ 
and  Ashley^s  am)ihitheatre8,  although  I  had  been  always  told 
that  the  Tartars  were  remarkably  skilful  in  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  their  horses.  Last  of  all  were  the  fireworks, 
which,  in  some  particulars,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
had  ever  seen.  In  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  variety,  they 
were,  I  own,  inferior  to  the  (Chinese  fireworks  we  had  seen  at 
Batavia,  but  infinitely  superior  in  |X)int  of  novelty,  neatness, 
and  ingenuity  of  contrivance.  One  piece  of  machinery  I 
greatly  admired ;  a  green  chest  of  five  feet  square  was  hoisted 
up  by  a  pulley  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet  from  the  ground; 
the  bottom  was  so  constructed  as  then  suddenly  to  fall  out, 
and  make  way  t()r  20  or  30  strings  t)f  lanterns  inclosetl  in  die 
box  to  descend  from  it,  unfolding  themselves  from  one  another 
by  degrees  so  as  at  last  to  form  a  collection  of  at  least  500, 
each  having  a  light  of  a  beautifully  coloured  flame  burning; 
brightly  within  it.  This  devolution  and  developement  of 
lanterns  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  composed  of  gauze  and 
paper)  were  several  times  repeated,  and  every  time  exhibited 
a  difference  of  colour  and  figure.  On  each  side  was  a 
«orrespondence  of  smaller  boxes,  which  opened  in  like  manner 
as  the  others,  and  let  down  an  immense  network  of  fire,  with 
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cliviHions  and  coparimcnts  of  various  iorniH  niui  diinonHions, 
ruuiul  and  B(]uare,  hexagoiiH,  octagons,  lo/en|i^?H,  which  Nlione 
like  the  brightest  biirnishod  copper,  and  flaNhed  like  priHnmtic 
lightning,  with  every  impuJHC  of'  the  wind.  The  diverHity  of 
colours  indeed  with  which  the  Chinese  hove  the  secret  of 
.clothing  fire  8eemH  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  their  pyrotcchny. 
The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  general  explosion  an<l 
discharge  of  suns  and  stars,  8({uibs,  bouncers,  crackers, 
rockets,  and  grenadoes,  which  involved  the  gardens  for  alxjve 
an  hour  after  in  a  cloud  of  intolerable  smoke.  Whilst  these 
entertainments  were  going  forward  the  ompertn*  sent  us  a  variety 
of  refreshments,  all  which,  as  coming  from  him,  the  etiquette 
of  the  court  required  us  to  partake  of,  although  we  had  dined 
but  a  short  time  before. 

'  However  meanly  we  must  think  of  the  taste  and  delicacy 
of  the  court  of  China,  whose  most  refined  amusements  seem 
to  he  chiefly  such  as  I  have  now  described,  togetiier  with  the 
wretched  dramas  of  the  morning,  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  was  something  grand  and  imposing  in  the  genet  al 
effect  that  resulted  from  the  whole  spectacle.  The  emperor 
himself  being  seated  in  front  upon  his  throne,  and  all  his  great 
men  and  officers  attending  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  and 
stationed  on  each  side  of  him,  some  standing,  some  sitting, 
some  kneeling,  and  the  guards  and  standard-bearers  behind 
tiiem  in  incalculable  nuukbers.  A  dead  silence  was  rigidly 
observed,  not  a  syllable  articulated,  nor  a  laugh  exploded, 
(luring  the  whole  perfbrmance.' 

Such  was  the  reception  and  the  entertainment  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Gehol,  in  Man-tchoo  Tartary,  during 
the  days  of  the  festival  of  the  emperor''s  anniversary. 

As  the  Dutch  conceived  that  lord  Macartney  had  failed  in 
the  object  of  his  mission,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
|)erforni  the  cerenionies  re(]uired,  their  ambas^dor  ant\  suite 
were  instructed  not  to  object  to  the  customs  of  the  Chinese 
court ;  yet,  after  knocking  their  heads  nine  times  against  the 
j^round,  at  least  on  tiO  different  occasions,  they  were  disn\issed 
without  being  permitted  to  mention  their  business,  and  without 
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receiving  any  thing  beyond  a  compliment  from  the  cmpcior, 
that  they  icetit  thtoffffh  their  pi'ostrut'iotis  to  admiration ! 

The  Chinese  drama  according  to  Mr.  Barrow  is  in  a  very 
low  slate.  The  pieces  usually  performed  are  historical.  They 
have  no  change  of  scene,  and  a  single  drama  will  sonjctimes 
include  the  transactions  of  a  whole  century.  The  Orphan  of 
China.,  like  many  ofhcrs,  is  a  tissue  ot"  iiDprobable  and  trifling 
events.     Our  auth.>r  further  ren)arks  : 

•'  This  drama  with  99  others,  published  together  in  one 

work,  are  c()n^idered  as  the  classical  stock-pieces  of  the  Chinese 

suig^ ;    but    like   t)urselves,    they  complain    that   a  depraved 

taste  prevails  for  modern  productions  very  inferior  to  those 

of  .'UK'ient   date.       It   is   certainly  true,    that   every  sort  of 

rib.-ddrv  and  obscenity  are  encouraged  on  tin    Chinese  stajje 

at  the  present  day.      A  set  of  players  of  a  superior  kind 

travel    oce^sionally  from    Nankin    to   Canton;    at    the   latter 

of  which   cities,    it    seems,    they  meet   Avith   a   considerable 

encouragement  from  the  Hong  merchants,  and  other  wealthy 

iiihabitants.     At  these  exhibitions  the  Englisl;  are  sometimes 

present.     The  subject  and  the  conduct  of  one  cf  their  stock 

pieces,  which  bying  a  great  favourite  is  frequently  repeated, 

are  so  remarkable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  taking  some  notice  ot 

it.     A  woman  being  tempted  to  murder  her  husband  perforni.s 

the  act  while  he  is  asleep,  by  striking  a  small  hatchet  into  his 

forehead.     He  appears  on  the  stage  with  a  large  gash  just 

above  the  eye'    out  of  which  issue  a  prodigli-iis  effusion  of 

blood,  reels  .btjut  for  some  time,  l)emoaning  his  lamentjil)k' 

fate  in  a  wong,  till  exhausted  by  loss  ui'  f)lood,  he  falls,  and 

dies.      The  woman  is  seized,   brought  before  a  magistrate, 

and  condemned  to  be  flayed  alive.     The  sentence  is  put  in 

execution;  and,  in  the  following  act,  she  appears  ujion  the 

stage  not  onlv  naked,  l)ut  com|:^etely  excoriated.     The  thin 

wrapper  with  wl  ch  the  creature  (an  eunuch)  is  covered,  who 

Mistains  the  {xirt,  is  stretched  no  tight  about  the  body,  and  so 

well  painteti,  as  to  represent  the  disgusting  object  of  a  hui'ian 

being  deprived  of  its  skin  :  and  in  this  condition  the  character 

sings  or,  nune  properly  speakmg,  whines  nearly  half  an  hour 
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on  the  stage,  to  excite  the  couipassion  of  three  infernal  or 
malignant  spirits,  who,  likeyEjuus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus, 
sit  in- judgment  on  her  future  destiny.  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  obscene, 
IndeHcate,  and  disgusting  object,  than  this  favourite  exhibition, 
which,  if  intended  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  it  is  to 
nature  in  its  most  gross,  rude,  and  uncivilized  state,  ill-agreeing 
with  the  boasted  morality,  higli  polish,  refined  delicacy,  and 
ceremonious  exterior  of  thf  Chinese  nation  ;  but  it  tends, 
among  other  parts  of  their  real  conduct  in  life,  to  strengthen 
an  observation  1  have  already  made  with  regard  to  their  filial 
piety,  and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  may  perhaps  be 
extended  to  most  of  their  civil  and  moral  institutions,  "  that 
they  exist  more  in  staie  maxims,  than  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.""  As,  however,  a  Chinese  might  be  led  to  make  similar 
reflections  on  the  exhibition  of  Harlequin  Skeleton,  and  those 
minierous  representations  that  of  late  years  have  crept  upon 
our  own  stage,  where  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  bleeding  statues, 
are  called  in  aid  of  the  .spectacle,  I  should  hesitate  to  draw  any 
{reneral  conclusion,  ^\ith  regard  to  their  tiiste,  from  the 
particular  exhibition  of  a  woman  flayed  alive,  were  they  not 
in  the  constiuit  practice  of  f)erforming  other  pieces,  that,  in 
point  of  inunorality  and  obscenity,  are  still  infinitely  worse; 
so  vulgarly  indelicate  and  so  filthy,  that  the  European  part  of 
the  audience  is  sometimes  compelled  by  disgust  to  leave  the 
die  theatre.'' 

In  every  respect  the  amusements  of  the  capital  of  China 
appear  to  be  of  a  low  and  liifling  nature.  In  the  imperial 
household  every  thing  is  conducted  by  the  eunuchs,  who 
amount  to  several  tiiousands.  These  creatures  paint  their 
faces,  study  their  dress,  and  are  as  cocpiettish  as  the  ladies, 
upon  whom  indeed  it  is  their  chief  business  to  attend.  The 
greatest  favourite  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  the  emperor, 
to  be  ready  to  administer  to  his  wishes ;  and,  in  this  capacity, 
he  finds  numberless  opportunities  to  prejudice  his  master 
against  those  for  whom  he  may  have  conceived  a  dislike ;  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  first  officers  in  the  state 
i.ave  been  disgraced  by  means  of  these  creatures.     They  are 
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equally  detested  and  feared  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  who 
reside  in  the  palace,  by  the  court  officers,  and  by  the  missionaries 
in  the  employ  o£  government.  The  latter  find  it  necessary  to 
make  frequent,  and  sometimes  exjiensive,  presents  to  those  in 
particular  about  the  person  of  his  imperial  majesty. 

*  The  Chinese  eunuchs,'  observes  our  author,  *  are  addicted 
to  all  the  vices  that  distinguish  these  creatures  in  other  countries. 
There  is  scarcely  one  about  the  palace,  whether  of  the  class  of 
porters  and  sweepers,  or  of  that  which  is  qualified  for  the 
inner  apartments,  but  have  women  in  their  lodgings,  who  are 
generally  the  daughters  of  poor  people,  from  whom  they  are 
purchased,  and  are  consequently  considered  as  their  slaves. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  condition  of  life  more  humiliating, 
or  more  deplorable,  than  that  of  a  female  slave  to  an  eunuch ; 
but  happily  for  such  females,  in  this  country  the  mental  powers 
are  not  very  active.  Several  of  the  missionaries  assured  mo 
of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  which  indeed  I  have  strong  reasons 
for  believing  even  of  the  raaihws.  The  keeper  of  the  hall  of 
audience  once  took  me  to  his  lodgings,  but  on  coming  to  the 
door  he  desired  me  to  wait  till  he  had  made  some  arrangements 
within ;  the  meaning  of  which  was,  until  he  had  removed  his 
lady  out  of  the  way ;  nor  was  he  in  the  least  displeased  at  my 
hinting  this  to  him.  Being  one  of  the  favourite  attendants  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  he  was  of  course  a  black  euvuch.  He 
was  the  most  capricious  creature  in  the  world;  being  souictinies 
extremely  civil  and  communicative,  sometimes  sullen,  and  not 
deigning  to  open  his  lips :  and  whenever  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  be  offended,  he  was  sure  to  practise  some  little  revenge. 
I  fancy  he  was  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  for  the  quality  and  th« 
quantity  of  our  dinner  generally  dependetl  on  the  state  of  his 
humour. 

'  The  eunuchs  and  the  women  are  the  only  uompaniuus  of 
the  emperor  in  his  leisure  hours :  of  the  latter,  one  only  ha» 
the  rank  of  empress^  after  whciii  are  two  queens  and  ibeir 
numerous  attendants,  which  constitute  the  second  class  of  the 
establishment ;  and  the  third  consists  of  six  queens,  and  their 
attendants.  To  these  'hree  ranks  of  his  wives  are  attau'lied 
100  ladies,   who  are  usually  called   his  o(H)€ubiues,  though 
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they  are  as  much  a  legal  part  of  his  establishment  as  the 
others.  They  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  description,  and 
to  hold  the  same  rank  as  the  handmaids  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
Their  children  are  all  considered  as  branches  of  the  imperial 
family,  but  the  preference  of  succession  is  generally  given  to 
the  male  issue  of  the  first  empress,  provided  there  should  be 
any.  This  however  is  entirely  a  matter  of  choice,  the  emper<M* 
having  an  uncontrolled  power  of  nominating  his  successor, 
either  in  his  family  or  out  of  it.  The  daughters  are  usually 
married  to  Tartar  princes,  and  otiier  Tartars  of  distinction, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  to  a  Chinese. 

'  On  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor,  men  of  the  first  rank 
and  situation  in  the  empire  consider  themselves  as  highly 
honoured  and  extremely  fortunate,  if  the  graces  of  their 
daughters  should  prove  sufficient  to  provide  them  a  place  in 
the  list  of  his  concubines;  in  which  case,  like  the  nuns  in 
some  countries  of  Europe,  they  are  doomed  for  ever  to  reside 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Such  a  fate,  however,  being 
common  in  China  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  woman-kind,  is 
less  to  be  deplored  than  the  similar  lot  of  those  in  Europe, 
where  one  sex  is  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of 
liherty  with  the  other ;  and  as  the  custom  of  China  authorizes 
the  sale  of  all  young  women  by  their  parents  or  relations  to 
n>en  they  never  saw,  and  without  their  consent  previously 
dbtained,  there  can  be  no  hardship  in  consigning  them  over  to 
the  arms  of  the  prince;  nor  is  any  disgrace  attached  to  the 
condition  of  a  concubine,  where  every  marri^e  is  a  legal 
prostitution.  At  the  death  of  the  sovereign  all  his  women  are 
removed  to  a  separate  building,  called  by  a  term,  whidi, 
divested  of  its  metaphor,  implies  the  Palace  of  Chastity ^  where 
tliey  are  d<x)med  to  reside  during  tlie  remainder  of  their  lives."* 

Mr.  Barrow  thinks  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  language 
heing  hieroglyphici?^l  is  erroneous.  From  an  imperfect  mode 
of  teaching,  a  great  number  of  years  is  required  to  attain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  meaning  of 
words  is  very  equivocal ;  but,  when  the  sense  is  doubtful,  a 
Chinese  will  draw  the  character,  or  the  root  of  it,  in  the  air 
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with  liis  finger  or  fan,  by  which  he  makes  himself  at  once 
understood. 

The  state  of  polite  literature  and  the  speculative  sciences 
are  very  low  in  China.  The  late  emperor  Kkn-Lcmg  was 
consitlered  among-  the  best  poets  of  modem  times,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  comjmsitions  is  an  ode  in  praise  of  Ten., 
which  was  painted  on  all  the  teajwts  in  the  empire.  The 
following  is  a  verbal  translation,  with  such  auxiliaries  only  as 
were  necessary  to  make  the  sense  complete. 

*  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod,  whose  colour  and  texture  shew 
its  long  use ;  fill  it  with  clear  snow  water ;  boil  it  as  long  as 
would  be  necessary  to  turn  fish  Avhite,  and  crayfish  red ; 
throw  it  upon  the  '''^'cate  leaves  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cup  of 
"yooe'^'  (a  particular  sort  of  porcelain).  Let  it  remain  as  lono- 
as  the  vapt)ur  rises  in  a  cloud,  and  leaves  only  a  thin  mist 
floating  on  the  surface.  At  your  ease,  drink  this  precious 
liquor,  which  will  chase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble. 
We  can  taste  and  feel,  but  not  describe,  the  state  of  repose 
produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared.' 

To  an  European  the  Chinese  language  appears  to  have  few 
elegancies :  it  wants  all  the  little  auxiliaries  that  add  grace  and 
energy  to  those  of  Europe.  Even  in  speaking  the  language 
has  few  expletives.  '  English  good,  Chinese  better,' — '  to-dav 
go,  to-morrow  come,' — '  sea  no  bound,  Kiang  no  bottom; — 

*  well,    not  well ;' are   modes  of  expression   in  which  aw 

European  will  not  find  much  elegance. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  of  the  language,  there  is  another 
reason  vi^hy  poetry  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  favourit" 
pursuit,  or  to  be  cultivated  with  success,  among  the  Chinese 
The  state  of  society  is  siich  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  passion 
of  love.  A  man,  in  this  countr\',  marries  only  from  necessity, 
or  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  property,  who  may 
sacrifice  to  his  manes,  or  because  t?ie  maxims  of  the  government 
have  made  it  disgraceful  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  The 
fine  sentiments  that  arise  from  the  mutual  endearment  of  twd 
persons  enamoured  of  each  other  can  therefore  have  no  place 
in  the  breust  of  a  Chinese :  and  it  is  to  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
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tJuis  c'iiTiunstancod,  that  poetry  owes  some  of  its  ^eatest 
cliarms.  Nor  can  they  be  considered  as  a  nation  ot"  warriors ; 
and  war,  next  to  love,  has  ever  been  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  muses. 

Tlie  laiifijua^e  is  much  hetttr  adapted  to  the  concise  style  of 
od»'cs,  than  the  sublime  flights  of  poetrv.  The  moral  precepts 
of  Cong-f()o-tse,  or  Confucius,  display  an  excellent  mind  in 
the  writer,  and  woidd  do  honour  to  any  age  and  nation. 

There  is  no  bran{;h  of  science  which  the  Chinese  affect  to 
value  so  much,  and  understand  so  '"'tie,  as  astronomy.  The 
necessity  indeed  of  being  able  to  mark,  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  the  returns  of  the  seasons  and  certain  periods,  in  so 
large  a  community,  must  have  directed  an  early  attention  of 
the  government  to  this  subject;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
(in  astronomical  board  has  formed  one  of  the  state  establishments 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  Vet  so  little  progress 
have  they  made  Jn  this  science,  that  the  only  part  of  its 
functions,  which  can  he  called  astronomical,  has  long  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  foreigners,  whom  they  affect  to  hold 
in  contempt  and  to  consider  as  barbarians.  The  principal 
object  of  this  board  is  to  frame  and  to  publish  a  national 
calendar,  and  to  point  out  to  the  government  the  suitable 
times  and  seasons  for  its  im}X)rtant  undertakings.  Even  wheti 
the  marriage  of  a  prince  or  princess  of  the  blood  is  about  to 
take  place,  the  commissioners  of  astronomy  must  appoint  a 
fortunate  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  which  is 
announced  in  form  in  the  Pekin  gazette. 

AVhen  an  eclipse  happens  the  court  goes  into  mourning, 
and  gongs  are  violently  beat  in  order  to  scare  tl>e  dragon, 
which  they  suppose  has  seized  upon  the  planet.  Indeed  their 
knowledge  on  this  subject  goe^^  little  funher  than  to  teach  that 
'  the  heaven  is  round,  the  earth  a  scjuare  fixed  in  the  middle ; 
the  other  four  elements  placed  at  its  four  sides :  watek  to  the 
north;  fiue  to  the  south;  wood  to  the  east;  &>.,-',  metal  to 
the  xeest ;"'  and  tl)ey  believe  the  stars  to  be  stuck,  like  so  many 
nails,  at  equal  distances  from  the?  earth,  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven. 

Vol.  III.  2  X 
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The  gunpowder  nadc  by  the  Chiiiesu  is  very  bad,  nor  doe» 
it  seem  that  they  understand  the  art  of  casting  cannon;  but 
they  excel  in  all  ,':rticles  of  lacquered  and  varnished  ware,  in 
porcelain,  and  in  the  art  of  cutting-  ivory.  Little  can  bo  said 
in  praise  of  their  skill  in  painting  -and  music.  The  painters 
have  no  idea  of  share  and  per-.poctive,  nor  can  their  inusiciai^* 
play  in  ],)arts.  The  whole  oC  their  architecture,  also,  is  as 
unsightly  as  unsolid ;  ^vithout  elegance  or  convenience  r>f 
d'.;s!gn,  and  without  any  settied  proportion;  in -an  in  ii^ 
ippcarance,  raid  clumsy  in  the  workmauslup.  Nv>  brancli  'A' 
natural  philosophy  is  made  a  study,  or  a  pursuit  in  China. 
Th'.iy  liave  established  no  public  sichooLs  I'ov  the  studv  of 
mc'iiciite,  nor  does  the  pursuit  of  it  lead  to  honour" .,  rarl.,  or 
fortuiK'  Such  as  take  uu  the  profl'-jsion  are  gen<n'allv  of  an 
inferior  i;lass;  iuid  'he  euiiuchs  about  the  palace  arc  considerec? 
among  ilwr  be.  t  physicians.  'J'hc  physiology  of  the  lummii 
body,  <»r  the  doctrJne  vJitch  exriuins  the  constitution  of  man, 
is  neither  uiulerstoMcl  .^ot  couhidered  as  necessary  to  be  known; 
and  their  sk'il  m  putifology,  or  in  the  causes  and  eifects  of 
di.scases,  is  extreiuely  limited,  very  often  absm'd,  and  genenilly 
erroneous. 

The  goiernnient  of  C'hina  appears  to  have  remained  verv 
stable  since  vH)0  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  appears  to 
rest  firmly  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion.  The  emperor  being 
cnHhidered  as  tlie  common  tiitlitr  of  his  people  takes  the  title 
oi"  'he  Great  Father;  and,  by  his  being  thus  placed  above 
any  Lartiily  controul,  he  is  supposed  to  be  also  above  earthly 
descent,  and  therotbre,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  sometimes 
styles  hnuseU"  the  sole  ruler  of' the  zcorld  and  iha  Son  q/' Heaven. 
Ikit  that  no  inconsistency  might  appear  in  the  grand  fabric  of 
filial  obedience,  the  emperor,  with  solemn  ceremony  at  the 
conuuenceuient  of  every  new  year,  makes  his  prostrations 
before  the  emj^ress  dowager,  and  on  the  same  day  he  demands 
a.  repetition  of  the  same  homage  from  al!  his  great  officers  of 
aiate.  Conformable  to  this  syste«n,  founded  entirely  en 
parental  authority,  the  governor  of  a  province  is  cons  v'^.td  as 
the  i'aiher  oi'  that  province;  of  a  city,  the  father  of   .       'ity; 
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and  the  head  of  any  office  or  department  is  supjwscd  1  j  preside 
over  it  with  the  same  authority,  interest,  and  aftlrtion,  as  the 
father  of  a  family  superintends  and  manages  tlie  concerns  of 
domestic  Hfe. 

The  emperor  of  China  seldom  shews  himself  in  pid)]ie.  A 
l*t)wer  that  acts  in  secret,  and  whose  influence  is  I'eh  near  and 
remote  at  the  same  moment,  makes  a  stronger  impression  on 
ihe  ni'i  :  and  is  regarded  with  more  dread  anil  uwlul  respect, 
L.,m  "if  lie  a^cnt  was  always  visible  anil  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
every  one.  Considerations  of  this  kind,  rather  than  any  dread 
of  his  subjt>cts,  may  probably  haye  su[>gested  the  custom  which 
prohibits  an  em])eror  of  China  from  making  his  perst)n  too 
famiiiar  lo  the  multitude,  and  wliich  requires  that  he  should 
exiui)it  himself  only  on  particular  occasions,  arrayed  in  pomp 
^nd  nmgnificence,  and  at  the  iiead  of  his  whole  court,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  many  thousand  officers  of  state,  the  agents 
of  his  will,  all  ready,  at  the  word  of  command,  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  his  feet. 

The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  absolute ;  but  the  patriarchal 
system,  making  it  a  point  of  indispensable  duty  for  a  son  to 
bring  offerings  to  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  parent  in  the  most 
public  manner,  operates  as  some  check  upon  tlie  exercise  of 
this  power.  There  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  efl'ectual 
check,  to  curb  any  disposition  to  licentiousness  or  tyranny 
that  might  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  This  is  the 
appointment  of  the  censorate,  an  office  filled  by  two  persons, 
who  have  the  power  of  remonstrating  freely  against  any  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  act  about  to  be  committed,  or  sanctioned 
hy  the  emperor.  And  although  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
tliese  nyen  are  extremely  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
delegated  to  them,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  in  the  discharge 
ot"  this  disagreeable  part  of  their  duty,  yet  they  lia\e  another 
task  to  perform,  on  which  their  own  posthumous  fame  is  not 
less  involved  than  that  of  their  master,  and  in  the  execution 
of  which  they  run  less  iisk  oi  ^^^i'v'ng  offence.  They  are  the 
historiograph  "'s  of  ''■  empire;  or,  iiore  properly  speaking, 
the  biographers  of  Uie  emperor  Tiieir  employ  nchi,  in  this 
capacity,   consists  cinefly  in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the 
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monarch,  in  rccordinfj;  l)is  speeches  and  memorable  sayincs, 
and  in  noting  down  the  most  ])rominent  of  his  private  Jictions 
and  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  rei^.  These  records 
arc  lodged  in  a  large  chest,  which  is  kept  in  that  part  of  the; 
palace  where  the  tribunals  of  government  are  held,  and 
which  is  supposed  not  to  be  openctl  until  the  tlecease  of  the 
emjx?ror ;  and,  if  any  thing  material  to  the  iu.jury  of  his 
character  and  reputation  is  found  to  be  recorded,  the  })ublication 
of  it  is  delayed,  out  of  delicacy  to  his  family,  till  two  or 
three  generations  have  ]missc<1  away,  and  sometimes  till  tJie 
expiration  of  the  dynasty ;  by  this  indulgence  they  pretend, 
that  a  more  faithful  relation  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  in  which 
neither  fear  nor  flattery  could  have  operated  to  disguise  the 
truth. 

To  assist  the  emperor  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  state,  and 
in  the  arduous  task  of  govcriiing  an  empire  of  so  great  an 
extent,  and  such  immense  population,  the  constitution  has 
assigned  him  two  councils,  one  ordinary,  and  the  other 
extraordinary ;  the  ordiniiry  council  is  composed  ol"  his  princi})al 
ministers,  under  the  name  of  collod,  of  which  there  are  six. 
The  extraordinary  council  consists  entirely  of  the  piincen  of 
the  h\oo<\. 

In  China  the  greatest  care  has  l)een  taken  in  constructing 
the  scale  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  are  far  from  being 
sanguinary.  Executions  are  usually  performe<l  in  private. 
The  order  that  is  kept  in  their  jails  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  debtor  and  tlie  felon  are  always  confined  in  separa'j 
])laces ;  as  indeed  one  should  suppose  every  where  to  be  the 
case,  for,  as  sir  George  Staunton  has  observed,  '  To  associate 
guilt  with  iniprudence,  and  confound  wickedness  with 
jnisfbrtune,  is  inipolitic,  immoral,  and  cruel."'  The  abominable 
practice  of  extorting  confession  by  the  application  of  the  torture 
is  the  worst  part  (A  the  criminal  laws  of  China;  but  they 
pretend  to  say  this  mode  is  seldom  recurred  to,  unless  in  ca.<es 
where  the  guilt  of  the  accused  has  been  made  to  appear  by 
strong  circumstantial  evidence. 

To    the    principle    of    universal   obedience    the    Chinese 
<^)vernnient  has  added  another,   which  is  well  calculate  '  to 
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latisfy  the  public  mind:  the  first  lioiiours  and  tlie  highest 
offices  are  open  to  tlie  very  lowest  of  tl'ie  jK'ople.  It  admits  of 
110  hcritlitarv  iK)bility ;  at  least  none  with  exclusive  privileges. 
\s  a  mark  of  the  sovereigirs  favour  u  distinction  will  sometimes 
ift'Hcend  in  a  family,  hut,  as  it  confers  no  power  nor  privilege 
nor  emolument,  it  soon  wears  out.  The  inffuence  that,  in 
the  nations  of  Europe,  is  derived  from  birth,  fortune,  and 
character,  is  of  no  weight  in  the  Chinese  government. — 
Learning  alone,  by  the  strict  maxims  of  state,  leads  to  office, 
and  office  to  distinction.  Property,  without  learning,  has  little 
weight,  and  confers  no  distinction,  except  in  some  corrupt 
provincial  governments,  where  the  external  marks  of  t)ffice  are 
sold,  as  in  Canton. 

The  viceroy  of  a  province  can  remain  in  that  office  no 
longer  than  three  years,  lest  he  might  obtain  an  undue 
influence.  No  servant  of  the  crown  can  form  a  family  alliance 
in  the  place  where  he  commands,  nor  obtain  an  office  of 
importance  in  the  city  or  town  wherein  he  was  born.  Yet 
with  these,  and  other  precaiititms,  there  is  still  little  security 
for  the  subject.  He  h.is  no  voice  whatsoeviT  in  the  government, 
cither  directly  or  by  re  presentation  ;  and  the  only  satisfaction 
he  jK)SHibly  can  receive  tor  injuries  done  to  him,  and  that  is 
merely  of  a  negatwe  kind,  is  the  degradati(m  or  the  n.uoval 
of  the  man  in  power,  who  had  been  his  oppressor,  and  who 
perhaps  may  be  replaced  by  aiu)ther  equally  l)ad. 

In  China  the  liberty  of  the  press  seems  to  excite  no 
apprehensions  in  the  government.  The  sunnnary  iviode  of 
punishing  any  breach  of  good  morals,  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  makes  a  positive  prohibition  against  printing 
unnecessary,  being  itself  sufficient  to  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press.  The  printer,  the  vender,  and  reader,  of  any 
libellous  publication,  are  all  ecpially  liable  to  be  flogged  with 
the  bamboo. 

The  husbandman  in  China  is  considered  as  an  honourable, 
as  well  as  useful,  member-  of  society ;  he  ranks  next  to  men 
of  letters,  or  officers  of  state,  of  whom  indeed  he  is  frequently 
the  progenitor.  The  soldir  in  China  culti  tes  the  ground. 
The  priests  also  are  ag.;    .••■unsts,  whenever  their  convents 
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arc  endowed  with  land.  Tlii?  emperor  is  considered  as  tin 
sole  projirietary  of  the  soil,  hut  the  tenant  is  never  turned  out 
of  |M)sse8sion  as  h^ng-  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  which  is 
calculated  at  ahout  1-1  Oth  of  what  his  liu'in  is  suj)|K)se(l  capahle 
of  yielding;  and  though  the  holder  of  lands  can  only  he 
considered  as  a  tenant  at  tviH,  yet  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he 
should  be  dispossessed. 

There  are,  in  fact,  .»o  iinineuhe  estates  grasping  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  district ;  uo  monopolizing  farmers,  nor  dealers  in 
grain.  Every  one  can  bring  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open 
market.  No  fisheries  are  let  out  to  farm.  Every  subject  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  free  and  unii'tcrrtii-tcu  enj(Y  nient  of 
the  sea,  of  the  coasts,  and  the  estuaries;  of  the  l.'i.kes  and  rivers. 
There  are  no  manor  lords  with  exclusive  privileges ;  no  land* 
set  apart  lor  feeding  beasts  or  birds  for  the  profit  or  pleasure 
of  particular  persons;  every  one  may  kill  game  on  his  own 
grounds,  rnd  on  the  })u1)lic  cc  nmons.  Yet  with  all  these 
seeming  advantages,  there  are  rarely  three  successive  yoari 
without  a  famine  in  one  province  or  another. 

Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese  subject 
is,  that  the  amount  of  his  taxes  is  ascertained.  He  is  never 
required  to  contribute,  by  any  new  assessment,  to  make  up  a 
given  sinii  for  the  extraordinary  expcnces  of  the  state,  except 
in  cases  of  rebellion,  when  an  additional  tax  is  sometimei 
imposed  on  the  neighboviring  provinces.  But  in  general  tlit 
executive  government  must  adapt  its  wants  to  the  ordinary 
supplies  instead  of  calling  on  the  ]:)eople  for  extraordinary 
contributions.  Chou-ta-gin  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macartney, 
from  the  imperial  rent-ii  11,  a  rough  skt.ch  of  the  sums  raised 
in  each  province,  making  them  to  amount  in  the  whole  to 
about  06,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  army  is  said  to  consist  of  1,800,000  men,  1,000,000 
are  infantry  and  800,000  cavahy.  The  whole  military 
establishment  requires  49,98^,933/  sterling  annually,  and 
the  civil  1,973,333'  which  leaver  surplus  for  the  em[)eror 
of  14,043,734/. 

The  employments  for  which  thw*  nfditary  are  used  differ 
materially  from  those  auioHg  European  nations.     Exce})t  » 
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great  part  of  the  Tartar  cavalry,  who  are  stat'  mod  on  th« 
northern  frontier  and  in  the  eoiiquered  province;       '  Tartary, 
8»  a  the  Tartar  infantry,  who  are  distributetl  as  ^uardn,  fur 
the  different   cities  of  the  empire,    the  rest  of  the  army  is 
parcelled  out  in  the  smaller  towns,   villageH,   and    hamlets; 
where  they  act  as  jailors,  constables,  thief-takers,  assistants  to 
magistrates,  subordinate  collectors  of  the  taxes,  guards  to  the 
granaries;  and  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  different  ways 
under   ilu!   civil    magistracy  and   })olice.      Hesides  these,    an 
inmiense  multitude  are  stationed  as  guards  at  the  military 
posts  along  the  public  roads,  canals,  and  rivers.     These  posts 
are  small  s(juare  buildings,  like  so  many  little  castles,  each 
having  on  its  summit  a  watch-tower  and  a  Hag;  and  they  are 
placed  at  Mic  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  asunder.     At  one 
of  these  posts  there  are  never  fewer  than  six  men.     They  not 
only  prevent  robberies  antl  disputes  on  the  roads  and  canals, 
but  convey  the  public  dispatches  to  and  from  the  capital. 
An  express  sjnt  from  post  to  {)ost  travels  between  the  capital 
and  Cant(m  in  \ii  days,  which  is  upwards  of  100  miles  a  day. 
There  is  no  other  post  nor  mode  of  conveying  letters  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public. 

A  great  part  then  of  the  Chinese  army  can  only  be 
considered  i>.  a  kind  of  militia,  which  never  has  been,  and  in 
all  human  probability  n'^ver  will  be,  embodied :  a  part  of  the 
conmumity  not  living  entirely  on  the  labour  of  the  rest,  but 
contributing  something  to  the  common  stock.  Every  soldier 
stationed  on  the  difTereiii  guards  has  a  portion  of  land  assigned 
to  him,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  family,  and  pays  his  quota 
of  the  profluce  to  the  state.  Such  a  provision,  encouraged  by 
public  opinion,  induce:  the  soldier  to  marry,  and  the  married 
men  are  never  removed  from  their  stations. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  men  thus  circumstanced  should 
exhibit  a  very  military  appearance  under  arms.  *  In  some 
places,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  '  where  they  were  drawn  out  in 
compliment  to  the  ajnbassador,  when  the  weather  happened 
to  be  a  little  warm,  they  were  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  fans,  instead  of  their  matchlocks ;  others  we  found 
drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  and  resting  very  composedly  on 
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tlii'ir  knees  to  ivceivr  tlu*  mnbassudor,  in  wliicli  posture  they 
reniaiiu'd  till  tlietr  ediiHiiuiHling  oHttxr  fuissed  the  word  to  rine. 
Wlu.'riever  we  i)ii|)|KM)etl  to  take  them  by  surpri/e,  there  wu» 
the  prealtnjt  seranible  to  get  their  holiday  dresseM  out  ol'  the 
guard-house,  which,  when  put  on,  hud  more  the  u|)|K^arunce 
of  being  inteudtHJ  Ktr  the  stage  tiian  the  field  of  battle.  Their 
quilted  ptHtieoats,  .sjitin  boots,  and  their  inns,  had  a  mixture 
of  clumsineHK  and  efteminaey  that  ill  oix^orded  with  the  military 
character.'' 

The  different  kinds  of  troops  that  compos;  tiie  Chinese 
army  consist  of 

Tartar  cavalry,  whoHe  only  weapon  is  the  sabre ;  and  a  few 
wlu)  carry  Ixms. 

Tartar  infantry,  lM)wmen  ;  having  also  large  sabres. 

Chinese  infantry,  carrying  the  same  weapons. 

Chinese  matchlocks. 

Chinese  t'l^cr.s  of  war,  JKinnig  hu^ge  round  shields  of 
basket-work,  and  long  ill-made  swords.  On  tlie  shields  of  the 
last  aie  [)ainted  monstrous  facch  of  some  imaginary  animal, 
intended  to  frighten  the  enemy,  or,  like  any  another  gorgon, 
to  petrify  their  beholders. 

*  The  military  dress,"  our  author  remarks,  '  varies  in  almost 
every  province.  Sometimes  they  wore  blue  jackets  edged  with 
red,  or  brown  with  yellow ;  some  had  long  pantaloons ;  some 
bref"j!\es,  with  stockings  of  cotton  cloth  ;  others  petticoats  and 
boots.  The  bowmen  had  long  louse  gowns  of  blue  cotton, 
stuffed  with  a  kind  of  felt  or  wadding,  studded  all  over  with 
brass  knobs,  and  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle,  from 
which  the  sabre  was  appended  behind,  liangmg  with  the  point 
forwards,  and  on  the  right  side,  not  the  left  as  in  Europe. 
On  the  head  they  wore  a  helmet  of  leather,  or  gilt  pasteboard, 
with  flaps  on  each  side  that  covered  the  cheeks  and  fell  upon 
the  shoulder.  I'he  upper  part  was  exactly  like  an  inverted 
funnel,  with  a  long  pi])e  terminating  in  a  kind  of  spear,  on 
which  was  bound  a  tuft  of  long  hair  dyed  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

'  The  greatest  nund)er  we  saw  at  any  one  place  might  be 
from  2  to  3,000,  which  were  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  along 
the  bank  of  a  river;  and  as  they  stood   with   an  interval 
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ijetween  eatli  equnl  to  the  width  of  a  ninn,  thoy  formed  ji 
M'\-y  c-onsidiTttblr  line  in  It-ngth.  Kvi-ry  titfh  man  h:»d  a  sninll 
triangular  llaer,  and  ovcry  tenth  a  hxrpa^o  one  ;  tlu-  stufl's  that 
sii))p>rto<l  them  were  fixed  to  the  jacket  In-hind  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  Hu^<i  were  green,  edged  with  red  ;  others  blue, 
L'dged  with  yellow.  I  never  saw  the  Chinese  tmops  drawn 
out  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  single  line  in  front ;  not  even 
two  deej). 

'  The  Tartar  eavalry  appear  to  be  remarkably  swift,  and 
to  charge  with  great  inspetiiosity ;  but  the  horses  are  s»)  small 
and  are  broken  into  so  <|uiek  and  short  a  stroke  that  the  eye  is 
deceived.  Their  real  speed,  in  fact,  is  very  moderate.  Their 
saddles  are  remarkably  soft,  and  raised  so  high  both  before 
and  behind,  that  the  rider  cannot  easily  be  thrown  out  of  his 
seat.  The  stirr'.ips  are  so  short  that  the  knee  is  almost  as  high 
as  the  chin.  Tliey  have  very  little  artillery,  and  that  little  is 
ns  wretched  as  it  well  can  be."" 

Confucius  wa!>  the  greatest  and  most  learned  toacl)er  of 
religion  in  China.  His  notions  were  extremely  just  and 
sublime,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  stoics ;  but  the  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  his  memory  have  led  to  idolatry.  The  Tao-tze, 
or  S01US'  of  immortul.'i^  and  the  disciples  of  Fo,  or  BiaVilsts^ 
are  almost  as  numerous.  TiJC  Tartar  princes  belong  to  the 
latter  sect. 

The  disputes,  quarrels,  persecutions,  and  massacres,  that 
have  iiappened  at  various  times  among  the  different  sects  of 
Christianity  in  Europe,  have  not  been  much  less  violent,  nor 
productive  of  less  dreadful  conseqiiences,  between  the  sects  of 
immortals  and  that  of  Fo,  in  China,  whenever  the  court,  or 
rather  the  intriguing  eunuchs,  seemed  to  favour  the  opinions 
of  one  sect  in  preference  to  those  of  the  other.  Persecutions 
never  failed  to  begin  whenever  either  party  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  over  to  its  side  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who 
had  always  sufficient  influence  with  the  reigning  monarch  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  espouse  the  same  cause.  They  were, 
however,  wars  of  priests  alone,  in  which  the  people  remained 
neutral,  or  took  no  active  part.  Whole  monastries  have  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  thousands  of  priests  put  to  death 
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on  both  sides.  Since,  however,  the  accession  of  the  present 
Tartar  dynasty,  they  have  met  with  ;  3  particular  marks  of 
favour  or  distinction;  and,  on  that  account,  are  apparently 
reconciled  to  each  other;  indeed,  they  are  scarcely  dif:an- 
guishable  eitlier  by  their  temples  or  by  their  dress. 

However  strictly  the  women  may  be  kept  at  home  by  the 
customs  of  the  country,  they  are  nevertheless  permitted,  on 
certain  occasions,  to  consult  the  destiny  of  the  altar,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  censure  of  vulgarity  or  impropriety. 
Barren  wives  arc  even  encouraged  to  visit  these  temples,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  their  destiny,  as  under  a 
firm  belief  that,  by  rubbing  the  bellies  of  certain  little  copper 
gv  as,  they  shall  conceive  and  bear  children.  But,  the  women 
in  general  who,  from  habit,  feel  little  inclination  to  stir 
abroad,  except  on  very  pressing  occasions,  encourage  a  set  of 
fortune-tellers,  mountebanks  and  jugglers,  who  thus  pick  up  a 
livelihood  by  travelling  the  country,  and  telling  fortunes  from 
house  to  house.  Tliey  are  known  by  a  wretched  squalling 
flute  on  which  they  play,  and  are  beckoned  to  call  where  their 
art  is  required. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  slaves  with  emperors 
and  princes,  and  sometimes  also  their  concubines,  alive .;  but 
this  cruel  practice  has  given  way,  in  modern  times,  to  the 
more  harmless  one  of  burning  representations  of  their  domestics 
m  tin  foil,  cut  into  the  shape  of  human  beings,  and  of  placing 
their  statues  in  wood  or  stone  upon  their  graves ;  this  seems 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Scythian  or  Tartar  custom,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  commonly  observed  at  the 
funerals  of  their  sovereigns,  when  their  horses,  their  slaves, 
and  their  concubines,  were  impaled  alive  and  placed  in  ordei- 
round  the  tyrant's  tomb.  The  last  remains  of  a  relation  arc; 
interred  with  all  *he  honours  that  the  family  can  afford. 

The  famous  ^feast  of  lanterns^  when  the  whole  empire  is 
lighted  up  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  in  every  possible 
way  that  fancy  can  suggest,  is  an  ancient  religious  usage,  ot 
which,  at  the  present  day,  they  can  give  no  plausible  account. 
It  is  just  possible  ihat,  among  other  Egyptian  ceremonies,  this 
may  be  one  derived  from  a  common  origin  with  an  annual 
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Hlumination  of  the  same  kind  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  which 
was  generally  observed,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  hanging  lamps  of  different 
kinds  to  the  sides  of  the  houses.  On  this  day  the  Chinese 
not  only  illuminate  their  houses,  but  they  also  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  making  transparencies  in  the  shape  of  different 
animals,  with  which  they  run  through  the  streets  by  night. 
The  effect  when  perfectly  dark  is  whimsical  enough.  Birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  other  animals,  are  seen  darting  through 
the  air,  and  contending  with  each  other ;  some  with  squibs  in 
their  mouths,  breathing  fire,  and  others  with  crackers  in  their 
tails:  some  sending  out  skyrockets,  others  rising  into  pyramids 
of  party-coloured  fire,  and  others  burslnig  like  a  mine  witii 
violent  explosions.  But  the  most  ingenious  are  those  that, 
Porteus-like,  change  their  shape  fx'om  time  to  time,  and  under 
every  form  exhibit  a  different  display  of  fi"'^w'^>-i'^'*. 

After  these  interesting  remarks,  which  we  have  briefly 
noticed,  on  the  learning,  language,  arts,  governtnent,  and 
religion  of  China,  our  author  recommences  his  account  of  the 
journey  of  the  embassy  through  the  country  to  Cant  i.  They 
embarked  on  the  Pei-ho  in  yachts,  on  the  8th  of  October. 
'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river,'  says  Barrow,  '  a  light 
sandy  soil  chiefly  prevails,  with  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  earth 
and  slimy  matter,  interspersed  with  shining  particles  of  mica : 
but  not  a  stone  of  any  magnitude,  nor  pebbles,  nor  even 
gravel,  occur  in  the  whole  extent  of  country  through  which 
the  Pei-ho  is  navigable.  The  surface,  indeed,  is  so  flat  and 
uniform,  that  the  tide,  which  rises  only  9  or  10  feet  in  the 
gulf  of  Pe-tcht-lee,  flows  to  the  distance  of  30  miles  beyond 
Tien-sing,  or  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  it 
frequently  submerges  the  whole  country,  notwithstanding  the 
great  pains  bestowed  by  the  inhabitants  in  raising  and  keeping 
in  ordec  artificial  banks.  !^uch  inundations,  although  ofte'i 
the  causes  of  great  fertility,  are  sometimes  productive  of 
general  calamity,  especially  if  they  happen  at  a  season  when 
the  crop  is  too  far  advanced.  These  plains  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  more  than  ordinary  en». roachment  of  the  land 
upon  the  sea.     The  general  level  of  the  face  of  the*  country. 
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at  high  water,  is  not  more  elevated  than  two  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river,  of  which  n  only  the  bed,  but  also  the 
substratum  of  the  enclosing  banks,  are  coinposed  entirely  of 
fine  sand  similar  to  that  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  deepest 
part  of  the  wide  gulf  of  Pe-tche-lee  exceeds  not  12  fathoms 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  small  sandy  islands,  just 
appearing  above  the  surface,  are  said  to  have  been  created 
within  the  records  of  history.  A  great  portion  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  mud  that  is  perpetually  washed  down  the  Yellow  river 
and  which  was  found  by  experiment  to  exceed  2,000,000  solid 
feet  in  au  hour,  is  borne  by  a  strong  current  from  the  Yellow 
sea  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-lee,  wheie  tlie  stillness  of  the 
water  allows  it  to  subside. 

'  This  luiiform  plain  of  China  afforded  little  interest  to  the 
traveller.  Few  trees  appeared,  except  now  and  then  a  clump 
of  firs  surrounding  a  temple,  or  the  plantations  contiguous  to 
the  dwelling  of  some  officer  of  government.  In  such  situations 
were  also  large  elms,  willows,  and  a  species  of  ash  unknown 
in  Europe.  There  were  no  hedge-rows.  Properly  here  is 
divided  (mly  by  narrow  ditches,  serving  at  the  same  time  for 
drains,  or  by  ridges  of  unploughed  ground,  as  in  the  common 
fields  oi'  England,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  foot-paths. 
None  of  the  artificial  grasses,  usually  so  called,  are  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  an  object  with  them  to  fodder  their 
cows  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  greater  cpiantity  of  milk,  this 
nutritive  article  of  food  being  very  sparingly  used  either  in  its 
raw  ^state  or  in  any  preparation ;  and  they  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  processes  of  converting  ii  into  butter  and  cheese,  or, 
for  certain  reasons,  prefer  to  employ  the  little  they  make  use 
of  in  its  original  state.  Horses  are  rarely  kept  lor  luxury  or 
for  labour;  and  the  few  animals  employed  in  agriculture, 
which  are  mostly  asses,  nudes,  or  buff'alos,  subsist  in  the 
winter  season  on  chaff  and  straw ;  and  their  chief  support  in 
the  summer  is  derived  from  the  strong  grasses  that  grow  in 
the  ditches  and  the  ccmunon  reed,  with  which,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  large  tracts  of  swampy  ground  are  covered.' 

Mr.  Barrow  observed  several  fields  cultivated  with  a  veactahle 
like  the  cos-lettuce.     In  the  gardens  were  carrots,  turnips,  black 
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radishes,  asparagus,  winter-cherry,  water-melons,  musk-melons, 
pumpkins,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  cuciunbers.  Onions 
and  garlick  were  growing  near  every  peasant's  house.  The 
huts  were  mean  and  the  labouring  clashes  bore  every  indication 
of  poverty.  In  passing  Tien-sing,  the  crowds  of  shipping 
were  so  immense,  that  it  was  four  hours  before  the  barges  of 
the  embassy  could  get  through  them.  After  sailing  eight  dayvS 
through  a  level  and  open  country,  in  which  was  observed 
several  plots  of  young-wheat  rising  in  drills,  with  buck-wheat 
in  flower,  and  the  cotton  plant  in  the  poc.,  they  left  the  Ett-ho^ 
and  entered  the  grand  canal,  which,  at  its  juncture  with  the 
liver,  was  about  100  feet  wide.  '  Towards  the  evening  of 
tlie  23d,'  says  our  author,  *  as  we  approached  the  city  of 
Tong-tchung-^bo,  we  were  much  amused  with  a  military 
iTiariceuvre,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  astonish  us. 
Under  the  walls  of  this  city,  about  300  soldiers  were  drawn 
out  in  a  line,  which,  however,  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
rendered  invisible.  But  just  as  we  were  coming  to  anchor, 
each  tjoldler,  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  produced  from  under 
his  cloak  a  splendid  lantern,  with  which  he  went  through  a 
regular  manual  exercise.  The  following  morning  we  observed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  few  hillocks  breaking  the  line  of  the 
horizon  to  the-  eastward.  The  country  appeared  to  be  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  cultivation;  but  the  mode  of  tillage  exhibited 
no  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  or  of  labour.  Villages  of 
considerable  extent  were  erected  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
at  intervals  of  about  thre*^^  miles  from  each  other ;  and,  in  tho 
gardens  contiguous  to  these,  grew  in  abundance  the  tobacco 
plant,  whose  leaves  were  small,  hairy,  and  viscous,  and  the 
Howers  of  which  were  of  a  greenish  yellow  passing  into  a  faint 
rose  colour  at  th(^  edges  of  the  petals.  We  observed  also  small 
patches  of  hemp.  A  greater  use  is  made  of  the  seeds  and 
leaflets  of  this  plant,  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  mix  with  tobacco, 
than  of  its  fibres  fpr  c-oth,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  as  rarely 
converted  by  the  Chinese  as  by  he  Hindoos. 

'  Having  passed  on  the  26th  of  October  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Tfiie-niTig,  where  a  multitude  of  small  craft  were  lying  at 
inchor,  we  came  to  an  extensive  lake  of  the  same  name, 
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navigated  by  a  great  number  of  sailing  boats.  From  the  east 
side  of  this  lake  the  canal  was  only  separted  by  an  immense 
mound  of  earth.  To  the  westward  the  whole  country,  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight,  was  one  continued  swamp  or  morass,  upon 
which  were  interspersed  pools  or  ponds  of  water,  abounding 
with  the  nelumbium,  at  this  time  in  full  flower.  The  morasis 
be5ng  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal 
afibided  the  means  of  regulating  the  quantity;  and,  accordingly, 
at  certain  distances,  we  ob.^erved  stone  arches  turned  in  the 
earthen  embankment  to  let  off  the  superfluous  water  that 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  feeding  rivers. 

'  The  nature  of  the  country  admitted  of  such  management 
for  three  days'  journey,  or  about  80  miles  from  Tsie-nmg. 
The  whole  of  this  extensive  plain  consisted  in  lakes  or 
swampy  ground  half  covered  with  water.  On  the  former  was 
couLttantly  seen  moving  about  vessels  with  sails  and  boats  of 
every  description,  conveying  an  animated  picture  of  activity, 
industry,  and  connneice.  Almost  all  the  lakes  were  studded 
AS'ith  islands,  and  these  were  covered  with  villages,  that  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
observed  the  leu-tze,  or  JisMng  corvorant,  diving  after  the 
firmy  tribe,  and  seemingly  no  less  anxious  than  its  master  to 
take  them.  The  usual  practice  is  to  cake  10  or  IS  of  thesf» 
birds,  in  the  morning  when  fasting,  upon  a  raft  of  bamboo 
poles  lashed  together,  and  to  let  one  or  two  at  most  at  a  time 
dive  lor  fi>h,  which  are  taken  from  them  tiie  moment  they 
bring  them  to  the  surface.  These  birds,  not  much  larger 
than  the  connnon  duck,  will  seize  and  gripe  fast  fishes  that  are 
not  less  than  their  own  weight.  When  the  proprietor  judges 
the  first  pair  to  be  pretty  well  fatigued,  they  are  suffered  to 
feed  by  way  of"  encouragement  on  some  of  the  fish  they  have 
taken,  and  a  second  pair  are  dispatclied  upon  the  water.  The 
fish  we  observed  them  to  take  was  a  species  of  jicrch.  In  tiie 
course  of  three  days'  navigation.,  we  saw  several  thousand 
boats  and  rafts  enjployed  in  this  kind  of  fishing. 

*  Having  passed  the  lakes  and  swamps,  we  rntered  suddenly, 
on  the  31st,  upon  a  most  delightful  part  of  the  country,  crowded 
with  temples  and  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  near  all  ol 
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which,  and  on  every  part  of  the  canal,  were  vast  numbers  of 
the  revenue  vessels,  collecting  the  surplus  taxes  paid  kind,  in 
in  order  to  transport  them  to  the  capital.  Wheat  and  cotton 
appeared  to  be  the  two  principal  articles  of  culture.  The 
surface  of  the  country  \7as  now  broken  into  hill  and  dale, 
every  inch  appeared  to  be  under  tillage,  except  the  summit  of 
the  knolls,  which  were  generally  crowned  with  forest  trees, 
and  few  of  the  detached  houses  or  temples  were  v/ithout 
extensive  gardens  and  orchards.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  pomgranates,  were  the  common  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  the  culinary  vegetables  were  the  same  as  those  of 
F*e-tche-lee.  The  canal  at  this  place  is,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
Inland  naA'igation  in  the  whole  v/orld,  being  nearly  1,000  feet 
in  width,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  stone  quays,  built 
with  massy  blocks  of  grey  marble  mixed  with  others  of  granite; 
and  this  immense  aqueduct,  although  forced  up  several  feet 
above  thr  e  of  the  country  by  embankments  thrown  up 

by  the  laL.'  .  t  of  man,  flowed  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an 
hour  nearly  .  /vards  the  Yellow  river,  to  which  we  perceived 
we  were  fast  approaching,  by  the  bustle  and  activity  both  on 
shore  and  on  the  numberless  canals  that  branched  out  in  every 
direction  from  the  main  trunk ;  on  whose  banks,  for  several 
miles  on  either  side,  one  continued 'town  extended  to  the  point 
of  juncture  with  this  large  river,  celebrated  in  every  period 
of  the  Chinese  history. 

'  Before  our  barges  launchc  d  into  the  stream  of  the  Yellow 
river,  which  rolled  in  a  very  rapid  torrent,  certain  ceremonies 
were  conceived  to  be  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  practical 
part  of  religion  (which  indeed  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the 
whole)  a  Chinese  is  not  less  solicitous  to  avert  a  possible  evil, 
than  to  procure  an  eventual  good ;  and  of  all  evils  personal 
danger  is  most  apprehended.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient,  that  an  oblation  should  be  made  in  every  vessel 
of  the  fleet  to  the  genius  of  the  river.  The  animals  that  were 
sacrificed,  on  this  occasion,  were  different  in  different  yachts, 
but  they  generally  consisted  of  a  fowl  or  a  pig,  two  animals 
that  were  very  common  in  Grecian  sacrifices.  The  blood, 
with  the  feathers  and  the  hair,  was  daubed  upon  the  principal 
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parts  of  the  vessel.  On  the  forecastle  of  some  were  placed 
cups  of  wine,  oil,  and  salt ;  hi  others,  tea,  flour,  and  salt ; 
and  in  others,  oil,  rice,  and  salt.  The  last  article  appears  to 
be  thought  by  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews,  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  every  sacrifice.  "  Every  oblation 
of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt :  neither  shalt 
thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  Covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lackino- 
frt>m  thy  mcat-oHWrng.'"'  As,  however,  the  high  priest  and 
his  friends  were  to  feast  on  those  parts  of  the  meat-offerino-, 
which  were  considered  as  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  heaven, 
wliich  parts,  by  the  way,  were  always  the  best  of  the  victim, 
one  might,  perhaps,  assign  a  reason  for  the  strong  injunction 
of  offering  salt,  this  being  a  scarce  article  in  many  countries 
of  the  east,  and  the  best  preser^•ative  of  meat  against 
putrefaction. 

••  The  cups,  the  slaughtered  animal,  and  several  made-dishes, 
remained  on  the  forecastle,  the  captain  standing  over  them  (.;i 
ov^  side  and  a  man  with  a  gong  in  his  hand  on  the  other.  On 
si>j.ioaching  the  rapid  part  of  the  stream,  at  the  sternal  given 
by  the  gong,  the  captain  took  up  the  cups  one  by  one,  in 
order  that,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  he  might  "  perform  the 
rites  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine ;"  which  he  did  by  throwing 
their  contents  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel  into  the  river.  The 
libation  performed,  a  quantity  of  crackers  and  squibs  and  gilt 
tin  foil  were  burnt,  with  uplifted  hfmds,  whilst  the  deep- 
sounding  gong  was  incessantly  struck  with  increasing  violence 
as  the  vessels  were  swept  along  with  the  current.  The  victim 
and  the  other  dishes  were  then  removed  for  the  use  of  the 
captain  and  crew,  and  the  ceremony  ended  by  three  genu- 
Bexions  and  as  many  prostrations.  The  emperor  is  never 
with  less  than  nine. 

'  Our  fleet  consisted  of  about  30  sail,  and  from  eacli  vessel 
there  proceeded,  on  its  launching  into  the  stream,  such  a  din 
of  gongs  and  crackers  and  such  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
burnt-offerings,  that  the  deity  of  the  liver  must  have  been  in  a 
very  surly  humour  if  he  was  not  pleased  with  such  a  nmltitiule 
of  oblations.  The  safe  arrival,  on  the  opposite  bank,  of  the 
whole  squadron  was  a  proof  of  his  having  accepted  the  homage, 
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and  accordin|D;ly  he  was  again  addressed  in  a  volley  of  crackers 
as  a  token  of  thanks  for  his  propitious  and  friendly  aid. 

*  The  width  of  the  river  at  this  place  was  full  three  quarters 
of  a  mile ;  and  the  stream,  where  strongest,  ran  with  the 
rapidity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  water  was 
iis  thick  and  muddy  as  if  the  heaviest  torrents  of  I'ain  had  just 
descended,  whereas,  in  fact,  there  had  not  fallen  a  shower  for 
many  months. 

*  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  canal  which  lies  between 
*\\3  £u-ho  and  the  Yellow  river,   and  which  we  had  now 
Liailed  over,  is  about  SOO  English  miles.     The  natural  slope 
of  the  country  being  from  north  to  south,  the  projectors  of 
this  work  seem  to  have  fixed  upon  the  middle  point,   or 
neai'iy  so,  between  these  two  rivers,  for  the  commencement 
of  their  operations:    so  that  from  this  middle  point  to  the 
northward,  or  rising  part  of  the  country,   they  have  been 
under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  preserve  their  level,  of  cutting 
down  to  the  depth  of  30,  40,  and  even  to  70  feet,  below 
the  surface ;  whilst  from  the  same  point  to  the  southward,  or 
descending  part  of  the  country,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
force  up  the  water  between  immense  banks  of  earth  and  stone, 
far  above  the  level  of  the  flat  surface;   consisting  ahnost 
entirely  of  lakes,   swamps,   and  morass,      The  quantity  of 
human  labour  that  must  have  been  employed,  in  amassing 
together  the  different  materials  that  compose  this  immense 
aqueduct,  could  not  have  been  supplied,  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  except  in  a  country  where  millions  could  be 
set  to  work  at  the  nod  of  a  despot. 

*  On  approaching  the  Yang-tse-kiang  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improved,  just  as  it  had  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yellow  river.  The  town  of  Sau-poo,  extending  along  the 
quay  of  the  canal,  consisted  of  houses  that  were  generally  two 
stories  high,  apparently  well  built,  white-waslied  with  lime, 
and  kept  in  neat  and  clean  order.  The  inhabitants  were  also 
better  clothed  than  we  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see 
them.  The  women  were  less  shy  in  their  advances;  their 
complexions  were  much  fairer,  and  their  features  more  soft 
Vol.  III.— (56)  S  Z 
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and  handsome,  than  any  we  had  yet  observed  in  the  northern 
provinces. 

*  The  walls  antl  gates  of  Yang4chot)-fbo  Iwre  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  being  partly  in  ruins  and  olniost  entirely  overgrown 
with  moss  and  creeping  plants.  A  thousand  vessels,  at  least, 
of  different  descriptions',  were  lying  unJer  its  walls.  Here  wo 
remained  for  the  nigh* ;  and  the  following  morning,  being  the 
5th  of  November,  we  launched  into  the  grand  and  beautiful 
river  called  the  Yajig-tse'k\ang\  which  at  this  jilace  was  about 
two  miles  in  width;  but  the  current  was  so  gentle,  tl>at  no 
oblation  to  the  presiding  deity  w  •  thought  to  be  necessary. 
The  numerous  islands  rising  out  of  the  river  and  covered  with 
verdure,  the  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  burden,  and  of 
pleasure,  some  gliding  down  the  stream,  others  sailing  against 
it;  some  moving  by  oars,  and  others  lying  at  anchor;  the 
banks  on  either  side  covered  with  towns  and  houses,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  presented  a  prospect  more  varied  and 
cheerful  than  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the 
canal,  on  die  opposite  side,  less  lively ;  for  two  whole  days 
we  were  continually  passing  among  fleets  of  vessels  of  different 
constructions  and  dimensions,  those  belonging  to  the  revenue 
department  being  the  largest,  each  capable  of  carrying,  at 
least,  200  tons.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were  continued 
along  the  banks  without  intermission :  and  vast  numbers  of 
stone  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  canal,  some  having  one, 
some  two,  and  others  three  arches.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  every  part 
of  it  in  the  highest  .state  of  cultivation.  The  chief  produce 
was  that  particular  species  of  cotton,  of  a  yellowish  tinge, 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  o{  nankin. 

'  The  suburbs  of  Son-tchoo^fuo  employed  uf^  full  three  hours 
in  passing  before  »e  reac;hed  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  a 
multitude  of  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor.  The  numerous 
inhabitants  that  appeared  upon  and  without  the  walls  of  this 
extensive  city,  wt-re  lietter  dressetl,  and  seemed  to  l)e  more 
contented  anil  cheerful,  than  we  hml  yet  observed  them  in 
any  other  plaew     For  the  most  part  tliey  were  clothed  in  Mli< 
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Tlie  ladies  were  here  dressed  in  pettieoats  and  not  in  trowscrs, 
as  they  had  hitherto  appeared  to  the  northward.  The  3uj)erior 
style  of  dress,  and  the  apjX'arance  of"  the  women  ni  pid)lie  at 
this  place,  so  different  from  the  general  custom  of  the  country, 
could  only  be  explained  to  us  ])y  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  who  observe  that  the  concubines  of  mandarins 
and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  pr  y^ed  from  the  'Uties  of 
Yang-khoo  and  Sou-Mtoo,  where  thi^  are  educated  in  the 
pleasing  arts  of  singing,  music,  and  dancing,  and  every  other 
accomplishment  suitable  to  women  of  superior  rank,  in  order 
to  render  them  the  more  agreeable  and  fascinating. 

*  After  sailing  a  great  j)art  of  the  day  through  a  forest  of 
mvdberry  trees,  planted  with  much  regularity,  we  arri\  c'd  on 
the  10th,  at  the  city  of  Hang-tchoo^bo^  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang.  Here  that  branC'i  o'  the  grand 
canal  which  communic.  es  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang  t  Tminates 
in  a  large  commo<lic^<  basin,  at  this  time  crowded  with 
shipping.  From  this  basin  a  numl)er  of  smdler  canals^ 
passing  through  arcluR  turned  in  (he  walls  and  intersecting 
the  city  in  every  direction,  are  finally  united  in  a  lake  beyond 
the  western  wall  called  the  Sce-hoo.  The  natural  and  artificial 
beauties  of  this  lake  far  exceeded  any  thing  we  hj»d  iiitnerto 
liad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  China.  The  njountains 
surrounding  it  were  lofty,  and  broken  into  a  variety  of  forms 
that  were  highly  picturesque ;  and  the  vallies  were  richly 
clothed  with  trees  of  different  kinds,  among  wh>  ••  three 
species  were  remarkably  striking,  not  only  by  their  ;>!*rinsic 
beauty,  but  also  by  the  contrast  they  formed  with  th<  iiselves, 
and  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

'  Our  route  being  necessarily  delayed  for  two  days  at  this 
place,  on  account  of  an  intervening  neck  of  land  over  which 
all  the  baggage  was  to  be  transported,  I  prevailed  jpon  our 
good-natured  companion  Van-ta-gin  to  make  a  par?y  to  the 
lake  Sce-hoo,  to  which  he  readily  Jissented ;  and  this  was  the 
only  excursion  that  we  had  in  the  course  of  the  whole  journey. 
We  had  a  splendid  yacht,  and  another  made  fast  to  it  ':■,  serve 
as  a  kitchen ;  the  dinner  began  the  instant  we  went  on  board 
4nd  ceased  only  when  we  stepped  a-shore.     It  consisted  of  at 
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least  100  dishes  in  succession,  among  which  were  excellent 
eels,  fresh  caught  in  the  lake,  and  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  yet  the  water  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  Vast  numbers  of 
barges  were  sailing  to  and  fro,  all  gtuly  decorated  with  paint 
and  gilding  and  streaming  colours;  the  parties  within  them 
apparently  all  in  pursuit^  of  pleasure.  The  margins  of  :;  f 
lake  were  studded  with  light  aerial  buildings,  among  v  \i.ui 
one  of  more  solidity,  and  of  greater  extent  than  the  rest,  was 
said  to  l)elong  to  the  emperor.  The  grounds  were  enclosed 
with  brick  walls,  and  mostly  planted  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees;  but  in  some  there  ap})eared  to  be  collections  of  such 
shrubs  and  flowers  as  are  most  esteemed  in  the  country. 

*  The  next  day  lieutenant-colonel,  now  general,  Benson, 
doctor  Gillan,  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a  military  officer 
and  his  orderly*  rode  over  the  neck  of  land  to  look  at  the 
yachts  that  were  preparing  for  our  future  journey.  As  it  was 
I'ather  late  l)efore  we  returned,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
pass  through  the  city,  as  I  had  done  the  day  liefore  with  our 
conductor  Van,  which  would  save  us  half  the  distance.  The 
officer,  perceiving  our  intentions,  endeavoured  to  draw  us  oft' 
,ta  the  right,  but,  finding  us  persevere,  he  whispered  the 
orderly,  who  immediately  pushed  forward  towards  the  gtite. 
Aware  that  the  int<  n;  imi  of  this  measure  was  to  shut  the  gate 
against  us,  we  syp  rsed  our  horses  and  followed  him,  upon 
which,  the  officer  j?id  his  orderly  set  up  such  a  hue  and  cry 
that  the  whole  suburbs  were  presently  in  a  state  of  commotion. 
The  gates  were  instantly  shut  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 
Within  all  was  confusion.  Message  after  message  was 
dispatched  to  the  governor;  the  gongs  vere  beat,  and  the 
guards  were  drawn  out  in  every  part  of  the  city.  I  assured 
them  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  that  we  were  only  three, 
and  had  no  other  design  but  to  pass  to  our  yachts.  Dfiring 
this  time  our  7nandarin  of  war,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
populace,  was  down  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt,  first  before  one 
and  then  another,  iutreating  us  to  give  up  ihe  point ;  so  mean 
and  despicable  have  the  maxims  of  the  government  made 
these  people.  At  length  our  friends  Van  and  Chou,  with  the 
interpreter,  and  a  numerous  train  of  soldiers  and  attendants, 
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made  their  appearance,  and  pretended  to  enjoy  the  joke  of 
three  Ir  i^^libhinen  having  caused  so  ranch  alarm  to  one  of 
tlieir  ongest  cities,  which  at  that  time  hud  a  garrison  of 
3,000  men  within  its  walls.  On  expressing  our  surprize 
at  such  unnecessary  precaution.  Van  observed,  that  our 
conductor  did  not  know  us  so  well  as  he  did,  and,  as  he  was 
responsible  for  our  safe  return,  he  would  rather  have  travelled 
us  all  night  through  the  country  than  brought  us  9.mong  the 
crowd  in  the  r-lreets.  When  the  new  viceroy  of  Canton 
(who  travelled  with  us  from  hence)  heard  of  this  afFair  ;ind 
undei'stood  from  our  conductors  that  the  English  found  f^at 
pleasure  in  walking  and  looking  about  them  (a  of 

which  a  Chinese   can   form   no   idea)    he   imnied 
orders  that   the  gentlemen  in  the  train  of  the  it 
should  walk  whenever  they  pleased  without  any  raolesiauon 

'  A  few  miles  beyond  the  city  we  again  took  shipping  on 
the  river  Tcheng-ta7ig-vhiang\  which  might  properly  be  called 
an  estuary,  the  tide  rising  and  falling  six  or  seven  feet  at  the 
place  of  embarkation,  which  was  not  very  distant  from  the 
Vellow  sea.  After  seven  days  of  tedious  navigation,  if 
dragging  by  main  strength  over  a  pebbly  bottom  on  which  the 
boats  were  constantly  aground  and  against  a  rapid  stream, 
could  be  so  called,  we  came  to  its  source  neai*  the  city  of 
Tchang-^aivshein.  But  its  banks  were  not  deficient  in 
beautiful  views  and  pictures) jue  scenery.  The  general 
surface  of  the  country  was  mountainous  and  romantic,  but 
well  cultivated  in  all  such  places  as  would  admit  the  labours 
uf  the  husbandman. 

*  At  the  city  of  Tchang-san-shien  we  had  again  a  neck  of 
land  to  cross,  in  order  to  join  the  barges  that  were  prepared 
on  another  river  falling  towards  the  westward,  by  which  a 
connexion  was  formed  with  the  usual  route  irom  Fekin  to 
Canton,  from  whence  we  had  deviated  at  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
river,  on  account  of  some  of  tlie  suite  being  intended  to  join 
the  Hindostan  in  the  harbour  ot  Tchu-san.' 

Having  finished  this  land  journey,  the  embassy  dropped 
down  the  Long-shict'tong  in  l^.trges.  After  sailing  three  days, 
as  they  approached  the  Po-yang  lake,  they  had  an  opportunity 
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of  seeing  the  various  means  practised  by  the  Chinese  to  catch 
fish:  rafts  and  other  floating  vessels  with  the  fishing  corvorant; 
boats  with  moveable  planks  turning  on  hinges,  and  painted  so 
as  to  deceive  fishes  on  moonlight  nights,  and  entice  them  to 
leap  out  of  the  water  upon  the  planks;  nets  set  in  every  form; 
and  wicker  baskets  roide  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
used  in  Europe.  Large  gourds  and  blocks  of  wood  were 
floating  on  the  water,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  various  kinds 
of  water-fowl  to  such  objects,  which  gave  the  Chinese  an 
opportunity,  by  sticking  their  heads  into  gourds  or  earthen 
pots,  and  keeping  their  bodies  un('?r  water,  to  approach  the 
birds  in  a  gentle  manner  sufficiently  near  to  take  them  by  the 
legs,  and  draw  them  quietly  under  the  water. 

They  sailed  for  four  days  through  a  flat  dreary  country, 
extending  from  the  above  lake  to  the  city  of  Kiang-see. 
After  passing  this  place  the  appearance  of  the  country  was 
improved,  and  seemed  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  women  seemed  very  robust,  and  well  fitted 
for  the  hard  labour  and  drudging  of  the  field.  Here  they  saw 
a  woman  actually  yoked  by  truces  to  a  plough,  whilst  the 
husband  or  master  had  the  lighter  task  of  holding  it  by  one 
hand,  and  drilling  in  the  seed  with  the  other.  After  quitting 
this  river,  which  is  300  miles  in  length,  the  embassy  had 
another  short  land  journey,  over  the  steep  and  lofty  mountain 
Me-lin,  on  the  south  side  of  which  commences  the  river 
Fei-kiang-ho,  that  flows  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

^  We  had  no  sooner  entered  into  the  province  of  Quan*tung, 
or  Canton,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  *  than  a  very  sensible  difference 
was  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants.  Hitherto 
the  embassy  had  met  with  the  greatest  respect  and  civility 
from  all  classes  of  the  natives,  but  now  even  the  peasantry 
ran  out  of  their  houses,  as  we  passed,  and  bawled  after  us 
"  Queite^an-gueif'"  which,  in  their  language,  are  opprobrious 
and  contemptuous  expressions,  signifying,y&m^n  devils,  imps; 
epithets  that  are  bestowed  by  the  enlightened  Chinese  on  all 
foreigners.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  haughty  and  insolent 
manner  in  which  all  Europeans  residing  at,  or  trading  to,  the 
port  of  Canton  are  treated,  had  extended  itself  to  the  northern 
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frontier  oi  the  province ;  but  it  had  not  crossed  the  mountain 
Mc'^lin ;  the  natives  of  Kiung-sce  being  a  quiet,  civil,  and 
inoffensive  people.  In  Quan-tung  the  farther  we  advanced, 
the  more  rude  and  insolent  they  became.  A  timely  rebuke, 
however,  given  to  the  governor  of  Naushmn^bohy  Van-ta->gin, 
for  applying  the  above-mentioned  opprobrious  epithets  to  the 
British  embassy,  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Canton  officers, 
who  were  now  to  be  our  conductors  through  their  province. 

'  This  contempt  of  foreigners  is  not  confined  to  the  upper 
ranks,  or  men  in  office,  but  pervades  the  very  lowest  class, 
who,  whilst  they  make  no  scruple  of  entering  into  the  service 
of  foreign  merchants  residing  in  the  country,  and  accepting 
the  most  menial  employments  under  them,  performing  the 
duties  of  their  several  offices  with  diligence,  punctuality,  and 
fidelity,  affect,  at  the  same  time,  to  despise  their  employers, 
and  to  consider  them  as  placed,  in  the  scale  of  I'^man  beings, 
many  degrees  below  them.  Having  one  day  observed  my 
Chinese  servant  busily  employed  in  drying  a  quantity  of 
tea-leaves,  that  had  already  been  used  for  breakfast,  and  of 
which  he  had  collected  several  pounds,  I  inquired  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  them :  he  replied,  to  mix  them  with  other 
tea  and  sell  them.  "  And  is  that  the  way,^  said  I,  **  in  which 
you  cheat  your  own  countrymen  .?*'  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  my 
own  countrymen  are  too  wise  to  be  so  easily  cheated,  but  yoiir's 
are  stupid  enough  to  let  us  serve  you  such  like  tricks ;  and, 
indeed,"  continued  he,  with  the  greatest  sangfroid  imaginable, 
"  any  thing  you  get  from  us  is  quite  good  enough  for  you." 
Affecting  to  be  angry  with  him,  he  said,  '*  he  meant  for  the 
second  sort  of  Englishmen,"  which  is  a  distinction  they  give  to 
the  Americans.  -      •  , 

*  The  barges  in  which  we  now  embarked  were  very  small, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Pei-kiang-ho.  The  officers 
assembled  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  detained 
us  a  whole  day  in  drder  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 
several  complaints  before  our  physician,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Van-ta-gin,  who  had  felt  the  gooA  effects  of  his  practice, 
Here,  for  once,  we  had  an  instance  of  Chinese  pride  giving 
way  to  self-interest,  and  usurped  superiority  condescending  to 
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ask  advice  of  barbarians.  We  sailed  for  two  days  in  our  little 
barges,  through  one  of  the  most  wild,  mountainous,  and 
barren,  tracts  of  country  that  I  ever  beheld,  abounding  more 
in  the  sublime  and  horrible,  than  in  the  picturesque  or 
beautiful.  The  lofty  summit  of  the  mountains  seemed  to 
touch  each  other  across  the  river,  and,  at  a  distance,  it 
appeared  a«  if  we  had  to  siul  through  an  arched  cavern. 

*  Within  the  defile  of  these  wild  mountains,  we  observed 
several  extensive  collieries,  which  were  advantageously  worked 
by  driving  levels  from  the  river  into  their  sides.  The  coals 
brought  out  of  the  horizontal  adits  were  immediately  lowered 
from  a  pier  into  vessels  that  were  ready  to  receive  and  transport 
them  to  the  {)otteries  of  this  province,  and  of  Kiang-see. 
Coal  is  little  used  in  its  raw  state,  but  is  first  charred  in  large 
[»ts  that  are  dug  iii  the  ground.  Coal  dust,  mixed  with  earth, 
and  formed  into  square  blocks,  is  frequently  used  to  heat  their 
little  stoves,  un  which  they  boil  their  rice. 

'  In  several  places  among  the  wild  and  romantic  mountains, 
through  which  we  were  carried  on  this  river,  we  noticed 
quarries  of  great  extent,  out  of  which  huge  stones  had  been 
cut  for  sepulchral  monuments,  for  the  arches  of  bridges,  for 
architraves,  for  paving  the  stre«3ta,  and  for  various  other  uses. 
To  obtain  these  large  masses,  the  saw  is  applied  at  the  upper 
surface,  and  they  work  down  vertically  to  the  length  required. 
Each  stone  is  sliaped  and  fistshioned  to  the  size  that  may  be 
wanted,  before  it  is  removed  from  the  parent  rock,  by 
which  much  difficulty  is  avoided,  and  less  power  required 
in  ccmveying  it  to  its  destination.  Rude  misshapen  blocks, 
requiring  additional  labour  for  their  re«ioval,  are  never 
detached  from  the  rock  in  such  a  state. 

*  On  the  10th  we  halted  before  a  village,  which  was  just 
within  sight  of  the  suburbs  of  Canton.  Here  the  ambassador 
was  met  by  the  commissioners  of  the  East  India  company, 
whom  the  Chinese  had  allowed  to  proceed  thus  far  from  the 
factory,  and  to  which  place  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
occasionally  permitted  to  make  their  parties  of  pleasure.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  are  extenuve  gardens  for  the 
Hupply  of  the  city  with  vegetables.      In  some  we  observed 
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nurseries  for  propagating  the  rare,  the  beautiful,  the  curious, 
or  the  useful  plants  of  the  country ;  which  are  sent  to  Canton 
for  sale.  On  this  account  we  were  not  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
sjiend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  this  place. 

*  To  make  our  entr<5  into  Canton  the  more  splendid,  a 
jiumber  of  superb  barges  were  sent  to  meet  us,  carrying  flags, 
and  streamers,  and  umbrellas,  and  other  insignia  of  ofiice; 
and  in  some  were  bands  of  music.  About  the  middle  of  the 
(lay  we  arrived  before  the  factories,  which  constitute  a  line  of 
buildings  in  the  European  style,  extending  along  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  ambassador  was  received  by  the 
sotig-too,  or  viceroy,  the  governor,  the  lio-poo,  or  collector  of 
the  customs,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  government. 
Fn)m  hence  we  were  conducted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  a  temporary  building  of  poles  and  mats  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion;  within  which  was  a  screen  of  yellow 
silk  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  gilt  characters. 
Before  this  screen  the  viceroy  and  other  officers  performed  the 
usual  prostrations,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  for  his  having  vouchsafed  us  a  prosperous  journey. 

*  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Chinese  government  and  to 
tlie  individuals  in  its  employ  who  had  any  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  embassy,  to  observe,  that  as  far  as  regarded 
ourselves,  their  conduct  was  uniformly  marked  by  liberality, 
attention,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  please.  Nor  is  there  any 
vanity  in  saying,  that,  after  observing  us  closely  in  the  course 
of  a  long  journey  and  daily  intercourse,  the  officers  of 
government  gradually  dismissed  the  prejudices  imbibed  against 
us,  as  foreigners,  from  their  earliest  youth.  Gained  by  our 
frank  and  open  manners,  and  by  little  attentions,  they  seemed 
to  fly  with  pleasure  to  our  society,  as  a  relief  from  the  tedious 
formalities  they  were  obliged  to  assume  in  their  official 
capacity.  Van  and  Chou  constantly  passed  the  evenings 
in  some  of  our  yachts.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  those 
two  worthy  men  in  terms  equal  to  their  desert.  Kind, 
condescending,  unremitting  in  their  attentions,  they  never 
betrayed  one  moment  of  ill-humour  from  the  time  we  entered 
China  till  they  took  their  final  leave  at  Canton.     These  two 
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men  were  capable  of  real  attachincDts.  They  insisted  on 
accompanying  the  ambassador  on  board  the  Lio?i,  where  they 
took  their  last  farewell.  At  parting  they  burst  into  tears 
and  shewed  tlie  strongest  marks  of*  sensibility  and  concern. 
Their  feelings  quite  overcame  them,  and  they  left  the  Lion 
sorrowful  and  dejected.  Early  the  following  morning  they 
sent  on  board  20  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  a  farewell 
token  of  their  remembrance.  We  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear, 
that  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin,  they  were  both 
promoted.  Chou  is  at  present  in  a  high  situation  at  court, 
but  Van,  the  cheerful  good-natured  Van,  has  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  having  fallen  liortourably  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
On  the  conduct  of  Lee^  our  Chinese  interpreter,  any  praise 
that  I  could  bestow  woidd  be  far  inadequate  to  his  merit. 
Fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation,  he  never  at  any  one 
time  shrunk  from  his  duty.  At  Macao  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  English  friends,  with  whom,  though  placed  in  one 
of  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  still  contrives  to 
a)rrespond.  The  ambassador,  lord  Macartney,  has  had 
several  letters  from  him ;  the  last  of  which  is  of  so  late  a  date 
as  March  1802 ;  so  that  his  sensibility  has  .'lot  been  diminished 
either  by  time  or  distance.' 

It  is  the  custom  of  China  to  consider  all  ambassadors  as 
guests  of  the  emperor,  from  the  moment  they  enter  any  part 
of  his  dominions,  until  they  tu-e  entirely  out  of  them, — 
Accordingly,  the  English  embassy  was  furnished  with  every 
article  at  the  emperor's  expence,  and  the  whole  amounted,  by 
a  calculation  made  by  Van-ta-gin,  to  173,000/.,  whereas  the 
whole  expence  of  the  embassy  to  England  did  not  exceed 
80,000/. 

According  to  a  statement  deliverctl  by  Chou-ta-gin  to  the 
ambassador,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  within 
the  wall,  contains  1,297,999  square  miles,  or  830,719,3()0 
English  acres,  and  the  population  amounts  to  333,000^000! 
— —*  What  a  grand  and  curious  .spectacle,'  as  sir  George 
Staunton  observes,  *  is  here  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  connected 
together  in  one  great  system  of  polity,  submitting  quietly  and 
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tlirou^li  so  considerable  an  extent  of  country  to  one  sovereign; 
and  uniform  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  language; 
but  differing  essentially  in  each  of  these  respects  from  every 
otherportionof  mankind;  and  neitiier  desirous  of  eonmumicating 
with,  nor  forming  any  designs  against,  the  rest  of  mankind." 
How  strong  an  instance  does  China  afford  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  men  are  more  easily  governed  by  opinion 
than  by  power. 

*  I  have  now,"*  says  Mr.  Barrow,  *  gone  over  most  of  the 
points  relative  to  whicli  I  have  been  able  to  recollect  the 
remarks  and  observations,  which  arose  in  my  mind  during 
my  attendance  on  this  memorable  embassy.  The  comparisons 
I  have  made  were  given  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  reader  to 
form  in  his  own  mind  some  idea  what  rank  the  Chinese  may 
l)e  considered  to  hold,  when  measured  by  the  scale  of  European 
nations ;  but  this  part  is  very  defective.'  He  then  expresses  a 
hope  that  when  the  ambassador'^s  information,  reflections,  and 
opinions,  were  communicated  to  the  public,  we  would  be 
i>nabled  to  act  upon  the  ideas  of  that  nobleman'*s  capacious 
and  enlightened  mind,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
late  embassy,  by  shewing  the  character  and  dignity  of  the 
liritish  nation  in  a  new  and  splendid  light,  to  a  court  and 
people  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  them  before,  however 
misrepresented  by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  rivals,  or  impeded 
by  the  counteracti(m  of  enemies,  has  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  for  great  future  advantages,  and  done  honour  to 
tiie  wisdom  and  foresight  oi  the  statesman  (lord  viscount 
Melville)  who  planned  the  measure,  and  directed  its  execution, 
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i^FTER  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  Cajie  of  Goocl  Hope, 
10  years  elapsed  before  the  Portugueze  attempted  to 
penetrate  to  the  East  Indies.  But,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497, 
Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon,  on  this  important 
enterprize.  His  squadron  consisted  of  four  ships,  armed  by 
148  experienced  soldiers  and  seamen.  On  the  SOth  of 
November  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ran 
along  the  coast  with  a  fair  wind,  sounding  their  trumpets  and 
shewing  other  symptoms  of  joy.  After  coasting  along  the  east 
shores  of  Africa,  until  the  1st  of  March,  they  cast  anchor  at 
the  island  of  Mozambique.  Here  they  were  entertained  with 
greaw  kindness,  and  procured  pilots  to  take  the  ships  to 
Calicut,  which,  they  were  informed  was  900  leagues  distant. 
But,  when  the  Moors  discovered  they  were  Christians,  they 
plotted  to  destroy  them;  however,  in  consequence  of  some 
information  from  one  of  the  pilots  respecting  their  designs, 
they  narrowly  escaped.  De  Gama,  after  taking  water  by 
force,  battered  the  town  and  departed. 

At  Mombassa  Dc-  Gama  and  his  companions  again  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  but,  suspecting  treachery,  two  Moors  were 
put  to  the  torture,  until  they  confessed  the  plot.  On  the 
21st  of  April  they  determined  to  quit  the  shore,  which  they 
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had  hithvrtc)  coiistitl,  ami  Htund  out  to  sou,  trusting  to  tite 
conduct  of  the  pilot.  On  the  ni>\t  i\ny  thi'y  huw  ImmIi  the 
north  ami  south  polar  Hturs;  the  fornu>r  of  whicii  they  had 
not  seen  lof  a  long  time :  they  were  also  agreeubiy  sur[)ri/ed 
to  meet  with  no  »tonns  at  this  si'ason  of  the  yenr,  hut  rather 
fair  weather.  They  were  ^i  days  out  of  »igiit  of  land,  when 
they  saw  on  the  ITtii  of  May,  a  high  shore,  eight  leagues 
ditttant:  on  sounding  they  found  45  fathoms;  and  to  avoid 
getting  into  shoal  water,  they  stixHl  to  the  south-east  until 
next  day,  and  hauled  in  again  for  the  land,  but  not  so  close 
as  to  be  certain  what  part  of  the  coast  it  was ;  but  by  some 
showers  which  fell,  the  pilot  judged  it  to  be  the  coast  of  India, 
that  being  their  winter  season.  On  the  20th  they  discovered 
some  hill  over  the  city  of  Calicut,  wl  '•  a  tb-^  pilot  knew,  and 
with  much  joy  demanded  his  reward  of  1  i  Gumu,  assuring 
them  that  this  was  the  land  he  so  much  desired  to  see.  The 
general  paid  him,  and  inmiediately  went  to  prayers,  saying 
the  salva^  and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  happy  arrival; 
after  prayer  they  feasted  and  rejoiced,  and  on  the  evening 
camo  to  'mchor  two  leagues  from  Calicut.  Immeiliately  four 
little  boats,  or  almadias,  came  on  board,  to  inquire  what  ships 
they  were,  having  never  seen  any  such  cm  the  coast  before. 
The  people  were  naked,  e.vcept  their  private  parts,  covered 
with  pieces  of  linen  cloth ;  they  were  of  a  brown  complexion. 
They  went  on  board  the  generaPs  ship,  who  treated  them  well, 
although  his  pilot  told  him  they  were  only  fishermen,  (a  name 
applied  on  this  coast  to  (xmr  people)  and  directed  his  men  to 
purchase  their  fish.  From  them  he  learned  that  the  town  in 
sight  was  not  Calicut,  that  being  further  off,  and  offered  to 
pilot  him  thither ;  which  they  did. 

Calicut  is  a  city  situated  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in 
Hindostan,  beginning  at  mount  Delhi,  and  ending  at  cape 
Comorin :  it  is  in  length  61  leagues,  and  15  in  breadth :  all 
the  country  is  low,  and  often  overfloAved.  It  has  many  islands 
belonging  to  it,  and  is  divitled  from  a  great  kingdom,  called 
Narsinga,  by  a  high  hill.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition,  that 
this  land  of  Malabar  was  once  sea,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
Maldive  islands,  which  were  then  firm  land. 
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The  province  of  Malabar  was  anciently  governed  by  a  kin*!*, 


ft» 


wlio  resided  at  Coulan.  In  the  reign  of  their  last  king,  the 
Moors  of  Mecca  discovered  the  Indies,  and  settled  in  Malabar, 
the  people  being  then  heathens.  They  converted  the  kin*', 
who  Ixjcame  so  zealous  a  devotee,  that  he  determined  to  o-o 
and  end  l)is  days  at  Mecca.  Before  he  departed,  he  divided 
his  dominions  among  his  kindred,  reserving  only  a  small 
portion  of  12  leagues,  from  which  he  was  to  embark,  and 
which  was  never  before  inhabited.  This  he  gave  to  a  kinsman, 
who  had  been  his  page,  commanding  that  the  same  should  be 
inhabited,  in  memorial  of  his  embarkation,  investing  him 
with  his  sword  and  turban,  and  commanding  all  others  to  be 
obedient  to  him  as  their  emperor.  This  was  the  origin  of 
Calicut :  at  the  place  where  he  embarked,  the  city  was  built, 
and  out  of  a  princijole  of  devotion,  they  now  ship  all  goods 
from  hence;  by  which  means  the  port  of  Coulan  liecame 
neglected.  The  merchants  removing  hither,  it  was  sotm  one 
of  the  richest  marts  in  India.  It  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
road,  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  being  very  dangerous. 

All  the  kings  of  Malabar  have  one  person  charged  Avith  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  is  equally  obeyed  with  the  king 
himself.  The  soldiers  are  all  nayres^  or  gentlemen,  and  carry 
arms,  which  are  bows,  arrows,  spears,  daggers  made  like  a 
hook,  and  targets.  They  go  naked,  except  a  painted  cloth 
from  the  girdle  to  ll;  *  knee;  bare-footed,  and  have  turbans 
round  their  heads:  ihey  are  all  supported  by  the  king  and 
nobility,  who  allow  them  stipends  for  their  maintenance :  they 
esteem  themselves  so  highly,  that  they  will  not  permit  any 
husbandman  to  touch  them,  or  to  come  into  their  houses. 

The  general  having  come  to  anchor  without  the  bar  of 
Calicut,  sent  one  of  his  convicts  in  the  boat,  to  see  what  sort 
of  country  it  was,  and  if  they  should  be  received.  When  the 
man  landed,  a  number  of  people  immediately  came  round  to 
look  at  him.  They  asked  the  Malabar  who  carried  him  on 
shore,  what  he  was,  who  answered,  that  they  took  him  for  a 
Moor,  and  that  he  came  in  one  of  the  three  ships  they  then 
saw.  The  people  of  Cahcut  observed,  he  was  dressed  different 
from  the  Moors.     Among  the  people  who  flocked  round  him, 
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some  spake  to  him  in  Arabic,  which  lie  could  not  answer. 
This  surprized  them,  that  he  should  be  a  Moor,  and  not 
understand  that  tongue;  however,  they  earned  him  to  the 
house  of  two  Moors,  who  were  natives  of  Tunis,  in  Barbary; 
one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Bontaybo,  could  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  Portugueze.  As 
soon  as  the  convict  entered  the  house,  the  Moor  said  to  him 
in  Spanish,  '  I  ^ive  thee  to  the  d — 1,  who  brought  thee  here?'' 
He  then  asked  him  which  way  he  came.  The  man  answered 
and  told  him  1k>w  many  ships  the  general  had  with  him. 
Bontaybo  was  much  surprized  how  they  could  get  by  sea 
thither,  and  asked  him  what  brought  him  so  far.     The  man 

answered,   *  To  seek  for  Christians  and  spices.' '  Why,' 

said  Bontaybo,  *  did  not  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 

the  doge  of  Venice,   send  Heets  hither  also .'''' '  Because,"* 

replied  the  man,  *  the  king  of  Portugal  would  not  give  his 
consent.'  Bontaybo  said,  he  did  very  wisely.  He  then 
entertained  him  well,  and  gave  him  some  cakes  made  of  wheat 
flour,  and  some  honey.  After  he  had  eaten,  Bontaybo 
advised  him  to  go  on  board,  and  said  he  would  go  with  him 
to  see  the  general.  As  stx)n  as  he  got  there,  he  addressed 
himself  to  De  Gama :  *  Go<kI  luck,  gtwd  luck  !  many  rubies, 
many  emeralds !  thou  art  bound  to  give  God  thanks,  for  he 
he  hath  brought  thee  where  there  are  all  kinds  of  spices, 
stores,  and  riches,  in  the  world.'  AVhen  the  Portugueze 
iieard  him  they  were  much  surprized  to  find  one,  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  their  native  country,  who  could  speak  their 
language.  The  general  embraced  Bontaybo,  made  him  sit 
down,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian.  The  Moor  told 
him  from  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  was ;  that  he  came 
to  Calicut  by  way  of  Cairo ;  tokl  him  how  he  came  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Portugueze,  and  that  he  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  them,  had  been  a  friend  to  them,  and  would  be 
so  now.  The  general  returned  him  thanks,  and  promised  to 
recompense  him  Uberally  for  any  service  he  did  lijni  or  his 
company. 

The  general  asked  him  what  kind  of  man  the  king  of  Calicut 
was,  and  whether  he  thought  he  would  receive  him  as  an 
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ambassador  from  the  king  of  Portugal.  Bontaybo  answered, 
lie  was  a  very  good  man,  of  an  honourable  disposition,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  gladly  receive  him  as  an 
ambassador,  if  he  came  to  establish  trade,  or  brought  any 
kind  of  merchandize  lor  that  purpose ;  '  for,"  says  he,  *  he 
reaps  great  advantage  by  duties,  which  forms  a  principal  part 
of  his  revenue.""  He  further  informed  De  Gama,  that  the 
king  was  at  a  village  called  Panene^  five  leagues  from  Calicut 
along  the  coast,  to  which  }>lace  he  advised  him  to  send  to 
declare  his  arrival.  The  general  approved  of  his  advice, 
made  him  a  present,  and  sent  two  of  his  men  with  him,  with 
a  message  to  the  king  of  Calicut;  requesting  Bontaybo  to 
conduct  them  thither,  which  he  did.  When  he  came  before 
the  king,  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Francis  Martin,  by 
an  interpreter,  declared  that  he  came  from  the  captain,  who 
had  letters  for  him  from  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  king 
hearing  the  message,  ordered  they  should  each  of  them  be 
presented  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  two  pieces  of  silk, 
such  as  he  used  himself  He  then  asked  what  distance  the 
kuigdom  was  from  thence.  Martin  informed  him,  and  added, 
that  his  king  was  a  Christian,  as  they  all  were  in  the  ships.  He 
then  related  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  encountered 
on  the  voyage.  The  king  was  pleased  with  the  message,  and 
sent  word  to  the  general  that  he  and  his  company  were  heartily 
welcome  to  his  country,  requesting  him  to  bring  his  ships  to 
anchor  near  Pandarene,  being  a  better  harbour  than  Calicut, 
from  whence  the  general  might  come  by  land  to  visit  him. 
He  sent  a  pilot,  who  conducted  the  ships  to  that  poi*t,  but 
the  general  would  not  permit  them  to  be  cai*ried  so  far  in  a.s 
the  pilot  wished,  not  being  willing  to  rely  too  implicitly  on 
these  people,  who  might  afterwards  do  him  mischief. 

The  captain  being  come  near  this  harbour,  received  a 
message  from  the  cutwal^  an  officer  of  Calicut,  signifying  that 
he  was  come  to  Pandarene  by  the  king's  command^  to  conduct 
him  to  ('alicut ;  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  disembark  when 
be  pleased.  As  Uie  day  was  far  spent,  De  Gama  excused 
liimself  for  the  present,  and  consulted  with  his  captains  and 
officers  how  to  act:  he  expressed  his  desire  to  wait  on  the 
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king,  to  settle  trade  and  alliance.  His  brother  objected 
to  bis  going,  from  a  fear  that  the  Moors  might  procure  his 
destruction,  and  proposed  that  he  should  send  one  of  theni. 
The  others  were  of  the  same  opinion.  To  which  De  Gama 
spiritedly  replied,  that  whatever  was  the  consequence,  he 
would  go  and  see  if  he  could  settle  a  friendship  and  trade; 
for  should  he  return  without  effecting  that,  no  one  would 
believe  they  had  been  at  Calicut.  Besides,  he  did  not,  for 
many  reasons,  conceive  the  danger  to  be  so  great  as  they 
suspected ;  adding,  that  the  consequence  he  carried  with  him, 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  as  captain-general,  would  insure 
him  success.  He  concluded  with  directing,  in  case  any 
accident  should  befal  him,  to  sail  home  with  the  news  of  the 
discovery. 

His  officers,  finding  him  resolute,  gave  up  their  opposition, 
and  appointed  12  of  his  men  to  go  with  him ;  among  the  rest, 
Diogo  Dias,  his  secretary,  Francis  Martin,  the  interpreter, 
and  John  de  Sala,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  houses  of  the 
Indies.  The  generafs  brother  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
ships,  with  positive  orders  not  to  permit  any  one  on  board 
during  his  absence :  and  he  left  orders  for  Coel  'o  to  come 
every  day  in  the  boat  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  on  the  2Sth  of  May  De 
Gama  embarked  with  his  12  attendants,  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes;  the  boats  furnished  with  arms,  decorated  with  flags, 
and  their  trumpets  sounding  all  the  way  to  the  shore :  there 
the  cutwal  waited  for  him,  attended  by  200  nayres.  The 
general  was  received  very  politely,  and  placed  in  a  litter, 
which  the  king  had  sent  for  him :  these  litters  are  carried  by 
four  men,  with  others  to  relieve  them,  and  by  that  means 
they  can  travel  very  fast ;  they  are  open,  but  are  attended  by 
men  who  carry  umbrellas  to  defend  them  either  from  the  sun 
or  rain. 

The  general  being  placed  in  his  litter,  and  the  cutwal  in 
another,  they  proceeded  to  a  town  called  Capocate;  the  rest 
of  the  company  going  on  foot,  having  some  of  the  natives  to 
carry  the  apparel  they  had  brought  with  them.  At  Capocate 
they  rested,  and  were  furnished  with  provisions,  consisting  of 
Vol.  III.  3  B 
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fish,   rice,  and  fruits,   very  different  from  European  fruits, 
but  very  good. 

After  their  repast,    they   embarked   on   a  river  in   two 
ahiirdias,   fastened   close   to  eacli   other,   which  they  called 
ensengada.     The  cutwal  and  his  train  embarked  in  others. 
The  sides  of  the  river  were  covered  by  the  natives,  to  see  the 
Pbrtuguezo.     After  passing  about  a  league,  they  saw  many 
large    ships   aground,    and    the   captain    and    cutAval   again 
disembarking,  took  to  their  litters,  followed  by  thousands  of 
people,  men,  women,  and  children.     The  cutwal  stopped  at 
a  pagoda,  telling  the  general  it  was  a  place  of  great  devotion, 
into  which  they  entered :  the  general  believetl  what  he  said, 
and  concluded  it  to  be  a  Christian  church,  particularly  as  he 
observed  seven  sinall  bells  hung  over  the  door,  and  before  the 
same  a  pillar  of  brass,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  ship ;  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  cock,  likewise  of  brass.     This  church  was 
as  large  as  some  monasteries,  built  of  stone,  and  covered  or 
vaulted  with  brick.    On  entering  they  were  received  by  certain 
men',  naked  from  the  girdle  upwards ;  they  wore  cloths  which 
came  up  under  the  arm-})its,  and  were  supported  by  strings 
over  the  shoulder,  as  the  Romish  priests  used  to  wear  their 
stroles  when  they  went  to  mass.      These  men  were  called 
Caff  res,   and  were  heathens,   who  served  in  these  temples: 
they  took  water  with  a  sponge  out  of  a  font,  and  threw  it  on 
the  captain,  the  cutwal,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,   and 
then  gave  them  some  sanders  wood  powdered,  to  throw  on 
their  heads,  as  the  Roman  cathohcs  do  ashes.    As  they  walked 
about  tlie  church,  they  saw  many  images  painted  on  the  wall; 
some  with  teeth  projecting  an  inch  out  of  their  mouths;  others 
had  four  arms  very  ill-favoured,  and  seemed  almost  like  devils: 
the  latter  made  the  P(/rtugueze  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it 
was  a  Christian  church  or  not.     Being  come  before  a  chapel, 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,  they  perceived  it  had  a  little 
tower  at  the  top,  of  free-stone,  in  which  was  a  small  door  of 
brass :  within  this  tower  was  an  image  which  stood  rather  in 
the  dark,  and  the  Portugueze,  being  kept  at  a  distance,  could 
not  distinguish  what  it  was:  but,  the  Malabars  calling  out 
'  Maria,''  or  some  other  word  like  it,  the  general  supposed  it 
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was  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  as  did  the 
rest  of  his  company ;  but  Juan,  or  John  do  Sala,  being 
doubtful,  cried,  *  If  this  be  the  devil,  I  worship  (nul.''  The 
general  hearing  him,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  The 
cutwal  and  his  company  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  with  their 
hands  extended :  afterwards  rising,  they  said  their  prayers 
standing. 

At  their  entrance  into  Calicut,  De  Gama  and  his  attendants 
were  conducted  to  another  pagoda.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
to  view  the  Portugueze,  that  they  could  not  get  on,  but  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  house.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
the  catwal's  brother  and  many  nayres ;  they  proceeded  from 
hence  with  trumpets  and  sackbuts  sounding  to  the  palace; 
the  mob,  from  respect  to  the  cutwaPs  brother,  keeping  back. 
The  palace,  although  built  of  earth,  was  very  large,  and 
ornamented  with  a  multitude  of  trees,  standing  in  pleasant 
gardens. 

The  general  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  by  several 
noblemen,  and  conducted  through  several  courts,  at  the  gate 
of  each  of  which  were  10  porters.  At  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  king  was,  they  were  met  by  a  little  old  man,  who 
was  chief  bramin  or  high-priest ;  he  embraced  the  general, 
and  conducted  them  in.  Here  the  pressing  began  again,  the 
natives  endeavouring  to  get  a  sight  of  their  king,  whom  they 
{seldom  see,  and  many  of  the  people  were  hurt. 

The  place  where  the  king  gave  audience  was  very  large, 
surrounded  with  seats  one  above  the  other,  like  a  theatre ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  green  velvet;  the  hangings  were  of 
silk  of  different  colours.  The  king  was  lying  on  an  cstrado 
or  seat  of  Iwards,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  white  silk  and  gold, 
and  a  rich  canopy  over  him.  On  his  head  he  had  a  turban, 
rich  with  stones  and  pearls,  and  jewels  in  his  ears.  He  wore 
a  jacket  of  fine  cotton  ;  the  buttons  were  pearl,  and  the  holes 
gold.  About  his  middle  he  had  a  white  girdle,  made  of  the 
same  cotton,  w^hich  reached  down  to  his  knees;  his  fingers 
euul  toes  were  full  of  rings,  which  wevii  of  very  fine  stones, 
yet  in  gold ;  and  on  his  arms  and  legs  many  bracelets  of  the 
same  metal.     Close  to  the  estrado  stood  an  ewer,  which  had  a 
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high  foot  of  wrouf]fht  gold :  in  this  was  the  betle,  which  the 
king  chews  witli  sah  and  areca,  a  preserved  apple,  about  the 
size  t)ra  nut.  This  is  eaten  throughout  the  Indies,  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  dry  the  stomach,  and  quench  the  thirst :  when  it 
is  sufficiently  chewed,  they  throw  it  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
take  another.  Tliat  the  king  -lay  not  swallow  it,  there  is  a 
vessel  of  gold  for  him  to  spit  in,  which  stands  on  a  gold  foot, 
He  has  a  gold  fountain,  full  of  water,  to  wash  his  mouth, 
when  he  has  finished  chewing  his  betle.  This  betle  is  given 
to  him  by  an  old  man,  w  ho  stands  close  to  the  estrado ;  all 
the  others  that  are  present  cover  their  mouths  with  their 
hands,  lest  their  breath  should  bo  offensive  to  the  king.  It  is 
thought  great  disrespect  to  spit  or  sneeze  before  him. 

When  the  general  arrived  at  the  council-chamber,  he  made 
his  compliments  to  the  king,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
which  is  by  bowing  three  times,  and  lifting  up  the  hands. 
The  king  immediately  made  signs  to  him  to  draw  near,  and 
commanded  him  to  sit  down.  Being  seated,  the  rest  of  his 
men  entered,  and  made  the  like  obedience.  The  king  also 
commanded  them  to  sit  down  facing  him :  he  ordered  them 
water  to  wash  their  hands  and  refresh  themselves ;  for  though 
it  was  winter  they  were  very  hot ;  after  which  he  commanded 
figs  and  other  fruit  to  be  brought  them  to  cat,  which  they 
willingly  accepted.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased  at  seeing 
them  eat,  that  he  laughed  heartily.  He  took  occasion  to  talk 
with  the  old  man  who  administered  the  betle  to  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Tortugueze  called  for  water,  being  thirsty.  It 
was  brought  them  in  a  ewer  of  gold,  and  they  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  must  hold  tlie  cup  above  their  mouths, 
for  the  Malabars  look  on  it  as  an  injury  to  touch  the  vessel 
with  their  lips  ;  they  thciefore  held  it  in  the  manner  described; 
but  not  being  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  drinking,  part  of 
the  liquor  ran  down  some  of  their  throats  and  made  them 
cough,  others  si)ilt  it  over  them,  at  which  the  king  seemed 
delighted. 

After  this  the  captain-general  had  a  private  audience  with 
the  king,  who  promised  to  send  his  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Tortugal  in  return.     De  Gama  now  retired  to  pass  the  night, 
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acfoinpanied  by  the  cutwnl  and  others.     They  were  obHget! 
U)  fro  on  foot,  and  there  came  so  nuich  rain,  Miat  the  streets 
were  in  a  Hotxl;    he    was   therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
commanding  some  of  his  nien  to  carry  him  on  th."ir  backs, 
not  for  the  water  only,  but  because  it  would  be  so  late  before 
he  coukl  arrive  at  his  lodging.      Four  hours  of  the  night 
having  passed  since  they  set  out,  the  general  was  so  angry, 
that  he  asked  the  king's  factor,  '  whether  he  meant  to  carry 
him  about  the  city  all  night  .J''     Who  answered,    *  that  he 
could  do  no  otherwise,  for  the  city  was  so  large  and  scattered.' 
He  took  him  to  his  own  house  to  rest,  and  afterwards  offered 
him  a  horse ;  but  there  being  no  saddle,  the  general  would 
not  accept  the  offer,  saying,  he  would  rather  go  on  foot  to  his 
lodgings,  when  those  that  accconipanied  him  there  left  him : 
j)revious   to  his   coming  his   men   had   brought   thither  his 
baggage.     When  the  general  had  rested  himself,  he  reflected 
with  great  joy  on  the  good  beginning  of  his  business,  and 
determined  on  the  next  day  to  send  a  present  to  the  king. 
He  knew  that  the  factor  and  the  cutwal  must  examine  it, 
therefore  sent  them  to  take  a  view  of  what  he  meant  to  send, 
which  was  four  scarlet  habits,  six  hats,  four  branches  of  coral, 
a  parcel  of  brass  of  seven  pieces,  a  chest  of  sugav,  and  two  of 
honey.     When  the  factor  and  cutwal  had  seen  these  parcels, 
they  began  to  laugh,  saying,  tins  was  nothing  of  a  present  for 
the  king ;  that  the  poorest  merchant  which  comes  to  this  port 
gives  him  much  more  than  that;  and  if  they  must  needs  send 
a  present,  to  send  him  some  gold,  for  the  king  would  not 
accept  any  thing  else.     At  this  answer  the  general  was  much 
offended,  and  threatened  to  infoi'm  the  king  of  their  conduct. 
It  seems  that  the  Moors  in  the  city  were  apprehensive  that 
the  Portugueze  would  injure  their  trade,  and  being  informed 
that  De  Gama  had  fired  upon  the  town  of  Mozambique  and 
other  places,   they  represented   to  the  king   that  he  was  a 
pirate,  and  prevailed  on  the  cutwal  to  join  in  a  plot  to  seize 
his  person  and  ships.     When  the  general  went  to  court,  he 
soon  perceived  that  matters  had  changed,  for  the  king  made 
him  wait  three  hours,  and  then  would  only  admit  two  of  his 
officers  with  him.      The  king  received  them  with  a  severe 
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countenance;  told  him  he  ])rt'ten(led  to  belong  to  a  great  and 
rich  king,  and  yet  hud  not  brought  any  present. 

The  general  made  the  same  apology  he  had  done  Ixjfore, 
adding,  that  in  ease  he  lived  to  carry  back  the  news  of  the 
discovery,  the  king  his  master  would  send  him  a  noble  preset. 
The  samorin  then  demanded,  '  whether  his  master  sent  him 
to  discover  stones  or  men  ;  il"  the  latter,"'  added  he,  '  why  did 
he  not  send  me  a  present  ?  but,'  says  he,  '  I  hear  you  have 
an  image  calletl  saint  Mary  in  gold.'  De  Gama  answered, 
*  that  the  image  was  not  ot"  gold,  but  of  wood  gilt,  and  that 
he  could  not  part  with  it,  since  it  had  preserved  and  brought 
him  to  that  country.'  The  king  then  asked  for  his  credeiitiab; 
one  copy  of  which  was  in  Portugue/e,  the  other  in  Arabic. 
The  general  asked  for  a  Christian  interpreter,  but  none  being 
found,  he  desired  liontuybo  might  read  them,  which  he  did. 
The  purport  thereof  was,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  that  the  king  of  Calicut,  one  of  the  mightiest 
princes  of  all  the  Indies  was  a  Christian,  he  was  desirous  to 
cultivate  a  trade  and  friendship  with  him  for  the  conveniency 
of  lading  spices  in  his  ports,  for  which  in  exchange,  the 
eonmiodities  of  Portugal  would  be  sent,  or  else  gold  and 
silver,  in  case  his  majesty  chose  the  same,  referring  it  to  the 
general,  his  ambassador,  to  make  a  further  rejiort. 

The  samorin,  whose  interest  it  was  to  encourage  merchants, 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  letter,  and  putting  on  a 
friendly  countenance,  began  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
commodities  of  Portugal,  of  which  De  Gama  gave  him  an 
account,  acquainting  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
brought  samples  of  them  all,  to  shew  his  majesty,  if  he  would 
permit  him  to  fetch  from  on  Iward,  and  to  leave  some  of  his 
men  behind  till  he  returned.  The  king  said,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  men  to  stay,  desirol  he  would  bring  his 
merchandize  on  shore,  and  he  should  have  the  liberty  to  sell 
them  to  the  best  advantage ;  be  then  ordered  the  cutwal  to 
attend  him  to  his  lodging. 

The  next  day,  being  the  last  of  May,  the  cutwal  sent  the 
general  a  horse,  which  Inking  without  furniture,  De  Gama 
would  not  use,  but  requested  a  litter :   this  was  sent  him,  and 
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in  wliich  he  went  to  Pnndarenc,  his  men  on  foot,  and  many 
nayres  l)()ro  his  company.  Ah  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the 
Moors  applied  to  the  cutwal,  with  a  large  otter  of  money,  to 
seize  Dc  Gania.  The  cutwal  immediately  followed,  overtook 
the  general,  and  inquired,  hy  signs,  what  he  ran  away  for  ? 
De  Gama  answered,  to  get  out  of  the  heat.  They  soon  after 
reached  the  village  of  Pandarene,  where  the  general  stopped 
•till  his  men  came  up,  who  did  not  arrive  till  the  evening, 
having  missed  their  way. 

When  the  men  did  come,  the  general  was  refused  a  boat  to 
return  on  boani,  and  his  men  were  strictly  guarded  all  night. 
In  the  morning,  De  Gama,  to  shew  his  confidence,  sent  two 
men  to  his  brother,  desiring  him  to  send  part  of  the  cargo  on 
shore,  and  then,  if  he  was  not  released,  to  sail  back  to 
Portugal. 

When  the  gmxls  were  landed,  De  Gama  was  released,  who 
immediately  returned  on  board,  leaving  Diogo  Dias  and  the 
secretary  of  the  ship  as  factors.  The  goods  were  shortly  after 
removed  to  Calicut,  and  a  friendly  intercourse  continued 
between  the  citizens  and  the  Portugucze  for  nearly  three 
months ;  but,  when  De  Gama  signified  his  intentions  of 
sailing,  the  king  grew  angry,  demanded  a  large  sum  for 
customs,  forbade  any  one  to  go  on  board  the  fleet  on  pain  of 
death,  and  put  Dias  in  confinement,  for  the  general  had 
never  ventured  on  shore  after  his  first  detention.  De  Gama, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  these  proceedings  until  six  principal 
Malaliars,  with  15  attendants,  came  on  board,  when  these 
were  detained  as  hostages,  until  Dias  and  the  secretary  were 
liberated.  But  the  Malabars  were  not  set  free  as  ought  to  have 
been  done,  for  the  general  set  sail  with  these  unfortunate  men. 
Being  soon  after  becalmed,  they  observed  60  vessels  full  of 
soldiers,  intended  by  the  king  of  Calicut  to  take  them.  On 
seeing  them  approach,  he  ordered  his  ordnance  to  be  fired  on 
them,  which,  by  repeating,  was  in  all  probability  a  means  of 
saving  him,  for  they  pursued  him  an  hour  and  a  half.  A 
sudden  squall  of  wind  and  rain  drove  the  general  with  his 
fleet  to  sea,   and   gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to  run 
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away.  He  now  steered  ulong  the  coast  of  Melinda,  and  met. 
with  great  caUiis.  He  thought  it  necessary,  tor  the  benefit  of 
those  wlio  might  come  after  him,  to  write  to  the  king  of 
Calicut,  wliich  he  (hd  by  means  of  J)ontayl)o,  in  the  Arabic 
language,  craving  pardon  for  carrying  away  the  Mulabars, 
and  excused  himself  by  saying,  it  was  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  witness  the  discovery  he  had  made :  that  he  was  sorry 
he  had  not  fixed  a  factory  in  Calicut,  but  was  fearful  the 
M(M)rs  would  kill  him,  which  deterred  him  from  landing; 
notwithstanding,  he  would  always  be  at  his  c<Mnmand :  that 
the  king  his  master  would  rejoice  at  his  friendship,  and  would 
send  a  fleet  with  great  store  of  merchandize  for  the  trade  which 
should  come  hence  in  this  city,  and  which  would  add  greatlv 
to  the  king^  })rofit.  This  letter  was  given  to  one  of  the 
Malabars  to  carry  on  shore,  and  deliver  to  the  kitig. 

After  this  affair  they  sailed  to  an  island  called  Asandina. 
Coello  went  on  shore,  and  found  this  a  proper  place  to  careen 
his  ships,  which  the  general  and  captains  resolved  to  perform. 
The  ship  Berrio  was  first  laid  on  the  ground.  While  they 
were  employed  on  her,  many  people  came  to  sell  them 
provisions,  and  two  brigantines  made  their  ap])earance,  with 
flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding;  they 
had  many  men  at  the  oar;  five  others  appeared  in  shore. 
The  Malaliars  bid  De  Gama  beware  of  them,  as  they  were 
rovers,  and  plundered  all  they  could.  De  Gama  might  have 
taken  them,  had  he  permitted  them  to  come  close,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  within  gun  shot,  he  played  his  ordnance 
upon  them  from  the  two  ships  which  were  on  float,  on  which 
they  gave  a  loud  slwut,  crying  *  Tambarane,  Tamharane^ 
that  is  *  God,  God,'  and  fled.  Coello  pursued  in  his  boat  so 
far,  that  the  general  called  him  back  by  a  signal. 

De  Gama,  while  employed  here,  was  visited  by  a  persou 
who  appeared  of  some  consequeace ;  but,  being  informed  that 
he  was  a  pirate,  and  came  as  a  spy,  De  Gama  put  him  to 
torture  in  a  cruel  and  disgusting  manner,  when  he  confessed 
himself  a  spy ;  and,  that  a  multitude  of  boats  were  ready  to 
attack  the  Portugueze.  This  determined  the  general  to  hasten 
his  departure. 
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T)c  Gania  liad  now  clirecteil  his  tourso  to  Mt'l'mdii,  hut  the 
tloot  met  with  continual  storms  and  loutrary  winds  thiring  the 
first  part  of  the  passage;  aUerwards  with  cuhns,  attended 
with  excessive  heat;  and  when  the  wind  fVesiiened,  it  was 
contrary  for  them :  all  together  kept  them  so  long  at  sea,  that 
they  were  sliort  of  water,  and  the  connnander  was  ohiiged  to 
put  them  to  allowance.  They  had  now  been  four  months  at 
sea,  and  the  scurvy  (wjiich  is  here  first  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  this  voyage)  was  so  mortal,  as  to  throw  the  whole 
crew  almost  into  despair,  who  clamoured  to  he  carried  hack 
to  India.  l)e  Gama,  however,  persisted  in  continuing  his 
course,  although  there  were  not  1G  ])ersons  in  each  ship 
capable  of  duty.  On  the  ih\  of  February,  a  fresh  gale  s])rung 
up,  and,  on  the  8th,  they  reached  Meliiula,  when  they 
iujmediately  received  a  ))resent  of  fresh  jjrovisions,  and  a 
message  from  the  king,  expressing  his  joy  at  their  arrival. 
As  many  of  his  njen  were  sick,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  get 
cured,  he  remained  here  five  days,  in  which  time  many  of 
them  died.  Here  he  j)rocured  leave  from  the  king  to  set  up 
a  stone  mark,  in  token  of  friendship :  and,  having  provided 
himself  with  provisions,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  17th  of 
February,  carrying  on  board  an  ambassador  from  the  king 
of  Melinda  to  the  Portuguezc  monarch. 

As  De  Gama  found  he  had  not  men  enough  surviving  to 
govern  the  whole  squadron,  by  the  advice  cf  his  captains, 
they  determined  to  burn  the  Saint  Raphael :  they  made  choice 
of  her  to  be  destroyed,  as  her  seams  wore  all  open,  owing  to 
her  not  having  been  brought  on  the  ground  and  careened. 
They  determined  also  to  do  this  on  ihe  saoals  of  St.  Ilaphael, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  Sunday  following.  They  spent 
five  days  in  taking  out  her  provisions  and  stores,  during  which 
time  they  wci*e  supplied  with  j)ovdtry  from  a  village  called 
Targata.  Having  effected  this,  the  general  taking  his 
brother  on  board  his  own  ship,  they  proceeded;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  came  to  the  island  of  Zenziba?;  which 
lies  in  5  degrees  south,  not  far  from  the  continent. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  De  Gama  sailed  from  thence,  and 
came  to  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  George,  in  Mozambique. 

Vor,.  III.-~(57)  li  C 
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but  (Irpni'tcil  witliout  having  any  coiiniiiitucution  with  the 
inhabitants.  Ho  t(H)k  in  water  and  suit  provLsiunH  at  St.  IMoh; 
and,  .setting  sail,  on  lie  'ithh,  doubled  the  cape  of  (mmkI 
Hope,  the  |)e(»ple  bving  ull  healthy  and  strong.  They  had  u 
fair  wind  ilO  ilu}s,  until  tUev  judged  iheniselves  to  Ik;  only 
about  100  lejigues  from  St.  Jiigo,  one  of  the  cape  de  Verd 
inlands;  the  wind  came  contrary,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
an  obsorvation,  by  rniny  weather,  they  stood  in  for  the 
continent,  ami  sounded  in  2A  nithoiTi,  and  so(»n  after  in  iiO, 
but  did  not  see  land :  the  puo  judged  they  had  fallen  in 
with  the  s!)oal»  *)f  Rio  Grande.  Vs  they  stcMxl  for  St  .lago, 
Nicolas  loello  t(X)k  an  op|H)r1  unity  >  Kave  the  general  in  the 
night,  and  steered  for  Portug  il.  1^  arrived  at  ('ascais,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  149i),  and  ca  id  i  le  king  th  joyful  news 
of  the  discovery  of  the  pa     tge  t«    huliu. 

l)e  Ciama  arrived  at  St  J  ago,  nd  u  his  brother  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  and  as  his  4up  r  adi  Imt  little  way,  being 
very  le:  ky,  he  hired  a  earavella  arry  him  to  Portugal. 

He  eml)  'vked  in  the  earavella  witi  s  lM-v)ther,  whose  illness 
increased  '^o  much  ut  sea  that  they  ru*.  or  tlic  island  of  Tercera, 
in  order  'o  land  him,  where  he  di.  I  and  was  buried.  Dc 
Gama  thei  put  to  sea,  and  arrived  ^  Belem,  in  Septcmbii-, 
having  been  out  two  years  and  two  notiths,  bringing  back 
only  55  men  of  the  170  tliaii  embarkoct 

De  Gam  I  having  returned  thank>  to  God  for  his  safe 
arrival,  was  conducted  to  Lisbon  by  -veral  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  sent  by  the  king  to  meet  hin,  »U(1  attended  by  a 
vast  concours  of  people.  The  king  recei  ..  .  I lim  honourably, 
conferred  the  lonour  of  knighthjod  upon  liim,  gave  him  tlio 
royal  amis  ot  Portugal,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of 
300  reis  per  ai  jum,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  village  of  Sinis. 
He  also  promi-  d  him  the  lordship  of  the  said  village,  being 
the  place  of  his  )irth;  and  until  he  could  put  him  in  jK)Ssession 
of  the  same  lordship,  he  was  lo  be  allowed  1,000  crowns  a 
year,  which  was  in  due  time  made  gooil :  he  had  alsp  a 
privilege  granted  him,  that  after  the  tr.ade  of  India  should  be 
settled,  he  should  import  the  value  of  200  ducats  in  spices, 
free  of  duty.     (  oello  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  king's 
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hoiiAchdld,  and  rewarded  with  gcxKl  posurssion^.  Tlie  kinji; 
iiIho  added  to  his  own  titles  that  i)f'  the  lord  of  the  c<)H(|iiest 
and  nuvi^ution  of  Kthiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies. 
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npHE  existence  of  a  navigation  to  India  by  way  of  tlie  cape 
of  GtH)d  Hope  being  now  certain,  linianuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  detennined  to  avail  himself  of  the  discovery,  and 
as  a  means  to  reap  a  greater  benefit  from  it,  both  in  a 
mercantile  and  religious  view,  he  commanded  a  fleet  of 
10  ships  and  2  caravels  to  be  fitted  out,  and  such  things  to 
he  put  on  board  as  Vasco  de  Gama  judged  proper  to  be  sent 
to  Calicut. 

Pedro  Alvarkz  Cabral,  of  a  noble  house,  was  appointed 
captain-general.  Alvez  Corea  was  factor  to  the  fleet,  and  to 
remain  at  Calicut.  Two  ships  and  a  factor  were  to  remain  at 
Sofala.  The  whole  fleet  carried  1,500  men.  In  this  fleet 
embarked  five  Franciscan  friars,  of  whom  father  Henrique 
went  chief,  and  who  was  to  remain  at  Calicut,  to  preach  the 
faith  to  the  Malabars. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1500,  Cabral  s«t  sail;  and,  after 
leaving  the  Canaries,  a  storm  drove  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Brarul,  which  was  then  first  discovered.  In  the  midst  of 
terrible  storms,  Cabral  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
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two  sliips,  four  having  foundered  at  sea.  On  the  li5tii  oi" 
September,  he  anchored  at  CaUcut,  where  he  landed,  havin<r 
first  obtained  liostages  for  liis  safety.  The  king  received  him 
kindly,  but  instructed  the  hostages  to  make  off  privatelv, 
while  he  appeared  next  day  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  But 
matters  were  after  this  adjusted,  and  the  Portuguese  were 
permitted  to  estabhsh  a  factory ;  and,  shortly  after,  they  took 
a  large  Moorish  ship,  which  they  presented  to  the  kino-. 
This  affair  exasperated  the  Moors,  who  attacked  the  factory, 
and  killed  50  men  who  defended  it.  In  retaliation,  Cabral 
burnt  10  large  ships,  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  and 
cannonaded  the  city  during  a  whole  day;  desl  oying  all  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings,  a«id  killing  u 
great  number  of  people. 

Cabral  after  this  sailed  to  Cochin,  where  he  was  kindly 
received ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  set  sail  for  Portugal,  where 
he  arrived  the  last  day  of  July,  1501.  Duiing  his  passage 
home,  a  ship  of  his  squadron  discovered  Sofala. 

During  the  above  year,  another  Portugueze,  named  1)e 
Nova,  sailed  to  the  East  Indies.  On  the  return  of  Cabral, 
the  king  of  Portugal  sent  13  ships,  under  Vasco  de  Gama, 
to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Calicut.  At  Cochin  he  was 
received  kindly ;  and,  while  there,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  Calicut.  But  the  king  of  Calicut  nearly  succeeded  in 
taking  his  ships  by  surprize.  After  his  escape  he  returned  to 
Cochin ;  and,  having  left  one  of  his  captains  to  command  iu 
that  place,  he  sailed  to  Europe.  As  factories  had  now  been 
established,  both  at  Cochin  and  at  Cananor,  the  king  thought 
it  sufficient  to  send  small  squadrons  to  India,  one  of  which 
was  commanded  by  Alpiionso  de  ALUUQUERCit'i;. 

As  soon  as  this  enterprizing  man  reached  Cochin,  he 
re-established  the  authority  of  the  king,  he  having  been 
dethroned  by  the  king  of  Calicut.  In  a  succeeding  voyage, 
Albuquerqiie  was  made  governor  in  India.  After  several 
actions,  he  sailed,  in  August,  1509,  for  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  he  had  received  I'roni 
the  king.  Albuquerque  had  with  hhu  7  sail,  and  46*0  fighting 
men.    The  first  place  he  touched  at  in  the  kingdom  of  Onuiiz. 
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was  Calayate,  a  town  once  very  populous  and  still  beautiful 
and  strong,  the  buildings  after  the  manner  of  Spain.  He 
sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  who  ofl'ered  him  refreshment, 
and  established  a  peace. 

He  went  on  to  Curiate,  10  leagues  fai'ther,  and  was  ill 
received.  Storming  the  town,  he  met  with  a  vigorous 
opposition,  but  entered  it,  after  killing  80  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  loss  of  three  Portugueze.  After  plundering  the  place,  he 
burnt  it,  together  with  14  vessels  that  were  in  the  harbour. 

From  hence  he  sailed  eight  leagues  farther,  to  Mascate,  a 
place  stronger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  full  of  people,  who 
resorted  to  it  from  all  parts,  hearing  of  the  destruction  of 
Curiate.  The  governor,  fearing  the  like  disaster,  made 
peace,  and  sent  great  store  of  provisions,  and  the  Portugueze 
went  ashore  for  water;  but  on  a  sudden  the  cannon  of  the 
town  began  to  do  great  execution  on  the  Portugueze  ships, 
which  drew  off  hastily,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  turn, 
till  some  time  after  they  understood  that  2,000  men,  sent  by 
the  king  of  Ormuz  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  were  just 
arrived,  and  their  officers  refused  to  stand  to  the  peace. 
Albuquerque  had  received  no  small  damage  from  tiie  great 
cannon,  which  was  played  very  smartly ;  but  landing  his  men 
at  break  of  day,  he  assaulted  the  town  so  courageously  and 
fortunately,  that  as  the  Portugueze  entered  in  at  one  gate, 
the  Moors  ran  out  at  another.     The  place  was  plundered. 

The  city  of  Ormuz  is  situated  in  a  little  island  called 
Gerum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  about  three  leagues 
in  compass,  so  barren  that  it  produces  nothing  but  salt  and 
sulphur.  The  buildings  of  the  city  are  sumptuous ;  it  is  the 
great  market  for  all  goods  brought  thither  from  the  east,  west, 
and  north ;  which  is  the  reason,  that  though  it  has  nothing 
of  its  own,  it  abounds  in  all  things,  and  is  plentifully  supplied 
from  the  province  of  Mogastam. 

When  Albuquerque  arrived  before  this  city,  Ceyfadim,  a 
youth  of  12  years  of  age,  reigned,  and  over  Inni  Cojc  Atar, 
a  man  subtile  and  courageous,  who,  hearing  what  had  been 
done  by  Albuquerque,  made  preparations,  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  ships  in   the  harbour,   and   hiring   troops   from   the 
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neighbouring  provinces,  Persians,  Arabians,  and  others,  so 
that  when  Albuquerque  came,  there  were  in  the  town  30,000 
fighting  men ;  among  them  4,000  Persians,  most  expert 
arcliers ;  and  in  the  harbour  400  vessels,  60  of  considerable 
bulk,  with  2,500  men. 

Albuquerque  was  not  ignorant  of  the  reception  desio-ned 
him ;  but  to  shew  those  people  the  greatness  of  Siis  resolution 
he  entered  the  port  about  the  end  of  September,  and  came 
to  anchor  between  five  of  their  greatest  ships.  To  excite 
terror,  he  fired  his  cannon,  and  the  shore  was  soon  covered 
with  above  8,000  men.  Receiving  no  message  from  the  king, 
he  sent  an  invitation  on  board  the  largest  of  those  ships,  M'hich 
came  from  Cambaya,  and  seemed  to  have  the  admiral,  who 
presently  came  on  board  Albuquerque's  ship,  and  was  received 
by  him  with  civility  and  state.  Albuquerque  told  him  he 
had  orders  from  Emanuel  to  take  the  king  of  Ormuz  into 
his  protection,  and  grant  him  leave  to  trade  m  those  seas, 
provided  he  paid  a  reasonable  tribute ;  but  if  he  refused, 
his  orders  were  to  make  war.  It  was  doubtless  no  small 
presumption  to  offer  a  king  the  liberty  of  his  own  seas,  and 
imf)ose  conditions  upon  him,  with  only  460  men  against 
30,000,  and  7  ships  to  400;  but  the  success  justified  these 
proceedings,  and  verified  those  actions,  which  to  some  have 
appeared  fabulous.  The  Moor  delivered  this  messag-e  to  the 
king  and  his  governor  Coje  Atar,  and  presently  returned  one 
Coje  Beyrame,  excusing  their  not  having  sent  to  know  what 
they  demanded  in  that  port,  and  promised  the  governor 
would  come  next  day  to  treat.  He  came  not,  but  the 
messages  continued,  only  in  order  to  gain  time  to  fortify  the 
city,  and  receive  further  supplies.  Albuquerque  saw  into 
the  design,  and  told  Beyrame  he  need  only  return  with  the 
acceptation  of  peace  as  offered,  or  the  declaration  of  war. 
He  brought  answer,  that  the  city  of  Ormuz  used  not  to  pay 
but  to  receive  tribute.  Night  coming  on,  it  appeared  they 
were  preparing  to  fight,  by  the  noise  of  warlike  instruments, 
and  shouts  that  were  heard  from  the  walls  and  ships.  The 
morning  discovered  the  walls,  shore,  and  vessels,  covered 
with  armed  men ;  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  bouses  filled 
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with  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  as  spectators  of  what  should 
ensue.  Albuquerque  having  held  a  council,  and  given 
necessary  orders,  began  to  play  his  cannon  furiously,  anil 
was  answered  by  the  enemy,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  smoke  which  hindered  the  sight,  attacked  the  Portuguezc 
ships,  with  130  boats,  well  manned,  which  did  some  damage 
with  showers  of  arrows,  but  received  more,  many  being  sunk, 
and  the  rest  forced  to  retire  by  the  Portugueze  artillery.  Yet 
diey  made  a  second  attack,  but  were  so  received,  that  the  sea 
was  coloured  with  blood. 

By  this  time  Albuquerque  had  sunk  two  of  the  great  ships, 
and  taken  a  third,  though  with  great  opposition,  forcing  the 
Mf^ors  tt)  leap  into  the  sea.  In  the  meati  time  the  other 
captains  had  mastered  other  ships,  and,  perceiving  themselves 
victorious,  ran  along  the  shore  and  set  fire  to  above  30  ships, 
^vhich,  cutting  their  cables,  were  drove  flaming  upon  the 
Persian  coast,  where  they  burnt  others  that  lay  agroimd. 
This  struck  so  great  a  terror  into  all  the  multitude,  that  they 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  city,  and  Coje  Atar  sent  to  otf'er  all 
that  Albuquerque  had  demanded,  who  stopj)ed  further 
proceedings,  but,  perceiving  the  deceitfulness  of  the  Moor, 
threatened  a  greater  effect  of  his  anger  in  case  he  persisted  in 
acting  deceitfuUv. 

Albuquerque  lost  only  10  men  in  this  action,  but  most  of 
the  cnemy''s  vessels,  with  vast  riches,  were  either  sunk,  burnt, 
or  torn  to  pieces,  and  1,700  of  them  killed. 

Coje  Atar,  considering  the  damage  received,  and  what 
might  ensue,  called  a  council,  where  it  was  agreed  to  submit 
to  what  was  demanded  by  Albuquerque.  The  articles  were 
drawn,  and  sworn  to  by  both  parties;  their  substance  was, 
that  the  king  of  Ormuz  did  submit  himself  to  Emanuel,  king 
of  Portugal,  with  a  tribute,  and  should  assign  the  Portugueze 
a  place  to  build  a  fort.  This  fort  was  immediately  begini, 
and  much  advanced  in  a  few  days,  but  Coje  Atar  felt  very 
uneasy.  He  pretended  ambassadors  were  come  to  receive  the 
tribute  they  used  to  pay  the  king  of  Persia,  and  theretbre 
desired  Albuquerque  to  give  them  an  answer,  since  his  king 
was  now  subject  to  the  crowij  of  Portugal.     He  guessed  at 
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the  design,  and  bid  Coje  Atar  send  somebody  to  him  who 
might  carry  the  answer ;  the  messengers  being  come,  he  put 
into  their  hands  bullets  and  spears,  telling  them  that  was  the 
coin  the  tribute  should  be  paid  in.  Coje  Atar  finding  his 
plot  fail,  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  Portuguese  with  money! 
He  prevailed  with  five  seamen  (one  of  them  a  founder,  who 
cast  some  cannoji  there)  to  desert. 

Albuqrerque  began  to  revenge  this  affront,  but  with  little 
success,  because  the  captains  employed,  opposed  it.  Coje 
Atar  perceiving  this,  at  night  fired  a  boat  that  was  building 
on  the  shore,  and  one  of  the  Portugueze  deserters  cried  from 
the  wall,  *  Alphonzo  de  Albuquerque,  defend  the  boat  with 
your  400  men,  and  you  shall  meet  700  archers.'  Albuquerque 
burning  with  rage,  attempted  to  fire  some  ships  in  the  arsenal, 
but  failed.  He  resolved  to  besiege  the  city,  and  having  taken 
some  that  carried  in  provisions,  he  cut  off  their  hands,  ears, 
and  noses,  and  sent  them  in  to  tlie  great  terror  of  all.  There 
was  a  warm  rencounter  about  some  wells  that  supplied  the 
besieged,  insomuch  that  they  were  filled  with  the  carcasses  of 
men  and  horses,  the  captain  and  guard  that  maintained  them 
being  uU  slain.  The  king  and  Coje  Atar  came  at  the  close  of 
this  action,  and  Albuquerque  was  in  great  danger,  his  retreat 
being  cut  off,  but  a  fortunate  cannon  ball  opened  the  way, 
putting  the  enemy's  horse  into  confusion.  Albuquerque  in 
these  actions  found  his  men  ill  disposed  to  obey ;  among  the 
rest,  three  captains  resolving  to  leave  him  and  .sail  for  India. 
This  troubled  Albuquerque,  yet  he  resolved  not  to  desist, 
though  two  captains  that  staid  with  him  opposed  him,  desirous 
to  accompany  the  others;  but  he  used  them  with  such  severity, 
that  they  were  forced  to  obey  him.  From  IJaharem  t(j 
Queixome,  a  fleet  sailed  with  relief  of  men  and  provisions. 
Albuquerque  having  pursued,  and  missing  of  it,  returned  to 
Queixome,  and  fell  upon  500  archers  sent  to  the  king  of 
Ormuz  by  him  of  Lara,  under  the  command  of  his  two 
nephews,  and  slew  them  and  most  of  their  men,  having  but 
80  with  him ;  the  brothers  he  sent  to  Coje  Atar  as  a  present. 
The  town  was  burned.  Finding  he  had  but  few  men  left 
wherewith  to  continue  his  entei-prizp,  and  those  harassed,  and 
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winter  coniino-  on,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Zoeotora,  and  gave 
leave  to  John  de  Nova  to  sail  for  India. 

All)U(|uerqiie,  early  next  spring,  sailed  to  attack  Calayate, 
a  considerable  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the 
inhabitants  having  done  some  injury  to  the  Portugueze.  No 
sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  attacked  and  took  the  town; 
but,  while  plundering  it,  was  surprized  by  1,000  Moors, 
who  were,  however,  beat  off.  After  this  exploit,  he  took  a 
vessel  with  a  great  quantity  of  pearl,  and  then  returned  to 
India. 

At  this  time  credentials  arrived  from  Portugal  investing 
Albuquerque  with  the  title  and  powers  of  viceroy ;  but  the 
officer  who  held  this  situation,  having  just  returned  from 
destroying  a  fleet,  (fitted  out  hy  th<i  Turks  of  Egypt,) 
refused  to  resign.  The  king  of  Portugal  probably  had 
foreseen  this,  as  don  Fernando  Coutinho  shortly  afiter  arrived 
in  India  with  15  ships,  and  immediately  invested  Albuquerque, 
who  was  then  a  prisoner,  with  the  full  powers  of  a  viceroy. 
His  first  act  was  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  trading  ships : 
when  he  sailed  in  order  to  attack  Calicut,  accompanied  by 
Coutinho.  But,  in  their  eagerness  to  enter  the  town,  the  troops 
fell  into  confusion,  which  the  jealousy  of  the  commanders 
increased ;  so  that,  after  fighting  a  whole  day,  tlie  Portugueze 
were  compelled  to  re-embark,  with  the  loss  of  80  men, 
Coutinho  being  killed,  and  the  viceroy  wounded. 

Albuquerque  determined  next  to  attack  Ormuz,  having 
collected  21  vessels,  and  1,700  men,  for  this  expedition;  but 
a  pirate,  named  Timoja,  who  accompanied  him  with  12  ships, 
persuaded  him  to  attempt  Goa.  Having  entered  the  river 
where  the  city  is  situated,  he  sent  his  nephew  don  Antonio 
de  Norhona  and  Timoja  to  sound  it.  A  light  vessel  kading 
the  way,  saw  a  brigantine  of  the  Moors,  and,  giving  chace, 
was  drawn  under  a  fort,  well  stored  vilh  artillery  and 
400  men,  commanded  by  Yacu  Gorgi,  a  valiant  Turk,  to 
secure  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Don  Antonio  seeing  the 
other  in  the  chace,  pressed  after  him ;  and  though  the  attack 
of  the  bulwark  seemed  difficult,  they  made  an  attempt,  and, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  took  it :  the  commander  not  being  able 
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to  stoj)  tlip  flight  of  his  iwen,  retired  to  the  city.  Mean  while 
Timoja,  not  to  he  outdone,  took  another  hulwark  on  the 
continent,  detendetl  by  some  artillery  and  30  men. 

Next  day  as  Alhiujuerque  entered  tlie  river,  he  was  met 
by  Mirali,  and  other  chief  men  of  the  city,  who  came  to 
.surrender  it,  upon  coiulition  tliat  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
estates,  should  be  secured.  The  reason  of  this  surrender  was, 
that  the  Turk  Yacu  had  terrified  them  with  the  relation  of 
what  they  hnd  seen  a  few  Portugucze  do,  and  that  n  Jogiic 
(these  are  religious  men,  and  among  those  pe()|)le  esteemed 
saints  and  jiro])hets)  not  long  before  had  declared  that  Goa 
would  soon  be  sii!)ject  to  strangers.  Albuquerque  accepted 
the  offer,  and,  anchoring  before  the  city,  on  tlie  17th  of 
February,  1510,  was  received  on  shore  as  if  he  had  been 
their  natural  prince.  He  mounted  a  horse  they  brought  him, 
with  rich  furnitiu'e;  at  the  gate  he  received  the  keys,  and 
went  on  to  the  palace  built  by  Sabayo.  He  found  there  mucli 
cannon,  arms,  and  tackle,  and  many  horses.  Next  he  gave 
such  orders  as  were  to  the  satisfacticm  of  all  the  city :  he 
dispatched  several  end)assies  to  divers  kings,  which  produced 
no  effect,  and  only  shewed  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  But 
the  neighbouring  towns  depending  on  Goa  came  instantly  to 
make  their  submission,  and  were  kindly  received. 

The  Mooi's  now  began  to  exercise  their  treachery.  Those 
whom  ^..oiiquerque  most  relied  upon  conspired  against  him, 
and  after  four  months  revolt  subniitted,  in  order  to  gain  time 
until  assistance  arrived.  Accordingly,  he  was  shortly  after 
attacked  by  8,000  fo()t  and  1,500  horse,  wlien  he  retired  to 
Goa,  having  first  cut  to  i)ieces  or  hanged  about  100  Moors, 
who  wert!  implicateil  in  the  conspiracy. 

After  a  siege  of  ^0  days,  which  was  pressed  by  80,000 
men,  Albuquerque  abandoned  the  city,  and  sailed  to  the  port 
of  Pangi,  wlicre  he  intended  to  winter.  The  town's  people 
mistaking  the  Portugueze  for  troops  they  expectetl  to  assist 
them,  were  permitted  to  enter  without  opposition,  when  they 
killed  'MO  men.  Albuquerque  had  intelligence  that  some 
vessels  were  ])reparing  to  burn  his  ships ;  this  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  by   a  >lg(jrous   attack   upon   his   enemies.       Don 
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Antonio  was  killed  in  this  action.  This  man  used  to  nio<lcrato 
tlie  violent  passions  of  his  uncle  Albuquerque,  who  immediately 
after  shewed  tlie  effect  of  his  rigid  severity,  bv  hanij;in^  a 
soldier  because  he  found  him  with  one  of  the  slaves  he  called 
daufffitcrs,  that  he  xised  to  give  in  mairiage :  and  when  some 
of  the  officers  asked  him  what  authority  he  had  to  put  this  in 
execution,  he  shut  them  under  deck,  and  lifted  his  sword  over 
them,  saying,  that  was  his  commission  against  all  tliat  were 
disobedient,  and  then  broke  them  all. 

Next  year  Albuquerque  turned  his  views  again  towards 
Goa,  and  set  out  from  Cananor  with  23  sail,  and  15,000 
fighting  men.  He  passed  by  Onor  to  join  Timoja,  whom  he 
found  busied  in  his  wedding,  being  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  queen :  he  desired  to  be  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
Albuquerque,  and  obliged  him  to  land,  which  proved  very 
dangerous,  for  a  storm  arising  kept  them  on  shore  three  days ; 
and  when  he  retured  to  his  ships,  a  boat,  with  30  men  was 
kkst.  Timoja  sent  with  him  three  ships  and  promised  to  join 
him  at  Goa  with  6,000  men. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  Albuquerque  anchored  the 
second  time  before  the  bar,  calling  to  mind  the  dangers  lie 
had  there  escaped,  and  the  discontent  that  was  among  some 
of  his  officers,  he  thought  fit  to  sooth  the  principals  with  an 
bbliging  harangue,  and  therein  won  all  their  affections.  At 
break  of  day,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Catharine,  the  city  was 
assaulted,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  that  maintained 
the  shore,  but  (though  it  seem  strange)  not  one  Portugueze 
was  killed.  The  enemy  fled  to  recover  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
citv,  and  the  Portugueze  entered  with  them.  Here  the  fitrht 
was  renewed,  till  many  Portugue/e  forced  their  way  in,  doing 
groat  execution  in  the  streets.  They  cleared  all  before  them  to 
the  palace  with  great  danger,  and  the  loss  of  five  men  of  note : 
after  a  most  furious  contest  maintained  with  equal  valour  on 
l)()lh  sides.  Albuquerque  now  having  done  what  became  him, 
tame  up,  and  fortune  appearing  wholly  on  the  Portugueze 
side,  the  Moors  fled,  and  abandoned  the  city,  endeavouring 
to  get  over  to  the  continent,  but  through  hnste  and  confusion 
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perished  in  the  river.  After  the  victory  it  was  found,  that 
of  9,000  fightin<r  men  who  deientled  the  town,  0,000  had 
perished,  a  50  Portuguezc.  INIedeorao,  who  commanded 
the  three  ships  sent  by  Tinioja,  behaved  himself  well. 
Timoja,  with  3,000  men,  eamc  too  late;  he  was  only  witness 
to  the  slaughter.  The  booty  of  horses,  artillery,  arms, 
provisions,  and  ships,  was  excessive,  and  such  as  was 
necessary  for  tJie  great  designs  All)uquer(jue  had  conceived. 
'  The  dead  were  honourably  buried ;''  says  our  author, 
*  those  of  the  enemy  in  the  bellies  of  the  crocodiles  of  the 
Not  one  Moor   was  kft   alive  in  the   island.      The 


river. 


Gcnt^)OS,  who  were  countrymen,  were  restored  to  their  farms, 
and  the  government  of  them  given  to  Timoja,  and  afterwards  to 
Melrao,  a  nephew  ol'  the  king  of  Onor.  While  Albuquerque 
settled  these  affairs,  he  received  many  ambassadors  with 
congratulations  of  his  success  fnmi  several  princes  of  Malahar. 
Albuquerque,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  Goa,  set 
set  sail  to  punish  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Malacca,  for 
some  treachery  towards  the  Portugueze.  Several  ships  were 
taken  on  the  voyage.  At  last,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Malacca,  with  much  noise  of  warlike  instruments,  and 
firing  of  cannon.  Next  day  came  a  gallant  Moor,  with  a 
deceitful  message  from  the  king  to  Albuquerque,  who 
assumed  great  state,  having  also  an  imposing  person,  and  a 
venerable  beard,  which  had  never  been  cut  since  he  was  at 
Ormuz,  he  saying  it  should  never  be  cut  till  he  sat  for  that 
purpose  on  the  back  of  Coje  Atar;  so  it  grew  to  such  a 
length,  that  he  knotted  it  to  his  girdle.  He  treated  thp 
Moors  courteously,  whose  message  contained,  that  if  he  came 
for  merchandize  it  was  ready.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
merchandize  he  sought  for,  were  some  I'ortugueze  that  wcc 
in  the  city,  that  having  got  them,  he  would  let  the  king  know 
what  more  he  demanded  of  him.  The  IVIoor  at  his  return 
spread  the  terror  of  this  answer,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
to  buy  off  that  danger  bv  restoring  the  Portugueze,  and 
payinj;  a  sum  of  mone}'.  Prince  Alodim  and  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Pam  prevented  the  executing  of  this  resolution, 
and  made  ready  to  defend  themselves. 
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On  the  eve  of  St.  James  the  a])()stlc,  the  sioual  was  given 
for  landing,  witli  great  shouts  and  noise  of  guns ;   innnediately 
the  Portugueze  leaped  on  shore,  and  mixed  with  the  enemy. 
The  hottest  dispute  was  ahout  gaining  and  maintaining  the 
bridge,  whieh  Albucjuenjue  had  undertaken  hiinsell',  and  was 
vigorously  defended,   till  the  enemy,  being  pressed,   leaped 
into  the  river,  where  many  were  killed  and  wounded.     The 
prince  and  king  of  Pam  bravely  withstood  another  party  of 
the  Portugueze  that  would  make  their  way  to  the  bridge. 
King  Mahomet  came  out  on  a  bulky  elephant,  with  two  more 
carrying  castles  on  their  backs,  whence  flew  a  great  number 
of  darts.      The   Portugueze  attacked    the    boasts,    and   so 
wounded  them,  that  they  fled,  trampling  tiicir  own  men,  and 
making  way  for  the  Portugueze  to  join  those  at  the  bridge. 
Albuquerque  then  fortified  himself  there,  and  because  much 
harm    was    done    with   poisoned   arrows   from   the   tops  of 
the  iieighlK)uring   houses,    he   caused   them    to  be   burned. 
Albuquerque,   bestowing   great   praises   on  his  captains  for 
their   valour,  and   perceiving   they  were   scorched   with  the 
heat,  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  retired  with  them  to  the 
ships  about  night,  where  10  died  of  j)oisoned  arrows.     The 
enemy's  loss  was  not  known. 

Whilst  Albuquerque  rested  in  the  ships  refreshing  his  men, 
the  king  harassed  him,  luidcrmining  the  streets  to  blow  up 
the  Portugueze,  and  covering  them  with  poisoned  thorns 
that  might  gore  them  at  coming  in  ;  he  planted  more 
artillery  in  many  places,  and  secured  the  bridge.  Albuquerque 
sent  Antony  de  Abreu  in  a  vessel  well  manned,  to  gain  it ; 
from  the  bridge  flew  showers  of  bullets,  and  Deniz  Fernandez 
de  Melo  seeing  him  near  killed,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off 
to  the  ships  to  be  dressed,  but  he  with  wonderful  constancy 
said,  *  Though  I  have  neither  strength  to  fight,  nor  voice 
to  command,  I  have  still  life  to  keep  my  post.'  Floats  of 
wildfire  were  drove  akmg  the  river  to  burn  the  vessel,  which 
could  not  be  prevented  till  Albuquerque  effected  it  by  gaining 
the  bridge ;  wlien  the  vessel  had  liberty  to  act.  The  Portugueze 
commander  entered  the  city  through  showers  of  bullets, 
arrows,  and  darts.     Understand  in  jj  the  danger  of  the  mines 
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which  wci^  ma  Im^-.J  street  le  1<m)I<  rthtr  'v  ly  an(i  caiiicd 
the  mosque;  and  at  I;«st  v  St  va^t  jglUt  i  ,i  tho  ontiiiy, 
took  entire  possession  oi  i  citv,  l»  ing  witJi  liim  in  tliis 
action  only  800  Portiiguc/f  hikI  ^200  Mulabars. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  Ikin^  killed  or  dispersed, 
it  was  quickly  repeopk-d  by  stranoers.  In  the  mean  time 
Albuquerque  built  a  fort  and  a  church,  and  coined  nioivy. 
He  also  sent  ambassadors  to  8iam,  to  Pegu,  and  ships  to 
discover  the  islands  of  IVlalacra  and  IJanda.  He  likewise 
received  several  emiwssies,  and  frustrated  some  ])lots  that 
were  entered  into  against  the  Portugueze,  after  which  ho 
returned  to  Cochin,  having  taken  on  his  j)assage  two  ships 
very  richly  laden. 

Goa  being  l)esiegcd,  by  an  entrrprizing  chief,  Albui(ueixjiio 
gnilcd  to  its  relief,  and,  inuuediately  on  landing,  attacked  the 
enemy's  fortress,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but,  thinl<ing  it  was 
not  vigorously  carried  on  by  sea,  he  l(^ped  into  a  boat,  and 
went  so  near  that  a  cannon  ball  killed  a  man  that  steered  the 
vessels,  dashing  his  brains  and  blood  on  Albuciueniue^  beard. 
This  so  inflamed  him,  that  he  promised  a  reward  to  any  one 
that  should  break  that  cannon ;  and  inuuediately  one  of  the 
gunners  directed  a  ball  into  the  mouth  of  it,  which  broke  it 
to  pieces  and  killed  the  cannonier.  This  made  way  for  the 
Portugueze  to  come  up  the  river,  and  lay  close  siege  to  the 
fort,  when  Zufolari  aj)peared  on  the  continent  with  7,000  men, 
coming  to  the  relief  of  it ;  but  finding  nothing  could  be  done, 
he  retired  with  some  loss  sustained  by  the  cannon. 

Albuquerque  sat  down  before  the  place  with  4,000  men, 
whei'eof  3,000  were  Portugueze.  Shortly  after  the  natives 
suiTendercd,  u))on  condition  that  they  shoulil  leave  the  Ibrt 
with  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition,  but  would  deliver  nil 
the  slaves  and  renegadtx's,  which  last  Albuquerque  punished 
}yy  cutting  off  their  no.ses,  ears,  right  hands,  and  thinTd)s  of 
the  left,  and  sending  them  so  maimed  to  I'ortugal.  One  of 
these  was  L'erdinando  Lopez,  who.  to  do  penatice  for  his  sin>. 
voluntarily  staid  with  a  bhuk  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
where  lie  was  afterwards  serviceable  t<»  some  ships,  and  began 
to  cultivate  that  i>lan(l. 
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All)U(|uer(|ue  next  siiili'd  to  destroy  the  town  of  Aden  at 
liie  mouth  of  the  lied  Sou,  in  order  to  ruin  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India.  But  the  pluce  was  so  well  f'ortiiied  that, 
Jitter  two  attempts,  the  enterpri/e  was  abandoned.  He, 
however,  succeeded  in  procuring  leave  from  the  king  of 
Orinu/  to  build  a  tort  near  the  city.     Here  also  he  received 

* 

ambassadors  lK)th  from  Abyssinia  and  Persia,  after  whicii  lie 
returned  to  India  lor  tiie  recovery  of  his  health,  which  was 
much  impaired.  On  the  passage  he  heard  that  there  were 
arrived  in  India  12  ships  from  Portugal,  who  brought  orders 
lor  him  to  rctiun  home.  Lope  Soare/,  who  commanded 
them,  being  appointed  liis  siieeessor ;  hearing  this,  he  cried 
out,  '  Lope  Soarez,  governor  of  India ;  it  is  he,  it  could  be 
IK)  other.  Don  .James  Meiide/  and  .lames  ]\'revra,  whom  I 
sent  prisoners  for  heinous  crimes,  return,  the  (me  governor  of 
(>ochin,  the  other  secretary  ?  It  is  time  for  me  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  for  I  have  incurred  the  king'* 
displeasure  for  his  subjects  sake,  and  the  subjects  anger  for 
the  king's  sake.  Old  man  fly  to  the  church,  it  concerns  your 
honour  you  should  die,  and  you  never  omitted  any  thing  that 
concerned  your  honour."'  Then  lifting  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
lieaven  gave  (lod  thanks  a  governor  came  so  opportunely; 
not  doubting  he  should  die.  He  was  soon  seized  with  a 
profound  melancholy,  and  arrived  at  Dabul,  almost  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  there  writ  his  last  lines  to  the  king.  Upon 
the  bar  of  Goa  (which  he  called  his  land  of  promise)  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1514,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  king 
,uAn\  the  second ;  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  his  countenance 
pleasing,  and  venerable  by  his  bi-ard  which  reached  to  his 
girdle,  to  which  he  wore  it  knotted ;  that  was  white,  and 
ills  complexion  lair ;  his  picture  shews  he  wore  his  breeches, 
doublet,  cloke,  cap,  and  coil",  all  black,  with  gold  trimming ; 
the  waistcoat  striped  with  green  velvet,  with  small  spots  like 
studs.  It  was  doubted  wluther  he  was  the  better  man  or 
ot'icer.  When  angry,  his  looks  were  somewhat  terrible; 
vvluii  merrv,  i,lw.  ant  and  wlUv.  He  was  twice  before 
Oiuiuz,  twice  befoe  Goa,  and  twice  before  Malacca,  three 
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t'aiuoiiA  ihlancih  niid  kingdoms  in  Asia,  uvcr  which  he  gloriouHly 
triiiniphrd. 

These  dariu};  exploits  of  the  early  Portiiguo/e  navigators 
were  certainly  such  as  are  usually  cx|x;cted  from  pirates ;  but, 
as  the  Indians  were  heathens,  the  C'hristians  of  thoHC  tinie» 
coneludetl  that  they  were  properly  authori/etl  to  use  them  as 
they  pleased.  After  Alhuquenjue's  death,  the  Portugucze 
persevered  in  their  discoveries  and  conquesta  in  India, 
{)crforniing  such  acts  of  conduct  and  bravery  as  intimidated 
the  native  princes,  and  hastened  their  submission  to  the 
warlike  strangers. 
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BY  ROBRHT  OIIMK,  ESQ.  F.  A.  S. 


ATR.  ORME  has  published  a  most  accurate  and  interesting 
history  of  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the  Marattas,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  English  in  Hindostan.  We  cannot 
pretend,  agreeably  to  our  plan,  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  this 
learned  work ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  English  establishment  in  Hindostan,  with  a 
general  idea  of  the  government,  and  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  Hindoos^  or  Gentoos^  are  such  an  ancient  people  that 
their  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time.  Their  customs, 
tlu'ir  laws,  and  their  religion,  continued  it  appears  for  ages, 
until  the  year  1000,  when  the  Mahometans  extended  their 
conquests  into  India,  and  the  influence  of  the  Moguls  was 
established  by  Timur,  in  1398.  After  many  rebellions,  and 
much  bloodshed,  the  Mogul  empire,  in  1605,  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  Selim,  who  reigned  22  years. 

It  was  in  this  reign,  and  in  the  year  1615,  that  sir  Thomas 
Roc  was  sent  as  the  first  English  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
of  Hindostan.      Seven  years  previous  to  this,   the  Hector, 
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an  English  sliip,  arrived  at  Siirat,  commanded  by  captain 

Hawkins.     At  this  time  the  Portuguezc  marine  predominated 

on  the  western  seas  of  India,  in  so  much  that  they  made  prize 

of  all  vessels  which  had  not  taken  their  pass ;  and  the  fear  oi 

their  resentment  on  the  ships  which  traded  from  Surat  to  the 

gulfs  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  deterred  the  Mogul's  officers  from 

giving  the  encouragement  they  might  wish,  to  the  English 

strangers.      They,  however,  permitted  Hawkins  to  land  his 

lead  and  iron,  with  some  treasure ;  but  obliged  him  to  buy 

and  sell  with  much  delay  and  disadvantage.     In  Septenilx'i 

the  northern  armada  of  the  Portugueze,  consisting  of  40  sail 

of  grabs  and  gallivats,  came  into  the  road,  threatening  to  burn 

the  city  and  all  its  vessels,  if  the  English  ship,  and  all  that 

belonged  to  her,  were  not  sent  away.     Hawkins  hastened  her 

dispatch,  but  not  equal  to  the  impatience  of  the  Portugueze, 

who  seized  his  longboat,  with  goods  to  a  considerable  amount, 

and  27  men,  whom  they  kept  prisoners  ;  but  did  not  venture 

to  attack  the  ship,  which  sailed  a  few  days  after,  on  the  oth 

of  October,  from  Bantam, 

Several  other  English  vessels  ventured  into  the  Indian  seas; 
but  the  Portugueze  opposed  them,  both  by  force  and  intrigue. 
However,  when  the  natives  perceived  that  the  Portuguezc 
were  unable  to  beat  the  English,  they  opposed  the  monopolizing' 
detnands  of  the  former. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1()14,  captain  Downton  arrived 
from  England  with  four  ships,  and  anchored  at  Swally,  near 
Surat.  The  viceroy  of  Goa  with  51  vessels,  carrying  VM 
cannon,  and  manned  by  8,600  men,  Portugueze  and  natives, 
immediately  sailed  to  attack  him.  The  Enghsh  had  only  80 
cannon  of  much  inferior  shot. 

Captain  Downton  considered  the  success  of  this  armament 
as  the  certain  destructiou  of  the  English  commerce  in  tho 
Mogul's  dominions ;  reasoning,  that  if  his  own  ships  should 
be  driven  from  their  stations,  in  the  roads  of  Surat  and 
Swally,  the  viceroy,  by  the  devastation  even  of  the  city  itself, 
wouhl  compel  the  nabob  to  refuse  the  English  all  future 
resort  and  intercourse;  and,  computing  the  loss  of  his  ships 
as  a  detriment   much  inferior   to  such   a   consequence,   he 
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resolved  to  perish  with  them,  rather  tlian  recede;  hut  did 
not  despair  that  stratagem  might  avail  to  supj)ly  tiie  defect  of 
force. 

The  nabob,  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  armament, 
sent  his  shabander,  or  custom-master,  and  several  other 
principal  men,  to  the  viceroy,  with  a  large  present  of 
provisions,  and  many  promises,  to  obtain  peace;  which  the 
viceroy  refused,  not  doubting  that  he  should  destroy  the 
English  ships ;  after  which  he  intended  to  exact  much  severer 
teims,  or  the  full  price  of  remission. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ^Oth  of  January,  1615,  at  low 
water,  Downton  sent  the  Hope,  of  300  tons,  to  anchor  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  channel,  where  the  galleons  would  not 
have  depth  sufficient  to  come  near  her  until  the  flood  was 
high.  The  three  other  ships  stx)n  after  came  out  to  the  cove, 
but  anchored  again  in  the  channel.  These  manoeuvres 
produced  the  intended  mistake,  that  the  English  ships  had 
quitted  Swally  to  put  to  sea  and  fly  the  coast.  And  the 
Hope  had  scarcely  anchored,  before  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
Portuguese  were  under  full  sail,  plying  to  stop  the  channeL 
The  two  smaller  ships,  with  the  pinnace,  which  were  foremost, 
all  at  the  same  time  grappled  and  boarded  the  Hope ;  in  which, 
the  attack  being  expected,  was  well  resisted.  Downton, 
with  the  three  other  ships,  leaving  their  anchors,  came  down, 
and  fired  their  shot  on  the  enemy's  ships  entangled  with 
the  Hope;  which  thrice  beat  oft*  the  Portugueze  who  had 
entered,  to  find  more  danger  on  board  their  own;  but  the 
confusion  of  continual  slaughter  disabled  them  from  cutting 
clear  of  the  Hope,  until  in  despair,  they  set  fii-e  to  all  th« 
three,  and  took  to  the  water ;  when  a  number  of  frigates, 
which  had  hitherto  given  no  assistance,  now  risked  themselves, 
and  saved  many,  but  many  were  drowned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Hope  had  taken  fire  in  her  main  and 
fore  rigging,  but  nevertheless  disengaged  herself  from  the 
three  ships  in  fiercer  flames,  which  drove  on  tlie  sands,  and 
burnt  until  overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  All  this  while  the 
galleons  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  spit,  across  which  they 
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cannonaded  the  Englisli  ships  within  the  channel,  which  was 
answered  ;  but  with  Uttle  detriment  on  either  side. 

After  this  affair,  the  Portugueze  received  a  reinforcement, 
and  repeatedly  attacked  the  English;  but  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  captain  Downton  always  predominated.  He  completed  his 
cargoes,  and  sailed  in  safety. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe's  embassy,  which  followed,  gave  the 
English  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Portugueze,  the  English 
concerns,  in  Hindostan,  continued  to  gain  ground. 

In  1633,  the  Portugueze  and  Moguls  quarrelled  seriously, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  former  from 
Hoogley,  on  the  Ganges.  In  1712,  a  contest  for  the 
empire  took  j)lace,  whit  h  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Feroksere, 
great  ^'p^'andson  of  Aurungzebe.  It  was  in  this  reign  that 
the  English  East  India  company  obtained  the  famous 
*  Firman,'  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and 
import  were  exempted  from  duties,  or  customs ;  and  this  was 
regarded  as  the  company's  '  Commercial  Charter  in  India,' 
while  they  stood  in  need  of  protection  from  the  princes  of  the 
country. 

In  1738,  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  the  Persian  throne, 
entered  Delhi,  where  he  is  said  to  have  massacred  100,000 
inhabitants,-  and  to  have  collected  62,000,000/.  of  plundp*. 
The  Mogul  empire  now  fell  into  pieces.  The  Deccan  was 
established  into  an  independent  kingdom.  Bengal  shortly 
after  followed  the  example.  The  Rohillas  next  claimed  their 
independence:  while  the  Marattas,  in  the  emperor's  name, 
plundered  all  their  neighbours.  Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  it  has  seldom  happened  that  the  bonds  of  government 
were  so  suddenly  dissolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing 
at  least  60,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Upon  the  death  of  Nizam,  in  1748,  contests  ensued  for  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  occasioned  the  interference  of  the 
French  and  English,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  that  happened 
in  consequence  of  them,  and  that  lasted  till  the  year  1754. 
The  result  enabled  the  English  to  c  .tablish  their  security  and 
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influence  over  the  Carnatic ;  and  the  French,  In  addition  to 
the  solid  advantage  of  getting  possession  of  the  northern 
circars,  valued  at  half  a  million  sterling,  of  annual  revenue, 
gained  the  splendid  but  uncertain  privilege  of  influencing  the 
councils  of  the  Nizam,  by  attending  his  person  with  their 
army.  The  Mogul  was  now  become  merely  nominal,  and 
the  emperors  were  deprived  in  a  great  degree  of  their 
importance. 

In  1759  and  1760,  Hindostan  was  again  visited,  for  the 
sixth  time,  by  Abdalla,  and  Delhi  was  again  plundered  and 
almost  depopulated.  The  Marattas,  in  these  times  of 
confusion  and  revolution,  were  gathering  strength  ;  and, 
possessed  of  extensive  domains  'md  vast  armies,  they  projected 
the  expulsion  of  Abdalla,  and  he  restoration  of  the  Hindoo 
government  throughout  the  empire.  Thus  the  principal 
powers  of  Hindostan  were  ari'anged  into  two  parties,  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans;  for  the  Jates  joined  the  Marattas; 
and  Sujah  Dowlah,  with  the  Ilohillas,  and  other  Mahometan 
chiefs  of  less  note,  joined  Abdalla:  and  a  battle  ensued  on 
the  plains  of  Carnawl  and  Panniput.  There  was  said  to  be 
150,000  Mahometans,  and  no  less  than  200,000  Marattas. 
Victory  declared  for  Abdalla,  after  a  bloody  and  destructive 
battle;  so  that  the  Marattas  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  pretentions  to  universal  empire  in  Hindostan ;  and  from 
that  period  (1761)  their  power  has  been  sensibly  on  the 
decline. 

Abdalla's  influence  at  Delhi  was  now  unlimited ;  and  he 
determined  to  place  Shah  Aulum  on.  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  he  dreaded  trusting  himself  in  the  hands  of 
Abdalla,  who  set  up  Jewan  Buckt,  the  son  of  Shah  Aulum, 
for  emperor,  exaciing  an  annual  tribute;  so  that  in  reality 
Abdalla  was  emperor,  and  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  establish 
himself  in  Hindostan  he  might  probably  have  begun  a  new 
dynasty  of  emperors  in  his  own  person.  The  territory  of  the 
young  emperor,  and  of  Nidjib  Dowlah  his  guardian,  was 
merely  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi ;  and  his 
father,  Shah  Aulum,  was  without  territory,  and  almost 
without  friends.     However,  the  expulsion  of  the  nabob  of 
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Jiengal,  Cossim  Ally,  by  the  English,  in  1763,  by  drawing 
Sujah  Dowlah  into  the  quarrel,  brought  the  wandering 
emperor  again  into  notice ;  but  he  had  more  to  hope  from  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  than  tiiose  of  his  patron,  Sujah 
Dowlah ;  and  the  uninterrupted  success  that  attended  them 
in  1763,  1764,  and  1765,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  armies  of 
Cossim  Ally  and  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  the  entire  conquest 
of  Oude  and  Allahabad,  left  the  emperor  and  Sujah  Dowlah 
no  hopes,  but  from  the  moderation  of  the  victors. 

The  private  distresses  of  Shah  Aulum,  the  emperor  or 
great  Mogul,  were  so  pressing  during  Mr.  Hasting's  last 
journey  to  Oude,  in  1784,  that  his  son,  Jewan  Buckt,  came 
to  solicit  assistance  from  the  English. 

Among  the  new  powers  that  arose  on  the  downfal  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  we  ought  to  mention  the  French  and  English. 
As  for  the  Portugueze,  their  power  had  passed  its  meridian 
before  this  period ;  l)esides,  their  views  being  commercial, 
they  wisely  chose  insular  situations,  such  as  Goa,  Bombay, 
Salsette,  Dift,  &c.  and  never  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
very  considerable  extent  of  territory,  although  they  kept  on 
foot  a  large  army  of  Europeans.  The  Dutch  system  was 
nearly  the  same;  and  their  prosperity,  in  a  great  measure, 
grew  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Portugueze;  who,  having 
fallen  imder  the  dominion  of  Spain,  became  obnoxious  as  well 
to  the  jealousy  of  rivalship,  as  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Hollanders.  The  French  power  was  of  short  duration,  but 
brilliant  while  it  lasted.  It  began  during  the  government  ol" 
M.  Dupleix  at  Pondicheiry,  in  1749,  and  ended  in  1761, 
by  the  capture  of  their  principal  settlement.  The  French 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  European  power  that  trained  the 
natives  of  India  to  regular  discipUne,  as  well  as  the  first  who 
set  the  example  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions,  of  any 
great  extent,  in  India;  in  which  they  have  been  so  successfully 
followed  by  the  English. 

In  1756,  Sujah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  being  jealous 
of  the  rising  power  of  the  English,  took  tlie  fort  of  Calcutta, 
and  caused  the  principal  part  of  the  garrison  to  perisli  in  a 
small  chamber,  called  the  '  Black  Hole.''     In  the  following 
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year,  however,  an  armament  Irom  Madras,  under  admiral 
Watson  and  colonel  Clive,  not  only  recovered  Calcutta,  but 
brought  the  nabob  to  terms.  The  famous  battle  of  Plassey, 
fought  in  June,  1T57,  in  which  Jaffer,  a  powerful  Omrah, 
favoured  the  English,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power 
of  the  British  nation  in  Bengal.  And  in  1765,  when  Jaffer, 
the  nabob  of  Bengal,  died,  lord  Clive  took  possession  of  the 
Bengal  provinces,  with  the  approbation. of  Shah  Aulum,  the 
nominal  Mogul. 

In  1767,  when  Hyder  Ally  had  arrived  at  the  height  of 
his  fortune,  the  war  between  him  and  the  English  broke  out. 
Having  bought  off*  the  Marattas,  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  the  restoration  of  some  places  he  had  taken  from 
thetn,  and  detached  the  Nizam  from  the  English,  the  war 
was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  vigour.  After  some  sharp 
buttles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  British  army  seized  on  Hyder''s  province  of 
Coimbettore,  a  fertile  district  on  the  south  of  Mysore,  and 
commanding  a  ready  way  to  Hyder's  capital,  Seringapatam. 
The  war  was  continued  with  various  success  during  the  years 
1767,  1768,  and  part  of  1769;  when  Hyder,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  troops,  chiefly  horse,  eluded  the  British  army, 
came  within  seven  miles  of  Madras,  and  dictated  a  peace  to 
the  government  of  that  place.  This  peace  was  disreputable 
to  the  British  councils  only;  since  the  hands  of  the  commander 
in  chief  (general  Joseph  Smith)  were  tied  up,  at  the  very 
moment,  the  most  favourable  for  striking  a  blow ;  and  while 
Hyder,  fearing  the  general's  approach,  could  purchase  his 
security  no  other  way  than  by  intimidating  government  into 
the  measure  of  laying  their  commands  on  the  general  not  to 
advance ;  by  which  means  he  might  ix)ssibly  have  cut  Hyder 
and  his  detachment  to  pieces.  The  Nizam  had,  very  early  in 
the  war,  been  detached  from  Hyder's  alliance ;  chiefly  by  tlie 
strong  measure  of  sending  a  detaclnnent  from  Bengal  into  the 
into  the  heart  of  Golconda ;  which  made  hiiu  tremble  lor  his 
capital,  Hydrabad. 

Tlie  peace  left  matters  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  were 
before  the  war;  and  whatever  credit  Ilyder  might  have  gained 
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by  its  termination,  was  done  away  by  tlie  total  defeat  wbicli 
he  suffered,  in  1771,  iVoni  the  Maratta  army,  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  capital;  into  which  he  escaped  with  great  difficulty, 
with  a  small  remnant  of  his  army;  afterwards  defying  the 
attacks  of  bis  numerous  enemies,  who  had  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  ordinary  requisites  for  a  siege.  His  revenues  and  his 
army  were  improved  by  the  few  years  of  peace  that  followed. 

When  the  Marattas,  in  1773,  crossed  the  Ganges,  to 
invade  the  Rohilla  country,  a  brigade  of  the  British  army 
marched  to  the  western  frontier  of  that  country,  and  drove 
the  Marattas  across  the  river.  For  this  protection  the 
Rohilla  chiefs  had  stipulated  to  pay  Sujah  Dowlah  (the  British 
army  acting  as  his  allies)  40  lacks  of  rupees  (400,000/.)  ;  but 
when  the  service  was  performed,  the  payment  of  the  money 
was  evaded.  This  breach  of  treaty  led  to  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Rohilla  country  in  the  following  year,  1774. 
A  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  Dooab  was  also  conquered 
from  the  Jates  and  other  adventurers,  by  which  the  boundary 
of  Oude  was  advanced  westward  within  25  miles  of  Agra; 
north-westward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of 
the  Ganges ;  and  south-westward  to  the  Jumnah  river.  In 
1775,  on  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  on  the  accession  of 
his  son  Azuph,  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  the  British 
government,  by  which  the  quantum  of  the  subsidy  for  the 
use  of  the  brigaue  was  increased ;  and  the  province  of  Benares, 
which  produced  a  clear  revenue  of  240,000/.  per  annum,  was 
ceded  to  the  company.  The  war  with  the  Poonah  Marattas 
occasioned  the  march  of  a  brigade  across  the  continent  to  the 
side  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  in  1778  and  1779.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  British  military  history 
in  India.  The  brig"  le,  which  consisted  of  less  than  7,000 
men,  all  native  troops,  commanded  by  European  officers, 
marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumnah  to  the  western  sea, 
in  spite  of  the  Marattas,  whose  empire  they  traversed  almost 
the  whole  way. 

The  French  war  breaking  out  at  this  time,  and  Hyder  Ally 
expecting  a  communion  of  interests  with  the  French,  broke 
into  the   Carnatic,   in  the  autumn  of  1780,   with   100,000 
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lTooj)H,  horse  and  foot,  the  Ix^st  of  their  kind  that  had  erer 
heen  disciplined  by  a  native  of  India.  His  success  in  cutting 
to  pieces  colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  and  the  consequent 
retreat  of  the  Carnatic  army,  occasioned  a  despair  of  the 
Uritish  interests  in  that  quarter,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Hasthigs  and  sir  Eyre  Coote  thought 
otherwise ;  and  there  was  f.ent  front  Bengal,  to  the  relief  of 
the  Carnatic,  a  brigade  of  about  7,000  men,  with  ample 
supplies  of  money  and  provisions.  Until  these  troops  and 
supplies  arrived,  the  British  possessed  nothing  more  in  the 
Carnatic  than  the  ground  occupied  by  their  camps  and 
fortresses.  Under  sir  Eyre  Coote,  Hvder  was  successfullv 
combated  during  two  campaigns ;  at  the  end  of  which 
|,  (October,  17H!i)  he  f<Aind  the  possession  of  liis  object,  tlie 
Carnatic,  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  Hyder  perceived  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  his  ambitious  projects ;  and  he  would  actually 
have  doiK'  so,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had  not  expected  a 
more  seasonable  and  eft'ectual  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to  effect  our  expulsion 
in  a  cam})aign  or  two.  But  he  became  more  jealous  of  the 
French  than  of  the  English;  and  if  the  peace  of  Paris  had 
left  the  Carnatic  in  his  hands,  instead  of  Mahomet  Ally's, 
the  French  would  have  found  the  ill  effect  of  his  conduct 
respecting  them ;  for  he  certainly  never  intended  that  they 
should  assume  any  character  in  it  besides  that  of  merchants. 
With  this  dispositi(m  of  mind,  Hyder  died  soon  after,  in 
1783,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo,  who  made  peace 
with  the  English  in  March,  1784,  at  Mangalore. 

In  the  year  1792,  Tippoo,  after  several  defeats,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  a  great  piu't  of  his  dominions  to  the 
English  and  tlieir  allies :  in  Michouasion  there  was  added  to 
the  British  possessions  Barah,  Mahal,  and  Dindegal ;  the 
{'alicut.  Palieand,  and  Coorg-a  countries.  In  the  year  1799, 
Coimbetoiv,  (';mara,  and  other  districts  were  added,  but 
hostilities  did  not  tenmijiate  till  the  reduction  of  Seringapatam.. 
the  capital  of  Mysore,  when  Tippoo  himself  fell. 

Vot.  in.— (58)  3  F 
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Mr.  Orine  has  thrown  his  observations  upon  the  government 
and  people  of  Hindostan  into  u  systematic  form.  We  uIho 
liavc  adopted  the  method ;  and,  in  general,  the  language  ot 
our  author. 

Every  province  is  goveincd  by  a  sulK)rdi nation  of  officers, 
who  hold  from  no  other  power  tlian  that  of  the  nabob. 

Naboh  (derived  from  na'td,  a  word  signifying  deputy)  is  a 
title,  which,  at  Delhi,  none  but  those  who  are  styled  thus,  in 
a  commission  given  by  the  king,  dare  to  assume.  In  distant 
provinces  nabobs  have  governed,  who  have  been  registered  as 
dead  at  Delhi.  A  nabob,  although  ap}^)ointed  by  a  siibaft, 
(a  prince  wIjo  is  deemed  the  highest  representative  of  the 
Mogul)  ought  to  have  his  e4>nimission  confirmed  by  the  king, 
or  one  with  an  authentic  comnussion  appears  to  supplant  him. 

Duan  is  properly  the  judge  of  the  province  in  civil  matters. 
This  ofHce  is  commonly  devolved  on  a  Gentoo,  in  provinces 
which  by  their  vicinity  or  importance  to  the  tlirone,  ai'e  more 
immediately  subject  to  its  attention.  This  officer  holds  his 
cohunission  from  the  king.  Ihit,  by  the  nature  of  the 
government  of  Hindostan,  where  all  look  only  to  one  head, 
he  is  never  more  than  an  assistant :  he  may  be  a  spy ;  he 
cannot  be  a  rival  to  tlie  power  of  the  nabob. 

lievenues,  imposts,  and  taxes,  are  levied  throu<*hout  the 
country,  by  the  appearance,  if  not  by  the  force  of  the  soldiers. 
— The  other  officei's  of  the  province  Jire  therefore  more 
immediately  mihtary. 

Phousdar  signifies  the  conunander  of  a  detached  body  of 
the  army,  and  in  the  military  government,  is  a  title  next  to 
that  of  the  nabob.  As  the  governors  of  particidar  parts  of 
the  province  have  always  some  troops  under  their  command, 
,such  governors  are  called  phousdars. 

A  Jiavifdar  is  the  officer  placed  by  the  government  to 
superintend  a  small  village, 

Cazee  is  the  Mahometan  judge  ecclesiastical,  who  supports 
and  is  supported  by  aJioran.     He  is  extremely  venerated. 

In  treating  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  Hindostan, 
farther  lights  will  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the  government 
of  the  provinces. 
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All  the  lands  in  the  kingiloni  belong  to  the  kmg :  tlKTctoro 
all  the  lands  in  the  provinces  are  subject  to  the  nnlvib.  With 
him,  or  his  representatives,  limners  af^ree  for  the  cultivation 
of  such  an  extent,  on  reserving  to  themselves  such  a  pro{)ortion 
of  the  produce.  Tliis  pro|)ortion  is  settled  according  to  the 
difficulty  or  case  of  raising  the  grairt,  and  seldom  exceeds  a 
third. 

On  the  (xmst  of  Coromandel  where  excessive  heats  and 
infrequent  rains  exact  the  utmost  labour  to  bring  rice  to 
perfection ;  if  these  farmers  were  not  mildly  dealt  with,  they 
would  undertake  nothing,  and  the  whole  country  would  be 
famished.  Here  therefore  ena)uragement  is  given  to  them, 
and  the  government  will  sometimes  be  at  the  expenceof  works 
to  assist  them  in  the  labour  of  raising  ainl  conveying  water 
througli  the  land. 

The  province  of  Bengal  is  the  most  fertile  of  any  in  the 
universe,  moi'e  so  than  in  Egypt,  and  with  greater  certainty. 
— A  stratum  of  the  richest  mould  upon  a  bottom  of  sand,  the 
equal  level  of  the  country,  and  not  a  stone  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  space  of  some  hundred  miles,  whilst  shells  are  found  every 
where. 

The  mechanic  or  avtificer  will  work  only  to  the  measure  of 
his  necessities.  He  dreads  to  be  distinguished.  If  he  becomes 
too  noted  for  having  acquired  a  little  more  money  than  others 
of  his  craft,  that  will  bo  taken  from  him.  If  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  his  skill,  he  is  seized  upon  by  some  person 
in  authority,  and  obliged  to  work  for  him  night  and  day,  on 
muc^i  harder  terms  than  his  usual  labour  acquiied  when  at 
liberty. 

Hence  all  emulation  is  destroyed;  and  all  the  luxury  of  an 
Asiatic  empire  has  not  been  able  to  counteract  by  its  propensity 
10  magnificence  and  sjjlendour,  the  dispiriting  effects  of  that 
fear  which  reigns  throughout,  and  without  which  a  despotic 
power  would  reign  no  more. 

Where  the  human  race  is  struggling  through  such  mighty 
ills  as  render  its  condition  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the 
brutes  of  the  field ;  shall  we  not  expect  to  find  throughout 
Hindostan  dreary  plains,  lands  uncultivated,  miserable  villages 
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thinly  inters|X}rsccl,  desolutcil  towns,  aiul  the  iiuiuIht  of 
inhabitants  as  much  diminished  as  their  niinuncs  appoor 
muki)ilicd. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  u  people  cqualliiif;  if  not  exceeding 
in  numbers  the  most  pjpidous  stati>s,  such  as  enjoy  the  best 
of  governments  and  the  best  of  laws. 

Effects  of  the  climate  of  Hindostun  seem  to  counteract,  in 
favour  of  the  human  race,  the  violences  to  which  it  is  subject 
from  the  natuiti  of  the  government. 

1.  The  sun  forbids  the  ust  of  fuel,  and  renders  the  want  of 
raiment  to  be  scarcely  an  inconvenience.  2.  The  bare  earth, 
with  the  slightest  hut  over  it,  af  brds  a  repose  without  the 
danger  of  diseases  to  a  people  vastly  temperate.  3.  Productions 
peculiar  to  the  soil  of  India  exceedingly  contribute  to  the  ease 
of  various  labours :  a  convenient  house  mav  be  built  in  three 
days,  with  no  other  materials  than  what  are  furnished  by  the 
luimboo  and  kajan :  a  boat,  with  ail  its  appurtenances,  may 
be  made  from  the  single  cocoa-nut  tree;  winch  at  the  same 
time  supplies  oil,  and  u  nourishment  in  much  request;  the 
ease  of  producing  and  manul'acturing  cotton  is  evinced  by  the 
})lcnty  and  price  of  linen.  4.  Ilealtli  is  best  preserved  in  this 
c-iimate,  by  tiie  slightest  and  sim))lest  diet :  perhaps  it  is  from 
this  consideration  that  religion  has  forbid  the  use  of  flesh  meats 
and  spirituous  liquors  amoiigst  the  Gentoa^. 

In  Hindostan,  the  fecundity  of  the  women  is  extreme;  and 
ihe  propensity  of  the  men  to  propagjite  their  species  is  equa,' 
to  it.  Every  Gentoo  is  by  his  religion  obliged  to  marry, 
and  is  permitted  to  have  more  wives  than  one.  It  has  lieen 
proved,  that  the  number  of  feuialos  exceeds  that  of  the  males; 
so  that  a  plurality  of  wives  produces  not  the  effect  in  India, 
which  it  is  imagined  to  do  in  other  countries,  that  of  decreasing 
the  numbers  of  a  people. 

A  people  born  under  a  sun  too  sultry  to  achnit  the  exercise 
and  fatigues  necessary  to  form  a  robust  nation,  will  naturally, 
from  the  weakness  of  their  bodies  (especially  if  they  have 
few  wants),  endeavour  to  obtain  their  scanty  livelihood  by 
the  easiest  labours.  It  is  from  hence,  perhaps,  that  the 
manufactures  of  cloth   are  so   multiplied   in   Hindostan. — 
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^pinning  and  wcnvitig  arc  the  sli^hte^t  tasks  which  a  nuin 
can  bo  set  to ;  and  the  ninnbors  that  do  nothing  else'  in  this 
country  are  exceeihn^.  It  is  observahh?,  that  the  iiianufacturei'S 
of  cloth  prevail  most,  hoth  in  numhc/'  md  {K'rfection,  in  thuse 
provinces  where  the  jx^oplc  are  leasf  )ahle  of  robust  labours. 
In  the  northern  juirls  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  luen  h«ve 
more  b<Khly  strengUi,  they  weave  hair,  or  the  coarsest  «i' 
cloths.  On  the  coast  of  T'oroniandel,  and  in  the  province 
of  Benf^al,  when  at  some  distance  from  the  high  road,  or  a 
princi{)al  town,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  village  in  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  is  iK)t  employed  in  making  a  piece 
of  cloth.  The  assistance  which  a  w'le  and  family  are  capable 
of  aftbrdino-  to  the  labours  of  the  loom,  may  have  mudi 
contributed  to  the  prcibrence  given  by  a  luxy  people  to  this 
manufacture.  The  thread  is  laid  the  whole  length  dL  the 
piece  of  cloth :  heru'e  the  weavers  live  entiiely  in  villages,  oa 
they  could  work  ik)  where  else  in  this  manner. 

A  weaver  amongst  the?  Gentoos  is  no  despicable  cast.  He 
is  next  to  the  scrilie,  and  above  all  the  mechanics.  He  would 
lose  his  cast,  were  be  to  inulertakc  a  drudgery  which  did  not 
immediately  relate  to  his  work. 

The  distinctions  of  dress  in  Hindostan  consist  entirely  in 
the  fineness  of  the  linen  of  which  the  habit  is  maxle.  The 
habit  has  at  this  dav  the  same  cut  which  it  had  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  are  marks  of 
foppery,  wh"ch  are  indulged  only  to  the  children :  jewels  are 
not  worn  alwrt  the  person,  excepting  on  particular  occasions, 
even  by  the  gra.idoes :  the  richest  man  in  the  empire  affects 
no  other  advantage  in  his  dress,  but  that  of  linen  extremely 
fine. 

Other  trades  in  Ilindostan  are  not  subdivided  as  they  are 
in  Europe,  where  six  or  seven  mechanics  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a  single  instrument.  Here  one  man  makes  all  the 
parts  hin)self:  by  which  he  becomes  exceedingly  liable  to 
oppression ;  for  when  once  his  single  person  is  secured,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  secured. 

Cloth  being  the  staple  of  the  trade  of  Hindostah,  and  trade 
in  general  being  better  encouraged  than  it  usually  is  in  a 
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despotic  state;  such  proccecdiDps  would  too  tnurli  injuro  tliy 
public  revenues,  in  one  <»r  their  greatest  resources.  This 
munut'ucturc  is  therefore  U'ss  hahle  to  oulruf^cs,  than  any  other 
trade;  and  hence  another  caust>  of  its  in)provenient. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  works  of  such  extraordinary 
niccncss  can  be  produced  l)y  a  pcopU*,  who,  if  what  is  said  of 
their  mechanics  be  true,  nuist  be  deprived  of  such  t(X)l8  as 
seem  absoKitely  necessary  to  finish  such  tine  manufactures.      i 

The  surprise  will  be  heightened  when  we  find,  that  at 
Dacca,  in  the  province  of  Hengal,  where  all  the  cloths  for 
the  use  of  the  kin«i;  and  his  seraglio  are  niiidc,  these  arc  ol 
such  wonderful  fineness  as  to  exceed  ten  times  the  price  of 
any  linens  permitted  to  lie  made  for  Europeans,  or  any  one 
else  in  the  kingdom. 

As  much  as  an  Indian  is  born  deficient  in  mechanical 
strength,  so  nuich  is  his  whole  frame  endowed  with  an 
exceeding  degree  of  sensibility  and  pliantness.  The  hand  of 
an  Indian  cook-wench  shall  be  more  delicate  than  that  of  an 
European  beauty :  the  skin  and  features  of  a  porter  shall  ho 
softer  than  those  of  a  professed  petit  maitre. 

The  women  wind  off  the  raw  silk  from  the  pod  of  the 
"worm.  A  single  ixxl  of  raw  silk  is  divided  into  SiO  different 
degrees  )f  fineness;  and  so  exquisite  is  the  feeling  of  these 
women,  that  whilst  the  thread  is  running  through  their 
fingers  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  be  of  no  assistance,  they 
will  break  it  off  exactly  as  the  assortments  change,  at  once 
from  the  first  to  the  twentieth,  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
second. 

The  women  likewise  spin  the  thread  designed  for  the  cloths, 
and  then  deliver  it  to  the  men,  who  have  fingers  to  model  it 
as  exquisitely  as  these  have  prepared  it.  For  it  is  matter  /I 
fact,  that  the  tools  which  they  use  arc  as  simple  and  plain  as 
they  can  be  imagined  to  be.  The  rigid,  clumsy  fingers  of  an 
European  would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of  canvas, 
with  the  instriunents  which  are  all  that  an  Indian  employs  in 
making  a  })icce  of  cambric. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  every  distinct  kind  of  cloth 
i«  the  produce  of  a  })articidar  district,  in  \\l\ich  the  fabric  has 
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been  transmitted,  porhaps  tor  centuries,  from  tathef  to  mm — 
u  custom  which  must  have  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  the 
nianufucture. 

The  nunuM'ouH  productions  of  llindostan,  and  the 
difference  of  wants  in  different  pai'*  of  it,  afford  n  largo 
sc<»})e  fl>r  an  extensive  trade  wiihi'i  uself;  which  is  carried 
on  with  no  small  dejijrt'O  of  ap[)ficali()n,  wherever  the  sword 
is  sheathed. 

The  Kuropenii  tiations,  Importiiig  bullion  and  metals, 
which  the  Indians  want,  ami  exporting  the  cloths  which  they 
can  easily  spare,  have  much  contributeil  to  confirm  the  spirit 
of  trade. 

The  kin^^  by  lK!in«;  proprietor  of  the  lands,  Rolls  to  his 
Hidijects  their  subsistence,  instead  of  receiving  supphes  from 
them.  Hence  a  rc^soucce  exceeding  tliat  of  all  the  taxcs^ 
itnposts,  and  customs,  of  other  governments ;  but  still  a 
resource  incapable  of  producing  gold  or  silver  without  the 
assistance  of  commerce. 

The  mi'ltitnde  of  valual>lc  productions;  the  cunning  and 
industrious  tcnipov  of  the  people ;  die  avarice  of  the  rulers 
of  Hindostan ;  have  all  equally  concurred  to  establish  the 
extensive  commerce  of  this  country.  The  government  has 
found,  by  repeated  experience  in  the  consequences  of 
opprossion,  that  they  best  consult  the  interest  of  their 
re'    nues  in  consulting  the  security  of  their  merchants. 

I'he  customs  and  imposts  throughout  Hindostan  are  fixed 
and  unalterable.  The  merchant  may  at  any  time  make  an 
ex.'ict  calculation  of  the  deductions  to  Avhich  his  trade  is 
subject.  Customs  paid  at  any  of  the  Mogul's  ports,  are  not 
iw  1k'  demanded  at  any  odier  for  the  space  of  12  months. 

The  diamond  mines,  like  all  other  lands,  arc  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  who  receives  a  vast  revenue  from  the  farmers 
admitted  to  worj<  in  them.  This  revenue  is  certain,  be  the 
.success  wiiat  it  will;  and  all  diamonds  above  a  particular  and 
very  moderate  weight,  belong  to  the  king.  The  penalty  of 
death,  to  all  concerned  in  concealing  a  large  stone  is  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  is  the  cause  why  so  i'(i\r  are  seen 
in  Kuropp.  <  -  .  ,         ..  - 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  navigatiou  should  have  made 
great  progress  amongst  so  enervated  a  people  as  those  6f 
Hindostan.  They  are  unskilful  practitioners,  and  worse 
theorists.  It  is  conniion  to  find  a  Moor  ship  wasting  three 
years  on  a  voyage  which  might  easily  be  performed  in  one : 
hence  the  Europeans  are  the  general  carriers  to  the  east. 

The  rudeness  of  the  military  art  in  Hindostan  can  scarce 
be  imagined,  but  by  these  who  have  seen  it.  The  infantry 
consists  in  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  together  without 
regard  to  rank  or  file:  some  with  swords  and  targets,  who 
can  never  stand  the  shock  of  a  body  of  horse :  some  bearing 
match-locks,  which  in  the  best  of  order  can  produce  but  a 
very  uncertain  fire :  some  armed  with  lances  too  long  or  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  service,  even  if  ranged  with  the  utmost 
regularity  of  discipline.  Little  reliance  is  therefore  placed  in 
this  force.  To  keep  night-watches,  and  to  phmder  defenceless 
people,  is  their  greatest  service,  except  it  consists  in  their 
being  a  perquisite  to  their  commanders,  who  receive  a  fixed 
price  for  every  man,  and  hire  every  man  at  a  different  and 
less  price. 

As  the  M(X)rs  are  the  lords  of  the  country,  they  are  of 
consequence  the  warriors  of  it.  These  derive  from  their 
originals,  the  Tartars,  the  affection  which  that  people  are 
famous  for  bearing  towards  their  hoi'ses ;  and  the  love  of 
case,  in  an  inclement  climate,  has  fixed  tiiis  preference. 
The  strain  of  all  the  Avar  rests  upon  the  numbers  and 
goodness  of  horse  which  are  found  in  an  army.  Every  man 
brings  his  own  horse,  and  offers  himself  to  be  enlisted.  The 
horse,  and  not  the  man,  is  carefully  examined ;  and  according 
to  the  size  and  value  of  the  beast,  the  master  receives  his  pay. 
A  good  horse  will  bring  30  or  40  rupees  a  month.  Sometimes 
an  officer  contracts  for  a  whole  troop  which  he  has  enlisted. 
A  horse  in  Hindostan  is  of  four  times  greater  value  than  in 
Europe.  If  the  horse  is  killed,  the  man  is  ruined.  Strange 
that  such  a  regulation  should  be  established,  as  makes  it  the 
interest  of  the  soldier  to  fight  as  little  as  possible. 

The  {Hrivilegea  of  free-booty  and  plunder,  together  with 
sudden  and  sanguinary  executions,  in  some  measure  check 
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this  consequence.  The  ofticcr  who  cujYinmnds  a  troop  which 
he  has  raised  himself,  is  responsible  tor  the  behaviour  of"  his 
men :  he  therefore  brings  them  t)f  his  own  family,  or  at  least 
those  he  can  depend  on.  These  interests  and  connexions  do 
but  indifferently  supply  the  effects  of  a  real  love  to  their 
country,  or  a  real  attachment  to  their  prince — principles 
which  are  very  rarely  found  to  influence  the  people  of 
Hindostan. 

A  domineering  insolence  towanls  all  who  are  in  subjection 
to  them;  ungovernable  wilfulness,  inhumanity,  cruelty, 
murders  and  assassinations,  deliberated  with  the  same 
calmness  and  subtlety  as  the  rest  of  their  politics  ;  an 
insensibilit}'  to  remorse  for  these  crimes,  which  are  scarcely 
considered  otherwise  than  as  necessary  accidents  in  the 
course  of  life;  sensual  excesses  which  revolt  against  nature; 
unbounded  thirst  of  power,  and  an  expaciousness  of  wealth 
equal  to  the  extravagance  of  his  propensities  and  vices— ^ 
constitute  the  character  of  an  Indian  Moor,  Avho  is  of 
consequence  sufficient  to  have  any  character  at  all. 

That  tribute  of  obedience  which  a  man  pays  to  his  suj^erior, 
he  naturally  exacts  from  his  inferior ;  and  where  every  man  is 
obliged  to  pay,  and  expects  to  receive,  this  ol)edience,  it  is 
natural  that  a  check  should  be  put  to  all  outward  indecorum. 
If  to  this  we  join  the  idea  of  a  people  in  v  horn  subtilty  has 
been  substituted  to  impetuous  manners,  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  see  them  become  vastly  polite.  It  is  destroying  the  nature 
of  thinp:s,  for  any  more  than  one  or  two  persons  in  any 
assembly,  to  be  off  their  guard  in  the  point  of  ceremonial  or 
l)ehaviour. 

We  find,  therefore,  amongst  the  Moors,  the  ceremonies  of 
outward  maimers  carried  to  a  more  refined  pitch  than  in  anv 
other  part  of  the  world,  excepting  China.  These  manners 
are  become  a  fundamental  ol"  their  education,  as  wlthoitt  them 
;i  man  would,  instead  of  making  his  Ibrtune,  be  liable  to  lose 
his  head. 

An  uncivil  thing  is  never  said  amongst  equals :  the  most 
extravagant  adulation,  both  of  gesture  and  words,  is  lavished 
upon  the  supi'rior. 

Vol.  in.  3  G 


The  grandee  is  seated  in  his  durbar,  or 
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chair  of  state,  where  all  who  approach  to  pay  their  respects 
are  ranged  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  station  or 
favour.  All  is  attention  to  his  countenance:  if  he  asks  a 
question,  it  is  answered  with  the  turn  that  will  please  him : 
if  he  asserts,  all  applaud  the  truth :  does  he  contradict,  all 
tremble :  a  multitude  of  domestics  appear  in  waiting,  as  silent 
and  immoveable  as  statues.  This  is  the  ceremonial  of  paying 
court. 

By  the  experience  which  they  have  had  of  Europeans,  they 
deny  us  all  pretensions  to  politeness.  Our  familiarities  appear 
shocking  to  their  m)tions  of  awe  and  respect;  our  vivacities 
quite  ridiculous  to  their  notions  of  solemnity.  We  will  bo 
pardoned  for  giving  an  instance  of  this. 

The  gentlemen  of  one  of  the  European  factories  in  Bengal, 
were  invited  to  see  the  ceremony  of  a  sacred  day  at  the 
nabob's  palace,  where  all  the  great  men  of  the  city  were  to 
be  assembled.  The  pAiropeans  were  placed  near  the  nabob's 
person.  The  scene  was  in  a  large  area  of  the  palace ;  in  the 
miildle  of  which,  directly  opposite  to  the  nabob,  a  fountain 
was  playing.  The  Moors  who  entered,  approached  no  nearer 
than  just  before  the  fountain;  there  made  obeisance,  and  then 
retired  to  their  seats.  A  man  of  some  distinction  added  a  step 
or  two  too  much  to  his  retreating  bow,  and  fell  backwards 
into  the  cistern  of  the  fountain.  We  question  whether  half 
the  foreign  ambassadors  of  any  court  of  Europe  could  have 
sup})ressed  their  mirth  on  such  an  occasion ;  our  foreign 
visitors  burst  into  repeated  peals  of  laughter,  and  flunjv 
themselves  into  all  tlie  attitudes  which  u«ually  accompany  the 
excess  of  it.  Not  a  muscle  was  changed  in  the  countenance 
of  any  other  person  in  the  assembly.  The  unlucky  man  went 
out  with  great  composure,  to  change  his  raiment ;  and  all  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  diverted  from  him  upon  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  strangers,  which  became  real  matter 
of  astonishment  to  these  nice  observers  of  decorum. 

The  deputies  of  an  European  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Nazirijing,  late  subah 
of  the  southern  provinces,  who  had  at  that  time  occasion  for 
the  serviou  of  their  presidency.     In  stipulating  the  cerpmonieK 
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of  their  audience,  they  insisted  that  they  could  not  sit 
cross-legged  upon  the  ground,  without  being  cramped  :  it 
was  answered,  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  upon 
chairs  (according  to  the  European  custom)  in  the  presence  of 
a  prince  of  Nazirijing\s  dignity  ;  as,  according  to  their  customs, 
no  inferior  could  be  placed  on  a  seat  raised  higher  than  that 
on  which  his  superior  was  seated.  The  deputies  then  desired 
that  a  hole  might  be  dug  in  the  ground  of  the  tent,  in  which 
they  might  put  their  legs  without  injuring  the  dignity  of  that 
prince.  This  was  granted,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
all  present,  that  these  gentlemen  should  chuse,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  appear  in  a  situation  which  amongst  the  Moors  is 
a  punishment  for  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  lower  class 
of  people.  It  had  just  the  same  effect  upcn  them,  as  upon 
us  would  have  the  request  of  a  stranger,  who  at  such  an 
introduction  should  desire,  instead  of  a  chair,  to  be  set  in  a 
pair  of  stocks. 

The  politeness  of  other  nations  may  have  its  rise  from  a 
natural  case  and  happiness  of  temper,  a  point  of  honour,  the 
idea  a  man  c(mveys  of  himself  by  tlie  respect  he  shows  to 
others;  but  the  decorimri  with  which  the  common  ceremonies 
and,  occurrences  of  life  are  conducted  in  Hindostan,  is  derived 
from  the  constant  idea  of  subordination,  joined  to  a  constant 
habit  of  the  deepest  disguise  and  dissimulation  of  *he  heart. 

An  expression  of  indignation  has  cost  a  considerable  officer 
his  life,  three  months  after  he  had  betrayed  himself  to  the 
apprehensions  of  his  general,  who  never  afterwards  thought 
himself  secure  from  the  resentments  of  a  man  whose  violence 
was  capable  of  transporting  him  to  a  public  manifestation  of 
disgust :  in  the  interim,  nothing  but  the  utmost  complaisance 
and  respect  has  subsisted  between  them.  Just  as  the  rash 
man  has  thought  his  peace  was  made,  he  has  found  his 
destruction  determined. 

The  Gentoos  are  very  affectionate  parents,  and  treat  their 
domestics  with  great  mildness.  They  are  charitable,  even  to 
relieving  the  necessities  of  strangers:  and  the  politeness  of 
their  behaviour  is  refined  by  the  natural  effeminacy  of  their 
disposition,  to  exceed  even  that  of  tiit  Moors. 
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The  sway  of  a  despotic  government  has  taught  them  the 
necessity  of  patience ;  ai^d  tlie  coohiess  of  their  imagination 
enables  them  to  practise  it  better  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  They  conceive  a  contemptible  opinion  of  a  man'n 
capacity,  who  betrays  any  impetuosity  in  his  tshiper. 

Slavery  has  sharpened  the  natural  finesse  of  all  the  spirits 
of  Asia;  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  preserving  it,  the  Geutoos  are  indefatigable  in 
ousiness,  and  masters  of  the  most  excellent  dissimulation  in 
all  affairs  of  interest.  They  arc  the  acutest  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  world,  and  preserve  through  all  their  bargains 
a  degree  of  cahnness,  v/hich  baffles  all  the  arts  that  can  be 
opposed  against  it. 

The  cliildren  are  caj)ablc  of  assisting  them  in  their  business 
at  an  age  when  oius  scarce  begin  to  learn.  It  is  conmion  to 
see  a  boy  of  11  years  enter  into  an  assemblv  of  considerable 
men,  make  his  obeisance,  deliver  his  message  and  then  retire 
with  all  the  propriety  and  grace  of  a  very  well-bred  man. 

The  Bramins,  from  their  numbers  and  authority,  enjoy 
great  respect  amongst  the  other  casts  of  Gentoos.  These 
people  are  very  litigious,  and  yet  justice  is  in  general 
administered  in  a  very  corrupt  manner.  Bribes  are  commonly 
given,  and  perjury  frequent  and  glaring.  Oppression  prevails 
in  the  government  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  people,  from 
the  highest  even  to  the  lowest  subject  of  the  empire.  But  we 
will  not  dwell  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ornie,  as  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  people  will  be  illustrated  in  the  anecdotes 
related  bv  those  travellers  whose  works  will  be  next  related. 
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BY  FRANCIS  BUCHANAN,  M.  D. 


T)R.  BUCHANAN  was  ordered  by  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
governor-general  of  India,  to  traverse  the  dominions  of 
the  rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  countries  acquired  by  the  East 
India  company  in  the  "^rs  with  Tippoo  sultan,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  >.  «te  of  agricuUure,  arts,  and  commerce; 
the  religion,  manners,  and  customs;  and  other  important 
subjects  in  those  countries.  His  observations  were  transmitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company,  who  thought  them 
of  such  importance  as  to  recommend  the  publication  of  them 
to  the  court,  xmder  whose  patronage  the  work  appeared. 

On  the  23tl  of  April,  1800,  Dr.  Buchanan  set  out  from 
Madras;  but  his  inquiries  could  not  commence,  with  proper 
effect,  till  after  his  arrival  at  St'ringa})atam,  where  he  expected 
to  procure  sufficient  authority  from  the  rajah's  duan.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  painter,  a  native  of  Bengal. 
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The  country,  through  whicli  the  doctor  travelled,  was,  In 
general,  dreary  and  barren,  except  where  irrigation  could  be 
employed.  The  first  place  of  importance  at  which  he  arrived 
was  Vcllorc.  '  Here  I  remained,"'  says  our  author,  '  in  order 
to  give  my  people  rc^t.  The  present  fort  is  large  and  beautiful; 
and  having  been  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
late  sultan  of  Mysore,  is  strongly  garrisoned  by  English  forces. 
The  toAm,  which  belongs  to  the  nabob,  is  pretty  large,  and 
well  built  after  the  Hindoo  fashion.  Above  it  are  three  small 
forts,  which  occupy  the  summits  of  a  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town,  but  one  of  them  only  has  a  supply  of  water.  The 
fortifications  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Canarese 
monarchs. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  Bramina  in  the  lower  Carnatic 
follow  secular  professions.  They  almost  entirely  fill  the 
different  offices  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
administration  of  justice ;  and  they  are  exclusively  employed 
as  hircaras,  that  is,  guides  or  messengers,  and  as  the  keepers 
of  inns,  or  clwuUries.  Much  of  land  is  rented  by  them  ;  but, 
like  the  Jews,  they  seldom  put  their  hand  to  actual  labour, 
and  on  no  account  will  they  hold  the  plough. 

'  The  Panchum  Bundum  (impure  tribes  of  Hindoos)  are  by 
far  the  most  hardy  and  laborious  people  of  the  country,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  slaves.  So  sensible  of  their  value 
was  Hyder,  that  in  his  incursions  it  was  these  chiefly  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  carry  away.  He  settled  them  in  many 
districts  as  farmers,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  called 
by  their  proper  name,  which  is  considered  as  opprobrious; 
but  ordered,  that  they  should  be  rilled  cultivators. 

'  There  are  many  other  divisions  among  these  Bramins, 
arising  from  t'rs.eir  various  occupations.  The  proper  duty  of 
a  Bramin  is  meditation  on  things  divine,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  his  procuring  a  subsistence  is  by  begging  (Bhiksha). 
This  mode  of  living  is  considered  as  very  agi'eeable  to  the 
gods;  and  all  industry  is  deemed  derogatory  to  the  rank  of 
a  man,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  a  Bramin.  The  lower 
classes  of  society,  however,  in  this  degenerate  age,  not  being 
sufficiently  charitable,  nor  quite  so  willing  to  part  with  their 
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jnoney,  as  die  noble  cast  of  Knnnins  could  wish,  many  of  that 
sacred  order  have  been  obJinjed  to  betake  themselves  to  what 
they  consider  ns  unworthy  employments,  such  as  being 
governors  and  judges  of  cities,  collectors  t)f  revenue,  and 
accomptants;  nay  isome  even  ccmdescend  to  cultivate  the  earth 
by  means  of  slaves.  Hence  ui'ises  the  distinction  of  Braminw 
into  Vaidaka  and  Lok'ikay  or  Lovadica ;  the  former  of  whom 
follow  the  proper  duties  of  the  cast,  while  the  Lokika  debase 
themselves  by  dedicating  their  labours  to  worldly  affairs.  i 

'  The  highest  among  the  Bramins  arc  certain  Vaikaka,  who 
by  more  than  usual  mortification  attain  a  large  proportion  of 
divine  favour.  They  cut  off  their  hair;  dn  ss  in  a  yellow  or 
red  cloth  ;  eat  but  once  a  day ;  abstain  entirely  from  women  ; 
and,  relinquishing  all  the  dome«tic  enjoyments  of  sotaety,  live 
in  pagodas,  or  viatams^  that  is  to  say,  convents,  where  they 
dedicate  their  time  entirely  to  devotion,  and  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  less  pious,  and  who  follow  them  as  disciples. 
A  Bramin  of  this  kind  is  <  ailed  a  Sannyasiy  and  nuist  be  a 
man  of  learning,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  able  to  read  Sanscrit, 
and  be  accjuainted  with  the  dogmas  of  his  particular  .sect. 
The  number  of  Bramin  Sannyasis  is  very  .small,  and  is  ehiefly 
confined  to  those  who  are  Gurus,  Szmmalus,  or  bishops  of 
the  different  sects,  and  who,  in  every  thing  relating  to  religion 
and  cast,  have  a  jurisdiction  over  all  their  inferiors. 

'  The  Gurus  travel  in  great  state,  with  elephants,  horses, 
palanquins,  and  an  innnense  train  of  disciples,  the  least  of 
whom  considers  himself  as  highly  elevated  above  mankind  by 
his  sanctity.  They  generally  travel  at  night,  in  order  to 
avoid  their  mussulman  or  European  conquerors,  who  would 
not  show  them  that  veneration,  or  rather  adoration,  to  which 
they  consider  themselves  entitled;  and  they  have  therefore 
been  seldom  seen  by  travellers.  On  the  approach  of  a  Guru 
to  any  place,  ev^ry  inhabitant  of  pure  birth  must  go  to  meet 
him  ;  the  lower  classes  are  not  admitted  to  his  prescuce.  The 
Guru,  on  being  conducted  to  the  principal  tem})le,  bestows 
upadesa^  or  chicrantkuiu.,  which  may  be  con.sidcred  as 
analogous  to  the  confirmaticm  grant'^d  by  our  prelates,  on 
i^uch  as  have  not  received  these  cerenionies,  and  distributes 
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holy  water.  He  then  inquirt^s  into  matters  of  contention,  or 
transgressions  against  the  rulers  of  easts;  and  having  settled 
or  punished  these,  hears  his  disciples  and  other  learned  men 
dispute  on  theological  subjects.  This  is  the  grand  held  for 
acquiring  reputation  among  the  Ihamins.  7'hese  disputation.i 
are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  those,  which  were  common 
among  the  doctor's  of  the  Uomisli  church  7  or  800  years  ago; 
and  in  fact  a  strong  resemblance  «ill  be  foinid  between  the 
present  state  of  Hindoo  knowledge,  and  that  whieli  then 
prevailed  in  Europe. 

*  Since  leaving  Madras,  I  have  ibund  the  weather  very  hot 
and  dry.  The  thermometer  at  noon  in  my  tents,  which  are 
well  constructed  for  keeping  out  the  heat,  has  been  from  95" 
to  98  degrees.  lu  a  house  it  would  probably  have  been  two 
or  three  degrees  lower.  The  wind  has  generally  been  strong; 
but  so  arid  and  hot,  as  not  to  niitigate  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
or  cool  the  biu'uing  atmosphere.'' 

After  crossing  the  Ghtits^  our  traveller  found  the  country 
but  ill  cultivated,  and  the  population  scanty.  The  appearance 
of  the  ground  did  not  vary  much  until  his  arrival  ut  Bangalore^ 
on  the  10th  of  May.     The  doctor  continues : — 

'  The  morning  being  cool  and  pleasunt,  I  walked  through 
the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  IJangaloro,  which  was  constructed  by 
Hyder  after  the  best  fashion  of  mussulman  military  architecture; 
and  which  was  destroveu  by  his  son,  after  he  found  how  little 
it  was  fitted  to  resist  British  valour.  The  entrance  towards 
the  petta^  or  town,  is  a  very  handsome  building  of  cut  granite, 
and  was  probably  considered  by  the  defenders  as  the  strongest 
part  of  the  works.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  have  forced  a  way  through  all  the  various 
gateways  in  this  entrance ;  as  the  troops,  after  having  forced 
one  gate,  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  fire  from  all  (juarters 
before  they  could  have  reached  another.  But  there  are  no 
ditches  between  the  different  gates,  nor  even  without  the 
out£r  one ;  and,  if  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  worki 
above  the  first  gateway,  they  had  a  ready  communication  with 
all  the  others;  as  our  troops  found  when  they  stormed  the 
place,   which  they  did  at  this  part  of  the  works.      In  the 
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buildings  of  this  entrance  is  a  dungeon,  amply  provided  witlx 
,'tll  the  horrors  that  usually  attend  such  places. 

*  riie  garrison  contained  well  constructed  magazines,  and 
many  huts  for  the  accommodation  of  tlic  troops ;  but  no  good 
building,  excc*j)t  the  nidhal,  or  palace.  Although  this  is 
composed  of  mud,  it  is  not  without  s<»ne  degree  of 
magnificence.  On  the  upper  story,  it  contains  four  halls, 
each  comprising  two  balconies  of  state  for  tlie  prince,  and 
each  balcony  faces  a  different  cutchery^  or  court  for  giving 
audience.  No  persons,  but  a  few  truaty  guards,  were 
admitted  into  the  hall  with  the  sultan:  but  at  each  end  of 
the  court  was  erected  a  balcony  for  the  officers  of  tlie  highest 
rank.  The  inferior  officers  occupied  a  hall  under  the  balcony 
of  the  prince,  open  in  front,  and  supported  by  columns  as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  upper  story.  The  populace  were 
admitted  into  the  open  court,  in  which  there  were  fountains 
for  cooling  the  air.  At  each  enil  of  the  halls  are  private 
apartments,  small,  mean,  and  inccmvcnient.  The  public 
rooms  are  neatly  painted,  and  ornamented  with  false  gilding. 
The  offices  are  mean  ;  and  the  bath  consists  of  a  small  room, 
in  which  a  person  may  sit,  and  have  water  poui'ed  over  him. 
The  same  bath  seems  to  have  served  both  the  pnnce  and  his 
women,  as  it  connnunicates  with  their  apartments  by  a  small 
court,  which  contains  the  huts  that  served  for  kitchens,  and 
for  lodging  the  female  slaves.  There  were  two  apartments 
for  the  ladies.  One,  for  the  principal  wife,  contains  a 
cutchery,  where,  like  the  sultan,  she  gave  audience  to  the 
concubines,  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  mussulman  chief.  The 
other  apartment  belonged  to  the  ccmcubines.  It  is  a  square 
court,  having  at  two  of  the  sides  a  corridor,  under  which  the 
women  sat  at  their  meals  and  amusements.  Behind  the 
corridor  are  their  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  mean  and  dark, 
hehig  about  12  feet  square,  and  without  any  air  or  light,  but 
what  is  admitted  by  the  door,  or  in  some  by  a  hole  about  a 
foot  wide.  Lowness  of  roof  is  a  fault  prevailing  over  the 
whole  structure.  Before  the  palace  is  a  large  square  court 
fronted  by  the  nobat  khana,  or  station  for  the  band  of  music, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fine  corridor.     The  palace  lately  served 
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the  orticurH  of  un  European  regiment  for  quarters,  while  the 
privates  were  lodged  in  the  corridor. 

*  I  visited  the  gardens  made  l)y  tiie  late  muBsulraan  princes, 
Hyder  and  Tippoo.  They  are  extensive,  and  divided  into 
Mquaru  plots  separated  by  walks,  the  Mides'of  which  are 
oniamented  with  fine  cypress  trees.  The  plots  are  filled  with 
fruit-trees  and  |jot-herbs.  The  nuissulniun  fashion  is  to  have 
a  separate  piece  of  ground  allotted  for  each  kind  i)f  plant. 
Thus  one  plot  is  entirely  filled  with  rose  trees,  another  with 
pomegranates,  and  so  Ibrtli.  The  walks  are  not  gravelled, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  rather  slovenly ;  but  the 
people  say,  that  formerly  the  gardens  were  well  kept.  Want 
of  water  is  the  [)rincipal  defect  of  these  gardens;  for  in  this 
arid  country  every  thing,  during  the  dry  reason,  must  be 
artificially  watered.  The  garden  of  Tippoo  is  supplied  from 
three  wells,  the  water  of  whicli  is  raised  by  tliu  capily,  or 
leatlier-bag,  fastened  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and 
wrought  by  a  })air  of  bullocks,  which  descend  an  inclined 
plane.  This,  the  workmen  say,  is  a  much  more  effectual 
machine  than  i\\v  yatam.  Ilyder's  garden  is  watered  from  a 
reservoir,  without  the  assi*t.n»co  of  machinery.  The  taste  of 
Hyder  accorded  more  with  the  liUglish,  than  that  of  his  son. 
His  walks  are  wider,  his  cypress  trees  are  not  so  much 
crowded ;  and  in  the  means  for  watering  the  j)lots  there  is  not 
so  nuich  n)asonry,  or  bricklayer's  work,  employed.  There  is, 
indeed,  so  nuich  of  these  in  the  parts  of  Tip[>oo''s  garden 
which  he  probably  considered  the  finest,  us  almost  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  to  leave  nothing  h  l  holes,  as  it  were,  through 
which  the  trees  grow^ 

*  Tippoo  is  said  to  liave  attempted  U^  introduce  a  great 
strictness  of  nunnners ;  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  all 
spirituous  licjuors,  and  ordering  that  no  loose  women  should  be 
tolerated.  He  was  himself,  however,  unreasonably  addicted 
to  women ;  and  the  IJramins  here  allege,  that  he  sometime^ 
forced  away  the  most  beautiful  of  their  daughters.  After 
fiomo  detention  in  the  zenana,  if  he  did  not  like  them,  he  sent 
the  girls  back  to  their  fathers,  who,  in  general,  refused  to 
admit  tliem  into  their  families.     But  Tippoo  was  not  to  be 
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treated  in  tins  manner  with  impunity.  On  siicli  (u^cnsionH,  lie 
sent  for  tlic  father,  took  ironi  him  all  hi^  proiKTly,  ami  ilo^ged 
hinj  severely.  He  then  ordered  the  girl  to  point  out  any 
Brumin  for  a  husband,  and  the  imfortunute  man  wan  flogged 
until  he  gave  his  consent.  A  loss  of  eaHt,  of  eoui-se,  ensued  ; 
but  the  husband  commonly  Hed  out  of  Tippoo's  dominions, 
leaving  his  wife  behind,  to  want  or  })rofttitution.  On  going  to 
another  place,  and  turning  away  his  unclean  wife,  he  could 
get  un  absolution  from  his  Guru,  with  jKM'mission  to  marry 
again. 

*  About  half  way  to  Scringapatam  I  arrived  at  a  hilly 
country  that  reaches  very  near  to  the  Cavery.  On  the  south 
side  of  these  bills  lord  Cornwallis  encamped,  before  the  final 
engagement  which  gave  him  |>ossession  of  the  island.  His 
ninrches  from  Bangalore  may  every  where  be  traced  by  the 
Ixmes  of  aittlo,  thousands  of  which  jierished  through  fatigue 
and  hiniger.  The  road  among  these  hills  is  no  where  steep, 
as  it  leads  over  a  |)art  of  the  ridge  that  is  not  high ;  but 
towards  the  west  are  numerous  small  mountains.  Many  parts 
oi  these  hills  are  cultivated ;  but  nuich  more  is  incapable  aii 
ever  luicoming  arable.  The  whole  is  stony,  and  the  barest 
country  that  I  have  ever  seen.  From  ascending  the  ridge, 
until  reaching  the  Cavery,  one  can  hardly  find  a  bush 
.sufficitnitly  large  to  make  a  broom. 

'  At  St'ringa})atam,  I  had  an  interview  with  Purneciy  the 
duan  of  the  Mysore  rajal),  and,  during  that  prince's  minority, 
the  chief  administrator  of  his  government.  By  means  of 
colonel  Close,  I  have  received  assurances  of  every  assistance 
in  forwarding  the  objects  of  my  mission ;  and  a  Bramin  has 
been  a])pointed  to  accompany  me,  with  orders  to  call  u[X}n 
every  person  that  I  shall  desire  for  information. 

'  Ser'mgnjtaium,  as  is  well  known,  is  situated  at  the  upper 
t^id  of  an  island  surrounded  by  tlie  Cavery,  which  is  here  a 
large  and  rapid  river,  with  a  very  extensive  channel,  filled 
with  rocks,  and  fragments  of  granite.  At  this  season  (the 
{^Oth  of  May)  it  is  in  many  j)laces  fordable  with  facility  ;  but 
during  the  rains  it  rises  very  high,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  tlie  inhabitants.     0\\  the  south  branch  of  the  river  a  bridge 
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has  been  erected,  which  serves  also  as  an  aqueduct,  to  convey 
from  the  upper  [)art  of  the  river  a  lur^e  «;anul  of  water  into 
the  t(>wn  and  island.  Tlie  rudeness  of  this  bridge  will  show 
the  sniull  progress  that  the  arts  have  made  in  Mysore.  Scjuiirc 
pillars  of  granite  an?  cut  from  the  rock,  of  a  sufficient  height 
to  rise  above  the  water  at  the  highest  Hoods.  These  are  placed 
upright  in  rows,  as  long  as  the  intended  width  of  the  bridge, 
rnd  distant  about  10  feet  from  each  other.  They  are  secured 
at  the  lw>ttom  l)y  being  let  into  the  solid  rock,  and  their  tops 
being  cut  to  a  level,  a  long  stone  is  laid  upon  each  row. 
Above  these  longitudinal  stones  others  arc  placed  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  stretching  from  row  to  row,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lonfTth  of  the  bridge.  The  whole  breadth  of  this  may 
be  20  feet.  One  half  is  occupied  by  the  aqueduct,  which  is 
secured  ui  the  bottom  and  on  both  sides  by  the  brick  and 
plaster.  The  ..ad  is  laid  with  gravel,  and  secured  by  a 
parapet  wall  on  o.ic  side,  and  by  the  aqueduct  on  the  other. 
But,  howevei'  rude  si.  ch  a  bridge  may  be,  it  is  of  most 
esseni  .ai  <  onvenience  to  the  town,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  bank  of  the  ri'er,  though  the  construction  is 
attended  with  great  expense.  The  inconveniencics  felt  from 
the  want  of  a  bridge  on  the  northern  branch  are  so  great,  that 
both  Purnea  and  the  resident  are  very  anxious  to  have  one 
erected ;  but  on  an  estimate  being  formed,  it  is  found,  that 
even  without  an  aqueduct,  a  rude  l)ridge  of  this  kind  would 
cost  16,000  cimtcr'' rata  pagodas^  or  5,372/.  9*.  4rf.  It  is  very 
fairly  proposed,  that  the  company  should  defray  one  half  of 
this,  as  lords  of  the  island ;  while  tiie  rajah  should  defray  the 
other  half,  on  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  his 
subjects  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

'  The  island  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  most  dreary,  ugly  appearance ;  for  naked 
rock  and  dirty  mud  walls  are  it.s  predominant  features.  The 
fort  or  city  of  Sri  Ranga  occupies  its  upper  end,  and  is  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of 
building.  'J'ippoo  seems  to  have  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
bis  own  skill  to  have  consulted  t'le  French  who  were  about 
him ;   and  adhered  to  the  old  Indian  style  of  fortification, 
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kitmiintig  to  make  the  plncc  strong  Vy  !jfO])'mpf  wu)I«  and 
cavaliers  one  above  the  «)ther.  He  >>n*  also  very  diliprent  in 
cuttin/T  ditches  thr()ii«>h  the  ;L:ranite;  but,  as  he  had  always 
on  hand  more  projects  than  h:s  finances  were  udocjiuite  to 
defray,  he  never  llnished  any  work.  He  retained  the  long 
straight  walls  and  square  bahtuMis  of  the  Hindoos;  and  \m 
glacis  was  in  many  parts  so  hiyii  and  steep,  as  to  si » 'ter  an 
assailant  from  the  lire  of  thi  rj.n>p»itH.  In  the  island  also,  in 
order  to  water  a  garden.  In  had  iug  a  deep  carnal  parallel  to 
the  works  of  the  fort,  and  \o1,  ubo/e  hOO  yards  distant  I'rorn 
them.  He  was  so  unskilkd,  as  to  look  upon  this  as  au 
additional  security  to  the  place ,  but  had  it  l)een  deemed 
necessary  to  besiege  the  town  regularly  IVouA  the  isUuul,  »he 
assailant  would  have  found  it  of  tlie  utmost  use.  Had 
Tipjioo's  troops  been  capable  of  defending  the  ])lacc;  proper'v, 
this  mode  of  attack  woidd  have  been  necessary;  but  the 
confidence  which  our  oHicers  justly  reposed  in  the  superiority 
of  their  men,  and  the  extreme  diHiculty  of  bringing  up  the 
immense  stores  necessary  to  batter  down  many  heavy  works, 
made  them  {)refer  an  attack  across  the  river,  where  the  works 
were  not  so  strong,  and  where  they  ventured  on  storming  a 
breach,  that  nothing,  but  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
intrepidity  of  the  assailants  and  del'entlants,  could  have  enable<l 
them  to  carry.  The  depth  of  the  river  was  of  little  importance; 
but  the  assailants,  in  passing  over  its  rocky  channel,  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  suffered  considerable 
loss. 

*  On  ascending  the  breach,  our  men  found  an  inner  rampart 
lined  with  troops,  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  and  deep 
ditch,  and  defended  at  its  angle  by  a  high  cavalier.  By  this 
they  were  for  a  little  while  discouraged  ;  as,  from  the 
information  of  spies,  they  had  expected  to  have  been  able  to 
mount  the  cavalier  from  the  breach,  and  to  form  a  lodgment 
there,  till  means  could  be  taken  to  gain  the  inner  works,  and 
expel  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  about  8,000  men, 
nearly  the  same  number  with  that  employed  on  the  stormitsg 
liarty. 
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*  After,  however,  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by  this 
disappointment,  the  troops  soon  recovered  their  spirits,  and 
pushed  on,  along  the  outer  rampart,  towards  both  the  right 
and  left  of  the  breach.  Those  who  went  to  the  left  found 
great  opposition.  At  every  iiO  or  30  yards  Hi  tant,  the 
rampart  was  crossed  by  traverses,  and  these  were  defended 
by  the  sultan  in  person.  The  loss  of  men  here  was 
considerable;  but  the  English  troops  gradually  advanced, 
and  the  sultan  retired  slowly,  defending  his  ground  with 
obstinacy. 

*  The  enfilading  fire  i'rom  tlie  Bombay  army,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  had  l)een  so  strong,  that  the  defendants  had 
been  entirely  driven  fi'om  the  ramparts  on  tiie  right  of  the 
breach,  and  had  been  pievcnted  from  raising  any  traverses. 
Our  people  who  went  in  that  direction  did  not  meet  with  the 
smallest  opposition ;  and  the  flank  companies  of  the  li^th 
regiment,  having  found  a  passage  across  tiie  inner  ditch, 
passed  through  the  town  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  eiemy, 
who  were  still  opposing  the  Europeans  on  the  left. .  The 
sultan  had  now  been  driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  the 
palace,  and  is  said  to  liave  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
He  might  certainly  have  gone  out  at  a  gate  leading  to  the 
north  branch  of  the  river,  and  nothing  cx)uld  have  prevented 
him  from  crossing  that,  and  joining  his  cavalry,  which,  under 
the  command  of  his  son,  Futft/  Hyde}\  and  of  Purnea,  were 
hovering  round  the  Bombay  army.  Fortunately,  he  decided 
upon  going  into  the  inner  fort,  by  a  narrow  sallyport ;  and, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  do  so,  he  was  met  by  the  crowd  flying 
from  the  flank  companies  of  the  1 2th  regiment ;  while  the 
troops,  coming  up  behind,  cut  off  all  means  of  retreat.  Botli 
parties  seem  to  have  fired  into  the  gateway,  and  some  of  the 
Europeans  must  have  passe<l  through  with  the  bayonet ;  as  a 
wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  that  weapon,  was  discovered  in 
the  arm  of  the  sultan.  His  object  in  going  into  the  gateway 
is  disputed.  Tiie  Hindoos  universally  think,  that,  finding 
the  place  taken,  he  was  going  to  the.  ])ulnee  to  ])ut  nil  his 
family  to  dojifli.  .iikI   llion  lo  s«ek   )or  his  own  destrueliun  in 
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the  midst  of  liis  enemies.  But,  although  such  is  considered 
by  the  Hind(X)s  as  the  proper  conduct  for  a  prince  in  his 
situation,  we  have  no  reason  to  lliink  that  a  niussulman  would 
conduct  himself  in  this  manner ;  nor  was  Tippoo  ever  accused 
of  want  of  affection  for  his  family.  I  think  it  more  probable, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  British  troops  having  got  into  the 
inner  fort,  and  was  retiring  thither  in  hopes  of  being  still  able 
to  repel  the  attack. 

'  No  individual  claimed  the  honour  of  having  slain  the 
sultan,  nor  did  any  of  either  party  kno^  that  he  had  fallen  in 
the  gatcwry.  The  assailants  were,  indp'  ',  at  that  time  too 
much  enraged  to  think  of  any  thing  but  the  destruction  of 
their  enemy.  Each  division  pushed  on  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town;  and,  as  they  uavanced,  the  carnage 
increased.  The  gamson  threw  themselves  from  the  works, 
attempting  to  escape  into  the  island,  and  from  thence  to  their 
cavalry.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  either  killed  by 
the  fall,  or  broke  their  limbs  in  a  most  shocking  manner. 
Meer  Sadnc,  the  favourite  of  the  sultan,  fell  in  attempting  to 
get  through  the  gates.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  hands  of  Tippoo's  soldiery,  and  his  corpse  lay  for 
some  time  exposed  to  tlie  insults  of  the  populace,  none  of 
whom  passed  without  spitting  on  it,  or  loading  it  with  a 
slipper ;  for  to  him  they  attributed  most  of  Uieir  sufferings  in 
the  tyrannical  reign  of  the  sultan. 

'  The  two  divisions  of  the  storming  army  now  met  at  an 
open  place  surrounding  a  very  fine  mosque,  into  which  the 
remains  of  the  garrison  withdrew,  and  with  their  destruction 
the  fighting  nearly  ceased.  The  number  of  burials  amounted 
to  somewhat  above  7,000 ;  several  of  these  were  town's-people 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages ;  but  this  was  accidental,  for  our 
soKliers  killed  none  intentionally  bvit  fighting  men.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  declaim  on  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault,  may  always  find  room  to  dwell  on  the  women, 
infants,  and  aged  persons  killed,  and  on  the  little  protection 
l^iven  by  places,  however  sacred  ;  for  such  terrible  things 
nmst  always  happen,  when  an  enraged  soldiery  with  fire-arms 
are  pursuing  an  enemy  through  a  populous  place. 
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'  When  our  two  parties  had  met,  and  no  longer  saw  before 
their  eyes  the  enemy,  by  whom  they,  or  their  countrymen, 
had  been  often  most  barbarously  used,  they  soon  cooled,  and 
were  disposed,  by  their  officers,  in  the  manner  most  proper  to 
secure  their  new  conquest ;  many,  however,  left  their  ranks ; 
and  the  followers  of  the  cani^i,  under  pretext  of  taking 
refreshment  to  their  masters,  poured  into  the  town,  and  an 
entire  night  was  employed  in  plunder.  In  this,  I  believe, 
very  little  murder  was  committed ;  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  people  were  beaten,  and  threatened .  with 
death,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  their  property.  The 
women  on  this  occasion  went  into  the  streets,  and  stood  there 
all  night  in  large  groups;  I  suppose,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
any  insult,  by  their  exposed  situation ;  few  men  being  capable 
of  committing  brutality  in  public.  This  precaution  was 
probably  little  necessary.  The  soldiers  had  mostly  been  in 
the  trenches  two  days ;  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  hard  day's 
work ;  and  their  hopes  and  their  rage  having  then  ceased, 
they  were  left  in  a  state  of  langour,  by  which  they  were  more 
inclined  to  seek  repose,  or  cordial  refreshments,  than  to 
indulge  in  sensual  gratification. 

'  Next  day  the  wounded  and  bruised  of  the  enemy  were 
collected  from  the  works,  and  neighbourhood,  to  which  some 
of  them  had  crept;  and  the  mosque,  which  had  been  the 
great  scene  of  bloodshed,  became  now  the  place  of  refuge,  in 
which  these  poor  creatures  had  every  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  British  surgeons 

'  The  town  of  Sei  'r,-Y)patam  is  very  iK)or.  The  streets  are 
narrower,  and  more  «'jT>!used,  than  in  any  place  that  I  have 
seen  since  leaving  Bengal.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are 
very  mean,  although  many  of  the  chiefs  were  well  lodged  after 
their  fashion;  but  for  European  inhabits  ts  their  houses  are 
hot  and  inconvenient.  Within  the  fort,  Tippoo  allowed  no 
person  to  possess  property  l.i  houses.  He  disposed  of  the 
dwellings  as  he  thought  fit,  and  on  the  slightest  caprice 
changed  the  tenants.  A  great  many  of  the  chiefs  fell  at 
Siddhiswara,  and  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  ;  and 
those  who  survived,  and  the  family  of  those  who  fell  (all  of 
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whom  have  been  pensioned  by  the  company),  have  mostly 
retired  to  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which  they 
consider  as  more  secure  and  pleasant  than  Mysore ;  many  of 
the  ^.milies  having  originally  come  from  the  lower  Camatic^ 
and  settled  here  on  the  establishment  of  a  mussulman 
government.  Numbers  of  the  houses  which  had  been 
deserted,  are  now  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

*  The  old  palace  of  the  Mysore  rajahs  of  Seringapatam  is 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  At  the  time  of  the  siege,  the  family 
was  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb.  The  old  rajah,  CHslma^  who 
was  ^  st  confined  by  Hyder,  died  without  issue ;  but  left  his 
wife  m  charge  of  a  relation,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  son. 
This  young  man  soon  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  unfair 
means.  His  infant  son,  the  present  rajah,  was  under  the 
ciJiirge  of  the  old  lady,  and  of  Nundi  rajah  his  mother"'* 
lather,  a  respectable  old  relative,  who  now  superintends  his 
education.  Shortly  before  the  siege,  the  whole  family  had 
been  stripped,  by  the  merciless  Meer  Saduc,  of  even  the 
poorest  ornaments;  and  the  child,  from  bad  treatment,  was 
so  sickly,  that  his  death  was  expected  to  happen  very  soon. 
This  was  a  thing  probably  wished  for  by  the  sultan,  the 
family  having  fallen  into  such  contempt  that  the  shadow  of  a 
rajah  would  no  longer  have  been  necessary.  The  family  of 
the  rajah,  having  been  closely  shut  up  in  the  old  palace, 
knew  very  little,  during  the  siege,  of  what  was  going  forward; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  assault,  having  beeii  left  by  their 
guards,  they  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Sri  Ranga,  either 
with  a  view  of  being  protected  by  the  god,  or  of  being  defended 
by  the  surrounding  walls  from  the  attack  of  plunderers.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  prince  to  the  throwe  of  his  ancestors,  a 
place  for  his  residence  was  very  much  wanted ;  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  island  of  Seringa})atani  for  a  military  station 
having  rendered  the  palaces  there  very  unfit  for  the  puiyose, 
Tippoo,  with  his  usual  policy  of  destroy  '  every  monument 
of  the  former  government,  had  razed  Mysore,  and  removed 
the  stones  of  the  palace  and  temples  to  a  neighbouring  height, 
where  he  was  building  a  fort;  wliich,  from  its  being  situated 
on  a  place  commanding  an  extensive  view,  was  called  NarMrbar. 
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The  fortress  could  have  been  of  no  possible  use  in  drfcndinir 
the  country,  and  was  probably  planned  merely  with  the  view 
of  obscuring  the  fame  of  Mysore,  the  former  capital.     At  a 
great  expense,  and  to  the  great  distress  of  the  peasants  workinja; 
at  it,  the  sultan  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  works 
of  this  place,  when  he  began  to  consider  that  it  afforded  no 
water.     He  then  dug  an  innnense  pit,  cutting  down  through 
the  solid  black  rock  to  a  great  depth  and  width,  but  without 
success;  and  when  the  siege  of  hiii  ca})ital  was  formed,  the 
whole  work  was  lying  in  a  mass  of  confusion,    with  a  few 
wretched  huts  in  it  for  the  acconmio<lation  <  '  the  workmen. 
Into  the  best  of  these,   in  July  last,  the  ycuiig  rajah  Avas 
conducted,  and  placed  on  the  throne.     At  the  same  time  Uie 
rebuilding  of  the  old  palace  of  Mysore  was  coma  need.     It  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  a  comfortable  dwelling ;  and  I 
found  the  young  prince  seated  in  it,  on  a  handsome  throne, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  company.     He  has 
very  much   recovered   his   health,   and,   though  he  is  only 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  speaks  and  behaves  with 
great  propriety  and  decorum.      From   Indian  etiquette ,  he 
endeavours    in    public    to  ])reserve   a  dignified    gravity  of 
countenance ;  but  the  attentions  of  colonel  Close,  the  resident, 
to  whom  he  is  gi-eatly  indebted  for  that  officer's  distinguished 
efforts  in  his  delivery,  make  him  sometimes  relax ;  and  then 
his  face  his  very  lively  and  interesting. 

'  The  palace  of  the  sultan  at  ?eringapatam  is  a  very  large 
building,  surrounded  by  a  niassv  and  lofty  wall  of  stone  and 
mud,  and  outwardly  is  <jf  a  very  mean  appearance.  There 
',v  ere  in  it,  however,  some  handsome  apartments,  which  have 
hot'n  converted  into  barracks ;  but  the  troops  are  very  ill 
lodged,  from  the  want  of  ventilation  common  to  all  native 
buildings.  The  private  apartments  of  Tippoo  formed  a 
s(juare,  in  one  side  of  which  were  the  rooms  tbit  he  himselt 
used.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  squa  r  v^re  occupied  by 
warehouses,  •  /Inch  he  had  deposited  a  v  ..i  variety  of  goods ; 
for  he  acted  not  only  as  a  prince,  but  aho  as  a  merchant. 

'  These   goods    "  ore   occasionally  (^  •  tiibutcd  amc:    .   the 
amlldara,  or  governors  of  provinces,  v  v.s\  orders  to  sell  fchem. 
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on  the  suhaii's  account,  at  a  price  far  al)(>ve  their  real  value ; 
which  was  done  by  forcing  a  share  of  them  upon  every  man 
in  proportion  to  his  supposed  wealtli.  'J'his  was  one  of  the 
grand  sources  of  oppression,  peculation,  and  defalcation  of 
revenue.  The  friends,  or  weaUhy  corrupters  of  the  amildars, 
were  excused  from  taking  a  large  share  of  tlie  goods ;  while 
the  reniainder  was  forced  in)on  j)oor  wretches,  whose  whole 
means,  when  torn  from  them,  were  inadequate  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  goods;  and  the  outstanding  balances  on  this 
account  were  always  large. 

'  The  apartment  most  commonly  used  by  Tippoo  was  a 

large  lofty  hall,  open  in  front  iifter  the  mussulman  fashion, 

and  on  the  other  three  sides  entirely  shut  u])  from  ventiktion. 

In  this  he  Avas  wont  to  sit,  and  write  much :  for  he  was  a 

wonderful  projector,  and  was  coiistjiutly  forming  new  systems 

for  the  management  of  his  dominions,    which,   however,  he 

wanted    perseverance    to   carry    into    execution.       That   he 

conceived  liimsclf  to  be  acting  for  tlie  good  of  ijis  sub'iects,  I 

have  no  doubt;    and  he  certainly  believed  himself  eudoived 

with  great  qualities  for  the  management  of  civil  affairs ;  as  lie 

was  at  the  pairis  of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  for  the 

instruction  of  all  succeeding  princes :  his  talents  in  this  line, 

however,  were  certainly  very  deficient.     He  paid  no  attention 

to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  greater  part  of  iiis  subjects; 

but  every   where    wantonly   destroyed    their    temples,    and 

gloried  in  having  forced  many  thop,sand.s  of  tliem  to  adopt 

the  mussulman  faith.     He  never  continued  long  on  the  same 

plan ;   so  that  his  govenmient  was  a  constant  succession  of 

new  arrangements.     Although  his  aversion  to  J'luropeans  did 

not  prevent  him  from  imitating  many  of  their  arts ;  yet  tliis 

does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  irom  i)is  being  sensible  of 

their  value,  or  from  a  desire  to  improve  In.  country ;  it  seems 

merely  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  of  she  . '.  .ig  his  subjects, 

that,  if  he  cJ'^    .  he  was  capable  of  doing  wh.  tever  Eurof)eans 

could   perform:   for   t.>houg!i   he   made   broad-cloth,   paper 

lornKid  on  wives  like  the  European  kind,  watchesj  and  cuslery, 

yet  the  processes  for  making  the  whole  were  kept  secret,     A 

I'jvnch  artist  had  prepared  an  engine,  driven  by  water,  fur 
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boring  cannon ;  but  so  little  sensible  was  the  sultan  of  it* 
value,  that  he  ordered  the  water-wheel  to  be  removed,  and 
employed  bullocks  to  work  the  machinery.  One  of  his 
favourite  maxims  of  policy  was,  to  overthrow  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  in  the  rajah's  government ;  and,  in 
carrying  this  into  practice,  he  frequently  destroyed  works  oi" 
great  public  utility,  such  as  reservoirs,  and  canals  for  watering 
the  ground.  Although  an  active  prince,  he  in  a  great  measure 
secluded  himself  from  his  subjects  (one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  can  happen  in  an  absolute  monarchy) ;  and  iiis  chief 
confident,  Mecv  Saduc,  was  a  monster  of  avarice  nnd  cruelty. 
The  people  universally  accuse  Tippo<i  of  bigotry  and  vain-glory; 
but  they  attribute  most  of  their  miseries  to  the  influence  of  his 
minister.  The  Bramins,  who  managed  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  department,  were  so  avaricious,  so  corrupt,  and  had 
shown  such  ingratitude  to  Hyder,  that  Tippoo  would  have 
entirely  have  dispUiced  them,  if  he  could  have  done  without 
their  services ;  but  that  was  impossible ;  for  no  other  persons 
in  the  country  had  any  knowledge  of  the  business. 

'  Tippoo  certainly  had  considerable  talents  for  war ;  but 
his  fondness  for  it,  and  his  engaging  with  an  enemy  so  much 
bis  superior  in  the  art,  brought  on  his  desti'uction  ;  while  his 
early  habits  of  contending  with  the  Maratta  j)lunderers,  had 
given  him  a  ferocity  and  barbarity,  that  must  prevent  every 
considerate  person  from  pitying  his  overthrow.  The  policy  in 
which  he  succeeded  best,  was  in  attaching  to  him  the  lower 
mussulmans.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  cant, 
bigotry,  and  zeal,  so  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
some  few  men  of  abilities  have  succeeded  in  assuming;  but 
with  him,  I  believe,  they  were  natural.  None  of  his 
mussulmans  have  entered  into  our  service,  although  many 
of  them  are  in  great  want ;  and  they  all  retain  a  high  respect 
for  his  memory,  considering  him  as  a  martyr,  who  died  in 
the  defence  of  their  religion. 

*  Though  TiTJpoo  had  thus  secured  the  affections  of  many 
of  his  suh'efis,  r.it^  though  he  v/as  perhaps  conscious  of  good 
intentio..s,  and  fondly  imagined  that  his  government  was  fit 
to  be  a  pattern  to  all  others;  yet  whoever  sees  his  private 
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apartments,  >vill  be  sensible,  tnat  tbe  mind  of  the  despotic 
monarch  was  torn  with  apprehension. 

'  One  of  tlie  passages  from  the  private  square  was  into  the 
zenenuy  or  rvomen's  ajKirtment.  This  1ms  remained  perfectly 
inviolate  under  the  usual  guard  of  eunuchs,  and  contains 
alM)ut  600  women,  Ix'longing  to  the  sultan,  and  to  his  late 
father.  A  great  part  o*'  these  are  slaves,  or  attendants  on  the 
ladies;  but  they  are  kept  in  equally  strict  confinement  with 
their  mistresses.  The  ladies  of  the  sultan  are  about  80  in 
number.  Many  of  them  are  from  Hindostan  Proj)er,  and 
many  are  the  daughters  of  Bramins,  and  Hindoo  princes, 
taken  by  force  from  their  parents.  They  have  been  all  shut 
up  in  the  zenana  when  very  young;  and  have  been  carefully 
brought  up  to  a  zealous  belief  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  I 
have  sufficient  reason  to  think  that  none  of  them  are  desirous 
of  leaving  their  confinement ;  l)eing  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
other  manner  of  living,  and  having  no  acquaintance  whatever 
lieyond  the  walls  of  their  prison. 

*  According  to  the  register  of  houses  which  I  received  from 
the  cutwal,  the  fort,  or  city,  contains  4,1C3  houses,  and 
5,499  families;  an  I  the  Shahar  Ganjam  contains  S,216 
houses,  and  3,3.35  familirjs.  At  five  inhabitants  to  each  house, 
we  may  estimate  the  population  of  the  city  to  be  20,815,  and 
of  the  suburbs  11,080;  in  all,  31,896  persons.  This, 
however,  is  independent  of  a  strong  garrison  and  its  numerous 
followers.  The  principal  merchant  in  the  place  says,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Tippoo  the  isltmd  contained  500,000  irxhabitants ; 
and  he  pretends  to  found  his  estimate  on  the  qiiantity  of 
grain  consumed.  In  this  calculation,  I  think  he  exaggerates 
grossly ;  as  I  see  no  y)lace  where  such  a  number  tf  persons 
could  have  lived.  I  know  also,  that  the  man,  in  tether 
respects,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Perhaps  we  may  salel)f  admit 
the  former  popidation  of  the  island  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000  persons;  wlui  were  entirely  supported  by  the  court 
and  army,  scarcely  any  manufactures  having  been  established. 

*  Firewood  at  Seringapatam  is  a  dear  article,  and  the  fuel 
most  commonly  used  is  cow-dung  made  up  into  cakes.  This, 
indeed,  is  much  used  in  every  part  of  India,  especially  by 
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men  of  rank ;  an,  from  the  veneration  paid  to  tlie  cow,  it  is 
coijsidorccl  as  by  fur  the  most  pure  sul)stanee  that  can  be 
employed.  Every  herd  of  cuttle,  wl)en  at  pasture,  is  attended 
by  women,  and  these  often  of  high  east,  who  with  tJieir  hands 
gather  up  the  dung,  ami  aury  it  home  in  baskets,  'i'hey 
then  form  it  into  cakes,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  stick  them  on  the  walls  to  tlrv.  So 
different,  indeed,  are  Hindoo  notions  of  cleanliness  from  ours, 
that  the  walls  of  their  best  houses  are  frecpiently  bedaubed 
with  these  cakes ;  and  every  morning  numerous  females,  from 
all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  bring  tor  sale  into  Serlngapatani 
baskets  of  this  fuel. 

*  Many  females  who  carry  large  baskets  of  cow-dung  on 
their  heads  are  well-dressed,  and  elegantly  formed  girls.  The 
dress  of  the  Karnataca  women  is  indeed  very  becoming ;  and 
I  have  never  .seen  finer  forms  than  even  the  labouring  women 
of  that  country  frequently  possess.  Their  necks  and  arms 
are  in  particular  remarkably  well  sha{)e{l.  Their  nustiness, 
however,  is  disgusting ;  vei-y  few  of  the  inhabitants  above  the 
Ghr.ls  being  free  from  the  itch  ;  and  their  linen,  being  almost 
always  dyed,  is  seldom  washed.' 

The  G  nufi  are  a  liind  of  hereditary  high  priests.  Five  of 
these  chiefs  a^e  Sannyasls,  or  unmarried  jn'iests.  '  AVhen  one 
of  these  Sannyasi^  says  our  author,  *  observes  the  approach 
of  death,  lie  appoints  some  Vkhcansa^  or  man  of  learnhig  and 
piety,  to  be  his  successor.  If  the  person  "hosen  give  his 
consent,  he  must  forsake  his  wife,  children,  ^  goods,  part 
of  which  goes  to  his  children,  and  ])^rt  is  gii-a  m  charity; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  Bramins.  The  new  Sannyasi  shave  his 
head,  and  throws  aside  the  thread  by  which  the  ]Jramins  are 
distinguished.  The  virtues  and  powers  belonging  to  his  high 
rank  he  re  r;  •  «  along  with  upadesa,  which  is  delivered  to  him 
by  his  predecessor.  Upadesa  is  a  mysterious  senience,  which 
the  Hindoos  receive  from  their  Gurus,  and  constantly  mutter 
when  at  their  devotions.  That  of  the  Bramins  is  entirely 
different  from  what  is  bestowed  on  the  lower  casts;  and  is 
again  very  inferior  to  that  given  to  the  Sannyasi  Gurus,  which, 
according  to  thcni,  has  most  wonderful  powers.     In  case  of 
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sudden  death,  the  followers  of  the  Maia  meet,  and  clioosc 
from  among  themselves  a  Sunnyasi,  who  gets  an  u])ailesa  from 
one  of  the  others.  These  Gurus  frecjuently  give  aw  upadcsu, 
and  some  i  nages,  to  u  favourite  disciple,  and  appoint  him  u 
kind  of  def'Uty  to  manage  their  affairs  at  a  distance. 

*  The  Sannyasis  and  hereditary  (luriis  seem  to  hi  totally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  to  possess  nearly  the  same 
authority  artd  powers  over  their  followers.  \^  !)en  a  Guru  of 
any  sect  comes  near  a  place,  the  whole  inhuhitants  of  a  {jure 
descent,  whether  they  be  his  followers  or  not,  nmst  go  out  to 
receive  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  >\'^hat  is  meant  by  the 
followers  of  a  Guru,  are  certain  families  attached  to  him,  to 
whom  he  performs  certain  ceremonies,  and  over  whom,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion,  he  possesses  a  jurisdiction. 
In  general,  every  man  follows  the  Guru  of  his  father:  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  vohmtary  submission  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
allowed,  that  a  man,  whenever  he  pleases,  may  change  his 
Guru. 

'  These  ceremonies  are  never  bestowed  on  a  person  of  an 
impure  birth ;  so  that  the  Whalliurii  and  Mudigaru  must 
content  themselves  with  praying  to  God  for  his  blessing  to 
avert  evil,  or  bestow  good.  This,  however,  not  being 
satisfactt  ry,  these  poor  people  frequently  attack  the  Bramins 
for  an  upadesa.  In  order  to  be  quit  of  their  importunity,  the 
Bramins  sometimes  tell  them  the  name  of  any  god,  the 
constant  muttering  of  which  pleases  the  man  much  better, 
than  the  offering  up  his  requests  to  the  Deity  in  the  pure 
language  of  the  heart.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
ceremony  over  that  of  reason. 

'  In  their  judicial  capacity  the  Gurus  possess  great  authority. 
They  take  cognizance  of  all  omissions  of  ceremonies,  and  actions 
tiiut  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  cast.  Small  delinquencies 
they  punish  by  pouring  cow^-dung  and  water  on  the  head  of 
the  guilty  person,  by  fine,  and  by  whipping.  For  great 
offences  they  excommunicate  the  culprit;  which  is  done  by 
shaving  his  head.  This  excludes  a  man  trom  all  society, 
even  from  that  of  his  nearest  connexions;  for  his  verv  wife 
wtmld  incur  a  similar  punishment  by  giving  him  any  assistance. 
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The  excoinnumiontion  nmy  be  nMiiovod  by  the  Guru ;  in 
which  case  he  purilics  tho  rejK'utant  sinner  by  a  coihous 
draught  of  cow's  \uine.  Though  the  dcputien  have  no  proper 
authority  to  punish  delinquents,  yet  they  frequently  make 
people  voluntarily  hulmiit  to  their  correction.  They  threaten 
any  person  to  send  a  complaint  to  his  (luru  of  some  crime 
laid  to  his  charj^e,  and  an  order  to  prtKced  to  the  residence  of 
the  Guru  to  answer  the  com|)laii]t.  Most  |x.'rsons,  however, 
choose  to  submit  to  whatever  the  deputy  dictates,  rather  than 
undertake  the  trouble  of  a  long  journey  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
they  might  be  more  severely  punished  by  the  Guru,  than 
they  would  have  been  at  home  by  the  deputy.' 

The  dtxtor,  during  his  residence  at  Seringapatam,  collected 
much  useful  information  on  agricultural  subjects,  iiut  the 
adjoining  country  had  been  nujch  depopulated  by  the 
niisgovernmcnt  of  Tippoo,  and  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  British  armies. 

Amongst  the  few  manufactin-es  in  the  Decan,  our  traveller 
mentions  that  of  glass  rings.  These  rings  are  universally 
worn  by  the  women,  as  an  ornament  on  the  wrists ;  and  their 
applying  closely  to  the  arm  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  delicacy 
and  beauty  ;  for  they  must  of  course  be  ])assed  over  the  hand. 
In  doing  this,  a  girl  seldom  escapes  without  drawing  blood, 
and  rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  her  hand:  and  as  every 
well-dressed  girl  has  a  number  of  rings  on  each  arm,  and  as 
these  are  frequently  breaking,  the  poor  creatures  suffer  much 
from  their  love  of  admiration  :  but  in  the  female  breast  this  is 
a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  dread  of  any  common  pain. 

Our  traveller  passed  through  a  country  naturally  beautiful, 
but  dismal  on  account  of  having  been  nearly  deserted.  '  Since 
the  aveession  of  Tippoo,'  he  observes,  »  Jiaina-g'iri  has  been 
stifJiigciy  agitated.  The  town,  which  was  then  considerable, 
he  removed  from  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  placed  close 
under  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  is  built.  It  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  some  other  defences  of  no  great 
importance.  The  army  of  lord  Cornwallis  sununoned  the 
fort;  and  the  garrison,  intinndated  by  the  taking  of  many 
strong  places  which  they  had  seen  fall,  surrendered  without 
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any  resistance,  and  for  some  tinu*  kc'})t  {)OHscssion.  After  tlu> 
peace  Tip)HKi  dismantled  the  tort,  and  now  the  amildar  has 
again  removed  the  town  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
placed  it  lower  down  than  its  original  situation.  During  the 
incursions  of  lord  Cornwallis  the  inhahitants  wtrc  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  a  large  projmrtion  of  them 
perished  of  hunger.  I  give  this,  and  other  similar  accounts 
of  the  state  of  the  population,  from  the  information  of  the 
natives,  which  I  believe  is  just,  and  rather  partial  to  the 
British  side,  partly  from  flattery,  and  j)artly  from  their  being 
sensible  that  they  never  JK'fore  were  luider  the  j)roteition  of  a 
pet)ple  so  humane,  just,  and  powerful.  The  f)lace  is  dreadfully 
infested  by  tigers,  especially  the  fori,  whicii  occupies  a  large 
locky  hill,  capable  of  a  very  tedious  defence,  even  without 
any  assistance  from  art.  Several  Hramins  reside  near  the 
summit,  for  the  place  is  reputed  holy;  but  it  is  kept  in  a  very 
slovenly  state.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from 
several  large  cavities,  or  chasms,  in  the  rock,  which  receive  the 
rain,  and  by  their  coolness  prevent  its  sudden  evaporation."' 

Our  author  stayed  10  days  at  Bangalore.  The  trade  of 
this  place  was  formerly  great,  and  its  manufactures  numerous. 
TipjxK)  began  its  misfortunes  by  prohibiting  the  trade  with 
the  d(miinions  of  Arcot  and  Hyderabad,  because  he  detested 
the  powers  governing  both  countries.  He  then  sent  large 
quantities  of  goods,  which  he  forced  thi  merchants  to  take  at 
a  high  rate.  These  oppressions  luid  gn-atly  injured  the  place; 
but  it  was  still  populous,  and  many  individuals  were  rich, 
when  lord  Cornwallis  arrived  before  it,  with  his  army  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  provisions.  This  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  assault  immediately,  and  the  town  was  of 
course  pluntlered.  The  rich  inhabitants  had  previously 
removed  their  most  valuable  effects  into  the  fort ;  but  these 
too  fell  a  prey,  to  the  invaders,  when  that  citadel  also  was 
taken  by  storm.  After  the  English  left  the  place,  Tipp(X) 
encom-aged  the  inhabitants  to  come  back,  and  by  j)romises 
allured  theni  to  collect  together  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes, 
from  the  different  places  to  which  these  had  been  conveyed. 
No  sooner  had  he  effected  this,  than,  under  pretence  of  tlveiv 
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having  hciii  r.'u'ndly  to  llie  Kngl'  'i,  lie  surrounded  the  place 
with  troops,  and  (Ifcci'd  tlie  ir  iuLiii  ntH,  till  even  the  women 
were  obhged  to  part  with  thfi:  nv>wt  triHing  ornaments.  Ht 
then  kept  them  shut  up  witiiin  a  hedge,  whieh  surrounded 
the  town  ut  the  diMtanee  of  a  rav.y,  till  the  advanee  of  the 
urmy  under  general  Harris  made  the  guard  withdraw.  The 
inhabitants,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  in)mediately  dis{)erKed, 
and  for  some  months  the  place  continued  deserted.  The 
peoj)le,  however,  are  now  flocking  to  it  fron>  all  »|uarters ;  and 
although  there  are  few  rich  individuals,  trade  and  manufactures 
increase  apace;  and  the  imports  and  exports  are  estimated 
alremiy  to  amount  to  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in  its  most 
flourishing  state.  'J'he  manufacturers  and  petty  traders  arc 
still  very  distrustful  and  timid ;  hut  the  merchants,  many  oi 
whom  have  been  at  Madras,  and  are  acquainted  with  British 
policy,  seem  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  our  government. 

The  trade  of  the  country  not  having  been  yet  opened  a  year 
since  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  the  place,  no  proper  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  (juantity  of  exports  and  imports;  but  it 
is  on  the  increase  every  month,  and  is  now  about  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  that  was  exported  and  imported  in  the  most 
flourishing  time  of  Hyder's  government.  The  son  of  the 
person  who  had  then  "hargc  of  the  custom-home,  states  the 
following  particulars  of  mi-  trade  at  that  period.  In  one  year 
there  were  importe(l  »  ■  '>  'tullock  loads  of  cotton  wool;  50 
bullock  loads  of  r  u  't  i'  '^d;  f230  bullock  loads  raw  silkt 
7,000  bullock  loii'  ^        :  .  reign  goods  from  Madras  300 

bullock  loads.     At  th^         e  time  were  ex})orted  of  betlc-nut 
4,000  bullock  loads,  and  of  pepper  400  bidlock  loads. 

From  the  quantity  of  the  raw  materials  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  manufactures :  1,500  bullock 
loads  of  cotton  wool,  and  50  of  cotton  thread,  make  rather 
more  than  5,100  cwt.  weight,  worth  about  8,160/.  and  230 
bullock  loads  of  raw  silk  make  47,437^  lb.  worth  about 
27,000/. 

The  cloths  here  being  entirely  for  country  use,  and  nc\'er 
iliHying  been  exported  to  Europe,  are  made  of  different  .si;<;e^. 
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to  udapt  llii'ni  to  the  flrcss  of  the  imtlves;  nnd  tUr  Hindoos 
seldom  US4'  tailors,  but  \vrii[)  round  their  bodies  the  cloth,  ah 
it  comes  lron>  the  weaver. 

'Vhc  i/uttiu'i>'a>\<i,  or  hi  Ik-weavers,  make  cloth  of  a  very  rich, 
stronjf  fabric.  The  patterns  ibr  the  various  kinds  of  dresses 
are  similar  to  each  other;  but  art?  very  much  varied  by  the 
different  coloiu's  en)|)loyed,  and  the  tlilfcrent  figures  woven  iu 
the  cloth;  for  tin  y  rarely  consist  of  plain  work.  Each  pattern 
has  an  appropriate  name,  and,  for  the  connnon  sale,  is  wrought 
of  three  different  decrees  of  fineness.  If  any  |)erson  chooses  to 
commission  them,  whatever  parts  of  the  pattern  he  likes  may  he 
wrought  in  gold  thread;  but  as  this  greatly  enhances  the  value, 
such  cloths  are  never  wi\)U!.;ht,  except  when  commissioned. 
The  fabric  of  the  cloth  for  wrapping  round  the  he.ids  and 
shoulders  of  the  men  is  also  strongs  and  rich  ;  but  the  figures 
resemble  those  on  the  shawls  of  Ca^t/wmirc.  Turbans  arc 
made  of  a  thin  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk. 

The  only  year  in  use  above  the  (Jhats  is  the  rhundni'tiutmnn, 
or  lunar  year ;  it  is  that  by  w  hich,  an)ong  the  Uramins,  all 
religious  ceremonies  are  performed.  Although,  in  common 
reckoning,  the  day  begins  at  sun-rise,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  the  chant! ra-manam  almanac.  Some  days  last  only 
a  few  hours,  and  others  contiiuie  for  ahuost  double  the  natural 
length;  so  that  no  one,  without  consulting  the  panchang'Uy 
or  almanac  keeper,  knows  when  he  is  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
of  religion.  What  increases  the  difliculty  is,  that  some  days 
are  doubled,  and  some  days  altogether  omitted,  in  order  to 
bring  some  feasts,  celebrated  on  certain  days  of  the  month,  to 
happen  at  a  proper  time  of  the  moon,  i.d  also  in  order  to  cut 
off  six  superfluous  days,  which  12  moiiilis  of  30  days  would 
give  more  than  a  year  of  12  lunuiions.  Every  .'JOth  month 
one  intercalary  moon  is  added,  in  order  to  remove  the  difference 
between  the  lunar  and  solar  years.  As  the  former  is  the  only 
one  in  use,  and  is  varying  continually,  none  of  the  farmers, 
witlu)ut  consulting  the  panchanga,  know  the  season  for 
performing  the  operations  of  agriculture. 

These  panchangas  are  poor  ignorant  Bramins,  v;ho  get 
almanacs  from  some  one  skilled  in  astronomy.     This  j[)erson 
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marks  tlio  diiys,  winch  correspond  with  the  times  in  the  solar 
year,  that  usually  produce  changes  in  the  weather,  and  states 
them  to  be  under  the  influence  of  such  and  such  conjunctions 
of  stars,  male,  female,  and  neuter;  and  every  one  knows  the 
tendt'icy  of  these  conjunctions  to  produce  certain  changes  in 
the  weather.  The  poor  panchangas  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  their  neighbours,  and  actually  believe  that  the  year  consists 
of  3(i0  days,  six  of  which  are  lost,  nobody  can  tell  how.  As 
for  liie  skill  in  astrology  by  which  the  learned  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  foretel  the  sea.sons^  '  I  have  never  met,"'  says 
our  traveller,  '  with  even  a  Vaidika  Bravnin,  that  doubted 
its  existence.'  It  is,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  common 
science,  as  not  ha\  in<.>  any  thing  miracidous  in  it,  nor  being 
communicated  to  its  piofossors  by  divine  favour. 

Here  our  author  describes  the  various  customs  of  different 
casts'.  Amonnst  tliese  the  Cornmas  deserve  notice.  Thev 
arc  a  set  of  people  considered  by  the  Bramins  of  an  impure 
or  mixed  breed.  Thev  make  baskets,  and  trade  in  grain  and 
salt  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  none  of  them  can  read  or 
write.  They  live,  in  general,  in  small  camps  of  moveable 
huts,  which  are  soniotin)es  stationary  near  large  towns;  but 
they  are  often  in  a  state  of  daily  motion,  while  the  ])eople  are 
following  their  n\ercantile  coiicerns.  The  men  are  allowed  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  purchase  them  from  their  parents. 
The  agreement  is  made  for  a  certain  number  uY  Jfmams, 
which  are  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  as  they  can  be  procured 
by  the  young  woman's  industry ;  for  the  women  of  this  cast 
are  very  ililigent  in  s])inning,  and  carrying  on  petty  traffic. 
When  the  bargain  has  been  made,  the  bridegroom  provides 
tour  sheep,  and  some  country  rum,  and  gives  a  least  to  the 
cast;  CO'"  iiding  the  ceremony  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  round  his  bride.  Should  a  man's  wife  prove  unfaithful, 
he  generally  contents  himself  with  giving  her  a  beating,  as 
she  is  too  valuable  to  be  parteil  with  on  slight  grounds ;  but, 
if  he  chooses,  she  may  be  divorced.  In  this  case,  he  must 
a«:iemble  the  cast  to  a  feast,  where  he  publicly  declares  his 
osolution  ;  and  the  woman  is  then  at  libirty  to  marry  any 
person  that  she  chooses,  w'io  is  willing  to  take  her. 
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The  Coramas  do  not  follow  nor  employ  the  Bramins ;  nor 
have  they  any  priests,  or  sacred  order.  When  in  distress, 
they  c^iiefly  invoke  Vencaty  Kanuma,  the  Triputhi  Vishu, 
and  vow  small  offerings  of  money  to  his  temple,  should  they 
escape.  They  frequently  go  into  the  woods,  and  sncrifice 
fowls,  pigs,  goats,  and  sheep,  to  Muni^  who  is  a  male  deity, 
and  is  said  by  the  Bramins  to  be  a  servant  of  Iswara ;  but  of 
this  circumstance  ihe  Coramas  profess  ignorance.  They,  as 
usual,  eat  the  sacrifices.  They  have  no  images,  nor  do  they 
worship  any. 

The  Madf^'a.t  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  low  cast.  They 
dress  hides,  make  shoes,  and  some  of  them  cultivate  the 
ground,  acting  as  servants  to  the  farmers.  They  are  divided 
into  small  tribes  of  10  or  12  houses,  and  intermarry  with  the 
daughters  of  these  houses  only,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
purity  of  their  race;  of  which  they  seem  to  be  as  fond,  as 
those  casts  that  are  esteemed  infinitely  superior  in  rank.  Some 
of  the  richer  among  them  take  two  or  more  wives ;  but  this 
is  not  common,  as  a  girfs  father  requires  from  30  to  80 Janams 
(II.  Os.  lid. — ^l.  13v.  HM).  They  never  divorce  their  wives 
for  any  crime,  except  adultery.  They  eat  carrion,  and  all 
manner  of  animal  food,  and  avowedly  drink  spirituous  liquors. 

The  people  who  are  called  Chitrakaru  make  chests,  trunks, 
scrutoires,  beds,  palanquins,  paint  houses,  draw  pictures  of 
the  gods  and  of  women,  gild,  act  as  tailors,  make  gold  thiead, 
and  sword  scabbards,  turn  wood,  and  bind  books.  They 
nevr  cultivate  the  ground,  nor  act  as  merchants.  They 
pretend  to  be  of  the  K.shatrrija  cast;  and  their  Guru,  in 
consecjuence,  indulges  them  with  a  thread  like  that  of  the 
Bramins ;  but  their  pretensions  to  high  rank  are  entirely 
disavowed  by  all  other  casts.  They  have  among  them  some 
rudiments  of  learning. 

The  Chitrakaru  are  divided  into  two  sects.  Neither  division 
of  these  j)eopk'  cut  animal  food,  nor  diink  spirituous  liquors. 
They  pre  allowed  })lurality  of  women,  but  do  not  confine  them. 
Like  all  the  other  tribes  of  this  country,  however,  they  do  not 
wilhngly  admit  any  person  of  a  difl'erent  race  into  the  inner 
apartments  of  their  houses ;  especially  if  he  be  of  a  cast  that 
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they  consider  as  inferior  to  their  own ;  persons  of  their  own 
tribe,  and  those  whom  they  consider  as  of  higher  rank,  can 
go  into  every  part  of  their  house,  except  the  kitchen.  The 
circumstances  which  seem  chiefly  to  add  dignity  to  a  cast  are, 
its  being  restricted  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  especially 
those  of  the  table ;  the  following  no  useful  employment ;  and 
the  being  dedicated  to  what  they  call  piety  and  learning. 
Almost  every  man  endeavours,  as  much  as  possible,  to  assume 
at  least  the  external  appearance  of  these  qualifications ;  and  in 
the  people  of  this  country  a  hypocritical  cant  is  a  remarkable 
feature.  Even  young  men  of  active  professions,  when  talking 
on  business,  will  frequently  turn  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
make  pious  ejaculations,  attended  with  heavy  sighs. 

The  Bheri  are  a  kind  of  merchants,  who  deal  in  drugs, 
grain,  cloth,  and  money,  and  travel  about  in  caravans.  Some 
of  them  are  farmers;  but  they  never  cultivate  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands ;  nor  do  they  ever  follow  any  mechanical 
profession.  They  are  divided  by  religion  into  two  sects,  that 
do  not  eat  together,  nor  intermarry;  and  each  has  its  own 
hereditary  chief,  who  acts  independently  as  to  matters  of 
ceremony ;  but  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature,  the  chief  of  the 
sect  that  is  most  numerous  in  the  place  assumes  the  sole 
authority.  These  chiefs  are  called  ijyamana,  and  possess  the 
usual  jurisdiction ;  but  ai*e  not  indulged  with  any  immunities 
from  taxes.  When  a  man  waints  to  marry,  he  goes  to  his 
hereditary  chief,  as  is  indeed  usual  with  all  the  higher  casts, 
presents  him  with  betle,  and  discloses  his  intention.  The 
chief  sends  for  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  As  for  the  girl,  she  is 
not  at  ail  consulted,  and  is  indeed  too  young  to  have  formed 
any  attaclimentfl,  as  she  must  be  married  heioie  sny  signs  of 
puberty  appear;  for  afterwards  she  is  considered  as  being- 
deflowered,  and  incapable  of  marriage.  Owing  to  the  cust/jni 
of  polygamy,  however,  very  few  of  the"  women  m  this  couiitry 
live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  except  ym  ng  widows  of  the  higher 
casts,  who  never  can  many  again,  and  who  are  very  numerous; 
for  matches  between  old  men  and  mere  children  are  common. 
The  comfort  of  having  children,  however,  is,  in  general,  all 
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the  pleasure  that  married  women  of  rank  in  India  enjoy. 
Where  polygamy  prevails,  love  is  little  known ;  or  if  it  does 
possess  a  man,  he  is  generally  cajitivated  by  some  artful 
dancing  girl,  and  not  by  any  of  his  wives ;  all  of  whom  were 
married  before  they  could  either  excite  or  feel  that  passion. 

The  Palliwanlu  wor  ihip  Dharma  Raja.  He  is  a  beneficent 
deity,  abiiorriiig  blood ;  and  is  worshipped  by  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  the  like.  They  have  temples  of  this  god 
attended  by  pujaris  of  their  own  cast.  Like  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  they  are  much  addicted  to  the 
worship  of  the  sakth;  or  destructive  powers;  and  endeavour 
to  avert  their  wrath  by  bloody  sacrifices.  These  are  performed 
by  cutting  off'  the  animalV;  head  before  the  door  of  the  temple, 
and  invoking  the  deity  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice.  There  is 
no  altar,  nor  is  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  image ;  and  the 
body  serves  the  votaries  for  a  feast. 

Our  author,  after  leaving  Bai^galore,  fell  in  with  a  learned 
Bramin,   who  reluctantly  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
faith.     '  He  believes,''   says  he,    '  in  a  supiemt-  god  called 
Narayana^  or  Para  Brahma,  from  whence  proceeded  Siva^ 
Vishnu,  and  Brahma  ,•  which  still,  however,  are  all  the  same 
god.     His  sect  pray  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  with  many  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  attendants,    imong  whom  are  the  mkttSf 
or  destructive  powers.     Siva,  however,  is  the  principal  object 
of  their  worship ;  for  they  consider  him  as  the  most  powerful 
iiiediator  witli  Narayana,  who  is  rather  too  much  elevated  to 
attend  to  their  personal  requests.    They  abhor  bloody  sacrifices; 
but  do  not  apprehend  their  followers,  of  the  Sudra  cast,  for 
using  that  manner  of  worship.      They  say,   that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Sudras ;  and  that  what  these  low  people  do  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence.     When  a  good  Bramin  dies,  his 
spirit  is  united  to  God ;  but  a  bad  one  is  first  punished  ii   a 
purgatory,  and  then  by  passing  through  various  other  lives, 
as  an  animal,  or  as  a  person  of  some  of  the  low  casts,  till  at 
last  he  becomes  a  Bramin,  and  has  another  opportunity  by 
his  good  works  of  gaining  heaven.'' 

The  faults  that  occasion  a  loss  of  cast  amongst    he  higher 
(sects  of  priests,  and  for  which  no  pardon  can  be  given,  are, 
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1.  Sexual   intercourse   within   the   prohibited   degree  ol' 

consanguinity.  II.  Sexual  intercourse  with  any  prohibited 
cast.  III.  Eating  forbidden  food,  or  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors.  IV.  Stealing.  V.  Slaying  of  any  animal  of  the  cow 
kind,  or  of  the  human  species ;  but  a  Bramin  is  permitted  to 
kill  iiis  enemy  in  battle.  VI.  12ating  in  company  with  persons 
of  another  cast,  or  of  food  dressed  by  their  impure  hands. 

VII.  Eating  on  board  a  ship  food  that  has  been  dressed  there. 

VIII.  Omitting  to  perform  the  ceremonies  due  to  their 
deceased  parents.  For  smaller  offences,  the  Guru  or  his 
deputies  punish  in  various  ways;  by  commanding  pilgrimages, 
or  fasts ;  by  fines ;  by  holding  burning  straw  to  the  body  of 
the  delinquent,  which  is  sometimes  done  with  such  severity 
as  to  occasion  death ;  by  shaving  the  head,  so  as  to  occasion 
a  temporary  separation  from  the  cast ;  and  by  giving  large 
draughts  of  cow's  urine,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  })o\ver 
of  washing  away  sin.  Ordeals  arc  also  in  use ;  and  a  most 
barbarous  one  's  applied  to  those  who,  having  had  sexual 
intercour.se  with  a  person  of  another  cast,  allcdge  that  it  was 
by  mistake.  If  the  criminal  be  a  woman,  melted  lead  is 
poured  into  her  private  parts ;  if  it  be  a  man,  a  red  hot  iron 
is  thrust  up.  Should  they  be  innocent,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  will  not  be  injured.  /  male  Bramin,  however,  dven  if 
married,  may  with  impunity  have  connexion  with  a  dancing 
girl,  all  of  whom  in  this  country  are  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  temple. 

There  is  a  numerous  tribe  called  the  Wodda^.  They  dig 
canals,  wells,  and  tanks;  build  dams  and  reservoirs;  make 
roads;  and  trade  in  sa'i  and  grain.  Some  of  them  are 
farmers,  but  they  never  hire  themselves  out  as  batigaru,  or 
servants  employed  in  agriculture.  Some  of  them  build  mud 
houses ;  but  this  is  not  a  proper  occupation  for  persons  of  their 
cast.  The  old  and  infirm  live  in  huts  near  villages,  and  dig 
and  repair  tanks,  or  wells,  or  perform  other  such  lalx)ur;  while 
the  vigorous  youth  of  both  sexes  tra  ^1  about  in  caravans  with 
oxen  and  asses,  in  piwsnit  of  irade.  In  these  caravans  they 
carry  with  them  nil  their  infants,  and  their  huts,  which  latter 
consist  of  a   few   sticks  and   mats.      They  Jollow  armies  t(» 
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supply  them  ;nth  grain,  and  in  the  time  of  peace  take  to  the 
lower  Carnatic  grain,  jagoi'y^  and  tamarinds,  and  bring  up 
salt.     In  Hyder's  government  they  were  very  numerous;  but, 
having  been  Twrced  by  Tippoo  to  work  at  his  forts  without 
adequate  pay,    a  great   number  of  them    retired   to  other 
countries.     As  they  are  a  very  useful  set  of  people,  they  are 
now   encouraged,    and   are   fast   returning.      There  are  no 
distinctions  among  them  that  prevent  intermarriages,  or  eating 
in  common.     They  eat  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  rats,  and 
fish ;  but  reject  carrion.     They  are  allowed  to  take  all  manner 
of  things  that  intoxicate,  and  are  in  fact  much  addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors.     They  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can 
get,  and  the  women  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  men, 
as  no  person  is  without  one  wife,  and  the  generality  have 
two ;  several  go  so  far  as  eight.     A  man  is,  in  general,  mor-:; 
restricted   from   taking   many  wives  by  the  expense  of  the 
ceremony,  than  by  any  difficulty  in   supporting  the  family ; 
as  the  women  are  so  industrious,   that  the  more  wives  he 
can  get,  the  more  he  lives  at  his  ease.      A  lazy  woman  is 
immediately  divorced  by  her  husband ;  but,  if  she  can  find 
a  man  willing  to  take  her,  she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
Thp  girls  continue  marriageable  from  seven  years  of  age, 
until  their  death ;  and  a  widow  is  not  prevented  from  taking 
another  husband.     Formerly  when  the  cast  was  riciier,  a  man 
gave  a  hundred  fanams  (3/.  7*.  Ic?.)  to  the  parents  of  the  girl 
whom  he  wanted  to  marry ;  but  this  is  now  reduced  to  two 
fanams  (I5.  4£/.)  to  the  father,  a  piece  of  cloth  to  the  mother, 
and  an  hundred  cocoa-nuts  as  emblematical  of  the  original 
price.     The  marriages  are  made  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe ; 
and   the    ceremony   consists  in   the  bridegroom    and    bride 
walking  thrice  round  a  stake,  Avhich  is  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Next  morning  they  give  another  feast,  and  present  the  company 
with  betl^.     The  astrologer  does  not  attend,  nor  are  there  any 
prayers  read  on  the  occasion.     In  case  of  adultery,  the  custom 
of  the  cast  is  to  put  the  woman  to  death ;  but  this  severity  is 
not  always  used.     In  case  of  a  man's  treating  his  wife  very 
harshly,  she  may  retire  to  her  mother's  house,  and  live  there; 
but,  without  his  consenting  to  divoi     her,  she  cannot  marry 
Vol.  III.  3  L 
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again.  The  custom  of  the  cast  is  to  bury  the  dead ;  and, 
although  the  women  are  very  harshly  used  by  their  husbandt* 
while  drunk,  and  although  widows  are  not  prevented  from 
marrying  again,  yet  it  is  said,  that  perhaps  one  widow  in  a 
hundred  throws  herself  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  and  burns 
herself  near  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Bramins  do  not 
officiate  at  funerals;  but  on  those  occasions  money  is  distributed 
among  them  and  other  mendicants. 

The  Whallias  are  also  a  remarkable  class  of  people.  Like 
the  Bramins,  the  Whalhas  of  all  nations  can  eat  together ;  but 
two  persons  of  different  countries  never  intermarry.  Although 
this  cast  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  lowest  of  all  others,  they 
are  desirous  of  keeping  up  the  purity  of  the  breed ;  and  never 
marry  but  with  the  daughters  of  families,  with  whose  descent, 
from  long  vicinity,  they  are  well  acquainted.  Like  the  Sudra, 
they  are  divided  into  several  ranks  that  do  not  intermarry. 
The  Whalliaru,  or  WhaUias,  are  not  permitted  to  build  their 
huts  within  the  walls  of  towns  or  villages;  but,  if  there  be 
any  hedge,  they  generally  inhabit  between  it  and  the  ditch. 
In  very  large  places  their  huts  form  streets,  and  into  these  .? 
Bramin  will  not  deign  to  put  his  foot ;  nor  in  a  place  so 
impure  will  a  Sudra  build  his  house ;  in  like  manner  as  a 
Bramin  is  very  unwilling  to  occupy  a  house  in  a  street  which 
the  Sudra  inhabit.  A  Bramin,  if  he  is  touched  by  a  Whallia, 
must  wash  his  h9ad,  and  get  a  new  thread;  and  a  Sudra  who 
has  been  similarly  defiled,  is  obliged  to  wash  his  head.  A 
Bramin  of  this  country  will  not  give  any  thing  out  of  his  hand 
to  personi*  of  lower  birth,  of  whom  he  is  not  afraid;  but  throws, 
it  dawn  on  the  ground  for  them  to  take  up.  He  will  receive 
any  thing  from  the  hand  of  n  person  of  a  pure  descent ;  but 
•when  a  Whallia  delivers  any  thing  to  a  Bramin,  he  must  lay 
it  on  the  ground,  and  retire  to  a  proper  distance,  before  the 
Bramin  will  deign  to  approach.  Europeans,  from  their 
eating  beef,  are  looked  upon  by  the  natives  here  as  a  kind  ot 
Whalliaru ;  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  correction  prevents 
them  from  being  treated  with  the  same  insolence. 

Another  tribe  in  the  south  of  India  called  Morasuy  have 
their  temple  at  Sitibutfa,  near  Calanore.     The  place  being 
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very  dark,  and  the  votaries  being  admitted  no  farther  than 
the  door,  they  are  not  sure  of  the  form  of  the  image ;  but 
beheve,  that  it  represents  a  man  on  horseback.  The  god  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  destroying  powers,  and  his  wrath  is 
appeased  by  bloody  sacrifices.  The  throats  of  goats  and  sheep 
are  cut  before  the  door  of  the  temple  as  sacrifices,  and  the  flesh 
is  boiled  for  a  feast  to  the  votaries.  In  this  the  priest,  or 
pu^ari,  never  pak  takes.  He  is  a  Satanana,  and  worships  the 
god  by  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit.  He,  as  usual,  consecrates 
water  by  pouring  it  upon  the  head  of  the  image,  and  afterwards 
sells  it  to  the  votaries.  At  this  te  .iple  a  very  singular  offering 
is  made.  When  a  woman  is  from  15  to  20  yeais  of  age,  and 
has  borne  some  children,  terrified  lest  the  angry  deity  should 
deprive  her  of  her  infants,  she  goes  to  the  temple,  and,  as  an 
offering  to  appease  his  wrath,  cuts  off'  one  of  her  fingers  of  the 
right  hand. 

The  Tricoveluru  Satanana,  in  cn'der  to  procure  worldly 
enjoyment,  act  as  schoolmasters  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
reading  and  writing,  both  of  Sanscrit  and  of  the  vulgar 
languages;  and  also  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Some  also,  who  are  rich,  become  farmers.  The  proper 
manner,  however,  in  which  they  ought  to  subsist,  is  by 
begging;  and  by  this  rejection  of  worldly  enjoyment,  like  the 
Bramins,  they  expect  in  a  future  state  to  obtain  a  high  reward. 
They  intermarry;  and  eat  among  one  another,  without  any 
distinction  of  family,  learning,  or  profession.  Those  who 
serve  in  temples,  and  who  are  thence  called  Coi/,  on  account 
of  their  assumed  superiority,  take  the  name  of  Pratama 
Satanana.  They  say,  that  their  j)roper  office  is  that  ofjmjari 
in  the  temples  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  gods  of  his  family.  The 
puja  consists  in  chaunting  some  prayei's,  and  pouring  some 
water  over  the  head  of  the  image,  and  thus  making  what  they 
call  holy  water;  which  is  distributed  among  the  people  to 
drink,  and  to  pour  on  their  heads  when  they  pray.  As  the 
image  is  always  well  rubbed  with  oil,  the  water  impregnated 
with  this  forms  no  pleasant  beverage;  but  that  renders  the 
drinking  of  it  more  meritorious.  They  and  the  Bramins  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  temple  are  the  only  persons  tliat  n\ay 
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touch  the  image ;  they  therefore  perform  all  the  menial  offices 
about  the  shrine,  and  place  the  images  on  their  chariots,  or 
beasts  of  carnage,  when  they  are  going  in  procession,  rhe 
Sudra  are  only  permitted  to  drag  the  ropes  by  which  the 
carriage  is  drawn. 

Chinna  Balabaram  was  formerly  a  mart  of  great  importance. 
The  place  was  frequently  laid  under  contributions  by  Hyder, 
which  induced  several  of  the  merchants  to  withdraw.     They 
were  soon  after  entirely  dispersed  by  Tippoo ;  but  he  added 
much  to  the  ornament  and  strength  of  the  fort.     On  the  arrival 
of  lord  Cornwallis  the  rajah  was  reinstated ;    and,    after  the 
retreat  of  the  British  army,  like  the  other  Polygars  who  had 
been  restored   to  their  countries,    he  refused  submission  to 
Tippoo.     Ishmael  Khan,   the  father  of  one  of  the  sultan"'s 
wives,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  them.     In  besieging 
one  of  the  I'orts  he  met  with  considerable  loss ;  and  it  was  only 
from  its  ammunition  having  been  exhausted,  that  the  place 
surrendered.     It  is  said,  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  700 
men,  obtained  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  not  observed; 
the  chief  officers  were  hanged,  and  every  soldier  had  either  a 
hand  or  a  leg  cut  off  with  the  large  knife  used  by  the  Madigaru, 
who  in  this  country  are  the  dressers  of  leather:  the  only  favour 
shown  to  the  garrison  was  the  choice  of  the  limb  that  was  to 
be  amputated.     A  similar  punishment  was  at  the  same  time 
inflicted  on   700  of    the   neighbouring    farmers,    who  had 
occasionally  stolen  into  the  place,  and  assisted  in  its  defence. 
As  they  had  no  means  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage,  except  by 
applying  rags  dipped  in  boiled  oil ;   and  as  many  were  too 
poor,  and  the  greater  part,  on  such  an  occasion,  too  friendless 
to  procure  assistance,  a  small  proportion  of  these  poor  wretches 
survived.     '  Some  of  them,'  says  our  traveller,  '  are  here  now, 
and  si.:bsist  by  begging ;  and  the  messenger  of  Purnea,  who 
attends  ir*?,  was  present  at  the  execution,  as  one  of  Tippoo's 
soldiers.'      This  barbarous   punishment  had,   however,   the 
desired    effect ;    and    every    Polygar    instantly    quitted    the 
country.      The  ti  wn  is  now  beginning  to  revive ;   and  our 
author  was  informed,   that  both  it  and  the  country  round 
arc  more  populous,  and  better  cultivated,   than  they  were 
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under  Tippoo's  government ;  the  vicinity  of  the  niznm's 
dominions  affording  excellent  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
inhabitants. 

The  Pacanat  Jogiat  is  a  tribe  that  is  scattered  over  all 
India.  The  proper  business  of  this  cast  is  the  collecting, 
prepaiing,  selling,  and  exhibiting  of  the  plants  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  very  poor,  and  go  about  the  street, 
each  crying  out  the  names  of  certain  diseases,  for  which  he 
pretends  to  have  a  powerful  specific,  'i'hese  virtuous  men, 
after  death,  are  supposed  to  become  a  kind  of  gods,  and 
frequently  to  inspire  the  living ;  which  makes  them  speak 
incoherently,  and  enables  them  to  foretel  the  event  of  diseases. 
Medicine,  in  this  country,  has  indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
charlatans  equally  impudent  and  ignorant.  Such  of  the 
Jangalu  (the  name  of  this  cast  in  their  own  lanfjnagc)  as 
are  too  lazy  and  unskilled  to  practise  physic,  live  eitirely  by 
begging.  In  whatever  country  they  have  settled  they  can 
all,  without  distinction,  intermarry;  which  by  their  leigh hours 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  indecency,  and  as  subversive  of  the 
purity  of  cast.  They  keep  as  many  wives  as  they  can ;  and 
never  divorce  them,  adultery  being  either  unknown,  or  not 
noticed.  They  do  not  marry  their  girls  till  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  A  widow  cannot  take  a  second  husband;  but  she 
is  not  expected  to  bury  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband. 
They  can  lawfully  eat  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  and  fish; 
and  intoxicate  themselves  with  spirituous  Uquors,  opium,  and 
hemp.  They  have  moveable  huts,  which  they  pitch  on  the 
outside  of  towns,  and  wander  about  the  country,  selling  and 
collecting  their  drugs.  Asses  are  their  beasts  of  burthen. 
They  have  no  hereditary  chiefs,  but  follow  the  advice  of  old 
men,  who  have,  however,  no  power  of  excommunication. 

*  The  sugar-candy  made  here,'  observes  our  author,  'is 
equal  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  clayed  sugar  is  very  white  and 
fine.  The  art  was  introduced  by  the  sultan  at  Seringapatam, 
but  was  kept  secret.  Two  Bramins,  however,  of  this  place, 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  art ,  but  they  also  are  determined 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  The  price  at  which  they  sell  it  totally 
precludes  it  from  extensive  sale ;  as  the  Chinese  sugar-candy 
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IB  now  sold  at  Scringapatam,  cheaper  than  the  fine  sugai-candy 
of  this  place  is  sold  on  the  8}N)t.  In  TipiWH  reign  t)*» 
prohibition  of  commerce  with  the  lower  Carnatic  made  ^ 
manuracture  of  importance.' 

The  country  in  this  neighl)ourhood  has  suffered  much  from 
frequent  wars  and  bud  government.  The  hill  forts  are  the 
only  places  where  merchants  can  associate  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  £very  village  is  fortified  so  as  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
robbers,  which  is  generally  cfFe'^'xl  by  throwing  stones. 
These  are  hurled  by  Iwth  sey,!<  v.,  equal  boldness  and 
dexterity,  and  is  the  means  j  u  r'ng  confidence  in  the 
wretched  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this  unfortunate  country. 

*  Although  almost  every  year,"  says  Huchauan,  '  tlie  scarcity 
of  rain,  and  tlie  partial  nature  of  that  which  comes,  occasions 
in  some  part  of  the  country  above  the  Ghats  a  greater  or  less 
scarcity  of  grain ;  yet  in  the  time  of  peace,  famine  seldom 
comes  to  such  a  height,  that  many  die  of  absolute  wont. 
From  those  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been  most  favoured 
with  rain,  the  sup<3rfluous  corn  is  transported  to  'he  parts 
where  the  crop  has  failed;  and  although  it  is  high  priced, 
the  poor  are  able  to  get  as  much  as  prevents  them  from 
immediately  dying ;  although  the  scantiness  of  their  aliment, 
no  doubt,  frequently  induces  disorders  that  terminate  in 
death.  It  is  said,  that  one  fourth  of  the  grain  which,  in 
times  of  plenty,  the  people  usually  consume,  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  alive,  and  enable  them  to  work  for  their  subsistence. 
— It  is  when  war  is  joined  to  scarcity,  and  interrupts  the 
transportation  of  grain,  that  famine  produces  all  its  horrors. 
These  were  never  so  severely  felt  here,  as  during  the  invasion 
of  lord  Cornwallis ;  when,  the  country  being  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  hostile  armies,  or 
by  defending  ones  little  less  destructive,  one  half  at  least  of 
the  inhabitants  perished  of  absolute  want,  and  repaid  dearly 
for  the  miseries  which  they  1  ad  formerly  inflicted  on  the 
wretched  people  of  the  lower  Carnatic.  I  do  not  mean,  by 
this,  to  r'flect  on  the  noble  leader  of  the  British  army :  the 
people,  every  where  that  it  came,  seem  sensible  that  he 
avoided,  as  much  as  was  practicable,  doing  them  any  injury.^ 
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In  this  iountry,  the  cow  keepers  with  their  fainiUes  live  in 
small  villages  iieur  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  where  they  cultivate 
a  little  ground,  and  kccj)  some  of  their  cattle,  selling  in  the 
towns  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  Their  families  are  very 
numerous,  seven  (  i  eight  young  men  in  each  being  common. 
Two  or  three  of  these  attend  the  fl(x;ks  in  the  woods,  while 
the  remainder  cultivate  their  fields,  and  supply  the  towns 
with  fire-wood,  and  with  straw  for  thatch.  Some  of  them 
also  hire  themselves  to  the  farmers  as  f^t'ivints.  They  are 
a  very  dirty  people,  much  worse  t^im  even  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Kaniata;  for  thty  wear  no  clothing  but  a 
blanket,  and  generally  sleep  aiiiong  ihc  cattle;  which,  joined 
to  a  warm  climate,  and  xwch  abiutionK,  with  vermin,  itch, 
ring-worms,  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  rifjnder  them  very 
offensive. 

The  men  who  act  as  brt'^tlers  h^ve  «\o  fire-arms,  the  report 
of  which  would  terrify  the  cattle;  avid  for  driving  away  the 
tiger,  they  trust  to  the  noise  whici)  they  and  <heir  dcgs  make. 
They  are  also  much  distressed  by  robber?,  who  kill  or  carry 
away  the  sheep  and  goats ;  but  unless  't  l>e  o  numerous  rabble 
that  call  themselves  the  army  of  a  Po'ygar,  iio  thieves  can 
annoy  their  black  cattle;  for  these  ore  t  >o  unrt'ly  to  be  driven 
by  any  persons  but  their  keepers,  and  the  tiost  hardened 
villain  would  not  dare  to  slaughter  an  animal  of  this  sacred 
species. 

The  cattle  are  milked  by  the  men,  who  carry  the  produce 
home  to  the  women  ;  for  they  prepart'  the  butter.  The  milk, 
on  its  arrival,  is  immediately  boiled  for  at  least  one  hour; 
but  two  or  three  are  reckoned  better.  The  earthen  pots,  in 
which  this  is  done,  are  in  general  so  nasty,  that  after  this 
operation  no  part  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  tolerable  to  an 
European ;  and  whatever  they  use,  their  own  servants  must 
prepare.  The  natives  never  use  raw  milk,  alleging  that  it  has 
no  flavour.  The  boiled  milk,  that  the  family  has  not  used,  is 
allowed  to  cool  m  the  same  vessel ;  and  a  little  of  the  former 
days  tyre^  or  curdled  milk,  is  added  to  promote  its  coagulation, 
and  the  acid  fermentation.  Next  morning  it  has  become  tyre, 
or  coagulated  acid  milk.     From  the  top  of  each  potful,  five  or 
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six  inches  of  the  tyre  are  taken,  and  put  into  an  earthen  jar, 
where  it  is  churned  by  turning  round  in  it  a  split  bamboo. 
This  is  done  very  expertly  by  a  rope,  which,  like  that  of  a 
turner's  lathe,  is  passed  two  or  three  times  round  the  bamboo, 
and  a  quick  motion  in  contrary  directions  is  given  by  pulling 
first  one  pnd  of  the  rope,  and  then  the  other.  After  half  an 
hour's  churning,  some  hot  water  is  added,  and  the  operation 
is  repeated  for  about  half  an  hour  more;  when  the  butter 
forms.  The  natives  never  use  butter;  but  prefer,  what  is 
called  ghee^  not  only  as  that  keeps  better,  but  also  as  it  has 
more  taste  and  smell.  In  order  to  collect  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  making  ghee,  the  butter  is  often  kept  two  or  three  days ; 
and  in  that  time  a  warm  climate  renders  it  highly  rancid. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected,  it  is  melted  in 
an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water  mixed  with  the 
butter  has  evaporated.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  fire ;  and  a 
little  tyre  and  salt,  or  betle-leaf  and  reddle,  are  added.  It  is 
kept  in  pots,  has  a  very  strong  smell,  and  best  preserved  from 
spoiling  by  a  little  tamarind  and  salt,  which  at  any  rate  enters 
into  the  dishes  of  all  the  natives  that  can  afford  to  use  ghee. 
It  is  eaten  when  even  a  year  old. 

At  a  town  called  Guhi,  our  author  found  it  in  great 
disorder,  on  account  of  a  dispute  between  two  sects.  '  Both 
parties,'  says  he,  *  are  extremely  violent  and  obstinate;  for 
in  defence  of  its  conduct  neither  party  has  any  thing  like 
reason  to  advance.  If  justice  be  done,  both  sides  will  complain 
of  partiality,  and  murmurs  are  now  current  about  the  necessity 
of  killing  a  jack-ass  in  the  street.  This  may  be  considered  as 
a  slight  matter ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  it  would  be  attended  by 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  place.  There  is  not  a  Hindoo 
in  Karnata  that  would  remain  another  night  in  it,  unless  by 
compulsion.  Even  the  adversaries  of  the  party  who  killed  the 
ass  would  think  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  fly.  This 
singular  custom  seems  to  be  one  of  the  resources,  upon  which 
the  natives  have  fallen  to  resist  arbitrary  oppression  ;  and 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  whenever  the  government  infringes, 
or  is  considered  to  have  infringed  upon  the  customs  of  any- 
cast.     It  is  of  no  avail  against  any  other  kind  of  oppression.' 
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.  At  a  village  called  Madana  Mada,  our  traveller  in  the 
night  was  awaked  by  a  prodigious  noise,  '  which,^  says  he, 
*  was  at  some  distance  from  my  tents.  On  inquiry  of  the 
sentry,  I  was  told,  that  there  was  no  one  near  except  himself; 
every  other  person  having  gone  into  the  village  as  soon  as 
the  uproar  commenced.  I  lay  for  some  hours  in  great 
uneasiness,  supposing  that  my  people  had  quarrelled  with  the 
natives;  but,  it  being  a  rainy  night,  I  did  not  venture  out, 
and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sentry.  Soon  after  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  people  returned.  In  the  morning  my  interpreter 
told  me  with  a  good  deal  of  exultation,  that  one  of  the  cattle 
drivers  had  been  possessed  by  a  pysachi,  or  evil  spirit,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  senseless,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
On  this  occasion  the  whole  people,  mussulmans  and  pagans, 
had  assembled ;  and,  in  hopes  of  frightening  away  the  devil, 
had  made  all  the  noise  that  they  could :  but  he  had  continued 
obstinately  to  keep  possession,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Bramin, 
who,  having  thrown  some  consecrated  ashes  on  the  man,  and 
offered  up  the  prayers  proper  for  the  occasion,  at  length 
procured  a  release.  The  interpreter,  I  suspect,  made  the 
most  of  his  story,  in  order  to  remove  my  infidelity ;  as  the 
day  before  I  had  refused  my  assent  to  believe,  that  certain 
mantrams  (or  prayers)  pronounced  by  a  firamin  could  compel 
the  gods  to  be  present  in  whatever  place  he  chose.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  poor  cattle-driver  was  subject 
lO  the  epilepsy,  the  recurrence  of  which  this  night  had,  I 
believe,  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  intoxication, 
in  which  the  whole  party  had  been  so  deeply  engaged,  that 
until  morning  I  could  not  get  a  man  to  tie  up  the  baggage."" 

Another  town  visited  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  was,  he  informs 
us,  plundered  by  Furseram  Bhow,  when  he  was  going  to  join 
lord  Cornwallis  at  Seringapatam;  but  at  that  time  he  obtained 
very  little,  the  inhabitants  having  hidden  theii'  most  valuable 
effects,  and  withdrawn  into  the  hilly  country.  When  the 
Marattah  army  retired  to  SirUi  they  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
assurances  of  protection,  and  began  by  making  small  daily 
distributions  of  charity  to  the  Bramins.  By  this  means  they 
inveigled  back  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
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no  sooner  had  they  got  the  leading  men  into  their  power,  tliau 
they  put  them  to  the  torture,  until  the  wretched  men  discovered 
where  their  effects  were  hid,  and  thus  they  procured  500,000 
rupees.  During  the  remainder  of  Tippoo's  reign  the  place 
continued  languishing,  the  inhabitants  of  300  houses  only 
having  ventured  back. 

The  monkies  and  squirrels  are  very  destructive,  but  it  is 
reckoned  criminal  to  kill  either  of  them.  They  are  \mder  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Daseris,  who  assemble  round 
any  person  guilty  of  this  oflfence,  and  allow  him  no  rest,  until 
he  bestows  on  the  animal  a  funeral,  that  will  cost  from  100  to 
200  fanams,  according  to  the  number  of  Desaris  that  have 
assembled.  The  proprietors  of  the  gardens  used  formerly  to 
hire  a  particular  class  of  men,  who  took  these  animals  in  nets, 
and  then  by  stealth  conveyed  thenf  into  the  gardens  of  some 
distant  village ;  but,  as  the  people  there  had  recourse  to  the 
same  means,  all  parties  have  become  tired  of  this  practice.  If 
any  person  freed  the  poor  people  by  killing  these  mischievous 
vermin,  they  would  think  themselves  bouhd  in  decency  to 
make  a  clamour ;  but  inwardly  they  would  be  very  well 
pleased ;  *  and  the  government,'  says  Buchanan,  *  might  do 
it,  by  hiring  men  whose  consciences  would  not  suffer  by  the 
action,  and  who  might  be  repaid  by  a  small  tax  on  the 
proprietors.' 

*  In  this  country,'  our  author  observes,  *  one  half  of 
cattle  died  last  year  of  the  epidemic  distemper.     There 
plenty  of  fi)rage.     The  people  have  not  suffered  from  famine 
since  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  lord  Cornwaliis;  but  on 
that  occasion  their  misery  was  terrible.     On  the  approach  of 
the  British  army,  the  sultan  laid  waste  the  whole  country 
between  this  and  the  capital,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country  to  retire  to  the  hills,  where  they  built  huts,  and 
procured  provisions  in  the  best  manner  that  they  could ;  no 
steps  having  been  taken  by  their  prince  to  obviate  the  famine 
likely  to  ensue.     They  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  grain  of 
the  small  villages  that  are  hid  among  the  hills  and  woods,  and 
which   it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  destroy.     A  large 
proportion,  however,  perished  of  hunger,  or  of  the  diseases 
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following  too  scanty  a  diet ;  and  in  the  whole  Nagamangala 
country,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  one  half  of  tlie  inhahitants 
are  now  wanting,  although  they  have  had  eight  years  to 
recover.  This  is  the  calculation  of  the  officers  of  government. 
To  judge  from  the  desolation  that  I  see  around  me,  \  should 
conclude  the  loss  to  have  been  greater/  .m  ,  <i(  ;  '  »  > 

Dr.  Buchanan  having  returned  to  Seringapntani,  set  off 
again  on  a  journey  through  thd  part  of  Karnatu  south  front 
the  Cavery.  This  fine  counti'y  is  in  a  most  wretthed  state. 
*  Owing  to  the  devastation  of  war,'  .says  he,  '  the  pisople  near 
Priya-pattana  are  at  present  so  poor,  that  they  are  cutting 
off  the  unripe  ears  of  corn,  and  parching  them  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  appetite.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Bombay 
army  under  general  Abercromby,  the  |x)orest  farmer  had  two 
ploughs;  some  rich  men  had  15;  and  men  M'ho  had  from 
8  to  10  were  reckoned  jn  moderate  circumstances.  A  man 
who  had  two  ploughs  would  keep  40  oxen  young  and  old, 
50  cows,  two  or  three  male  buffaloes,  four  females,  and  100 
sheep  or  goats.  A  rich  man  would  have  200  cows,  and  other 
cattle  in  proportion.  One  plough  can  cultivate  10  coloffos  of 
rice-land,  and  5  colagas  of  r^^^-field ;  altogether  a  Uttle  less 
than  4  acres.  This  is  too  small  an  allowance;  and  the 
farmers  seem  to  under-rate  the  extciit  of  a  plough  of  land,  as 
much  as  they  exaggerate  their  former  affluence.  They 
pretend  that  the  officers  of  government  are  forcing  them  to 
cultivate  more  than  their  stock  could  do  properly,  by  which 
means  their  crops  are  rendered  poor.  I'he  officers  deny  the 
charge,  and  say,  that  since  Tippoo"*s  death  this  has  not  been 
practised.  In  Indian  governments,  however,  it  is  a  coiiniion 
usage.'' 

The  woods  in  this  part-of  the  country  abound  with  elephants. 
The  natives,  when  they  meet  an  elephant  in  the  day  lime, 
hide  themselves  in  the  grass,  or  behind  bushes,  and  the 
animal  does  not  search  after  them ;  but  were  he  to  see  them, 
even  at  a  distajice,  he  would  run  at  them,  and  put  them  to 
death.  It  is  stragglers  only  from  the  herds,  that  in  the  day 
time  frequent  the  outer  parts  of  the  forest.  The  herds  that 
at  night  destroy  the  crops,  retire  with  the  dawn  of  day  into 
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the  recesses  of  the  forest ;  and  thither  the  natives  do  not 
venture,  as  they  could  not  hide  themselves  from  a  niunber. 

The  forest  is  free  from  underwood  or  creepers;  but  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  with  long  grass,  often  as  high  as  a 
man's  head.  *  This  makes  walking,'  says  our  traveller, 
*  rather  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  as  one  is  always  liable  to 
stumble  over  rotten  trunks,  to  rouse  a  tiger^  or  to  tread  on  a 
snake.  These  latter  are  said  to  be  found  of  great  dimensions, 
and  have  been  seen  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  middle-sized 
man.  'The  length  of  this  kind  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness,  and  does  not  exceed  seven  cubits.  Although  I 
passed  a  great  part  of  these  three  days  in  the  forest,  I  saw 
neither  elephant,  tiger,  nor  serpent,  and  escaped  without  any 
other  injury  than  a  fall  over  a  rotten  tree.'  ''■  '     ' 

The  Toreas  are  a  kind  of  the  cast  called  Besta  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Mysore  are  very  numerous.  They  cultivate 
the  fields,  and  gardens  of  betlc-leaf,  areca,  and  kitchen  herbs; 
•and  act  as  ferrymen,  armed  messengers,  palanquin-bearers, 
burners  of  Kme,  fishermen,  and  porters.  They  have  no 
hereditary , chiefs ;  but  government  apjxnnts  a  renter,  who 
collects  four  or  five  old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  by  their  advice 
settles  all  disputes ;  and  by  fines,  laid  on  with  their  consent, 
punishes  all  transgressions  against  the  rules  of  cast.  The 
renter  must  always  be  a  Torea,  and  he  agrees  to  pay  annually 
a  certain  sum.  If  the  members  of  the  cast  behave  themselves 
properly,  he  must  pay  this  sum  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case :  the  Toreas  are  apt  to  be  irregular ; 
and  the  fines  which  he  levies,  after  paying  the  rent,  leave  in 
general  a  considerable  profit,  although  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  heavy.  They  are  as  follow :  for  fighting,  half  a  fanani,  or 
4(Z.  ,•  for  scolding,  Jialf  a  fanam  ;  for  coinniitting  adultery  with 
another  man's  wife,  two  fanams  and  a  quarter ;  and  for  having 
a  wife  that  chooses  to  commit  adultery,  one  fanam  and  a  half. 
If  the  husband  prefer  giving  up  his  wife  to  her  seducer,  he 
avoids  the  fine,  which  is  then  paid  by  the  guilty  man :  but, 
as  the  women  are  bought  by  their  husbands,  the  men  are  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  good  workers. 
*iMit'  men  buv  as  nmnv  wives  as  thev  can :  for  the  women  are 
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very  industrious,  and  assist  even  to  support  their  husbands: 
A  virgin  costs  30  fhnanis,  and  a  widow  from  10  to  15.  Both 
of  these  sums  are  given  to  the  women's  parents  or  relations. 
A  Torea  who  has  connection  with  a  woman  of  higher  rank  is 
flogged,  but  not  fined.  If  a  man  of  higher  rank  ccH'rupta  the 
wife  of  a  Torea,  and  the  husband  should  choose  to  part  with 
her,  he  may  pay  a  shilling  to  the  renter  and  keep  her.  The 
widows^  or  adulteresses,  that  live  with  a  second  man,  are  calleci 
cutigas;  but  their  children  are  perfectly  legitimate.       .i '..*.. 

The  Cavery  is  r.  fine  large  and  deep  river,  flowing  with  a 
gentle  stream  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  In  the  hot 
season  it  is  fordable ;  but  after  heavy  rains  it  rises  above  its 
present  level  10  or  12  feet  perpendicular,  and  then  its  channel 
is  completely  filled. 

The  only  ferry-boats  on  this  large  river,'  says  our  traveller, 
'  are  what  are  called  donies,  or  baskets  of  a  circular  form, 
8  or  10  feet  in  dianieter,  and  covered  with  leather.  They 
transport  with  tolerable  safety  men  and  goods ;  but  cattle  must 
swim,  which  is  both  a  fatiguing  and  a  dangerous  enterprise^ 
Bamboo  floats  provided  with  a  hawser,  so  as  to  form  flying 
bridges,  would  make  an  excellent  and  cheap  conveyance.' 

In  some  parts  of  Mysore  they  consider  the  ox  as  a  living 
god,  who  gives  them  their  bread ;  and  in  every  village  there 
are  one  or  two  bulls,  to  whom  weekly  or  monthly  worship  is 
performed;  and  when  one  of  these  bulls  dies,  he  is  burned 
with  great  ceremony.  These  objects  of  worship  are  by  no 
means  Sannyasis,  but  serve  to  propagate  the  species.  When 
a  woman  of  the  sacred  cast  has  not  a  child,  she  purchases  a 
young  bull,  cai'ries  him  to  the  temple,  where  some  ceremonies 
are  performed;  and  ever  afterwards  he  is  allowed  to  range 
about  at  pleasure,  and  becomes  one  of  these  village  gods. 
The  Bramins,  however,  abstain  from  the  absurd  worship  of 
these  animals,,  although  they  are  considered  as  possessed  of  a 
Bramin's  soul. 

In  Tippoo's  government  the  farmers  were  ordered  to  pay 
for  the  whole  lands,  whether  they  were  cultivated  or  not ;  but 
a  small  part  only  reached  the  treasury.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  people  from  complaining,  small  balances  were  allowed  to 
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remain  in  their  hands,  while  in  tiie  pubHc  acoompts  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  nominal  revenue  was  stated  to  be 
outstanding,  owing  to  bad  seasons,  the  desolations  of  war,  or 
other  pretences;  and,  whatever  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  farmers  was  embezzled  by  the  officers  of  government. 
These,  however,  did  not  enjoy  in  quiet  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
They  were  in  constant  terror;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
infwmation,  were  obliged  to  give  very  high  bribes  to  Meer 
Saduc,  and  to  officers  who  were  ..'nt  round  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  country.  The  illicit  gains  of  even  this  description 
of  officers  did  not  enrich  them.  They  were  all  Bramins,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  their  money  on  dancing>girls,  and  in  what 
they  called  charity,  that  is,  money  given  to  men  reputed  lioly. 

Dr.  Buchanan  next  arrived  at  Coimbetore.  *  For  some 
tinie  before  and  after,""  says  he,  *  the  accession  of  Hyder,  it 
was  governed  by  a  person  named  Madaim,  who  enjoyed  his 
office  40  years,  and  was  a  Ung'ahunt  (one  who  wears  the 
lifiga).  He  built  a  house  here,  which  by  the  natives  is  called 
a  palace,  and  is  considered  as  an  immense  work.  It  certainly 
is  abundantly  large ;  but  it  is  a  clumsy,  inconvenient  pile  of 
mud ;  and  at  present  serves  as  a  barrack  ibr  the  officer 
G(nnmanding  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  is  very  indifferently 
lodged.  In  the  government  of  Madana  the  place  was  very 
jHourisbing.  It  suffered  much  by  the  subsequent  wars ;  and 
about  eight  years  ago  the  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  late  sultan. 
Since  it  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  English,  and  especially  since 
it  became  the  quarters  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  town  has 
recovered  considerably ;  and  it  now  contains  2,000  houses, 
which  is  about  o-8th«  of  what  it  contained  under  Hyder's 
government.  It  has  n  tolerable  mosc]ue,  built  by  Tipjioo, 
who  sometimes  resided  in  die  palace;  but  it  has  no  larj|;e 
temple.  Here  I  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  as  indeed  I  was  almost  every  where  during  my 
journey;  for  English  hospitality  is  in  no  part  of  the  world 
more  eminently  distinguished,  than  among  the  officers  ser\  iug 
under  the  government  of  Madras.' 

In  tliic  south  of   Hindostaij   tluncing   women  and    their 
musicians  '  form,'  .sayK  our  author,  '  a  ^<'}»u4ute  kind  of  cast. 
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and  a  certain  number  of  them  are  attached  to  every  temple  of 
any  consequence.     The  allowances  which  the  musicians  receive 
for  their  public  duty  is  very  small ;  yet  morning  and  evening 
they  arc  bound  to  attend  at  the  temple  to  perform  before  the 
image.     They  must  also  receive  every  person  travelling  on 
account  of  the  government,  meet  him  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  and  conduct  him  to  his  quarters  with  music  and 
dancing.     All  the  handsome  girls  are  instructed  to  dance  and 
sing,  and  are  all  prostitutes,   at  least  to  the  Bramins.     In 
ordinary  sets  they  are  quite  common;  but,  under  the  company^s 
government,  those  attached  to  temples  (^extraordinary  sanctity 
are  reserved  entirely  for  the  use  of  tiie  native  officers,  who  are 
all  Bramins,  and  who  would  turn  out  from  the  set  any  girl 
that  profaned  herself  by  communication  with  persons  of  low 
cast,  or  of  no  cast  at  all,  sudi  as  Christians  and  mussulmans. 
Indeed,  almost  every  one  of  these  girls  that  is  tolerably  sightly 
is  taken  by  some  officer  of  revenue  for  his  own  special  use, 
and  is  seldom  permitted  to  go  to  the  temple,  except  in  his 
presence.     Most  of  these  officers  have  more  than  one  wife, 
and  the  women  of  the  Bramins  are  very  beautiful ;  but  the 
insipidity  of  their  conduct,  from  a  total  want  of  education  or 
accomplishment,  makes  the  dancing  women  be  sought  after 
by  all  natives  with  great  avidity.     The  mussulman  officers  in 
particular  were  exceedingly  attached  to  this  kind  of  company, 
and   lavished   away  on   these  women  a  great  part  of  their 
Incomes.     The  women  very  much  regret  their  loss,  as  the 
mussulmans  paid  liberally,  and  the  Bramins  durst  not  presume 
to  hinder  any  girl,  who  chose,  from  amusing  an  asoph,  or  any 
of  his  friends.     The  Bramins  are  not  near  so  lavish  of  their 
money,    especially   where  it  is    secured    by   the  company's 
government,   but  trust  to  their  authority  for  obtaining  the 
favours  of  the  dancers.     When  a  Mussulman  called  for  a  set, 
it  procured  from  20  to  200  fanams  (from  12*.  Qd.  to  6/.  4*.  9af.), 
according  to  the  number  and  liberality  of  his  friends  who  were 
present ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  customary  for  every  spectator 
to  give  something.      They  are  now  seldom  called  upon  to 
perform  in  private,  except  at  marriages,  where  a  set  does  not 
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get  more  than  10  fanams,  or  about  (w.  iid.  The  girls  belonging 
to  this  cast,  who  are  ngly»  or  who  cannot  learn  to  sing,  are 
married  by  the  musician».  The  nuUm^  or  person  who  pcribrms 
on  two  small  cymbals,  is  the  chief  of  the  set,  and  not  only 
brings  up  the  boys  to  be  musicians,  and  instructs  all  the 
good-looking  girls,  born  in  the  set,  to  sing  and  dance,  but 
will  purchase  handsome  girls  of  any  cast  whatever  that  he  can 
procure.  When  a  dancing-girl  becomes  old,  she  is  turned 
out  from  the  temple  without  any  provision,  and  is  very 
destitute,  unless  she  has  a  handsome  daughter  to  succeed  her; 
but  if  she  has,  the  daughters  are  in  general  extremely  attentive 
and  kind  to  their  aged  parents.  To  my  taste,  nothing  am  be 
more  silly  and  unanimuted  than  the  dancing  of  the  women,  nor 
more  harsh  and  barbarous  than  their  music.  Some  Europeans, 
however,  from  long  habit,  I  suppose,  have  taken  a  liking  to 
it,  and  have  even  been  captivated  by  the  women.  Most  of 
them  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  have  been  very 
ordinary  in  their  looks,  very  inelegant  in  their  dress,  and 
very  dirty  in  their  persons :  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
the  itch,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  are  more  severely 
diseased.'* 

From  Coimbetore  Dr.  Buchanan  journeyed  towards  the 
south  of  Malabar.  *  Before  entering  this  country,"  says  our 
author,  *  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  this  province  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  three  connnissioners ;  under  whom 
are  employed  a  number  of  gentlemen,  that  act  in  their 
respective  circles  as  magistrates  and  collectors.  Those  officers, 
formerly  appointed  by  the  government  of  Bombay,  have  been 
lately  placed  under  the  presidency  of  fort  St.  George.  With 
an  establishment  the  expense  of  which  has  far  exceeded  the 
revenue,  a  complete  protection  from  invaders,  and  a  most 
tender  regard  to  avoid  the  punish,  nent  of  the  innocent,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  that  this  province  would  have 
been  found  in  a  situation  very  different  from  what  I  am. 
compelled  to  represent  it.  No  doubt,  this  has  arisen  from  a 
lenity  in  punishing  crimes,  and  an  aversion  to  employ  harsh 
measures  ,to  repress  the  turbulent,  originating  in  a  gentleness 
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«f  disposition,  however,  amiahle  in  private  life,  in  a  government 
oflcn  produces  the  utmost  distress  to  thepeaceahlcand  industrious 
subject.'' 

*  The  environs  of  Colangodu^  says  he,  *  are  very  beautiful. 
The  high  mountains  on  the  south  pour  down  cascades  of  a 
prodigious  height;  and  the  com  fields  arc  intermixed  with 
lofty  forests,  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  The  cultivatiun, 
however,  is  very  poor.  Most  of  the  dry-field  is  neglected, 
and  the  quantity  of  rice-land  is  not  great  Here  the  rain, 
without  any  assistance  from  art,  is  able  to  bring  one  crop  of 
rice  to  maturity ;  and  in  a  few  places  the  natives  have 
constructed  small  reservoirs,  which  enable  them  to  have  a 
second  crop.' 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  land  is  so  much  divided,  that  it 
was  a  common  saying,  that  in  Mahyala  a  man  could  not 
make  a  step,  without  going  out  of  one  chiefs  dominions  into 
those  of  another.  Hyder,  taking  advantage  of  these 
dissensions,  subdued  the  northern  part  of  Malayala,  or  what 
is  now  called  the  province  of  Malabar.;  while  the  Kerit  Ram' 
rajah,  and  Cochi  rajah  rendered  all  tlie  petty  chiefs  of  the 
southern  part  obedient  to  their  authority.  Both  of  them  are 
descended  from  sisters  of  chiefs  appointed  by  CJieruman 
Permal.  The  former,  whom  we  call  tiie  rajah  of  Travancore, 
has  always  retained  his  independence;  but  the  Cochi  rajah 
was  compelled  by  Tippoo  to  pay  tribute,  as  he  does  now  to 
the  company.  The  violent  1  »igotry  and  intolerance  of  Tippoo 
forced  the  greater  port  of  the  rajahs,  nairs,  and  namburis, 
either  to  fly  t©  Travancore,  or  to  retire  into  the  forests,  and 
other  inaccessible  places.  On  the  landing  of  the  British  army, 
a  good  many  of  the  nairs  and  some  of  the  rajahs  joined  it ; 
and  after  the  province  was  ceded  to  lord  Corn wallis,  the  rajahs 
were  in  general  placed  in  authority  over  the  countries  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  their  famihes;  but  their  government 
having  been  found  such,  that  it  could  not  he  tolerated  or 
protected,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  humanity  that 
influence  Englishmen,  they  have  in  general  been  deprived  of 
all  authority,  and  are  allowed  l-5th  part  of  their  country"'s 
revenue  to  support  their  dignity,  which  is  more  than  any 
Vol.  III.  3  N 
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sovereign  of  conse(|uence  in  Kuropu  tail  npure  (or  thut  (>iir[>os('. 
Some  of  tlieni,  however,  are  in  actual  rebellion;  honie  uro 
refractory,  and  all  are  iindoiihledly  dincontented  ;  although 
before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Drilish  army  they  had  been  very 
wretchedly  supported  on  the  allowances  which  they  received 
from  the  rajah  of  Travancoro.  It  is  alleged,  that  they  are  in 
some  degree  excusai)le;  as  promises,  for  corrupt  purposes, 
were  made  to  them  by  persons  high  in  otiice,  although  |)erfectly 
unauthorised  by  government. 

On  the  division  of  Malaynia,  Pali-frhal-Hhenj  fell  to  tiie  lot 
of  Shi'khimj  rujali,  of  the  K.shatri  cast ;  but  as  this  fUmity 
invited  Hyder  into  the  country,  they  are  considered  by  all  the 
peo|)le  of  Malabar  as  having  lost  cast,  and  none  of  the  rajahs 
«)f  Kshatnja  descent  will  admit  them  into  their  company.  To 
an  European  the  succession  in  this  family  appears  very 
extraordinary ;  but  it  is  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
families  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Malayala.  The  mules  of  the 
Shekhury  family  are  called  Achunft^  and  never  marry.  The 
ladies  are  called  Nu'dcars^  and  live  in  the  housen  of  their 
brothers,  whose  families  they  manage.  They  have  no 
husbands;  but  are  not  expected  to  observe  celibacy,  and  may 
grant  their  favours  to  any  person  of  the  Kshatri  cast,  who  is 
not  an  Achun.  All  the  male  children  of  these  ladies  are 
Achuns,  all  the  females  are  Naitears,  and  all  are  of  equal 
rank  according  to  seniority. 

The  Nair  of  Malayala  pretends  to  be  born  to  the  military 
life ;  but  they  are  of  various  ranks  and  professions.  The 
highest  rank  are  the  Kirum^  or  Kirit  Nairs.  On  all  public 
occasions  they  act  as  cooks,  which  among  the  Hindoos  is  a 
sure  mark  of  transcendent  rank ;  for  every  person  can  eat  the 
food  prepared  by  a  person  of  higher  birth  than  himself.  The 
second  rank  of  the  Nairs  are  called  Sudra,  although  the  whole 
are  allowed,  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  pure  Sudra 
origin.  These  Sudra  Nairs  are  farmers,  officers  of  government, 
and  accomptants.  They  never  marry  any  girls  but  those  of 
their  own  rank ;  but  their  women  may  cohabit  with  any  of 
the  low  people,  without  losing  cast,  or  their  children  being 
When  a  Nair  dies,  his  relations,  as  usual,  among 
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the  iIiiul<K)s,  uro  ior  15  days  iun.si(k>ri'(l  unclean,  and  no  one 
upproucliL'.s  tlicni  but  the  Attucoitrch'iHy  who  come  un  the  5th, 
lOth,  and  15th  da^H,  and  purity  them  by  |)oui'ing  over  their 
headH  a  mixture  ol  water,  milk,  and  cow's  urine.  The  Nairs 
can  very  j^enerully  read  and  write.  Tliey  never  })resume  to 
read  portions  of  the  writings  held  Hacred ;  but  have  several 
legends  in  the  vulgar  language.  They  burn  the  dead,  and 
8up{)ose  that  good  men  after  death  go  to  heaven^  while  bad 
men  will  sulf'er  transmigration.  Those  who  have  been 
charitable,  that  is  to  say,  have  given  money  to  religious 
mendicants,  will  be  born  men ;  while  those,  who  have 
neglected  this  greatest  of  Hindoo  virtues,  will  be  burn  as 
lower  animals. 

The  Nairs  marry  before  they  are  10  years  of  age,  in  order 
that  the  girl  may  not  be  deflowered  by  the  regular  operations 
of  nature;  but  the  husband  never  afterwards  cohabits  with 
his  wife.  Such  a  circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  considered 
as  very  indecent.  He  allows  her  oil,  clothes^  ornnmcnt,  and 
food;  but  she  lives  in  her  mothcr*'s  house,  or,  after  her 
parents'  death,  with  her  brothers,  and  cohabit  with  any 
person  that  she  chooses  of  an  ecpial  or  higher  rank  than  her 
own.  If  detected  in  bestowing  Iier  favours  on  any  low  man, 
she  becomes  an  outcast.  It  is  no  kind  of  reflection  on  a 
woman's  character  to  say,  that  she  has  formed  the  closest 
intimacy  with  many  persons ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  Nair 
women  aj*e  proud  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers 
many  Bramins,  rajahs,  or  other  persons  of  liigh  birth:  it 
would  not  appear,  however,  that  this  want  of  restraint  has 
been  injurious  to  population.  When  a  lover  receives  admission 
into  a  house,  he  conmionly  gives  his  mistress  some  ornaments, 
and  lier  mother  a  ])iece  of  cloth ;  but  these  presents  are  never 
of  such  value,  as  to  give  room  for  supposing  that  the  women 
bestow  their  favours  from  mercenary  motives.  To  this 
extraordinary  manner  of  conducting  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  in  Malayala,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  total 
want,  among  its  inhabitants,  of  that  pernicious  disposition  so 
common  among  other  Hindoos.  All  the  young  people  vie 
with  each  othei-,  who  shall  look  best,  and  who  shall  secure 
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the  greatest  shai'e  of  favour  from  the  other  sex ;  and  an 
extraordinary  thoughtlessness  concerning  the  future  means  of 
subsistence  is  very  prevalent.  A  Nair  man,  who  is  detected 
in  fornication  with  a  Shanar  woman,  is  put  to  death,  and  the 
woman  is  sold  to  the  Moplays.  If  he  have  connexion  with  a 
slave  girl,  both  are  put  to  death ;  a  most  shocking  injustice  to 
the  female,  who,  in  case  of  refusal  to  her  lord,  would  be 
subject  to  all  the  violence  of  an  enraged  and  despised  master. 

In  consequence  of  this  strange  manner  of  propagating  the 
species,  no  Nair  knows  his  father ;  and  every  man  looks  upon 
his  sisters*  children  a»  his  heirs.  He,  indeed,  looks  upon 
them  with  the  same  fondness  that  fathers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  for  their  own  children ;  and  he  would  be  considered 
as  an  unnatural  monster,  were  he  to  show  such  signs  of  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  child,  which  from  long  cohabitation  and  love 
with  its  mother,  he  might  suppose  to  be  his  own,  as  he  did  at 
the  death  of  a  child  of  his  sister.  A  man's  mother  manages 
his  family ;  and  after  Iier  death  his  eldest  sister  assumes  the 
direction.  Brothers  almost  always  live  under  the  same  roof; 
but  if  one  of  the  fmnily  separates  from  the  rest,  he  is  always 
accompanied  by  his  favourite  sister.  Even  cousins,  to  the 
most  remote  degree  of  kindred,  in  the  female  line^  generally 
live  together  in  great  harmony ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  country 
love,  jealousy,  or  disgust,  never  can  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
Nair  family.  A  man's  moveable  property,  after  his  death,  is 
divided  equally  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  his  sisters. 
His  landed  estate  is  managed  by  the  eldest  male  of  the  family; 
but  each  individual  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  income.  In 
case  of  the  eldest  male  being  unable,  from  infirmity  or 
incapacity,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  family,  the  next  in 
rank  does  it  in  the  name  of  his  senior. 

The  Niadis  are  an  outcast  tribe  common  in  Malabar,  but 
not  numerous.  They  are  reckoned  so  very  impure,  that  even 
a  slave  will  not  touch  them.  They  speak  a  very  bad  dialect, 
and  have  acquired  a  prodigious  strength  of  voice,  by  being 
constantly  necessitated  to  bawl  aloud  to  those  with  whom  they 
wish  to  speak.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  perform  any  kind 
ofJuboui';  and  almor=t  the  only  means  that  they  employ  to 
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procure  a  subsistence  is  by  watching  the  crops,  to  drive  away 
wild  hogs  and  birds.  Hunters  also  employ  them  to  rouse 
game ;  and  the  Achumars,  who  hunt  by  profession,  ^ve  the 
Niadis  l-4!th  part  of  what  they  kill.  They  gather  a  few 
wild  roots,  but  can  neither  catch  fish,  nor  any  kind  of  game. 
They  sometimes  procure  a  tortoise,  and  are  able,  by  means 
of  hooks,  to  kill  a  crocodile.  Both  of  these  amphibious  animals 
they  reckon  dehcious  food.  All  these  resources,  however, 
are  very  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  they  subsist  chiefly 
by  begging.  They  have  scarcely  any  clothing,  and  every 
thing  about  them  discloses  want  and  misery.  They  have  some 
wretched  huts  built  under  trees  in  remote  places ;  but  they 
generally  wander  about  in  companies  of  10  or  12  persons, 
keeping  at  a  little  distance  from  the  roads ;  and  when  they  see 
any  passenger,  they  set  up  a  howl,  like  so  many  hungry  dogs. 
Those  who  are  moved  by  compassion  lay  dr'vn  what  they  are 
inclined  to  bestow,  and  go  away.  The  NiaJis  then  put  what 
has  been  left  for  them  in  the  baskets  which  they  always  carry 
about.  The  Niadis  worship  a  female  deity  called  Maladeiva, 
and  sacrifice  fowls  to  her  in  March.  When  a  person  dies,  all 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  assemble  and  bury  the  body. 
They  have  no  marriage  ceremony;  but  one  man  and  one 
woman  always  cohabit  together;  and  among  them  infideUty, 
they  say,  is  utterly  unknown. 

A  wretched  tribe  of  this  kind,  buffeted  and  abused  by 
every  one,  and  subsisting  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious,  is 
a  disgrace  to  any  country ;  and  both  compassion  and  justice 
seem  to  require,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  honest  industry,  and  be  elevated  somewhat  more 
nearly  to  the  rank  of  men.  Perhaps  Moravian  missionaries 
might  be  employed  with  great  success,  and  at  little  expense, 
in  civilizing  and  rendering  industrious  the  rude  and  ignorant 
tribes  that  frequent  the  woods  and  hills  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  ?  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  transport  the  Niadis  to  some  country  east  of  Malabar,  in 
order  to  remove  them  from  the  contempt  in  which  they  will 
always  be  held  by  the  higher  ranks  of  that  country. 
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In  travelling  through  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan,  our 
author  learned  that  a  Nair  would  be  astonished  were  you  to 
ask  him  who  his  father  was,  ai*  a  man  has  as  much  certainty 
thdt  the  children  born  in  his  house  are  his  own,  as  an  European 
husband  has ;  while  these  children  are  rendered  dear  to  hini 
by  their  oAvn  caresses,  and  those  of  their  mother,  who  is  always 
beloved,  for  otherwise  she  Would  be  immediately  dismissed ; 
y«t  such  is  the  perversity  of  custom,  that  a  man  would  be 
ca.ioldered  as  unnatural,  were  he  to  have  as  much  affection 
for  his  own  children,  as  for  those  of  his  sister,  which  he  may 
perhaps  never  have  seen.  Of  all  known  manners  of  conducting 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
absurd  and  incofiveniertt.  That  prevailing  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Malayala  avoids  all  the  domestic  unhappiness  arising 
from  jealousy,  ot  want  of  continued  affection ;  but  that  here, 
while  it  has  none  of  the  benefits  of  marriage,  is  attended  with 
all  its  evils.  • 

<  For  some  time  back,'  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  *  when  I  passed 
through  among  the  gardens  near  houses,  I  have  observed  the 
wometi  squatting  down  the  mud  walls,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  by  viewing  a  stranger.  When  they  thought  that  I 
observed  them,  they  ran  away  in  a  fright.  This  does  not 
arise  from  the  rules  nf  cast  in  Malabar  reauirins:  the  Hindoo 
women  to  be  confined,  for  that  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but 
in  the  interior  parts  of  north  Malabar,  the  Nairs,  being  at 
enmity  with  Europeans,  have  persuaded  the  women,  that  we 
are  a  kind  of  hobgoblins  who  liave  long  tails,  in  order  to 
conceal  which  we  tVear  breeches.  The  women  and  children 
therefore  are  much  afraid  whetiever  an  European  appears, 
which  indeed  seldom  happens.  In  the  southern  divisicm,  and 
oti  the  sea  coast,  we  are  too  well  known  to  occasion  any  alarm.' 

Several  authors  have  affirmed  that  in  warm  countries  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  females  than  males ;  but  our  author 
says  that,  by  an  accurate  census,  there  are  in  the  southern 
division  of  Canara  206,633  males  and  only  190,039  females. 

Dr.  Buchanan  mentions  u  Mopkif/  village,  formerly  the 
resid'iice  of  a  rajal),  where  the  Nairs  are  still  more  numerous 
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than  the  Moplays,  ypt  during  Tippoo's  authority,  while  not 
protected  by  government,  ♦'  Hindoos  wore  forced  to  skulk 
in  the  woods,  and  all  %.  .,.  that  could  be  caught  were 
circumcised.  It  must  be  observed,  that  however  involuntary 
this  conversion  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  effectual,  and  the 
convert  immediately  becomes  a  good  Mussulman,  as  otherwijjtj 
he  would  have  no  cast  at  all ;  and  although  the  doctrine  of 
cast  be  no  part  of  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  it  has  in  India  been 
fully  adopted  by  the  low  ranks  of  Mussulmans.  On  entering 
Canara,  an  immediate  change  in  the  police  takes  place.  No 
person  is  here  permitted  to  swagger  about  with  arms :  these 
may  be  kept  in  the  house  for  protection  against  thieves ;  but 
they  must  not  Le  brought  into  public,  for  the  encouragement 
of  assassination. 

The  fishermen  near  Mangalofeipra.y  to  a  goddess  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  woman.  She  never  occasions  any  trouble  to 
her  votaries,  if  they  pray  and  offer  sacrifices;  but,  if  these 
are  neglected,  she  inflicts  sickness  on  the  impious  persons. 
— Men  who  have  incurred  her  displeasure,  and  who  in 
consequence  have  become  Mck,  make  a  view  to  suspend 
themselves  by  hooks  passed  through  the  skin  of  their  backs, 
and  thus  to  be  swung  round  before  her  temple.  This 
expiation  is  performed  at  the  Jatram,  or  great  annual  feast, 
when  many  bloody  sacrifices  are  offered.  Women  Avho 
suppose  that  the  goddess  has  inflicted  on  them  barrenness, 
or  other  great  infirmity,  vow  to  walk  barefooted  on  red-hot 
coals  before  the  temple.  If  the  goddess  hear  their  prayers, 
she  prevents  the  coals  from  burning  their  feet.  '  My 
informants  impudently  assert,'  says  our  author,  '  that  the 
ceremony  is  frequently  performed.  A  quantity  of  red-hot 
coals  are  spread  before  the  temple;  and  the  woman,  after 
having  fasted  a  whole  day,  walks  three  times  slowly  with  bare 
feet  over  the  fire. 

'  "j'he  princes  of  the  house  of  Ikeri  had  given  great 
encouragement  to  the  Christians,  and  had  induced  80,000  of 
them  to  settle  in  Tulava.  They  are  all  of  Kcmkana  descent, 
and  retained  the  language,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  people 
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of  that  country.  The  clergy,  it  is  true,  adopted  the  dress  of 
the  order  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  they  are  all  natives 
descended  from  Kankana  families,  and  were  purposely 
educated  in  a  seminary  at  Groa,  where  they  were  instructed  in 
the  Portuguese  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  In  Tulava  they  had  37  churches,  each 
provided  with  a  vicar,  and  the  whole  under  the  control  of  a 
vicar-general,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Groa.  Tippoo  th|%w  the  priests  into  dungeons,  forcibly 
converted  to  Islamism  the  laity,  ,and  destroyed  all  the 
churches.  As  the  Christian  religion  does  not  prevent  the 
readmission  into  the  church  of  such  delinquents,  these 
involuntary  mussulmans  have  in  general  reconciled  themselves 
with  these  clergy,  who  now  of  course  are  at  liberty,  and 
15,000  have  already  returned  to  Mangalore  and  its  vicinity ; 
10,000  made  their  escape  to  Malabar,  from  whence  they  are 
returning  home  as  quickly  as  their  poverty  will  admit.' 

In  the  temples  of  Tulava  there  prevails  a  very  singular 
custom.  Any  woman  of  the  four  pure  casts,  who  is  tired  of 
her  husband,  or  who  (being  a  widow,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  marriage,)  is  tired  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  goes  to  a 
temple,  and  eats  some  of  the  rice  that  is  offered  to  the  idol. 
She  is  then  taken  before  the  officers  of  government,  who 
assemble  some  people  of  her  cast  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
her  resolution ;  and,  if  she  be  of  the  Bramin  cast,  to  give  her 
an  option,  of  living  either  in  the  temple  or  out  of  its  precincts. 
If  she  chooses  the  former,  she  gets  a  daily  allowance  of  rice, 
and  annually  a  piece  of  cloth.  She  must  sweep  the  temple, 
fan  the  idol  with  a  Tibet  cow's  tail  (Bos  gruiens),  and  confine 
her  amours  to  the  Bramins.  In  fact,  she  generally  becomes 
a  concubine  to  some  officer  of  revenue,  who  gives  her  a  trifle 
in  addition  to  her  public  allowance,  and  who  will  flog  her 
severely  if  she  grant  favours  to  any  other  person.  The  male 
children  of  these  women  are  called  MoylaVy  but  are  fond  of 
assuming  the  title  of  stanikoy  and  wear  the  Braminical  thread. 
As  many  of  them  as  can  procure  employment  live  about  the 
temples,  sweep  the  areas,  sprinkle  them  with  an  infusion  of 
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cow-dung,  carry  flambeaus  before  the  gods,  and  perform 
other  similar  low  offices.  The  others  are  reduced  to  betake 
themselves  to  agriculture,  or  some  honest  employment. 
-'  The  Braminy  women  who  do  not  choose  to  live  in  the 
temple,  and  the  women  of  the  three  lower  casts,  cohabit  with 
any  man  of  pure  descent  that  they  please ;  but  they  must 
pay  annually  to  the  temple  1-I6th  of  half  a  pagoda.  Their 
children  also  are  called  Moylar ;  those  descended  from 
Braminy  women  can  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Moylar 
who  live  in  the  temples :  but  neither  of  them  ever  intermarry 
with  persons  descoided  from  a  woman  of  inferior  cast.  It  is 
remarkable  in  this  cast,  where,  from  the  corrupt  examples  of 
their  mothers,  the  chastity  of  the  women  might  be  considered 
as  doubtful,  that  a  man*s  children  are  his  heirs ;  while  in  most 
other  casts  the  custom  of  Tulava  requires  a  man^s  sister''s 
children,  by  way  of  securing  the  succession  in  the  family. 

The  Bramiris  of  Tulava,  according  to  their  sacred  writings, 
affirm  that  1,955,883,865  years  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  Tulava! 

During  Tippoo^s  government,  thieves  were  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ghats ;  and  many  bands  of  a  set  of 
scoundrels,  called  Sac^  JambuUy,  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
coming  from  the  Maratta  country  to  plunder.  *  The  former,^ 
says  our  traveller,  *  have  been  entirely  banished;  but  the 
Sady  Jambutty  still  come  in  bands  of  20  or  SO  men,  although 
not  so  commonly  as  in  former  times.  On  Mr.  Monroes  arrival, 
a  thief  of  this  country,  finding  that  this  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
convenient  place  for  his  residence,  withdrew  to  the  Maratta 
territory,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Lot  Sing^  a  noted 
robber.  With  their  united  forces  these  two  ruffians  have 
made  three  incursions  into  this  country.  In  their  last 
expedition,  about  12  days  ago,  both  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  are  now '  in  confinement  at  Hully-halla.  When  these 
robbers  make  their  attack,  or  are  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Bramins,  and  other  peaceable  inhabitants, 
retire  from  their  houses  with  their  eflPects,  and  even  during 
the  rainy  season  conceal  themselves  in  the  forests;  for  pestilence, 
or  beasts  of  prey,  are  'gentle  in  comparison  with  Hindoo 
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robBers'^  who,  in  order  to  discover  concealed  property,  put  to 
the  tohure  all  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.'*  i   i  .1 

At  Nagara  our  author  met  with  p  kind  reception  from 
captain  Lloyd.  This  was  a  fortified  town,  and  after  it  was 
taken  hy  Hyder  its  traile  increased  greatly ;  for  he  made  it 
hirs  principal  arsenal,  and  employed  many  people  in  making 
arms  and  ammunition.  He  also  continued  the  mint,  and 
much  money  was  coined  diiring  his  reign.  He  gave  great 
encouragement  to  Merchants,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  mulborries  and  silk,  but  in  this  he  had  little 
m-  no  success.  On  the  outside  of  the  fOrt,  he  buih  a  palace, 
and  resided  in  it  three  years.  On  the  invasion  of  general 
Mathews,  the  commandant  of  the  fort^  by  way  of  showing 
an  inclination  to  make  an  obstinate  defence,  bnrnt  the  palace; 
and  the  whole  town  sliared  the  same  fate  during  an  engagement: 
which  to&k  place  on  Tippoo's  coming  up  with  his  army.  It 
is  commonly  reported  by  the  British  officersy  that  general 
Mathews  was  surprised;  and,  indeed,  froni  his  infatuated 
conduct,  that  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case;  yet  the 
people  here  say,  that  he  had  given  them  eigh|;  days  previous 
notice  of  the  probability  of  a  siege,  and  of  consequence  they 
lost' little  more  than  their  houses,  as  they  had  time  to  remove 
all  their  valuable  effects.  The  palace  was  Vebuilt  by  Tippoo, 
elated  with  the  victory  of  which  he  made  so  cfruel  a  use;  but 
in  the  short  time  that  has  since  intervened,  it  is  now  almost  a 
rtiin ;  for  it  is  built  entirely  of  mud  and  timber ;  and  on  these 
materials  the  eixcessive  rains  of  this  climate  have  so  strong  an 
effect,  that  without  a  very  complete  repair  once  in  tliree  or 
four  years,  no  building  of  this  kind  will  stand  for  any  length 
of  time.  Tippoo  also  re-established  the  mint  and  arsenal,  and 
recalled  the  people ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  did  not  return, 
b^ing  under  suspense  for  the  event  of  the  siege  of  Mangalore. 
*^  Near  Simoga  a  battle  was  fought  between  one  of  Tippoo's 
generals,  and  an  ally  of  lord  Cornwall  is.  The  mussulmaus 
were  defeated ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  two  days,  the  Maratta 
chief  took  the  fort.  His  march,  as  usual,  was  marked  by 
devastation,  famine,  and  murder.  The  town  at  that  time 
contained  6,000  houses,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  ; 
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the  women  were  ravished,  and  the  handsomest  carried  away.- 
Such  of  the  men  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marattas  were 
killed,  and  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  a  large  proportion 
perished  of  hunger;  every  eatable  thing  havii^g  been  swept 
away  by  those  whom  people  in  Europe  are  pleased  to  call  the 
gentle  Hindoos.  These  ruffians  did  not  even  spare  the 
Ktidali  Swamii  who  is  the  guru  of  all  the  Maratta  Braniins 
of  tlie  Smarted  sect,  and  who  is  by  them  considcrc^i  as  an 
actual  incarnation  of  the  deity.  His  matam,  or  college,  was 
plundered  and  burnt ;  but  this  cost  the  Mai-atta  chief  dear. 
The  enraged  Swami  heldout  threatsof  instant  excommunication, 
and  was  only  pacified  by  a  present  of  400,000  rupees.  TipjXK) 
had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  one  half  of  this  sum,  which  was 
the  assessment  levied  from  the  Swami  on  account  of  the 
nuzzur  that  lord  Coniwallis  exacted. 

The  Swami  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  famine, 
and  to  have  employed  the  utmost  of  his  influence  in  collecting 
money  to  support  the  stai-ving  wretches.  He  daily  fed  3,000 
Bramins,  and  other  religious  mendicants;  for,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  doctrine,  it  is  the  charity  which  is  bestowed  on 
religious  men  that  chiefly  procures  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gods. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  our  traveller  came  to 
a  village,  where  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  the  natives 
fully  manifested  itself.  '  Near  this  village,''  says  he,  '  I 
overtook  a  Seapoy  lying  in  the  utmost  agony  from  a  rupture. 
Having  with  sonje  difHculty  reduced  it,  the  pain  in  his  groin 
was  succeeded,  by  a  violent  colic,  which  contracted  his  limbs ; 
and,  had  any  exercise  been  at  all  proper  for  a  man  in  his 
condition,  rendered  him  totally  unable  to  walk.  I  therefore 
went  into  the  village,  in  order  to  procure  a  cot  or  bedstead, 
of  which  a  litter  could  be  readily  made.  As  I  had  left  all 
my  attendants  with  the  sick  man,  except  an  interpreter,  the 
villagers  held  m§  in  contempt.  I  found  tjie  gauda,  his 
brother,  and  some  head  men  of  the  village,  all  SivabliactarSi 
standing  in  conversation,  and  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets. 
Having  made  known  to  them  my  case,  the  gauda  replied, 
that  they  hod  no  cots,  and  his  brotlier  talked  very  loud,  and 
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in  an  insolent. manner.  This  was  checked  by  the  coming  up 
of  a  superior  officer  of  revenue,  who  informed  me  that  there 
were  cots  in  every  house ;  but  neither  offers  of  payment,  nor 
threats  of  complaint,  were  of  more  avail  than  humanity.'  - 
This  inhospitality  partly  proceeded  from  their  hatred  to  Uie 
Seapoys  of  the  Bombay  army.  .'.>..    ^    .•■.«*.; 

At  Heriuru  our  author's  cook  died.  *  When  this  man  was 
taken  ill,'  says  he,  *  I  had  given  orders  to  secure  his  effects 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children ;  but,  on  inspection 
afler  his  death,  no  money  could  be  found.  Whether  he  had 
been  plundered  as  soon  as  he  became  insensible,  and  that  a 
guilty  conscience  occasioned  fears  among  his  companions,  or 
whether  the  sudden  manner  of  his  death  occasioned  suspicions, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  it  was  immediately  believed  that  he  would 
become  a  pysadii,  and  all  ray  people  were  filled  with  terror. 
The  butler  imagined,  that  the  pysachi  appeared  to  him  at 
night  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  its  head,  and 
gave  him  instructions  to  take  all  the  effects  of  the  deceased  to 
his  family;  upon  this,  the  butler,  being  a  man  of  courage, 
put  bis  shoes  at  the  right  side  of  the  door,  which  he  considered 
to  be  a  sure  preventative  against  such  intruders.  Next  night 
a  cattle-driver,  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  nocturnal  terror, 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  dog  enter,  and  smell  round  the  place 
where  the  man  had  died ;  when,  to  his  utter  dismay,  the 
spectre  gradually  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  at  length, 
having  assumed  the  form  of  the  cook,  vanished  with  a  shriek. 
The  poor  man  had  not  the  courage  to  use  the  slippers,  but 
lay  till  morning  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  After  this,  even  the 
minds  of  the  Seapoys  were  appalled ;  and  when  I  happened 
to  be  awake,  I  heard  the  sentries,  by  way  of  keeping  up  their 
courage,  singing  with  a  tremulous  voice.' 

Dr.  Buchanan^  having  surveyed  the  central  parts  of  Mysore, 
set  out  from  Seringapatam  on  his  return  to  Madras.  At 
Ccmcan-Tiully  was  a  temple  said  to  have  been  founded  many 
hundred  thousand  years  ago.  Previous  to  the  invasion  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  the  >  juntry  was  well  cultivated.  The 
devastation  was  commenced  by  Tippoo,  who  blew  up  the 
works  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  useful  to  the 
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British  army.  After  this  the  Jnicul  Poh/gar  ravaged  the 
country,  colonel  Read  having  invited  him  bock  to  his 
dominions.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  amildar,  this 
gentle  Hindoo  has  rendered  2-5ths  of  the  whole  ai'able  lands 
a  waste;  and,  firom  the  small  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
beasts  of  prey  have  increased  so  much,  that,  during  the  two 
last  years  of  the  sultan's  government,  80  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cancan-hully  were  carried  away  by  tigers  from  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  These  have  been  since  repaired,  and  the 
people  can  now  sleep  with  safety.  To  keep  off  these  destructive 
animals,  every  village  in  the  neighbourhood  is  strongly  fenced 
with  a  hedge  of  thorns.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  under 
general  Harris,  Tippoo  burned  the  town,  and  he  did  not 
allow  to  escape  this  favourable  opportunity  of  destroying  an 
idolatrous  place  of  worship.  He  broke  down  the  mandapamy 
or  portico  of  the  temple,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  gateway, 
and  the  shrine;  to- destroy  which,  probably  his  workmen 
durst  not  venture.  Cancan-hully  at  present  contains  200 
houses.  Before  the  invasion  of  lord  Cornwallis  there  were 
at  least  500. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  select  the  most  amusing  and 
striking  features  in  the  character  of  the  Hindoos.  From 
which  it  is  evident,  that  the  separation  of  the  inhabitants  into 
distinct  casts,  constitutes  an  insuperable  bar  to  civilization. 
Intelligence,  industry,  and  property,  are  not  the  chief  marks 
of  distinction.  '  The  pride  of  cast  is  indeed,""  says  our  author,' 
*  that  which  is  most  prevalent  with  the  Hindoos ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  creature  so  wretched  or  ignorant  but  who  on  this 
account  holds  in  the  utmost  contempt  many  persons  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  respectable  situations ;  for  the  rank  of  the 
different  casts  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained ;  the  only  one 
point  that  is  clear  is,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Bramins  above  the  rest  of  mankind.'' 

The  jealousy  that  exists  amongst  the  native  princes  in 
Hindostan,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  British  arms,  and  the 
protection  afforded  from  foreign  invasion,  have  conspired  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  East  India 
company  over  these  immense  and  populous  regions.    But  tht 
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impossibility  of  maintaining  a  permanent  authority  over  a 
people  so  inveteratcly  prejudiced,  by  ancient  and  religious 
customs,  against  their  conquerors,  by  such  means  as  the 
company  possess,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
propriety  of  colonizing  Hindostan  has  been  urged  as  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  the  British  power :  but  this  scheme,  it 
b  supposed,  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  company. 


THE  END  OF  THE  THIHD  VOLUME. 
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